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A  N  T  I  Q  U  A  R  Y. 


1  knew  Anselmo.     He  mu  shrewd  and  prudeut, 

Wisdom  and  cunning  hud  th<  I   linn  ; 

But  he  was  shrewish  as  a  wayward  child, 
And  pleased  again  by  toys  which  childhood  please  ; 
As— book  of  fables,  graced  with  lirint  of  wood, 
Or  else  the  jingling  of  a  rusty  medal, 

i  )r  the  rare  melody  ol  sol Id  ditty, 

That  tirst  was  sung  to  please  King  Pepin's  cradle. 


ADVERTISEMENT-     I 


HE  present  Work  completes  a  series  of  fictitious  narratives, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Scotland  .'it  three  different 
periods.  Waverlk*  embraced  the  age  of  our  fathers,  Guy 
Manneeing  that  of  cur  own  youth,  and  1 1n-  Antiquari  refers 
to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  bave,  in  the 
two  last  narratives  especially,  sought  my  principal  personages  in 
the  class  of  Bociety  who  are  the  last  to  feel  the  influence  of  that 
general  polish  which  assimilates  to  each  other  the  manners  of  diffe- 
rent nations.     Among  the  same  class  I  have  placed  - e  of  the  scenes,  in 

which   1  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  tin-  higher  and 
more  violent  passions;  !»>ili  because  th  less  restrained  by  the  habit  of 

suppressing  their  feelings,  and  because  I  agree  with  my  friend  Wordsworth,  thai  they 
Beldom  fail  to  express  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  language.  This  is, 
I  think,  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  peasantry  of  my  own  country,  a  class  with  whom  I 
have  long  been  familiar.  The  antique  force  and  simplicity  of  their  language,  often 
tinctured  with  the  <  Oriental  eloquence  of  Scripture,  in  the  mouths  of  those  of  an  elevated 
understanding,  give  pathos  to  their  grii  f,  and  dignity  to  their  resentment. 

1  have  been  more  solicitous  t"  describe  manners  minutely,  than  to  arrange  in  any  case 
an  artificial  and  combined  narrative,  and  have  but  t"  regret  that  1  felt  myself  unable  to 
unite  these  two  requisites  <>i'  a  l'"h<1  Novel. 

The  knavery  of  the  Adept  in  the  following  sheets  may  appear  forced  and  improbable  : 
lmt  we  have  had  very  late  instances  of  the  force  of  superstitious  credulity  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  the  reader  maj  ;  d,  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  founded 

mi  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence. 

Vol.  II.  II 


WAVERLET    NOVELS. 


I  have  bow  only  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  public,  for  the  distinguished  reception 
which  they  have  given  to  work-,  that  have  little  more  than  some  truth  of  colouring  to 
recommend  them,  ami  to  take  my  respectful  leave,  as  one  who  is  not  likely  again  to 
solicit  their  favour. 


To  the  above  advertisement,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  flrsl  edition  of  the  Antiquary, 
it  i-  necessary  in  the  present  edition  to  add  a  few  words,  transferred  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  respecting  the  character  of  Jonathan 
Oldbuck. 

"  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  historical  personages  free 
Subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to  private 
life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper  to  persons,  both  living  and  dead,  with 
whom  1  have  had  intercourse  in  society,  should  not  have  risen  to  my  pen  in  such  works 
a-  Waverley,  ami  those  which  followed  it.  But  I  have  always  studied  to  generalize  the 
portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions  of  fancy,  though 
possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own  my  attempts  have  not 
in  this  last  particular  been  uniformly  successful.  There  are  men  whose  characters  are  so 
peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delineation  of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevitably 
places  the  whole  person  before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus,  the  character  of  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and  other  invaluable  favours  ; 
but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  likeness,  that  it  could  not  be  recognised 
by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I 
desired  should  be  considered  as  a  secret;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly  respect-. 
able  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father,  and  an  acute  critic,  had 
said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now  convinced  who  was  the  author 
of  it,  as  he  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary,  traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  my  father's  family." 

I  have  only  farther  to  request  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  my  late  respected  friend 
resembled  Mr.  Oldbuck,  either  in  his  pedigree,  or  the  history  imputed  to  the  ideal 
personage.  There  is  not  a  single  incident  in  the  Novel  which  is  borrowed  from  his  real 
circumstances,  excepting  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  an  old  house  near  a  flourishing 
seaport,  and  that  the  author  chanced  to  witness  a  scene  betwixt  him  and  the  female 
proprietor  of  a  stage-coach,  very  similar  to  that  which  commences  the  history  of  the 
Antiquary.  An  excellent  temper,  with  a  slight  degree  of  subacid  humour  ;  learning, 
wit,  and  drollery,  the  more  poignant  that  they  were  a  little  marked  by  the  peculiarities 
of  an  old  bachelor  ;  a  soundness  of  thought,  rendered  more  forcible  by  an  occasional 
quaintness  of  expression,  were,  the  author  conceives,  the  only  qualities  in  which  the 
creature  of  his  imagination  resembled  his  benevolent  and  excellent  old  friend. 

The  prominent  part  performed  by  the  Beggar  in  the  following  narrative,  induces  the 
author  to  prefix  a  few  remarks  on  that  character,  as  it  formerly  existed  in  Scotland, 
though  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

Many  of  the  old  Scottish  mendicants  were  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the 
utterly  degraded  class  of  beings  who  now  practise  that  wandering  trade.  Such  of  them 
;i-  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through  a  particular  district,  were  usually  well  received 
both  in  the  farmer's  ha',  and  in  the  kitchens  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Martin,  author 
of  the  Iieliquia  Did  Sancti  Andrew,  written  in  1683,  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  class  of  this  order  of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  terms  which  would  induce 
an  antiquary  like  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  regret  its  extinction.  He  conceives  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  bards,  and  proceeds : — "  They  are  called  by  others,  and  by 
themselves,  Jockies,  who  go  about  begging  ;  and  use  still  to  recite  the  Sloggorne 
(gathering-words  or  war-cries)  of  most  of  the  true  ancient  surnames  of  Scotland,  from 
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old  experience  and  observation.  Some  of  them  I  have  discoursed,  and  found  to  have 
reason  and  discretion.  One  of  them  told  me  there  were  nol  now  above  twelve  of  them 
in  tin-  whole  isle :  but  he  remembered  when  they  abounded,  so  as  at  one  time  he  was  one 
<>f  Ave  thai  usually  met  at  St.  Andrews." 

The  race  of  Jockies  (of  the  above  description)  has,  I  Buppose,  been  long  extinct  in 
Scotland;  but  the  old  remembered  beggar,  even  in  my  own  time,  like  the  Baccoch,  or 
travelling  cripple  of  Ireland,  was  expected  to  merit  bis  quarters  by  something  beyond  an 
exposition  of  his  distresses.  He  was  often  a  talkative,  facetious  fellow,  prompt  at 
repartee,  and  not  withheld  from  exercising  his  powers  that  way  by  any  respect  of 
persons,  his  patched  cloak  giving  him  the  privilege  of  the  ancient  jester.  To  be  ngude 
crack,  that  i-.  to  possess  talents  for  conversation,  was  essential  to  the  trade  of  a  "  puir 
body"  of  the  more  esteemed  class;  and  Burns,  who  delighted  in  the  amusement  their 
discourse  afforded,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  gloomy  firmness  to  the  possibility 
oi  himself  becoming  one  day  or  other  a  member  of  their  itinerant  Bociety.  In  his 
poetical  works,  it  i-  alluded  to  so  often,  as  perhaps  to  indicate  that  lie  considered  the 
consummation  as  not  utterly  impossible.  Thus,  in  the  fine  dedication  of  his  works  to 
Gavin  Hamilton,  he  says, — 

And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig. 
Then,  l.oni  be  th.inkit,  I  fan  beg. 

\      ii,  in  hi-  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother  Poet,  he  states,  that  in  their  closing  career — 

Tin-  last  o't,  the  wan-tot. 
>  just  to  beg. 

And  after  having  remarked,  that 

To  lie-  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en. 

ore  crued  and  bludo  is  thin, 
Is  doubtless  gTeat  distress  ; 

the  bard  reckons  up,  with  true  poetical  spirit,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  which  might  counterbalance  the  hardship  and  uncertainty  of  the  life  even  of  a 
mendicant.  In  one  of  his  prose  letter-,  to  which  I  have  lost  the  reference,  1m-  details 
this  idea  yet  more  seriously,  and  dwell.-  upon  it,  as  not  ill  adapted  to  his  habits  and 

pO«e|-. 

As  the  life  of  a  Scottish  mendicant  of  the  eighteenth  century  ,-eem-  to  ha\e  heen 
Contemplated   without    much   horror  l.\    Ivohert    Burns,  the  author  can   hardly  have  ernd 

in  giving  to  Edie  Ochiltree  something  of  [ tical  character  and  personal  dignity,  above 

the  more  abject  of  his  miserable  calling.  The  class  had,  in  fact,  some  privileges.  A 
lodging,  such  a-  it  was,  was  readily  granted  to  them  in  some  of  the  out-houses,  and  the 
usual  turmoils  (alms)  of  a  handful  of  meal  (called  a  gomperi)  was  scarce  denied  by  the 
poorest  cottager.  The  mendicant  disposed  these,  according  to  their  different  quality,  in 
various  bags  around  his  person,  and  thus  carried  about  with  him  the  principal  part  of  his 
sustenance,  which  he  literally  received  for  the  asking.  At  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  bis 
cheer  was  mended  by  -craps  of  broken  meat,  and  perhaps  a  Scottish  "  twalpenny,"  or 
English    penny,  which  was   expended   in   .-null'  or  whisky.      In  fact,   these   indolent 

peripatetics  Suffered  much  less  real  hard-hip  and  want  of  food,  than  the  poor  pea-ants 
from  whom  they  received  alms. 

If.  in  addition  to  hi-  personal  qualifications,  (lie  mendicant  chanced  to  he  a  Bong's 
Bedesman,  or  Blue-Gown,  he  belonged,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  the  aristocracy  of  hi-  order, 
and  was  esteemed  a  person  of  great  importance. 

These  I!ede,-men  are  an  order  of  pauper-  to  whom   the  Kings  of   Scotland  were  in  the 

custom  of  distributing  a  certain  aim.-,  in  conformity  with  tl rdinances  of  the  Catholic 

Church,  and  who  were  expected  in  return  to  pray  lor  the  royal  welfare  ami  that  of  the 
state.     This  order  is  still  kept  up.    Their  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  years  which 
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Ilia  Majesty  has  lived;  and  one  Blue-Gown  additional  is  put  on  the  roll  for  every  re- 
turning  royal  birth-day.  On  the  same  auspicious  era.  each  Bedesman  receives  a  new 
cloak,  or  gown  cloth,  the  colour  light  blue,  with  a  pewter  badge,  which  confers 

on  t luiii  the  general  privilege  of  asking  alms  through  all  Scotland, — all  laws  against 
sorning,  masterful  beggary,  and  every  other  species  of  mendicity,  being  suspended  in 
favour  of  this  pri\  ileged  class.  With  his  cloak,  each  recen  es  a  leathern  purse,  containing 
as  many  shillings  Scots  (videlicet,  pennies  sterling)  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old;  the  zeal 
of  their  Intercession  for  the  king's  long  life  receiving,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  great 
Stimulus  from  their  own  present  and  increasing  interest  in  the  object  of  their  prayers. 
On  the  same  occasion  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains  preaches  a  sermon  to  the  Bedesmen, 
who  (as  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  expressed  himself)  are  the  most  impatient  and 
inattentive  audience  in  the  world.  Something  of  this  may  arise  from  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedesmen,  thai  they  are  paid  for  their  own  devotions,  not  for  listening  to 

those  of  Others.     Or,  more  probably,  it  arises  from  impatience-,  natural,  though  indecorous 

in  men  bearing  so  venerable  a  character,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  royal  birth-day,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ends  in  a  lusty  breakfast  of 
bread  and  ale  ;  the  whole  moral  and  religious  exhibition  terminating  in  the  advice  of 
Johnson's  "  Hermit  hoar"  to  his  proselyte, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 

Of  the  charity  bestowed  on  these  aged  Bedesmen  in  money  and  clothing,  there  are 
many  records  in  the  Treasurer's  accompts.  The  following  extract,  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  MacDonald  of  the  Register  House,  may  interest  those  whose  taste  is  akin  to  that  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns. 

BLEW  GOWXIS. 
In  the  Account  of  Sir  Robert  Melvill  of  Murdocaraey,  Treasurer-Depute  of 

King  James  VI.,  there  are  the  following  Payments  : — 

"  Junij  1590. 
"  Item,  to  Mr.  Peter  Young.  Elimosinar,  twentie  four  gownis  of  blew  clayth,  to  be 
ge\  in  to  xxiiij  auld  men,  according  to  the  yeiris  of  his  hienes  age.  extending  to  \  iij  xx  viij 
elnis  clayth;  price  of  the  elne  xxiiij  s Inde, ij  c j  ft. xij s. 

•■  li'  i-i.  for  -i  Etene  i  Inis  bukrum  to  the  saidis  gownis,  price  of  the  elne  x .«. 

Inde,  viij  ft. 
"  Item,  twentie  four  pur;-is,  and  in  ilk  purse  twentie  four  schilling, 

Inde.  xxviij  //'.  xvj  g. 

■■  Item,  tin-  price  of  ilk  purse  iiij  d Inch-,  viij*. 

"  Item,  for  making  of  the  saidis  gownis, viij//." 

In   the  Account  of  John.   Pari,  of   Mar,   Great    Treasurer  of   Scotland,   and  of    Sir 
Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  Treasurer-Depute,  the  Blue  Gowns  also  appear — thus: 

"  Junij  1617. 
"  Item,  to  James  Murray,  merchant,  for  fyftene  scoir  sex  elnis  and  ane  half  elne  of 
blew  claith  to  be  gownis  to  fyftie  am-  aigeit  men  according  to  the  yeiris  of  his  Majesteis 

age,  at  xls.  the  elne Inde,  vj  c  xiij  ft. 

••  Item,  to  workmen  for  careing  the  blewis  to  James  Aikman,  tailyeour,  his  hous, 

xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
"  Item,  for  ses  elnis  and  ane  half  of  harden  to  the  saidis  gownis,  at  vj  s.  viij  d.  the  elne. 

Inde,  xliij  s.  iiij  (/. 

"  [tem,  to  the  said  workmen  for  careing  of  the  gownis  fra  the  said  James  Aikman's 

to  the  palace  of  Halyrudehous xviij .«. 
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••  [tern,  for  making  the  saidis  fyftie  ane  gownis,  al  rij  s,  th<   pei©  .  .    [nde,  \\\  K.  sij  ». 

"  Item,  for  fyftie  ane  pursis  to  the  said  puire  men, Ij t. 

••  Item,  to  sir  Peter  Young,  lj  s.  to  be  put  in  everie  ane  of  the  saidis  lj  purais  to  the 

said  I> 'e  men, j  <  '^"  l.i.i  *. 

••  [tern,  to  the  said  sir  Peter,  to  buy  breid  and  think  to  the  aaid  puir  men, 

\j  li.  xiij  S.  iiij  (/. 

"  Item,  to  the  aaid  Sir  Peter,  to  be  dell  amang  uther  pnire  folk, j  clj. 

•■  [tern,  apoun  the  last  day  of  Junij  to  Doctor  Young,  Deane  of  Winchester  Elimo- 
sinar  Depul  to  his  Majestie,  twentie  fyve  pund  sterling,  to  be  gevin  to  the  puir  be  the 
way  in  bis  Majesteia  progress, [nde,  iijcfi." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  although  the  institution  of  Kind's  Bedesmen  .-till  subsists, 
they  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  their  peculiar 
dress  made  them  rather  a  characteristic  feature. 

Saving   thus  given  an  account  of  tin    i-   and  species   to  which    Edie   Ochiltree 

appertains,  the  author  may  add,  that  the  individual  he  had  in  his  eye  was  Andrew 
Gemmells,  an  old  mendicant  of  the  character  described,  who  was  many  year-  since  well 
known,  and  must  .-till  be  remembered,  in  the  vales  of  Gala,  Tweed,  Ettrick,  Yarrow, 
and  the  adjoining  country. 

The  author  has  in  his  youth  repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  Andrew,  bul  cannot 
recollect  whether  he  held  the  rank  of  Blue-Gown.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  old  figure, 
very  tall,  and  maintaining  a  soldierlike,  or  military  manner  and  address.  His  features 
were  intelligent,  with  a  powerful  expression  of  sarcasm.  His  motions  were  always  so 
graceful,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  suspected  of  having  studied  them;  for  he 
might,  on  any  occasion,  have  served  as  a  model  for  an  artist,  so  remarkably  striking  were 
his  ordinary  attitudes.     Andrew  Gemmells  had  little  of  the  cant  of  his  calling  j   his 

wants  were  food  and  shelter,  or  a  trifle  of  money,  which   he   always  claimed,  and   seemed 

to  receive  as  his  <\ut-.     He  sung  a  g 1  song,  told  a  good  story,  and  could  crack  a  severe 

jest  with  all  the  acumen  of  Shakspeare's  jesters,  though  without  using,  like  them,  the 
cloak  of  insanity.  It  was  some  fear  of  Andrew's  satire,  as  much  as  a  feeling  of  kindness 
or  charity,  which  secured  him  the  general  good  reception  which  he  enjoyed  everywhere. 
In  fact,  a  jest  of  Andrew  Gemmells,  especially  at  the  expense  of  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, flew  round  the  circle  which  he  frequented,   a>   surely  as  the  hon-mot  of  a  man  ol 

established  character  for  wit  glides  through  the  fashionable  world.  .Many  of  his  good 
things  arc  held  in  remembrance,  but  are  generally  too  local  and  personal  to  be  introduced 
here. 

Andrew  had  a  character  peculiar  to  himself  among  his  tribe,  for  aught  I  ever  heard. 

He  was  ready  and  willing  to  play  at  card-  or  dice  with  any  one  who  desired  such 
amusement.  This  was  more  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  itinerant  gambler,  called  in 
that  country  a  carron,  than  of  the  Scottish  beggar.  But  the  late  Reverend  Doctor 
Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  Galashiels,  assured  the  author,  that  the  last  time  hi'  saw 
Andrew  Gemmells,  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  at  brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
distinction,  and  birth.  To  preserve  the  due  gradations  of  rank,  the  party  was  made  :n 
an  open  w  indow  of  the  chateau,  the  laird  sitting  on  hi-  chair  in  the  inside,  the  beggar  on 

a  stool  in  the  yard  ;   and   they  played  on  the  window -.-ill.      The   -take   was   a   considerable 

parcel  of  silver.  The  author  expressing  some  surprise,  Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  the 
laird  was  no  doubt  a  humourist  or  original ;  but  that  many  decent  persons  in  those  times 
would,  like  him,  have  thought  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  passing  an  hour,  either 
in  card-playing  or  conversation,  with  Andrew  Gemmells. 

This  singular  mendicant  had  generally,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  a-  much  monej  about 
his  person,  as  would  have  been  thought  the  value  of  Ids  life  among  modern  foot  pads. 
On  one  occasion,  a  country  gentleman,  generally  esteemed  a  verynarrow  man.  happi 
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to  mee(  Andrew,  expressed  great  regret  that  he  had  no  Bilver  in  his  pocket,  or  he  would 
have  ■_! i s < ■  1 1  liim  sixpence:  —  "  I  can  give  you  change  for  a  note,  laird,"  replied  Andrew. 

Like  1 1 » <  >  - 1  who  have  arisen  to  the  head  of  their  profession^  the  modern  degradation 
which  mendicity  has  undergone  was  often  the  subject  of  Andrew's  lamentations.  Asa 
trade,  he  said,  it  was  forty  pounds  a-year  worse  since  ho  had  first  practised  it.  On 
another  occasion  he  observed,  begging  was  in  modern  limes  scarcely  the  profession  of  a 
gentleman;  and  that  it'  he  had  twenty  sons,  he  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  breed  one 
of  them  up  in  his  own  line      When  or  where  this  laudator  tcw/iori.i  ar/i  closed  his 

wanderings,  the  author  never  heard  with  certainty  ;   but  most  probably,  as  Burn8  says, 

he  (lied  a  cadger-powny's  death, 

At  some  dike  side. 

The  author  may  add  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  as  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Andrew 
Qemmells  ;  considering  these  illustrations  as  a  sort  of  gallery,  open  to  the  reception  of 
anything  which  may  elucidate  former  manners,  or  amuse  the  reader. 

The  author's  contemporaries  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  will  probably  remember 
the  thin  wasted  form  of  a  venerable  old  Bedesman,  who  stood  by  the  Potter-row  port, 
now  demolished,  and,  without  speaking  a  syllable,  gently  inclined  his  head,  and  offered 
his  hat,  but  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  urgency,  towards  each  individual  who 
passed.  This  man  gained,  by  silence  and  the  extenuated  and  wasted  appearance  of  a 
palmer  from  a  remote  country,  the  same  tribute  which  was  yielded  to  Andrew  pemmells's 
sarcastic  humour  and  stately  deportment.  He  was  understood  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
-en  a  student  in  the  theological  classes  of  the  University,  at  the  gate  of  which  the  father 
was  a  mendicant.  The  young  man  was  modest  and  inclined  to  learning,  so  that  a 
student  of  the  same  age,  and  whose  parents  were  rather  of  the  lower  order,  moved  by 
seeing  him  excluded  from  the  society  of  other  scholars  when  the  secret  of  hi.-  birth  was 
suspected,  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  offering  him  some  occasional  civilities.  The 
old  mendicant  was  grateful  for  this  attention  to  his  son,  and  one  day,  as  the  friendly 
student  passed,  he  stooped  forward  more  than  usual,  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage.  The 
scholar  drew  out  a  half-penny,  which  he  concluded  was  the  beggar's  object,  when  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  Jemmie,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with  them  next  Saturday,  "  on  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  potatoes,"  adding,  "  ye'll  put  on  your  clean  sark,  as  I  have  company."  The 
student  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept  this  hospitable  proposal,  as  man)'  in  his  place 
would  probably  have  done;  but,  as  the  motive  might  have  been  capable  of  misrepresen- 
tation, he  thought  it  most  prudent,  considering  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
old  man,  to  decline  the  invitation. 

Such  are  a  few  traits  of  Scottish  mendicity,  designed  to  throw  light  on  a  Novel  in 
which  a  character  of  that  description  plays  a  prominent  part.  AVe  conclude,  that  we 
have  vindicated  Edie  Ochiltree's  right  to  the  importance  assigned  him;  and  have  shown, 
that  we  have  known  one  beggar  take  a  hand  at  cards  with  a  person  of  distinction,  and 
another  give  dinner  parties. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  Antiquary  was  not  so  well 
received  on  its  first  appearance  as  either  of  its  predecessors,  though  in  course  of  time  it 
rose  to  equal,  and.  with  some  readers,  superior  popularity. 


Go  call  .1  conch,  and  let  a  coach  he  called. 
i  th.   man  ■■  the  callef 

him  nothing  call. 
iii  !  Coaeh  '  Coach  !  O  for  a  <  iach,  j  ■ 

CHRONONHOTOM  rnoLOGOS. 


T  was  early  on  a  fine  Bummer's  <iay.   mar  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
(■i'iitiii-\ .  when  a  young  man,  of  •rented  appearance,  journeying  towards 
the  north-east  of  Scotland,  provided   himself  with  a   ticket    in  one  of- 
j-i^  those  public  carriages  which  travel  between  Edinburgh  ami  the  Queens-1 
C**J  f,  rrv,  a(  which  place,  a-  th  ■   nana'  implies,  ami  as   is  well   known  to  all 

my  northern  readers,  tin  re  is  a  passage-boat  I'm'  crossing  the  Krith  of 
Forth.  The  coach  was  calculated  to  carry  six  regular  passengers,  besides  such  inter- 
lopers as  the  coachman  could  pick  up  by  the  way.  ami  intrude  upon  those  who  were 
legally  in  possession.  The  tickets,  which  conferred  right  to  a  seat  in  this  vehicle  . . i 
little  ease,  were  dispensed  by  a  sharp-looking  old  dame,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  a 
very  thin  nose,  who  inhabited  a  "laigh  shop,"  anglick,  a  cellar,  opening  to  the  High 
Str.et  by  a  straight  ami  steep  stair,  at  the  bottom  of- which  she  >.ild  tape,  thread,  needles, 
skeins  of  worsted,  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  such  f<  minine  gear,  to  those  who  had  the 

courage  and  skill   to  descend   to  the  profundity  of  her  dwelling,  without  falling  headlong 

themselves,  or  throwing  down  any  of  the  numerous  articles  which,  piled  on  each  aide  of 
the  descent,  indicated  the  profession  of  the  trader  below. 

The    written    hand-hill,    which,  pasted    on    a    projecting    hoard,    announced    that    the 
Qucensferry  Diligence,  or  [Tawes  Ely,  departed  precisely"  at  twelve  o'clock  on  'I' lay, 
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the  fifteenth  July,  17 — .  in  order  to  secure  for  travellers  the  opportunity  of  passing  the 
Frith  with  the  flood-tide,  lied  <>n  the  present  occasion  like  ;i  bulletin  ;  for  although  that 
hour  was  pealed  from  Saint  Giles's  steeple,  and  repeated  by-the  Tron,  no  coach  appeared 
upon  the  appointed  stand.  It  i-  true,  only  two  tickets  had  been  taken  out,  and  possibly 
the  lady  of  the  subterranean  man-ion  might  have  an  understanding  with  her  Automedon, 
that,  in  such  cases,  a  little  space  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  chance  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
places— or  the  Baid  Automedon  might  have  been  attending  a  funeral,  and  be  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  stripping  his  vehicle  of  its  lugubrious  trappings — or  he  might  have 
ike  a  half-mutckin  extraordinary  with  his  crony  the  hostler— or — in  short,  he 
di'l  not  make  his  appearance. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  began  to  grow  somewhat  impatient,  was  now  joined  by  a 
companion  in  this  petty  misery  of  human  life — the  person  who  had  taken  out  the  other 
place.  He  who  is  bent  upon  a  journey  is  usually  easily  to  he  distinguished  from  his 
fellow-citizens.  Tin-  boots,  the  great-coat,  the  umbrella,  the  little  bundle  in  his  hand, 
the  hat  pulled  over  his  resolved  brow-,  the  determined  importance  of  hi-  pace,  hi-  brief 
answers  to  the  salutations  of  lounging  acquaintances,  are  all  marks  by  which  the  expe- 
rienced traveller  in  mail-coach  or  diligence  can  distinguish,  at  a  distance,  the  companion 
of  his  future  journey,  a-  lie  pushes  onward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  is  then  that, 
with  worldly  wisdom,  the  lirst  comer  hastens  to  secure  the  best  berth  in  the  coach  for 
If,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  his  baggage  before  the  arrival 
of  his  competitors.  Our  youth,  who  was  gifted  with  little  prudence  of  any  sort,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  by  the  absence  of  the  coach,  deprived  of  the  power  of  availing 
himself  of  his   priority  of  choice,  amused  himself,  instead,  by  speculating  upon  the 

occupation  and  character  of  the  personage  who  was  now  come  to  th ach  office. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  age  of  sixty,  perhaps  older, — but  his  hale  com- 
plexion and  firm  step  announced  that  years  had  not  impaired  his  strength  or  health. 
His  countenance  was  of  the  true  Scottish  cast,  strongly  marked,  and  rather  harsh  in 
features,  with  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye,  and  a  countenance  in  which  habitual 
gravity  was  enlivened  by  a  cast  of  ironical  humour.  Hi-  dress  was  uniform,  and  of  a 
colour  becoming  his  ase  and  gravity:  a  wig,  well  dressed  and  powdered,  surmounted  by 
a  slouched  hat.  had  something  of  a  professional  air.  lie  might  be  a  clergyman,  yet  his 
appearance  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  usually  belongs  to  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  his  first  ejaculation  put  the  matter  beyond  question. 

He  arrived  with  a  hurried  pace,  and,  casting  an  alarmed  glance  towards  the  dial-plate 
of  the  church,  then  looking  at  the  place  where  the  coach  should  have  been,  exclaimed, 
••  Deil's  in  it  — I  am  too  late  after  all  !" 

The  young  man  relieved  hi-  anxiety,  by  telling  him  the  coach  had  not  yet  appeared. 
The  old  gentleman,  apparently  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  punctuality,  did  not  at  first 
feel  courageous  enough  to  censure  that  of  the  coachman.  He  took  a  parcel,  containing 
apparently  a  large  folio,  from  a  little  boy  v.  ho  followed  him,  and,  patting  him  on  the  head, 

bid  him  go  bark  and  tell  Mr.B ,  that  if  he  had  known  he  was  to  have  had  SO  much 

time  he  would  have  put  another  word  or  two  to  their  bargain, — then  told  the  boy  to 
mind  hi-  business,  and  he  woidd  lie  as  thriving  a. lad  as  ever  dusted  a  duodecimo.  The 
boy  lingered,  perhaps  in  hopes  of  a  penny  to  buy  marbles;  but  none  was  forthcoming. 
Our  senior  leaned  his  little  bundle  upon  one  of  the  posts  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
and.  being  the  traveller  who  had  first  arrived,  waited  in  silence  for  about  five  minutes  . 
the  arrival  of  tin-  expected  diligence. 

At   length,  after  one  or  two  impatient  glances  at  the  progress  of  the  minute-hand  of 

ock,  having  compared  it  with  hi-  own  watch,  a   huge  and  antique  gold  repeater, 

and   having  twitched  about  hi-  features  to  give  due  emphasis  to  one  or  two  peevish 

pshaws,  he  hailed  the  old  lady  of  the  cavern. 

■•  i  ,,,(,d  woman.- what  the  d— 1  is  her  name?— Mrs.  Macleuchar!" 
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Mrs.  Macleuchar,  aware  thai  she  had  a  defensive  pari  to  sustain  in  the  encounter 
which  was  to  follow,  was  in  do  hurry  to  hasten  the  discussion  by  returning  a  ready 
an-w  er. 

••  Mrs.  Macleuchar  —  Good  woman,"  i w it li  an  elei  ated  voice) — then  apart,  "  old  doited 
liair.  she's  as  deaf  as  a  post—]  say,  Mrs.  Macleuchar!" 

•■  l  am  just  serving  a  customer.— Indeed,  hinny,  it  will  no  be  a  bodle  cheaper  than  I 
tell  ye," 

■•  Woman,"  reiterated  the  traveller,  "do  you  think  we  can  stand  here  all  day  till  you 
lia\  e  cheated  that  poor  sen  ant  \\  ench  out  of  her  half-year's  fee  and  bountith?" 

••  ( Iheated  I"  retorted  Mrs.  Macleut  har,  eager  to  take  up  the  quarrel  upon  a  defensible 
ground — "  I  scorn  your  words,  sir;  you  are  an  uncivil  person,  and  I  desire  you  will  not 
stand  there  to  slander  me  at  my  ain  stairhead." 

••  The  woman."  said  the  senior,  looking  with  an  arch  glance  at  his  destined  travelling 
companion,  "does  nol  understand  the  words  of  action.  Woman,"  again  turning  to  the 
vault,  ••  I  arraign  not  thy  character,  Imt  I  desire  i"  know  what  is  bee e  of  thy  coach?" 

••  What's  jrour  wull?"  answered  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  relapsing  into  deafness. 

"We  have  taken  places,  ma'am."  said  the  younger  stranger,  "in  your  diligence  for 
Queensferry" "Which  Bhould  have  been  half-way  on  the  road  before  now."  con- 
tinued the  elder  and  more  impatient  traveller,  rising  in  wrath  as  he  spoke;  "and  now  in 

all  Likelil 1  we  shall   mi.--  tin;  tide  and  I   have  business  of  importance  on  the  other 

side— and  your  cursed  coach" 

"  The  coach  ? — Gude  guide  us,  gentlemen,  i-  it  noon  the  stand  yet?"  answered  the 
old  lady,  her  shrill  tone  of  expostulation  sinking  into  a  kind  of  apologetic  whine.  "Is 
it  tin-  coach  ye  hae  been  waiting  for?" 

••What  else  could  have  kept  us  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the  side  of  the  gutter  hen-. 
you — you  faithless  woman,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Macleuchar  now  ascended  her  trap  Btair  (for  Mich  it  might   he  called,  though 

constructed  of  .-tone),  until  her  DOSe  came  upon  a  level  with  the  pavement  :  then,  after 
wiping  her  Bpectacles  to  look  for  that  which  she  well  knew  was  not  to  be  found,  she. 
exclaimed)  with  well-feigned  astonishment,  "Gude  guide  us! — saw  ever  anybody  the 
like  o'  that  ?" 

••  Ye-,  you  abominable  woman,"  vociferated  the  traveller,  "many  have  seen  the  likr 
of  it,  and  all  will  see  the  like  of  it,  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  trolloping  sex  ;" 
then,  pacing  with  great  indignation  ln-fore  the  door  of  the  -hop.  -nil  a-  he  passed  aid 
repassed,  like  a  vessel  who  gives  her  broadside  a-  she  come-  abreast  of  a  hostile  fortress, 

he  -hoi   down   complaint-,  threat-,  and  reproaches,  on  the  embarrassed    .Mr-.  -Macleuchar. 

lie  would  take  a  post-chaise — he  would  call  a  hackney-coach — he  would  take  four  horses 

—  he  must — he  would   he  on    tic-  north  side  to-day — and   all    the  expense  of  hi-  journey, 

besides  damages,  direct  and  i sequential,  arising  from  delay,  should  he  accumulated  on 

the  devoted  hi  ad  of  Mrs.  Macli  uchar. 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  hi-  pettish  resentment,  that  the  younger  traveller, 
who   wa-    in    no   such    pressing    hurry  to  depart,   could    not    help   being   ainu.-ed    with    it. 

especially  as  it  was  obvious,  that  every  now  and  then  the  old  gentleman,  though  very 
angry,  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  vehi  mence.  Hut  when  Mrs,  Macleuchar  began 
also  to  join  in  the  laughter,  la-  quickly  put  a  -top  to  her  ill-timed  merriment. 

"  Woman,"  -aid  he,  "  is  that  advertisement  thine  ?"  showing  a  hit  of  crumpled  printed 

paper:   "Does   it    not   Bet   forth,  that.  (Jod  willing,  as  you   hy) lineally  express   it.  the 

Ilawe-  Fly.  or  Queensferry  Diligence,  would  set  forth  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock?  and  is 
it    not.  thou  falsest   of  creatine-,  now  a  quarter  past    twelve,  and   no  -uch  fly  or  dili 

to  be  seen? — Dost  thou  know  the  consequena   pf  seducing  the  lice,  -  by  false  reports? — 

do-t  thou  know  it  might  lie  brought  under  the  statute  of  leading-making  ?  Answer — and 
for  onee  in  thy  long,  useless,  and  evil  life,  let  it  he  in  the  words  of  truth  and  sincerity, — 
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hasl  thou  bucL  a  coach? — is  it  in  rerum  natural — »r  is  thi>  base  annunciation  a  mere 

swindl i   the  incautious,   to   beguili    them   of  their  time,  their  patience,   and  three 

shillings  of  sterling nej  of  this  realm?     tlast  thou,  I  say-,  such  n  coach?  ay  or  no?" 

"O  dear,  ves,  sir  ;  the  neighbours  ken  the  diligence  weel,  green  picked  out  wi'  red — 
three  yellow  wheels  and  a  black  ane." 


\\ 


"Woman,  thy  special  description  will  not  serve — it  may  be  only  a  lie  with  a  cir- 
cumstance." n 

"  O  man  !  man  !"  said  the  overwhelmed  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  totally  exhausted  at  having 
been  so  long  the  butt  of  his  rhetoric,  -take  back  your  three  shillings,  and  make  me  quit 
o'  ye." 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  woman — Will  three  shillings  transport  me  to  Queensferry, 
agreeably  to  thy  treacherous  program?— or  will  it  requite  the  damage  I  may  sustain  by 
leaving  my  business   undone?  or  repay  the  expenses   which    I   must  disburse  if  I   am 
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obliged  to  tnvrv  ;i  day  u(  the  South  Ferry  for  lack  of  tide?  Will  it  hire,  I  Bay,  a 
pinnace,  for  which  alone  the  regular  price  is  five  shillings?" 

Here  his  argument  was  cut  short  by  a  lumbering  noise,  which  proved  to  be  the 
advance  of  the  expected  vehicle,  pressing  forward  with  all  the  despatch  to  which  the 
broken-winded  jades  that  drew  it  could  i > < ■ — i I •  1  ^ -  be  urged.  With  ineffable  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Macleuchar  -aw  ber  tormentor  deposited  in  the  leathern  convenience;  but  still,  as 
it  «;h  driving  off,  his  head  thrust  out  of  the  window  reminded  her,  in  words  drowned 
amid  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  that,  it'  the  diligence  did  not  attain  the  Ferry  in  time 
to  save  tin-  flood-tide,  sin-,  .Mrs.  Macleuchar,  should  lie  held  resj sible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue. 

Tin-  coach  had  continued  in  motion  for  a  mile  or  two  before  the  stranger  had  completely 
repossessed  himself  of  his  equanimity,  as  was  manifested  by  the  doleful  ejaculations,  which 
he  mki'1.  tVoin  time  to  time,  on  tin  too  great  probability,  or  even  certainty,  of  their  missing 
the  flood-tide.  By  degrees,  however,  his  \\ rath  subsided;  he  wiped  his  brov  b,  relaxed  his 
frown,  and,  undoing  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  produced  his  folio,  on  which  he  gazed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  knowing  look  of  an  amateur,  admiring  its  height  and  condition, 

and  ascertaining  by  a  minute  and  individual  inspection  of  each  Leaf,  that  the  volu was 

uninjured  and  entire  from  title-page  to  colophon.  His  fellow  traveller  took  the  liberty 
of  inquiring  the  subject  of  his  studies.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  with  something  of  n, 
sarcastic  glance,  as  it'  he  supposed  the  young  querist  would  not  relish,  or  perhaps  under- 
stand his  answer,  and  pron iced  the  book  to  he  Sandy  Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septen- 

tiionale,  a  hook  illustrative  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Scotland.      The  querist,  nna]i]iallcd 

by  this  learned  title,  proceeded  to  put  several  questions,  which  indicated  that  he  had 
made  good  use  of  a  pood  education,  and  although  not  possessed  of  minute  information 
on  tin-  subject  of  antiquities,  had  yet  acquaintance  enough  with  the  classics  to  render 
him  an  interested  ami  intelligent  auditor  when  they  were  enlarged  upon.  The  elder 
traveller,  observing  with  pleasure  the  capacity  of  his  temporary  companion  to  understand 
and  answer  him,  plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  a  sea  of  discussion  concerning  urns,  vases, 
votive  altars,  Roman  camp-,  and  the  rule-  of  castrametation. 

The  pha  nre  of  this  discourse  had  such  a  dulcifying  tendency,  that,  although  two 
causes  of  delay  occurred,  each  of  much  more  serious  duration  than  that  which  had 
drawn  down  his  wrath  upon  the  unlucky  Mrs.  Macleuchar.  OUT  Antiquary  only  bestowed 
on  the  d.hiv  the  honour  of  a  t'f\v  episodical  poohfl  and  p-liaw-,  which  rather  seemed  to 
n  gard  the  interruption  of  his  disquisition  than  the  retardation  of  his  journey. 

The  first  of  these  stops  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  spring,  which  half  an 
hour's  labour  hardly  repaired.     To  the  second,  the  Antiquary  was  himself  accessory,  it 

not  tlie  principal   cause  of  it  ;   for,  observing   that  one  of  tin-  horses   luol  east   a  fore-foot 

shoe,  he  apprized  the  coachman  of  this  important  deficiency.  "  It's  Jamie  Martingale 
that  furnishes  tic  naigs  on  contract,  and  uphauds  them,"  answered  John,  ••and  1  am 
not  entitled  to  make  any  stop,  or  to  sutler  prejudice  by  the  iii.r  of  these  accident-." 

"And  when  you  go  to — I  mean  to  the  place  you  deserve  to  go  to,  you  scoundrel, — 
who  do  you   think  will   uphold  you  on  contract  ?    If  you  don't  stop  directly  and  carry  the 

poor  brute  to  the  next  smithy,  I'll  have  you  punished,  if  there's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
Mid-Lothian;"  and.  opening  the  coach  door,  out  he  jumped,  while  the  coachman  obeyed 

his  orders,  muttering,  that  "if  the  gentlemen  lost  the  tide  now,  they  could  not  say  but 
it  was  their  ain  fault,  since  he  was  willing  to  get  on."- 

I  like  so  little  to  analyze  the  complication  of  the  causes  which  influence  actions,  that 
I  will  not  venture  to  ascertain  whether  our  Antiquary's  humanity  to  the  poor  horse  was 
not  in  some  degree  aided  by  his  desire  of  showing  his  companion  a   Pict's  camp,  or 

Round-about,    a    subject    which   he    had    1 u    elaborately    discussing,    and    of    which    a 

speci n,  •■very  curious  and  perfect  ind I."  happened  to  exist  about  a  hundred  yards 

distant  from  the  spot  where  this  interruption  took  place.      Hut  were   1  compelled  to 
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decompose  the  motives  of  my  worthy  friend  (for  such  \\as  the  gentleman  in  the  sober 
Buit,  with  powdered  wig  and  slouched  bat),  I  should  say,  that,  although  he  certainly 
would  nut  in  any  case  have  suffered  the  coachman  to  proceed  while  the  horse  was  unfit 
for  service,  and  likely  to  suffer  bj  being  urged  forward,  yet  the  man  of  whipcord  escaped 
some  severe  abuse  and  reproach  by  the  agreeable  mode  which  the  traveller  found  out  to 

pass  the  inter\  al  of  delay. 

So  much  time  was  < sumed  by  these  interruptions  of  their  journey,  that  when  they 

aded  the  bill  above  the  Hawes  (for  so  the  inn  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Queens- 
fcrry  is  denominated),  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Antiquary  at  once  discerned,  from  the 
extent  of  wel  -and.  and  the  number  of  black  stones  and  n>ek~.  covered  with  sea-weed, 
which  were  visible  along  the  skirts  of  the  shore,  that  the  hour  of  tide  was  past.  The 
young  traveller  expected  a  burst  of  indignation  ;  but  whether,  as  Croaker  says  in  "  The 

(. 1-natured  Man."  our  hero  had  exhausted  himself  in  fretting  away  his  misfortunes 

beforehand,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  them  when  they  actually  arrived,  or  whether  lie 
found  the  company  in  which  he  was  placed  too  congenial  to  lead  him  to  repine  at  any- 
thing which  delayed  his  journey,  it  is  certain  that  he  submitted  to  his  lot  with  much 
resignation. 

"  The  d — l's  in  the  diligence  and  the  old  hag  it  belongs  to  ! — Diligence,  quoth  I  ?  Thou 
shouldst  have  called  it  the  Sloth — Fly,  quoth  she  ?  why.  it  moves  like  a  fly  through  a 
glue-pot  as  tlie  Irishman  says.  But  however,  time  and  tide  tarry  tor  no  man;  and  so, 
my  young  friend,  we'll  have  a  snack  here  at  the  Hawes,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  a 
place,  and  I'D  be  very  happy  to  finish  the  account  I  was  giving  you  of  the  difference 
between  the  mode  of  entrenching  castra  stativa  and  castra  cestiva,  things  confounded 
by  too  many  of  our  historians.  Lack-a-day.  if  they  had  ta'en  the  pains  to  satisfy  their 
own  eyes,  instead  of  following  each  other's  blind  guidance! — TTell !  we  shall  be  pretty 
comfortable  at  the  Hawes ;  and  besides,  after  all,  we  must  have  dined  somewhere,  and  it 
will  be  pleasanter  sailing  with  the  tide  of  ebb  and  the  evening  breeze." 

In  this  Christian  temper  of  making  the  best  of  all  occurrences,  our  travellers  alighted 
at  the  Haw  es. 


■fa 


i 


v  do  seandal  int.-  upon   th< 

A  poor  quotidian  raek  of  mutton  to 
Dry  to  be  grated!    and  that  driven  down 
With  beer  and  buttermilk,  mingled  together. 
.st  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 

the  word  that  glads  the  heart  uf  man. 
And  mine's  the  house  of  wine.     Sack,  says  mj 

i  dri  k  Sherry,  that's  my  pi 


S  the  senior  traveller  descended  the  crazy  steps  of  the  diligence  al  the 
~  inn.  In-  was  {riveted  by  the  fat,  gouty,  pursy  landlord,  with  thai  mixture 

uf  familiarity  and  respect  which  tin-  Scotch  innkeepers  of  the  old  - 
ifii  ""'''  '"  assume  towards  their  more  valued  custom 

■  ^-^sT***       "  ";IV'' :1  r:"'''  "'us,  Monkbarns !"  (distinguishing  him  by  his  territorial 

■  *  * "-     ■  epithet,  always  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  Scottish  proprietor) — "  is 
this  vim?     I  little  thought  to  have  seen  your  honour  here  till  the  summer  session  was 

nwir." 

■■  ledonnard  auld  deeviL,"  answered  his  guest,  his  Scottish  accent  predominating  when 
in  anger,  though  otherwise  not  particularly  remarkable, — "ye  donnard  auld  crippled 
idiot,  what  have  1  to  do  with  the  session,  or  the  geese  that  flock  to  it,  or  the  hawks  thai 
pick  their  pinions  for  them  ?" 

■■  Troth,  and  that's  true."  said  mine  lmst,  who,  in  fact,  only  spoke  upon  a  very  general 
recollection  of  the  stranger's  original  education,  yel  would  have  been  sorry  nol  to  have 

been  supposed  accurate  as  to  the  station  and  profession  of  him,  or  any  other lasional 

guest — "  That's  very  true  j  but  I  thought  ye  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to  look  after 
— I  have  am-  mysell — a  ganging  plea  that  my  father  Left  me,  and  bis  father  afore  left  tn 
him.  It's  about  our  back-yard—  ye'll  maybe  hae  heard  tit'  it  in  the  l'arliaiiient-l  Imi-c. 
Hutchison  against  Mackitchinson  ;  it's  a  weel-kenn'd  plea — it'-  been  four  times  in  afore 
the  fifteen,  and  deil  onything  the  wisest  o'  them  could  make  o't,  bul  jusl  to  Bend  it  oul 
again  t.»  the  outer-house.  <>  it's  a  beautiful  thin?:  to  see  how  Lang  and  how  carefully 
justice  i-  considered  in  this  country  !" 
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■■  II. .1.1  your  tongue,  you  fool,''  -:ii<l  the  traveller,  but  in  great  good-humour,  "and  tell 
us  what  you  can  give  this  young  gentleman  and  me  for  dinner." 

•■  On.  there's  6sh,  nae  doubt, — that's  sea-trout  ami  caller  haddocks,"  said  Maekitchinson, 
twisting  lii>  napkin;  "and  ye'll  be  for  a  mutton-chop,  and  there's  cranberry-tarts  very 
weel  preserved,  and — and  there's  just  onything  else  ye  like." 

■•  Which  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  else  whatever?  Well,  well,  the  lish  and  the  chop, 
ami  the  tarts,  will  do  very  well.  But  don't  imitate  the  cautious  delay  that  you  praise  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  Let  there  be  no  remits  from  the  inner  to  the  outer-house,  hear 
ye  me?" 

'•  Na.  na."  said  Maekitchinson,  whose  long  and  heedful  perusal  of  volumes  of  printed 
session  papers  had  made  him  acquainted  with  some  law  phrases — "the  denner  shall  be 
served  quamprimum,  and  that  peremptorie."  And  with  the  flattering  laugh  of  a  promising 
host,  he  left  them  in  his  sanded  parlour,  hung  with  prints  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

As,  notwithstanding  his  pledge  to  the  contrary,  the  glorious  delays  of  the  law  were 
not  without  their  parallel  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  our  younger  traveller  had  an  opportunity 
to  Step  out  and  make  some  inquiry  of  the  people  of  the  house  concerning  the  rank  and 
station  of  his  companion.  The  information  which  he  received  was  of  a  general  and  less 
authentic  nature,  but  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  name,  history,  and 
circumstances  of  the  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to  introduce 
more  accurately  to  our  readers. 

Jonathan  Oldenbuck,  or  Oldinbuck,  by  popular  contraction  Oldbuek,  of  Monkbarns, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  thriving  seaport  town  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  which,  for  various  reasons, 
we  shall  denominate  Fairport.  They  had  been  established  for  several  generations,  as 
landowners  in  the  county,  and  in  most  shires  of  England  would  have  been  accounted  a 

family  of  some  standing.     But  the  shire  of ■ —  was  filled  with  gentlemen  of  more 

ancient  descent  and  larger  fortune.  In  the  last  generation,  also,  the  neighbouring  gentry 
had  been  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  while  the  proprietors  of  Monkbarns,  like  the 
burghers  of  the  town  near  which  they  were  settled,  were  steady  assertors  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  latter  had,  however,  a  pedigree  of  their  own,  on  which  they  prided 
themselves  as  much  as  those  who  despised  them  valued  their  respective  Saxon,  Norman, 
or  Celtic  genealogies.  The  first  Oldenbuck,  who  had  settled  in  their  family  mansion 
shortly  after  the  Keformation,  was,  they  asserted,  descended  from  one  of  the  original 
printers  of  Germany,  and  had  left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  persecution-  directed 
against  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion.  He  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  town  near 
which  his  posterity  dwelt,  the  more  readily  that  he  was  a  sufferer  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  certainly  not  the  less  so,  that  he  brought  with  him  money  enough  to  purchase  the 
small  estate  of  Monkbarns,  then  sold  by  a  dissipated  laird,  to  whose  father  it  had  been 
gifted,  with  other  church  lands,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  great  and  wealthy  monastery  to 
which  it  had  belonged.  The  Oldenbucks  were  therefore  loyal  subjects  on  all  occasions 
of  insurrection;  and,  as  they  kept  up  a  good  intelligence  with  the  borough,  it  chanced 
that  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns,  who  flourished  in  1745,  was  provost  of  the  town  during  that 
ill-fated  year,  and  had  exerted  himself  with  much  spirit  in  favour  of  King  George,  and 
even  been  put  to  expenses  on  that  score,  which,  according  to  the  liberal  conduct  of  the 
existing  government  towards  their  friends,  had  never  been  repaid  him.  By  dint  of 
solicitation,  however,  ami  borough  interest,  he  contrived  to  gain  a  place  in  the  customs,^ 
ami.  being  a  frugal,  careful  man,  had  found  himself  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  his 
paternal  fortune.  lie  had  only  two  sons,  of  whom,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  present  laird 
was  the  younger,  ami  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  still  flourished  in  single  blessedness, 
and  the  other,  who  was  greatly  more  juvenile,  made  a  love-match  with  a  captain  in  the 
'Forty-two,  who  had  no  other  fortune  but  his  commission  and  a  Highland  pedigree. 
Poverrj  disturbed  a  union  which  love  would  otherwise  have  made  happy,  and  Captain 
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M'Intyre,  in  justice  to  Lis  wife  and  two  children,  ;i  boy  and  girl,  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  seek  hi-  fortune  in  the  East  Indies.  Being  ordered  upon  an  expedition  against 
Hyder  Ally,  t h.-  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  «  as  cut  off,  and  do  news  ever  reached 
his  unfortunate  wife,  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  was  murdered  in  prison,  or  survived, 
in  what  the  habits  of  the  [ndian  tyrant  rendered  a  hopeless  captivity.  She  sunk  under 
the  accumulated  load  of  grief  and  uncertainty,  and  left  ;i  son  and  daughter  to  the  charge 
of  her  brother,  the  <  xi-iin_r  laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  history  of  that  proprietor  himself  is  soon  told.  Being,  as  we  have  said,  a  second 
sun.  his  father  destined  him  to  a  share  in  ;i  substantial  mercantile  concern,  carried  on  by 
some  of  his  maternal  relations.  From  this  Jonathan's  mind  revolted  in  the  most 
irreconcilable  manner.  He  was  then  put  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  a  writer,  or 
attorney,  in  which  he  profited  so  far,  that  he  made  himaalf  master  of  the  whole  forms  of 
feudal  investitures,  and  showed  such  pleasure  in  reconciling  their  incongruities  and  tracing 

their  origin,  that  his  master  had  great  hope  he  would  day  he  an  able  conveyancer. 

But  he  halted  upon  the  threshold,  and.  though  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  origin 

and  system  of  the  law  of  his  eountry.  lie  could  never  he  persuaded  to  apply  it  to  lucrative 

and  practical  purposes.  It  was  not  from  any  inconsiderate  neglect  of  the  advantages 
attending  the  possession  of  money  that  he  thus  deceived  the  hope-  of  his  master.  "  Were 
he  thoughtless  or  light-headed,  or  ret  turn  prodigus,"  said  hi>  instructor,  "I  would  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  But  he  never  pay-  away  a  shilling  without  looking  anxiously  after 
the  change,  make-  his  sixpence  Lro  farther  than  another  lad's  half-crown,  and  will  ponder 
over  an  old  black-letter  copy  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  day.-,  rather  than  go  to  the  golf 
or  the  change-house  :  and  yet  he  will  not  bestow  one  of  these  days  on  a  little  business  of 
routine,  that  would  put  twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket — a  strange  mixture  of  frugality  and 
industry,  and  negligent  indolence — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him." 

But  in  process  of  time  his  pupil  gained  the  means  of  making  what  he  pleased  of  himself; 
for  his  father  having  died,  was  not  long  survived  by  bis  eldest  son,  an  arrant  fisher  and 

fowler,  who   departed   this   life,  in   consequent f  a   cold    caught    in   his   vocation,  while 

shooting  duck-  in  the  swamp  called  Kittlefitting-moss,  notwithstanding  his  having  drunk 
a  bottle  of  brandy  that  very  night  to  keep  the  cold  ojil  of  his  stomach.  Jonathan,  thi  refore, 

succei  ded  to  the  estate,  and  n  ith  it  to  the  mean-  of  subsisting  without  the  hated  drudgery 
of  the  law.  His  wishes  were  very  moderate;  and  a-  the  rent  of  his  -mall  property  rose 
with  tin'  improvement  of  the  country,  it  soon  greatly  exceeded  his  wants  and  expeiidit  in  e  : 
and  though  too  indolent  to  make  money,  he  was  by  no  mean-  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it  accumulate.  The  burghers  of  tie-  town  mar  w  bich  he  lived  regarded  him 
with  a  sort  of  envy,  a-  one  who  affected  to  divide  himself  from  their  rank  in  society,  and 

whose  Btudies  and  pleasures  seemed   to  them   alike  i im prehensible.     Still,  however, 

a  sort  of  hereditary  respect  for  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns,  augmented  by  the  knowledge  of 

hi-  being  a  ready-money  man,  kept   up  hi-  consequence  with  this  class  of  his  neighbours. 

The  country  gentlemen  were  generally  abo\  e  him  in  fortune,  and  beneath  him  in  intellect, 

and,  excepting  one  with  whom  he  lived  in  habit-  of  intimacy,  had  little  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns.  He  had.  however,  the  usual  resources,  the  company  of  the 
clergyman,  and  of  the  doctor,  when  he  chose  to  request  it.  and  also  his  own  pursuits  and 

pl  asures,  being  in  correspondei with  most  of  the  \  irtuosi  of  hi-  time.  «  ho.  like  himself, 

ured  decayed  entrenchments,  made  plan-  of  ruined  castles,  read  illegible  inscriptions, 

and  wrote  es-ays  on  medal-  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  pages  to  each  letter  of  the  legend. 

S  one  habits  of  hasty  irritation  he  bad  < trailed,  partly,  it  was  said  in  the  borough  of 

Fail-port,  from  an  early  disappointment  in  love,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  commenced 
misogynist,  as  he  called  it.  but  yet  more  b\  the  obsequious  attention  paid  to  him  by  bis 
maiden  sister  and  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  had  trained  to  consider  him  a-  the  greatest 
man  upon  earth,  and  whom  he  used  to  boast  of  as  the  only  women  he  had  ever  -ecu  who 
were  will   broke   in  and  bitted   to  obedience;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  Miss  Grizzy 
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Oldbuck  was  sometimes  apt  to  jibb  when  he  pulled  the  reins  t""  tight.  The  rest  of  his 
character  musl  be  gathered  from  the  story,  and  we  dismiss  with  pleasure  t li- -  tiresome 
of  recapitulation. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  actuated  by  the  same  curiosity  which  his 
fellow-traveller  had  entertained  on  his  account,  made  3om<  advances,  which  his  age  and 
station  entitled  him  to  do  in  a  more  direct  manner,  towards  ascertaining  the  name, 
destination,  and  finality  of  his  y< g  companion.    < 

His  name,  the  young  gentleman  said,  was  Lovel. 

••  What !  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog? — was  he  descended  from  King  Richard's 
favourite  ? " 

•■  He  had  no  pretensions,"  he  said,  "to  call  himself  a  whelp  of  that  litter;  his  father 
was  a  Dorth-of-England  gentleman.  He  was  al  present  travelling  to  Fairport  (the  town 
i.i  which  Monkbarns  was  situated),  and.  it'  lie  found  the  place  agreeable,  might 
perhaps  remain  there  for  some  weeks." 

••  Was  Mr.  Lovel's  excursion  solely  for  pleasure?" 

"  Not  entirely." 

"  Perhaps  on  business  with  some  of  the  commercial  people  of  Fairport  ?" 

"  It  was  partly  on  business,  but  had  no  reference  to  commerce." 

Here  he  paused  :  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  pushed  his  inquiries  a-  far  as  good  manners 
itted,  was  obliged  to  change  the  conversation.  The  Antiquary,  though  by  no  means 
::u  enemy  to  good  cheer,  was  a  determined  foe  to  all  unnecessary  expense  on  a  journey ; 
: ml  upon  his  companion  giving  a  hint  concerning  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  he  drew  a  direful 
picture  of  the  mixture  which  he  said  was  usually  sold  under  that  denomination,  and 
affirming  that  a  little  punch  was  more  genuine  and  better  suited  for  the  season,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  bell  to  order  the  materials.  But  Mackitchinson  had.  in  his  own  mind, 
-"tiled  their  beverage  otherwise,  ami  appeared  bearing  in  his  hand  an  immense  double 
(|uart  bottle,  or  magnum,  as  it  is  culled  in  Scotland,  covered  with  saw-dust  and  cobwebs, 
the  warrants  of  its  antiquity. 

"  Punch  !"  said  he,  catching  that  generous  sound  as  he  entered  the  parlour,  "  the  deil 
a  drap  punch  ye'se  get  lure  tin-  day.  Monkbarns,  and  that  ye  may  lay  your  account  wi\" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  impudent  rascal  ?" 

"  Ay.  ay.  it's  nae  matter  for  that — but  do  you  mind  the  trick  ye  served  me  the  last 
time  ye  were  here  ?" 

"  I  trick  you  ! " 

•■  A\ .  just  yoiir-ell.  Monkbarns.  The  Laird  o'  Tamlowrie,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Grizzlecleugh, 
and  Aidd  Rossballoh,  and  the  Bailie,  were  just  setting  in  to  make  an  afternoon  o't,  and 
you,  wi  some  o'  your  auld-warld  stories,  that  the  mind  o' man  canna  resist,  whirl'd  them 
to  the  back  o'  beyont  to  look  at  the  auld  Roman  camp — Alt.  sir  !"  turning  to  Lovel,  "  he 
wad  wile  the  bird  aff  tic;  Ire,'  wi'  the  tale-  he  tells  about  folk  lang  syn< — and  did  not 
I  lose  the  drinking  o'  sax  pints  o'  gude  claret,  for  the  deil  ane  wad  hae  stirred  till  be  had 
seen  that  out  at  the  leasl  ':" 

"  D'ye-  hear  the  impudent  SCOUndre]  !"  -aid  Monkbarns,  lint  laughing  at  the  same  time; 
for  the  worthy  landlord,  a-  lie  used  to  boast,  knew  the  measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  well 
as  e'l  i-  a  -outer  on  this  -id,.  Sol  way  ;    "  well,  well,  you  may  send  us  in  a  bottle  of  port." 

••  Port  ?   Na,  na!  ye  maun  leave  port  and  punch  to  the  like  o'  u it'-  claret  that's  tit 

for  you  lairds  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  nane  of  the  folk  ye  speak  so  much  o'  ever  drank  either 
of  the  twa." 

■•  Do  you  hear  how  absolute  the  knave  i-?  Well,  my  young  friend,  we  must  for  once 
prefer  tic-  Falernian  to  the  /•;/,•  Sabinum." 

The  ready  landlord  had  the  cork  instantly  extracted,  decanted  the  wine  into  a  ves-el  of 

suitable  capaciousness,  and.  declaring  it  parfumed  the  very  room,  left  his  guests  to  make. 
Tic  most  of  it. 
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MackHchinson'a  wine  was  really  good,  and  had  its  effecl  upon  the  spirits  of  the  eldi  i 
guest,  who  told  some  good  -torie-,  cut  some  sly  jokes,  and  at  Length  entered  into  a  learned 
discussion  concerning  the  ancient  dramatists  —  a  ground  on  which  he  found  his  new 
acquaintance  so  Btrong,  thai  at  length  he  began  to  suspecl  he  had  made  them  his  professional 
study.  "A  traveller  partly  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure? — Why,  the 
partakes  of  both;  it  is  a  labour  to  the  performers,  and  affords,  or  is  meanl  to  afford, 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  II''  seems,  in  manner  and  rank,  above  tin-  class  of  young  men 
who  take  that  turn ;  lint  1  remember  hearing  them  say,  that  tin:  little  theatre  at  Fairport 

was  to  open  with  the  performani f  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on 

any  stage.  It'  this  should  be  thee,  Lovel! — Lovel?  yes,  Love!  or  Belville  are  just  the 
names  which  youngsters  are  ant  to  assume  on  such  occasions — On  my  life,  I  am  sorry  for 

the  lad." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  was  habitually  parsimonious,  but  in  do  respects  mean:  his  t i i - ^ t  thought 
was  to  save  his  fellow-traveller  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  entertainment,  which  be 
supposed  must  be  in  his  situation  more  or  Less  inconvenient.  He  therefore  took  an 
opportunity  of  settling  privately  with  Mr.  Mackitchinson.  The  young  traveller  remon- 
strated against  hi*  Liberality,  and  only  acquiesced  in  deference  to  his  years  and  respectability. 

The  mutual  satisfaction  which  they  found  in  each  other's  society  induced  Mr. Oldbuck 
to  propose,  and  Lovel  willingly  to  accept,  a  scheme  for  travelling  together  to  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Mr.  (  ttdbuck  intimated  a  wish  to  pay  two-third-  of  the  hire  of  a  post-chaise, 
saying,  that  a  proportional  quantity  of  room  was  necessary  to  hi-  accommodation;  but 

thU  Mr.  Lovel  resolutely  declined.  Their  expense  then  was  mutual,  unless  when  Lovel 
occasionally  slipt  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  a  growling  po.-tilion  ;  for  (  Hdhuek,  tenacious 
of  ancient  customs,  never  extended  his  guerdon  beyond  eighteen-pence  a-stage.  In  this 
manner  they  travelled,  until  they  arrived  at  Fairport  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
day. 

Lovel  probably  expected  that  his  travelling  companion  would  have  invited  him  to 
dinner  on  his  arrival :  but  his  consciousness  of  a  want  of  ready  preparation  for  unexpected 
guests,  and  perhaps  some  other  reasons,  prevented  Oldbuck  from  paying  him  that 
attention.  He  only  begged  to  see  him  as  early  as  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  in 
a  forenoon,  recommended  him  to  a  widow  who  had  apartments  to  let,  and  to  a  person 
who  kept  a  decent  ordinary  ;  cautioning  both  of  them  apart,  that  he  only  knew  Mr.  Lovel 
as  a  pleasant  companion  in  a  post-chaise,  and  did  not  mean  to  guarantee  any  bills  which 
he  might  contract  while  residing  at  Fairport.  The  young  gentleman's  figure  and  manners, 
not  to  mention  a  well-furnished  trunk,  which  soon  arrived  by  sea,  to  his  address  at 
Fairport,  probably  went  as  far  in  his  favour  as  the  limited  recommendation  of  his 
fellow  -traveller. 


Vol.  It. 
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He  hail  a  routb  o'  auld  nick  naekets, 
Rusty  aim  caps,  and  jinglin-jackets. 
Would  held  the  Loudons  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmond  (rude: 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut-backets. 

Afore  the  nude. 

BnRKS. 


FTEG  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  new  apartments  at  Fun-port,  Mr.  Love! 
*5e  bethought  him   of  paying  the    requested   visit   to   his   fellow-traveller. 

He  did  not  make  it  earlier,  because,  with  all  tlie  old  gentleman's  good- 
'■:  humour  and  information,  there  had  sometimes  glanced  forth  in  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  toward-  liim  an  air  of  superiority,  which  his  companion 
considered  as  being  fully  beyond  what  the  difference  of  age  warranted. 
He  therefore  waited  the  arrival  of  his  baggage  from  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  arrange 
his  dress  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  make  liis  exterior  corresponding  to  the 
rank  in  society  which  he  supposed  or  felt  himself  entitled  to  hold. 
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It  was  the  fifth  day  after  bis  arrival,  that,  having  made  the  necessary  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  road,  he  went  ibrth  to  pay  lii-  respects  al  Monkbarns.  A  footpath  leading 
over  a  heathy  hill,  and  through  two  or  three  meadows,  conducted  him  to  this  mansion, 
which  stood  on  tin-  opposite  side  of  tin'  hill  aforesaid,  and  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  bay  and  shipping.  Secluded  from  (he  tow  n  by  the  rising  ground,  w  hich  also  screened 
it  from  tin'  north-west  wind,  tin-  house  had  a  solitary  and  sheltered  appearance.  The 
exterior  bad  little  to  recommend  it.  It  was  an  irregular  old-fashioned  building,  some 
pari  of  which  had  belonged  to  a  grange,  it  solitary  farm-house,  inhabited  by  tin-  bailiff, 
or  steward,  of  tin-  monastery,  when  tin1  pin'.'  was  in  possession  of  the  monks.  It  was 
thai  tl"'  community  stored  up  the  grain  which  they  received  as  ground-rent  from 
their  vassals;  t'"i\  with  the  prudence  belonging  i"  their  order,  all  their  conventional 
i.  venues  were  made  payable  in  kind,  ami  hence,  a-  the  presenl  proprietor  loved  t"  tell 
came  tin-  name  of  Monkbarns.  To  tin'  remains  of  tin'  bailiff's  house,  the  succeeding  lay 
inhabitants  had  made  various  additions  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  required  by 
their  families;  and,  a-  this  was  done  with  an  equal  contempt  of  convenience  within  ami 
architectural  regularity  without,  the  whole  bore  the  appearand'  of  a  hamlet  which  hud 
suddenly  stood  still  when  in  the  act  of  leading  down  one  ofAmphion's,  or  Orpheus's, 
country-dances.  It  was  surrounded  by  tall  clipped  hedges  of  yew  and  holly,  some  of 
which  still  exhibited  the  -kill  of  the  topiarian  artist,*  and  presented  curious  arm-chairs, 
towers,  and  the  figures  of  Saint  George  ami  the  dragon.  The  taste  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  did 
not  disturb  these  monuments  of  an  art  now  unknown,  and  he  was  the  [ess  tempted  so  to 

do,  as  it  must  n issarily  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  gardener.     One  tall  embowering 

holly  was.  however,  sacred  from  the  shear-;  ami.  on  a  garden  seat  beneath  its  shade, 

Love!  beheld  his  old  friend,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  Bide,  busily  employed 
in  perusing  the  London  Chronicle,  soothed  l.iy  the  summer  breeze  through  the  rustling 
leaves,  and  the  distant  dash  of  the  waves  as  they  rippled  upon  the  Band. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  immediately  rose,  and  advanced  to  greet  his  travelling  acquaintance  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "  By  my  faith."  said  he,  "I  began  to  think  you  had  changed 
your  mind,  and  found  the  stupid  people  of  Fairporl  BO  tiresome,  that  you  judged  them 
unworthy  of  your  talents,  and  had  taken  French  have,  as  my  old  friend  ami  brother- 
antiquary  Mac-Cribb  did,  when  he  went  off  with  one  of  my  Syrian  medals." 

"  I  hope,  my  g 1  sir,  I  should  have  fallen  under  no  such  imputation." 

"  Quite  as  bad.  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  had  stolen  yourself  away  without  giving  me  the 
pleasure  Of  seeing   you   again.       I    had    rather  you   had  taken  my  copper  (Mho  himself. 

But  come,  let  me  -how  you  the  way  into  my  sanctum  sanctorum — my  cell  I  may  call  it, 
for,  excepl  two  idle  hussies  of  womankind"  (by  this  contemptuous  phrase,  borrowed  from 

his  brother  antiquary,  the  cynic  Anthony  a-W 1.  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  used  to  di  note  the 

I  in  general,  and  his  sister  and  niece  in  particular),  "that,  on  some  idle  pretext  of 
relation-hip.  have  established  themselves  in  my  premises,  I  live  lure  as  much  a  Coenobite 
as  my  predecessor,  John  o'  the  Girnell,  whose  grave  I  will  -how  you  by  and  by." 

Thus  -peaking,  the  old  gentleman  led  the  way  through  a  low  door  ;  but,  before  entrance, 
suddenly  stopped  short  to  point  out  some  vestiges  of  what  he  called  an  inscription,  and, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  pronounced  it  totally  illegible,  "  Ah  !  if  you  but  knew,  Mr.  Lovel, 
the  time  and  trouble  that  these  mouldering  trace,-  of  letters  have  cost  me!  No  mother 
ever  travailed  so  for  a  child — and  all  to  no  purpose — although  1  am  almost  positive  that 
these  two  last  mark-  imply  the  fignre8,  or  letters,  I.Y,  and  may  give  us  a  good  guc-s  at 
the  real  date  of  the  building,  since  we  know,  aliunde,  thai  it  Was  founded  by  Abbot 
Waldimir  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — and.  I  profess,  I  think  that  centre 
ornament  might  be  made  out  by  better  eyes  than  mine." 

"  An  Topitiria,  the  art  of  clipping  yew  hedges  into  fantastic  figures.    A  I  tn,  <  ntitlui  .In  Toplarlo,  contains  * 

curious  account  of  tlic  process. 

('   2 
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••  I  think, "  answered  Lovel,  willing  to  humour  the  old  man,  "  it  has  something  the 
appearance  of  a  mitre." 

••  I  protest  von  are  right  !  you  are  right  1  it  never  struck  me  before— see  what  it  is  to 
have  youngi  r  ey<  -  -A  mitn — a  mitre— it  corres] 1-  in  every  respect." 

The  resemblance  was  not  much  nearer  than  that  of  Polonius's  cloud  to  a  whale,  or  an 
owzel;  it  was  sufficient,  however^  to  set  the  Antiquary's  brains  to  work.  "A  mitre,  my 
dear  sir,"  continued  he.  as  he  led  the  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  inconvenient  and  dark 
passages,  and  accompanied  hi-  disquisition  with  certain  necessary  cautions  to  his  guest — 
••  A  mitre,  my  dear  sir,  will  suit  our  abbot  as  well  as  a  bishop — he  was  a  mitred  abbot, 
and  at  the  very  top  of  the  roll— take  care  of  these  three  steps — I  know  Mac-(  iribb  denies 
this,  but  it  is  as  certain  a-  that  he  took  away  my  Antigonus,  no  leave  asked— you'll  see 
the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Troteosey,  Abbas  Trottocosiensis,  at  the  head  of  the  rolls  of 
parliament  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries— there  is  very  little  light  here,  and 
these  cursed  womankind  always  leave  their  tubs  in  the  passage — now  take  care  of  the 
corner— ascend  twelve  steps,  and  ye  are  safe!" 

Mr.  Oldbuck  had  by  this  time  attained  the  top  of  the  winding  stair  which  led  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  opening  a  door,  and  pushing  aside  a  piece  of  tape-try  with  which  it 
was  covered,  bis  first  exclamation  was,  "  What  are  you  about  here,  you  sluts?"  A  dirty 
barefooted  chambermaid  threw  down  her  cluster,  detected  in  the  heinous  fact  of  arranging 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  tied  out  of  an  opposite  door  from  the  face  of  her  incensed 
master.  A  genteel-looking  young  woman,  who  was  superintending  the  operation,  stood 
her  ground,  but  with  some  timidity. 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  your  room  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  just  came  to  see  that  Jenny 
laid  every  thing  down  where  she  took  it  up." 

"  And  how  dare  you,  or  Jenny  either,  presume  to  meddle  with  my  private  matter;  ?"' 
(Mr.  Oldbuck  hated  2»<tting  to  rights  as  much  as  Dr.  Orkborne,  or  any  other  professed 
student.)  "  Go  sew  your  sampler,  you  monkey,  and  do  not  let  me  find  you  here  again, 
as  you  value  your  ears. — I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  the  last  inroad  of  these  pretended 
friends  to  cleanliness  was  almost  as  fatal  to  my  collection  as  Hudibras's  visit  to  that  of 
Sidrophel ;  and  I  have  ever  since  missed 

My  copperplate,  with  almanacks 
Engraved  upon't,  and  other  knacks; 
My  moon-dial,  with  Napier's  bones, 
And  several  constellation  stones; 
My  flea,  my  morepeon,  and  punaise, 
I  purchased  for  my  proper  ease. 

And  so  forth,  as  old  Butler  has  it." 

The  young  lady,  after  curtseying  to  Lovel,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  her 
escape  during  this  enumeration  of  losses.  "  You'll  be  poisoned  here  with  the  volumes  of 
dust  they  have  raised,"  continued  the  Antiquary  ;  "  but  I  assure  you  the  dust  was  very 
ancient,  peaceful,  quiet  dust,  about  an  hour  ago,  and  would  have  remained  so  for  a  hundred 
years,  had  not  these  gipsies  disturbed  it,  as  they  do  every  thing  else  in  the  world." 

It  was  indeed  some  time  before  Lovel  could,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  perceive 
in  what  sort  of  den  his  friend  had  constructed  his  retreat.  It  was  a  lofty  room,  of  middling 
size,  obscurely  lighted  by  high  narrow  latticed  windows.  One  end  was  entirely  occupied 
by  book-shelves,  greatly  too  limited  in  space  for  the  number  of  volumes  placed  upon  them, 
which  were,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  files  deep,  while  numberless 
others  Uttered  the  floor  and  the  tables,  amid  a  chaos  of  maps,  engravings,  scraps  of 
parchment,  bundles  of  papers,  pieces  of  old  armour,  swords,  dirks,  helmets,  and  Highland 
targets.  Behind  Mr.  Oldbuck's  seat  (which  was  an  ancient  leathern-covered  easy-chair, 
worn  smooth  by  constant  use),  was  a  huge  oaken  cabinet,  decorated  at  each  corner  with 
Dutch  cherubs,  having  their  little  duck -wings  displayed,  and  great  jolter-headed  visages 
placed  between  them.    The  top  of  this  cabinet  was  covered  with  busts,  and  Roman  lamps 
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ami  paterae,  intermingled  with  one  or  two  bronze  figures.  The  walls  of  the  apartment 
were  partly  clothed  with  grim  old  tapestry,  representing  the  memorable  story  of  Sir 
Gawaine's  wedding,  in  which  lull  justice  was  done  to  the  ugliness  of  the  Lothely  Lady  ; 

although,  to  judge  tV his  own  looks,  the  gentle  knight  had  less  r<  :i~i>n  to  be  disgusted 

with  the  match  on  account  of  disparity  of  outward  favour,  than  the  romancer  has  given 
us  to  understand.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  panelled,  or  wainscotted,  with  black  oak, 
against  which  hung  two  or  three  portrait-  in  armour,  being  characters  in  Scottish  historj . 
favourites  of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  as  many  in  tie-wigs  and  laced-coats,  staring  represen- 
tatives "This  own  ancestors.  A  large  old-fashioned  oaken  table  was  covered  with  u 
profusion  of  papers,  parchments,  books,  and  nondescript  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  which 
seemed  to  have  little  to  recommend  them,  besides  rust  and  the  antiquity  which  it  indicates. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wreck  of  ancient  books  and  utensils,  with  a  gravity  equal  to  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sat  a  large  Mack  cat,  which,  to  a  superstitious  eye.  might 
have  presented  the  genius  loci,  the  tutelar  demon  of  the  apartment.  The  floor,  as  well  as 
the  table  and  chairs,  was  overflowed  by  the  same  marc  magnum  of  miscellaneous  trumpery, 
where  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  lind  any  individual  article  wanted,  as  to  put  it 
to  any  use  w  hen  discoi  ered. 

Amid  this  medley,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  one's  way  to  a  chair,  without  stumbling 
over  a  prostrate  folio,  or  the  still  more  awkward  mischance  of  overturning  some  pier,  of 
Roman  or  ancient  British  pottery.  And,  when  the  chair  was  attained,  it  had  to  be 
disencumbered,  with  a  careful  hand,  of  engravings  which  might  have  received  damage, 
and  of  antique  spurs  and  buckles,  which  would  certainly  have  occasioned  it  to  any  sudden 
occupant.  Of  this  the  Antiquary  made  Love!  particularly  aware,  adding,  that  his  friend, 
the  Kcv.  Doctor  lleavvsterne  from  the  Low  Countries,  had  sustained  much  injury  by 
sitting  down  suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  ancient  calthrops,  or  cratu-taes,  which 
bad  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near  Bannoekburn,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert 
Bruce  to  lacerate  the  feet  of  the  English  chargers,  came  thus  in  process  of  time  to 
endamage  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned  professor  of  I'treeht. 

Having  at  length  fairly  settled  himself,  and  being  nothing  loath  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  strange  objects  around  him,  which  his  host  was  equally  ready,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  explain,  Lovel  was  introduced  to  a  large  club,  or  bludgeon,  with  an  iron 
spike  at  the  end  of  it,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  lately  found  in  a  field  on  the  Monkbarns 
property,  adjacent  to  an  old  burying  ground.  It  had  mightily  the  air  of  such  a  stick  as 
the  Highland  reapers  use  to  walk  with  on  their  annual  peregrinations  from  their  moun- 
tains; but  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  strongh  tempted  to  believe,  that,  as  its  shape  was  singular, 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  clubs  with  which  the  monk-  aimed  their  peasants  in  lieu 
of  more  martial  weapon-, — whence,  he  observed,  the  villains  were  called  Colve-carles,  or 
KoJb-kerh,  that  is,  Clavigeri,  or  club-bearers.  For  the  truth  of  this  custom,  he  quoted 
the  chronicle  of  Antwerp  and  that  of  St  Martin  :  against  which  authorities  Lovel  had 
nothing  to  oppose,  having  never  heard  of  them  till  that  moment. 

Mr.  I  Hdbuck  next  exhibited  thumb-screws,  which  had  given  the  Covenanters  of  former 
days  the  cramp  in  their  joints,  and  a  collar  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convicted  of  theft, 
whose  services,  as  the  inscription  bore,  had  been  adjudged  to  a  neighbouring  baron,  in 
lieu  of  the  modern  Scottish  punishment,  which,  as  Oldbuck  said,  send-  such  culprits  to 
enrich  England  by  their  labour,  and  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  Many  and  \aiioiis 
Were  the  other  curiosities  which  he  showed  ; — but  it  was  chiefly  upon  hi-  book-  that  he 
prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  complacent  air,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  crowded  and 
dusty  shelve-,  the  verses  of  old  Chaucer — 

For  he  would  rather  have,  at  his  Ind-head. 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy. 
Than  robei  rich,  rebeck,  or  saltery. 
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This  pithj  motto  he  delivered,  shaking  lii-  head,  and  gn  ing  each  guttural  the  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  forgotten  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

The  collection  was  indeed  a  curious  one,  and  might  well  be  envied  by  an  amateur. 
Yet  it  was  not  collected  al  the  enormous  prices  "t'  modern  times,  which  are  sufficient  to 
have  appalled  the  mosl  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac  upon  record,  whom  we 
lake  to  have  been  none  else  than  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  a-,  among 
other  slight  indications  of  an  infirm  understanding,  he  is  stated,  by  bis  veracious  historian, 
lid  I  Ian  n  t  Benengeli,  to  ha\  e  exchanged  Gelds  ami  farms  lor  folios  and  quartos  of  chivalry. 
In  this  species  of  exploit,  tin'  good  knight-errant  has  been  imitated  by  lords,  knights,  and 
squires  of  our  own  day,  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  that  has  mistaken  an  inn 
for  a  castle,  or  laid  hi-  Lance  in  rest  against  a  windmill.  Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  follow 
these  collectors  in  such  excess  of  expenditure;  but,  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal 
labour  of  forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  hi-  time  and  toil,  lie 
was  no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  of  peripatetic  middle-men.  who.  trafficking 
between  the  obscure  keeper  of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once  ..1' 
the  ignorance  of  the  former,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  taste  of  the  latter.  When 
such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  seldom  failed  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  was 
to  arrest  the  object  of  your  curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  story  of 
Snuffy  Davie  and  Caxton's  Game  at  Chess. — "  Davy  Wilson,"  he  said,  "commonly  called 
Snuffy  Davy,  from  his  inveterate  addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts 
for  searching  blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes.  He  had  the  scent  of  a 
slow-hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.  He  would  detect  you  an  old  black-letter 
ballad  among  the  leaves  of  a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editio  princeps  under  the  mask  of  a 
school  Corderius.  Snuffy  Davy  bought  the  'Game  of  Chess,  1474,'  the  first  book  ever 
printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in  Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our 
money.  He  sold  it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many  books  as  came  to  twenty 
pounds  more.  Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas. 
At  Dr.  Askew's  sale,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  this  inestimable 
treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value,  and  was  purchased  by  Royalty  itself,  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  ! — Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Lord  only  knows,"  lie  ejaculated,  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  lifted-up  hands — "  Lord  only  knows  what  would  be  its  ransom ; — and  yet 
it  was  originally  secured,  by  skill  and  research,  for  the  easy  ecpiivalent  of  twopence 
sterling.*  Happy,  thrice  happy,  Snuffy  Davie  ! — and  blessed  were  the  times  when  thy 
industry  could  be  so  rewarded  ! 

"  Even  I,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "  though  far  inferior  in  industry  and  discernment  and 
presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  can  show  you  a  few — a  very  few  things,  which 
I  have  collected,  not  by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  might, — although,  as  my 
friend  Lucian  says,  he  might  chance  to  throw  away  his  coin  only  to  illustrate  his  igno- 
rance,— but  gained  in  a  manner  that  shows  I  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  this 
bundle  of  ballads,  not  one  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them  an  hundred  years 
older.     I  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them  better  than  her  p-alm- 

1 k.     Tobacco,  sir,  snuff,   and  the  Complete   Syren,  were  the  equivalent!      For  that 

mutilated  copy  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of  two  dozen  bottles 
of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned  proprietor,  who,  in  gratitude,  bequeathed  it  to  me  by 
hi-  last  will.  These  little  Elzevirs  are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by 
night  and  morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the  Bow,  St.  Mary's  Wynd, — 
wherever,  in  fine,  there  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscellaneous  dealers 
in  things  rave  ami  curious.  How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  on  a  halfpenny,  lest,  by  a 
too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be  led  to  suspect  the  value 
I  set  upon  the  article! — how  have  I  trembled,  lest  some  passing  stranger  should  chop  in 

*  This  bibliomaniacal  anecdote  is  literally  true  ;  and  David  Wilson,  the  author  need  not  t^-ll  hi .  brethren  of  the  Roxburghe 
and  Bannatyne  Clubs,  v.  as  a  real  personage. 
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between  me  and  the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped  to 

turn  over  the  l ks  at  the  -tall,  as  a  rival  amateur,  or  prow  ling  I kseller  in  disguise  ! — 

And  then,  BIr.  Lovel,  the  sly  satisfaction  with  which  one  pays  the  consideration,  and 
pock<t-  the  article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference,  «  bile  the  hand  is  trembling  w ith  plea 
— Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and  emulous  rivals  by  showing  them  such  a 
treasure  as  tin-"  |  displaying  a  little  black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primer ; >  "  to 
enjoy  their  surprise  and  eni  y,  shrouding  meanwhile,  under  a  \  i  il  of  mysterious  conscious- 
ness, our  own  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity; — these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the 
white  moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pain-,  and  sedulous  attention,  which  our 
profession,  above  all  others,  so  peculiarly  demands!" 

Lovel  was  not  a  little  amused  at  hearing  the  old  gentleman  run  on  in  this  manner, 
and,  however  incapable  of  entering  into  the  full  merits  of  what  he  beheld,  he  admired, 
as  much  as  could  have  been  expected,  the  various  treasures  which  Oldbuck  exhibited. 
I  [ere  were  editions  esteemed  as  being  the  first,  and  there  stood  those  scarcely  less  regardt  d 
a<  being  the  last  and  best;  here  was  a  honk  valued  because  it  had  the  author'-  final 
improvements,  and  there  another  which  (strange  to  tell!)  was  in  request  because  it  had 
them  not.  <  )ur  was  precious  because  it  was  a  folio,  another  because  it  was  a  duodecimo  i 
some  because  they  were  tall,  some  because  they  were  short  :  the  merit  of  this  lay  in  the 
title-page — of  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Finis.  There  was,  it. 
seemed,  no  peculiar  distinction,  however  trifling  or  minute,  which  might  not  lt i \  •  •  value 
to  a  volume,  providing  the  indispensable  quality  of  scarcity,  or  rare  occurrence,  was 

attached  to  it. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  was  the  original  broadside — the  1  >\  big  Speech,  1!1 ly  Murder, 

or  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders, — in  it*  primary  tattered  guise,  as  it   \\a-  hawked 

through   the   streets,  and    sold   for   the   cheap   and   easy  price   of  one    penny,   though    now 

worth  the  weight  of  that  penny  in  gold.  On  these  the  Antiquary  dilated  with  transport, 
and  read,  with  a  rapturous  voice,  the  elaborate  titles,  which  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  contents  that  the  painted  signs  without  a  showman's  booth  do  to  the  animals  within. 

BIr.  Oldbuck,  for  example,  piqued  him-elf  esj tally  in  possessing  an  unique  broadside, 

entitled  ai  d  called  "  Strange  and  Wonderful  News  from  Chipping-Norton,  in  the  County 

of  Oxon,  of  certain  dreadful  Apparitions  which  were  -ecu  in  the  Ah the  26th  of  July, 

1610,  at   Hall'  an   Hour  after   Nine  o'Clock   at    Noon,  and  continued   till  Eleven,  in  which 

Time  was  seen  Appearances  of  several  flaming  Swords,  strange  Motions  of  the  superior 

Orbs;   with  the  unusual  Sparkling  of  the  Star-,  with  their  dreadful  Continuations:    With 

the  Account  of  the  ( )peni in'  of  the  Heavens,  and  strange  Appearance-  therein  disclosing 
themselves,  with  several  other  prodigious  Circumstances  not  heard  of  in  any  Age,  to  the 
great  Amazement  of  tie.  Beholders,  a-  it  was  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  one  Mr.  Colley, 
living  in  West  Smithfield,  and  attested  by  Thomas  Brown,  Elizabeth  Greenaway,  and 
Anne  Gutheridge,  who  were  Spectators  of  the  dreadful  Apparition-:  And  if  any  one 
would  he  further  satisfied  of  the  Truth  of  this  Relation,  let  them  repair  to  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's, at  the  Hear  Inn.  in  We8t  Smithfield,  and  they  may  he  satisfied."* 

'■  You  laugh  at  this,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  collection,  "  and  1  forgive  you.  I  do 
acknowledge  that  the  charms  on  which  we  doat  are  not  so  obvious  to  tl yes  of  youth 

a-  those  of  a  fair  lady  :    hut   \oii  will  grow  wi-er,  and  see  more   justly,  when  you  come  to 

wear  spectacles. — Yet  stay,  T  have  one  piece  of  antiquity,  which  you,  perhaps,  will  prize 
more  highly." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  keys,  then  pulled 

aside  a  piece  of  the  tapestry  which  concealed  tic  .1 •  of  a  small  closet,  into  which  he 

descended  by  four  stone-steps,  and.  after  some  tinkling  among  bottles  and  can-,  produced 
two  long-stalked  wine-glasses  with  bell  mouths,  such  a-  are  -ecu  in  Teniers'  pieces,  and 

•  Of  this  tliricc  and  four  times  rare  broadside,  the  author  pn-<c<*es  an  exemplar. 
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a  small  bottle  of  what  he  ealled  rich  racy  canary,  with  a  little  bit  of  diet-cake,  on  a  small 
silver  server  of  exquisite  old  workmanship.  "I  will  say  nothing  of  the  server,"  he 
remarked,  "  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  old  mad  Florentine,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  But,  Mr.  Lovel,  our  anerstors  drank  sack — you,  who  admire  the  drama,  know 
where  that's  to  be  found. — Here's  success  to  your  exertions  at  Fairport,  sir !" 

"  And  to  you,  sir,  and  an  ample  increase  to  your  treasure,  with  no  more  trouble  on 
your  part  than  is  just  necessary  to  make  the  acquisitions  valuable." 

After  a  libation  so  suitable  to  the  amusement  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  Lovel 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Oldbuek  prepared  to  give  him  his  company  a  part  of  the 
way,  and  show  him  something  worthy  of  his  curiosity  on  his  return  to  Fairport. 


I  '    J 


The  pawkie  auld  carle  cam  owcr  the  tea, 

;.  | d-e'eiu  and  good  morrows  to  nic, 

i  -.   Kind  Sir,  f<<r  ynur  courtesy, 
Will  ye  lodge  a  silly  puir  man.' 

In:    (.mi  mi  KZIB   Mav 


"'"tit '? V^^'-  ^  ^  ,wo  ,l'i,I1,ls  moved  through  :i  little  orchard,  where  the  aged  appl 
"-  >^^vw\j.  trees,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  showed,  as  i-  usual  in  tin-  neighbourhood  of 
g£)  monastic  buildings,  thai  the  'lay-  of  the  monk-  had  not  always  been 
Jk  spent  in  indolence,  but  often  dedicated  to  horticulture  ami  gardening, 
M  Sir.  Oldbuek  tailed  not  to  make  Lovel  remark,  that  the  planters  of  those 
'•♦  days  were  possessed  of  the  modern  secret  of  preventing  the  root-  of  the 
fruit-trees  from  penetrating  the  till,  and  compelling  them  to  spread  in  a  lateral  direction, 
by  placing  paving-stones  beneath  the  tree-  when  first  planted,  so  a-  to  interpose  between 
their  fibre-  and  the  subsoil.  "This  old  fellow,"  he  -aid.  "which  was  blown  down  last 
summer,  and  -till,  though  ball'  reclined  on  the  ground,  i-  covered  with  fruit,  has  I"'  u, 
as  you  may  see,  accommodated  with  -neb  a  barrier  between  his  roots  and  the  unkindly 
till.  That  other  tree  has  a  story: — the  fruit  is  called  the  Abbot'-  Apple;  the  lady  ot 
a  neighbouring  baron  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  would  often  pay  a  visit  to  Monkbarns, 

to  have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  it  fr the  tree,     'fin-  husband,  a  jealous  man.  belike. 

suspected  that  a  taste  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  Mother  Eve  prognosticated  a  similar 
fall.  As  the  honour  of  a  noble  family  i-  concerned.  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  -ubjeet. 
only  that  the  land-  of  Lochard  and  Cringlecul  -till  pay  a  fine  of  sis  bolls  of  barley 
annually,  to  atone  the  guilt  of  their  audacious  owner,  who  intruded  himself  and  hi> 
worldly  suspicions  upon  the  seclusion  of  the  Abbot  and  his  penitent.— Admire  the  littli 
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belfrey  rising  above  the  ivy-mantled  porch — there  was  here  a  kospitium,  hospitale,  or 
hospitamentum  (for  il  is  written  all  these  various  vi  ays  in  the  old  writings  and  evidenl  ,) 
in  which  the  monks  received  pilgrims.  I  know  our  minister  has  said,  in  the  Statistical 
Account,  that  the  kospitium  was  situated  either  <m  the  laiids  of  Haltweary,  or  upon 
those  of  Half-star  vet ;  but  he  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Lovel — that  is  the  gate  called  still  the 
Palmer's  Port,  and  my  gardener  found  many  lawn  stones,  when  he  was  trenching  the 
ground  for  winter  celery,  several  of  which  1  have  sent  as  specimens  to  my  learned 
friends,  and  to  the  various  antiquarian  societies  rtf  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member. 
But  I  will  say  no  more  at  present;  I  reserve  something  for  another  visit,  and  we  have 
an  object  of  real  curiosity  before  us." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  led  the  way  briskly  through  one  or  two  rich  pasture 
in<  adows,  to  an  open  heath  or  common,  and  so  to  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence.  "  Here," 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Lovel,  is  a  truly  remarkable  spot." 

"It  commands  a  fine  view,"  said  his  companion,  looking  around  him. 

"True  :  but  it  is  not  for  the  prospect  I  brought  you  hither;  do  you  see  nothing  else 
remarkable  ? — nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ?" 

••  Why.  yes  ;  I  do  see  something  like  a  ditch,  indistinctly  marked." 

"  Indistinctly  ! — pardon  me,  sir,  but  the  indistinctness  must  be  in  your  powers  of 
vision.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  traced — a  proper  agger  or  vallum,  with  its 
ponding  ditch  or  fossa.  Indistinctly  !  wdiy,  Heaven  help  you,  the  lassie,  my  niece, 
as  light-headed  a  goose  as  womankind  affords,  saw  the  traces  of  the  ditch  at  once. 
Indistinct ! — why,  the  great  station  at  Ardocb,  or  that  at  Burnswark  in  Annandale,  may 
be  clearer,  doubtless,  because  they  are  stative  forts,  whereas  this  was  only  an  occasional 
encampment.  Indistinct  ! — why,  you  must  suppose  that  fools,  boors,  and  idiots,  have 
ploughed  up  the  land,  and,  like  beasts  and  ignorant  savages,  have  thereby  obliterated  two 
sides  of  the  square,  and  greatly  injured  the  third  ;  but  you  see,  yourself,  the  fourth  side 
is  quite  entire !" 

Lovel  endeavoured  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  away  his  ill-timed  phrase,  and  pleaded 
his  inexperience.  But  he  was  not  at  once  quite  successful.  His  first  expression  had 
come  too  frankly  and  naturally  not  to  alarm  the  Antiquary,  and  he  could  not  easily  get 
over  the  shock  it  bail  given  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  continued  the  senior,  "  your  eyes  are  not  inexperienced :  you  know  a 
ditch  from  level  ground,  I  presume,  when  you  see  them  ?  Indistinct !  wdiy,  the  very 
common  people,  the  very  least  boy  that  can  herd  a  cow,  calls  it  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes  ; 
and  if  that  does  not  imply  an  ancient  camp,  I  am  ignorant  what  does." 

Lovel  having  again  acquiesced,  and  at  length  lulled  to  sleep  the  irritated  and  suspicious 
vanity  of  the  Antiquary,  he  proceeded  in  his  task  of  cicerone.  "You  must  know,"  In' 
said,  "our  Scottish  antiquaries  have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  local  situation  of  the 
final  conflict  between  Agricola  and  the  Caledonians;  some  contend  for  Ardoch  in 
Strathallan,  some  for  Innerpeffry,  some  for  the  Bacdykes  in  the  Mearns,  and  some  are 
for  carrying  the  scene  of  action  as  far  north  as  Blair  in  Athole.  Now,  after  all  this 
di-eussion,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  his  slyest  and  most  complacent 
looks,  "  wdiat  would  you  think,  Mr.  Lovel, — I  say,  what  would  you  think, — if  the 
memorable  scene  of  conflict  should  happen  to  be  on  the  very  spot  called  the  Kaim  of 
Kinprunes,  the  property  of  the  obscure  and  humble  individual  who  now  speaks  to  you." 
Then,  having  paused  a  little,  to  suffer  his  guest  to  digest  a  communication  so  important, 
he  resumed  bis  disquisition  in  a  higher  tone.  "  Yes,  my  good  friend,  I  am  indeed  greatly 
deceived  if  this  place  does  not  correspond  with  all  the  marks  of  that  celebrated  place  of 
action.  It  was  near  to  the  Grampian  mountains — lo  !  yonder  they  are,  mixing  and 
contending  witli  the  sky  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon!  It  was  in  conspertii  classis — in 
sight  of  the  Roman  fleet;  and  would  any  admiral.  Roman  or  British,  wish  a  fairer  bay 
to  ride  in  than  that  on  your  right  hand?    It    is  astonishing    how  blind  we  professed 
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antiquaries  sometimes  are!  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Saunders  Gordon,  General  Roy, 
Dr.  Stukely, — why,  it  escaped  all  of  them.  I  was  unwilling  to  Bay  a  word  about  it  till 
I  had  secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie  Howie,  a  bonnet-laird*  hard 
ad  many  a  communing  we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agri  e.  At  length  -  1  am 
almost  ashamed  to  Bay  it  -  but  1  even  brought  my  mind  to  give  acre  for  acre  of  my 
good  corn-land  for  this  barren  spot.  Rut  then  it  was  a  national  concern  :  and  when 
the  scene  of  bo  celebrated  an  event  became  my  own,  I  was  overpaid.  Who-,  patriotism 
would  not  grow  warmer,  as  old  Johnson  Bays,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon?  1  began  to 
trench  the  ground,  to  see  what  might  be  discovered;  and  the  third  day,  -ir,  we  found  a 

Bl which  I  have  transported  to  Monkbams,  in  order  to  have  the  sculpture  taken  off 

with  plaster  of  Paris;  it  hear-  a  sacrificing  vessel,  and  the  letters  A.D.L.L.  which  may 
stand,  without  much  violence,  for  Agricola  Dicavit  TAbens  Lubens." 

" Certainly,  sir  j  for  the  Dutch  antiquaries  claim  Caligula  a-  the  founder  of  a  Light- 
house, on  tli,-  sole  authority  of  the  Letters  C.C.P.F.,  which  they  interpret  Cuius  Caligula 
Pharum  Fecit." 

••  True,  and  it  has  ever  been  recorded  a-  a  Bound  exposition.  I  Bee  we  shall  maki 
something  of  you  even  before  you  wear  spectacles,  notwithstanding  you  thought  the 
trac.s  of  this  beautiful  camp  indistinct  when  you  first  observed  them." 

■■  In  time,  sir,  and  by  good  instruction" 

'• — You  will  become  more  apt — 1  doubt  it  not.  5Tou  shall  peruse,  upon  your  next  visit 
to  Monkbams,  my  trivial  Essay  upon  Castrametation,  with  Borne  particular  Remarks 
upon  tin-  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Fortifications  latelj  discovered  by  the  Author  at  the 
Cairn  of  Einprunes.  I  think  1  have  pointed  out  the  infallible  touchstone  of  supposed 
antiquity.  I  premise  a  few  general  rules  on  that  point,  on  the  nature,  namely,  of  the 
evidence  to  be  received  in  such  cases.  Meanwhile  be  pleased  to  observe,  for  example, 
that  I  could  press  into  my  service  Claudian's  famous  line. 

I  lie  Caledoniis  posuit  qui  castra  pruinis. 

For pruinis,  though  interpreted  to  mean  hoarfrosts,  to  which  I  own  we  are  somewhat 
subject  in  this  north-eastern  sea-coast,  may  also  signify  a  locality,  namely,  Prunes;  the 
Castra  Pittinis  posita  would  therefore  be  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  lint  I  waive  this, 
fori  am  sensible  it  might  l»-  laid  hold  of  by  cavillers  a-  carrying  down  my  Castra  to 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  Bent  by  Valentinian  into  Britain  as  late  as  the  year  3G7,  or 
thereabout.  No,  my  good  friend.  I  appeal  to  people's  e\>  —ijlit.  I-  not  here  the 
Decuman  gate?  and  there,  hut  for  the  ravage  of  the  horrid  plough,  as  a  learned  friend 
calls  it.  would  he  the  PraBtorian  Lrate.  On  the  left  hand  you  may  see  some  slight  vestiges 
of  the  porta  sinistra,  and  on  the  right,  one  side  of  the  porta  dextra  wcllnigh  entire. 
Here,  then,  let  us  take  our  -tand.  on  this  tumulus,  exhibiting  the  foundation  of  ruined 
buildings, — the  central  point — the  pratorium,  doubtless,  of  the  camp,  from  this  place, 
now  scarce  to  he  distinguished  hut  by  it.-  Blight  elevation  and  its  greener  turf,  from  the 

rest  of  the  fortification,  we   may  suppose  Agricola    to  have   looked  forth  on   the  inn Be 

army  of  Caledonians,  occupying   the  declivities  of  yon  opposite  hill. — the  infantry  rising 

rank  over  rank,  as  the  form  of  ground  displayed  their  array  to  it-  utmost  advantage, — 
the  cavalry  and  COvinarii,  by  which  I  understand  the  charioteers — another  guise  of  folks 
from  your  Bond-street  four-in-hand  men.  I  trow — Bcouring  the  more  level  space  below — 

•  i    vel— Sec 

See  that  huge  battle  moring  from  tin-  mountains! 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragon  soales ;— their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm— See  them,  and  view  them, 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more ! 

Tea,  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  i-  probabli — nay.  it  is  nearly  certain,  that  Julius 
Agricola  beheld  what  our  Beaumont   ha-  so  admirably  described!     From  this  very 

l'ra  tori  urn'" 

*  A  bonnet-laird  signifies  a  petty  proprietor,  wearing  the  dress,  along  with  the  1.  man. 
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A  voice  from  behind  interrupted  bis  ecstatic  description — "  Pratorian  here,  Praetorian 
there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

Both  at  once  turned  round,  Lovel  with  surprise,  and  Oldbuck  with  mingled  surprise 
and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  interruption.  An  auditor  had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen 
and  unheard,  amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  declamation,  and  the 
attentive  civility  of  Lovel.  He  had  the  exterior  appearance  of  a  mendicant.  A  slouched 
hat  of  huge  dimensions  ;  a  long  white  beard  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair  ;  an 
aged  but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance,  hardened,  by  climate  and  exposure, 
to  a  right  brickdust  complexion ;  a  long  blue  gowTn,  with  a  pewter  badge  on  the  right 
arm  ;  two  or  three  wallets,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  for  holding  the  different 
kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity  in  kind  from  those  who  were  but  a  degree 
richer  than  himself; — all  these  marked  at  once  a  beggar  by  profession,  and  one  of  that 
privileged  class  which  are  called  in  Scotland  the  King's  Bedes-men,  or,  vulgarly, 
Blue-gowns. 

"What  is  that  you  say,  Edie?"  said  Oldbuck,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  his  ears  had 
betrayed  their  duty — "  what  were  you  speaking  about  ?" 

"  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honour,"  answered  the  undaunted  Edie  ;  "  I  mind  the 
bigging  o't." 

"  The  devil  you  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before  you  were  born,  and  will 
be  after  you  are  hanged,  man  ! " 

"  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  mind  the  bigginer  o't." 

Cj  *  '  DO         D 

"  You — you — you,"  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  confusion  and  anger, 
"  you  strolling  old  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Ou,  I  ken  this  about  it,  Monkbarns — and  what  profit  have  I  for  telling  ye  a  lie  ? — 
I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twenty  years  syne,  I,  and  a  wheen  hallenshakers  like 
mysell,  and  the  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke  that  gaes  down  the  loaning,  and 
twa  or  three  herds  maybe,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing  here  that  ye  ca'  the 
— the — Pratorian,  and  a'  just  for  a  bield  at  auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe 
gae-down  wi'  had  in't,  some  sair  rainy  weather.  Mair  by  token,  Monkbarns,  if  ye 
howk  up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  ye'll  find,  if  ye  hae  not  fund  it  already, 
a  stane  that  ane  o'  the  mason-callants  cut  a  ladle  on  to  have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom, 
and  he  put  four  letters  on't,  that's  A.  D.  L.  L. — Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle — for  Aiken 
was  ane  o'  the  kale-suppers  o'  Fife." 

"  This,"  thought  Lovel  to  himself,  "  is  a  famous  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Keip  on 
litis  si/de."  He  then  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew 
it  in  sheer  compassion.  For,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  beheld  the  visage  of  a 
damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true  love  has  been  blown  up  by  an  untimely  discovery, 
or  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  whose  castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  by  a  malicious 
companion,  I  can  safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  looked  neither 
more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  about  this,"  he  said,  abruptly  turning  away  from  the 
mendicant. 

"Deil  a  bit  on  my  side  o'  the  wa',"  answered  the  sturdy  beggar;  "I  never  deal  in 
mistakes,  they  aye  bring  mischances. — Now,  Monkbarns,  that  young  gentleman,  that's 
wi'  your  honour,  thinks  little  of  a  carle  like  me ;  and  yet,  I'll  wager  I'll  tell  him  whar  he 
was  yestreen  at  the  gloamin,  only  he  maybe  wadna  like  to  hae't  spoken  o'  in  company." 

Lovel's  sold  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  with  the  vivid  blush  of  two-and-twenty. 

"  Never  mind  the  old  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck  ;  "  don't  suppose  I  think  the  worse  of 
you  for  your  profession  ;  they  are  only  prejudiced  fools  and  coxcombs  that  do  so.  You 
remember  what  old  Tully  says  in  bis  oration,  pro  Archia  porta,  cocnerning  one  of  your 
confraternity — Quis  nostrum  turn  animo  agresti  or  duro  fuit — ut — nt — I  forget  the 
Latin — the  meaning  is,  which  of  us  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  remain  unmoved  at 
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the  death  of  the  great  Roscius,  whose  advanced  age  was  so  far  from  preparing  u-  for  hia 
death,  that  we  rather  hoped  od  :cellent  in  bis  art,  ought  to  be  exempted 

from  the  common  lot  of  mortality?  So  the  Prince  of  '  Iratora  spoke  of  the  stage  ami  it- 
professor-." 

'l'lit:  words  of  the  old  man  fell  upon  Lovel's  ears,  but  without  conveying  any  precise 
idea  to  hia  mind,  which  was  then  occupied  in  thinking  by  what  means  the  old  beggar, 
who  still  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  countenance  provokingly  sly  and  intelligent, 
had  contrived  to  thrust  himself  into  any  knowledge  of  his  affairs.  lie  put  his  hand  in 
hi-  pocket  as  the  readiest  motif  of  intimating  hia  desire  of  secrecy,  and  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed;  and  while  he  bestowed  on  him  an  alms, 
the  amount  of  which  rather  bore  proportion  to  his  fears  than  to  his  charity,  Looked  at 
him  with  a  marked  expression,  which  the  mendicant,  a  phy.-iognomist  by  profession, 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand. — ■•  Never  mind  me,  sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet ;  but  there 
are  mair  een  in  the  warld  than  mine,"  answered  he,  a-  he  pocketed  Lovel's  bounty,  but 
in  a  tone  to  be  heard  by  him  alone,  and  with  an  expression  which  amply  filled  up  what 
was  left  unspoken.  Then  turning  to  Oldbuck — '•  I  am  awa'  to  the  manse,  your  honour. 
Baa  your  honour  ony  word  there,  or  to  sir  Arthur,  for  I'll  come  in  by  Enockwinnock 
Castle  again  e'en ?" 

Oldbuck  started  as  from  a  dream  :  and,  in  a  hurried  tone,  where  vexation  -trove  with 
a  wish  to  conceal  it,  paying,  at  the  same  time,  a  tribute  to  Kdie's  smooth,  greasy,  unlined 
hat,  he  said,  '■  Go  down,  go  down  to  Monkbarns — let  them  give  you  some  dinner — Or 
stay;  if  you  do  go  to  the  manse,  or  to  Knoekwinnock,  ye  need  say  nothing  about  that 
foolish  story  of  your-.'' 

••  Who,  1  r"  said  the  mendicant — "  Lord  bless  your  honour,  naehody  sail  ken  a  word 
about  it  frae  me,  mair  than  if  the  bit  bourock  had  been  there  since  Noah's  flood.  But, 
Lord,  they  tell  me  your  honour  has  gien  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre  of  the  laigh  crofts 
for  this  heathery  knowe !  Now,  if  he  has  really  imposed  the  bourock  on  ye  for  an 
ancient  wark,  it's  my  real  opinion  the  bargain  will  never  hand  gude,  if  you  would  ju-t 
bring  down  your  heart  to  try  it  at  the  law,  and  say  that  he  beguiled  ye." 

"Provoking  scoundrel!"  muttered  the  indignant  Antiquary  between  hia  teeth, — "I'll 
have  the  hj  ugman'a  lash  and  his  back  acquainted  for  this  !"  And  then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
— "Never  mind,  Edie — it  is  all  a  mi-take." 

"Troth,  I  am  thinking  sae,"  continued  his  tormentor,  who  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in 
rubbing  the  galled  wound,  "  troth,  I  aye  thought  sae  ;  and  it's  no  sae  lang  since  I  said  to 
Luckie  Gemmels,  'Never  think  you.  luekie,'  said  I,  'that  his  honour  iMonkbani-  would 
hae  done  sic  a  daft-like  thing,  as  to  gie  grund  weel  worth  fifty  shillings  an  acre,  for  a 
mailing  that  would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots.  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  'depend  upon't  the  laird's 
been  imposed  upon  wi'  that  wily  do-little  deeviL  Johnnie  Howie.'  'But  Lord  baud  a 
care  o' us,  sirs,  how  can  that  be,'  quo'  she  again,  'when  the  laird's  sac  book-learned, 
there's  no  the  like  o'  him  in  the  country  side,  and  Johnnie  Howie  has  hardly  sense 
eneugh  to  ca'  the  cows  out  o'  his  kale-yard?'  '  Aweel,  aweel,'  quo'  I,  'but  yell  bear  he's 
circumvented  him  with  some  of  his  auld-warld  stories,' — for  ye  ken,  laird,  yon  other 
time  about  the  bodlc  that  ye  thought  was  an  auld  coin" 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  said  Oldbuck;  and  then,  in  a  more  mild  tone,  as  one  that  was 
conscious  his  reputation  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist,  I"  added — "Away  with  you 
down  to  Monkbarns,  and  when  I  come  back,  I'll  send  ye  a  bottle  of  ale  to  the  kitchen." 

"  Heaven  reward  your  honour !"  This  was  uttered  with  the  true  mendicant  whine,  as, 
setting  his  pike-staff  before  him,  he  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Monkbarns. 
— "But  did  your  honour,"  turning  round,  "ever  get  back  the  ailler  ye  gae  to  the 
travelling  packman  for  the  bodle?" 

"  Curse  thee,  go  about  thy  business  ! " 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  sir,  God  bless  your  honour  !  I  hope  ye'll  ding  Johnnie  Howie  yet, 
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and   thai    I'll   liv.e  to  aee   it."     And  n  Baying,   the  old    beggar  moved  off,  relieving 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  recollections  which  were  anything  rather  than  agreeable. 

"Who  is  t r i i  —  familiar  old  gentleman?"  said  Lovel,  when  the  mendicant  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"  O,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  emmtry — I  have,  been  always  against  poor's-rates  and 
a  work-housi  —  I  think  I'll  vote  fur  them  now.  to  have  that  scoundrel  shut  up.  <  >.  your 
old-remembered  guest  of  a  beggar  becomes  as  well  acquainted  with  you  as  he  is  with 
his  dish — as  intimate  as  one  of  the  beasts  familiar  to  man  which  signify  love,  and  with 
which  his  own  trade  is  especially  conversant.  Who  is  he? — why,  he  has  pone  the  vole 
— has  been  soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling  tinker,  and  is  now  a  beggar.  He  is  spoiled 
by  our  foolish  gentry,  who  laugh  at  his  joke-,  and  rehearse  Edie  Ochiltree's  good  things 
as  regularly  as  Joe  Miller's." 

"Why,  ho  uses  freedom  apparently,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  answered  Lovel. 

"O  ay,  freedom  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "he  generally  invent-  some  damned 
improbable  lie  or  another  to  provoke  you,  like  that  nonsense  he  talked  just  now — not 
that  I'll  publish  my  tract  till  I  have  examined  the  thing  to  the  bottom." 

"In  England,"  said  Lovel,  "such  a  mendicant  would  get  a  speedy  check." 

"  Yes.  your  churchwardens  and  dog-whips  would  make  slender  allowance  for  his 
vein  of  humour  !  But  here,  curse  him  !  he  is  a  sort  of  privileged  nuisance — one  of  the 
last  specimens  of  the  old  fashioned  Scottish  mendicant,  who  kept  bis  rounds  within  a 
particular  space,  and  was  the  news-carrier,  the  minstrel,  and  sometimes  the  historian  of 
the  district.  That  rascal,  now,  knows  more  old  ballads  and  traditions  than  any  other 
man  in  this  and  the  four  next  parishes.  And  after  all,"  continued  be,  softening  as  he 
went  on  describing  Edie's  good  gifts,  "  the  dog  has  some  good  humour.  He  has  borne 
his  hard  fate  with  unbroken  spirits,  and  it's  cruel  to  deny  him  the  comfort  of  a  laugh  at 
his  betters.  The  pleasure  of  having  quizzed  me,  as  you  gay  folk  would  call  it.  will  be 
meat  and  drink  to  him  for  a  day  or  two.  But  I  must  go  back  and  look  after  him.  or  he 
will  spread  his  d  — d  nonsensical  story  over  half  the  country." 

So  saying,  our  heroes  parted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  return  to  his  hotpitium  at  Monkbarns, 
and  Lovel  to  pursue  his  way  to  Fairport,  where  he  arrived  without  farther  adventure. 


. 
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..•'  HE  tin  Litn-  at  Fairport  had  opened,  but  no  Mr.  Love]  appeared 
on  the  boards,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  habits  or  deportment 
of  the  young  gentleman  so  named,  which  authorized  Mr.  Oldbuck'e 
{<?V     <'"ii.i'','tuiv  tli:it  his  lidlow -traveller  was  a  candidate  for  the  pubb'c 
l},-        favour.      Regular    wen-    the    Antiquary's   inquiries   at    an    old- 
fashioned  barber  who  dressed  the  only  three  wigs  in  the  parish  which, 
in  defiance  of  taxes  and  times,  were  —till  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
powdering  and  frizzling,  and   who  for  thai    purpose  divided  his  time 

anion'.'   the  three  employers  whom   fashion  had   yel    left   him;      regular,  1   say,  were   Mr. 

Oldbuck's  inquiries  at  this  personage  concerning  the  news  of  the  little  theatre  at 
Fairport,  <  cpecting  every  day  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lovel's  appearance;  on  which  occasion  the 
old  gentleman  had  determined  to  put  himself  to  charges  in  honour  of  hi-  young  friend,  and 
not  only  to  go  to  the  play  himself,  but  to  carry  hi-  womankind  along  with  him.  But  old 
Jacob  Caxon  conveyed  no  information  which  warranted  bis  taking  so  decisive  a  3tep  as 
that  of  securing  a  box. 

lie  brought  information,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  young  man  residing  at 

Fairport.  of  whom  the  tonm  (bj    which  he  meant  all  the  gossips,  who,  Inning  no  business 

of  their  own,  till  up  their  leisure  moment-  by  attending  to  thai  of  other  people  i  could  make 
nothing,     lie  sough i  no  society,  !>ut  rather  avoided  that  which  the  apparent  gentleness  of 

hi-  manners,  ami  some  degree  of  curiosity,  induced  many  to  offer  him.    Nothing  could  he 

more  regular,  or  less  resembling  an  adi  enturer,  than  his  mode  of  living,  w  hich  was  simple, 

I. nt  so  completely  well  arranged,  that  all  who  had  any  transaction- with  him  wen-  loud  in 
their  approbation. 

"These  are  not  the  virtues  of  a  Stage-struck  hero,"  thought   Oldbuct  to  himself;   and, 

however  habitually  pertinacious  in  his  opinion-,  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
that  which  he  had  formed  in  the  present  instance,  hut  for  a  part  of  ( 'axon's  communication. 

'•  The  young  gentleman."  he  -aid,  "was  sometimes  heard  speaking  to  him-ell,  and  rani- 
pauging  about  in  hi-  room,  just  a-  if  he  was  ane  o'  the  player  folk." 

Nothing,  however,  excepting  this  single  circumstance,  occurred  to  confirm  Mr.  (  Hdbuck'a 
Supposition;   and  it  remained  a  high  and   doubtful   question,  what  a  w  ell-informed   young 

man.    without    friend-,  connexion-,   or   employment    of  any   kind,  i Id    have   to   do   as   a 

resident  at  Fairport.      Neither  port  wine  nor  whist   had  apparently  any  charm-  for  him. 
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He  declined  dining  with  the  mess  of  the  volunteer  cohort  which  had  been  lately  embodied, 
and  shunned  joining  the  convivialities  of  either  of  the  two  parties  which  then  divided 
Fairport,  as  they  did  more  important  places.  Hcwas  too  little  of  an  aristocrat  to  join 
the  cluli  of  Royal  True  Blues,  and  too  little  of  a  democrat  to  fraternise  with  an  affiliated 
society  of  the  soi-dimnt  Friends  of  the  People,  which  the  borough  had  also  the  happiness 
of  possessing.  A  coffee-room  was  his  detestation  ;  and.  1  grieve  to  say  it,  he  had  as  few 
sympathies  with  the  tea-table. — In  .-hurt,  Miice  the  name  was  fashionable  in  novel-writing, 
and  that  is  a  great  while  agone,  there  u  a-  never  a  Master  Lovel  of  whom  so  little  positive 
was  known,  and  who  was  so  universally  described  by  negatives. 

One  negative,  however,  was  important — nobody  knew  any  harm  of  Lovel.  Indeed,  had 
such  existed,  it  would  have  been  speedily  made  public  ;  for  the  natural  desire  of  speaking 
evil  of  our  neighbour  could  in  his  case  have  been  checked  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
a  being  so  unsocial.  On  one  account  alone  he  fell  somewhat  under  suspicion.  As  he 
made  free  use  of  his  pencil  in  bis  solitary  walks,  and  had  drawn  several  views  of  the 
harbour,  in  which  the  signal  tower,  and  even  the  four-gun-battery,  were  introduced,  some 
zealous  friends  of  the  public  sent  abroad  a  whisper,  that  this  mysterious  stranger  must 
certainly  be  a  French  spy.  The  Sheriff  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Lovel  accordingly  ;  but 
in  the  interview  which  followed,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  entirely  removed  that  magis- 
trate's suspicions,  since  he  not  only  suffered  him  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  retirement, 
but,  it  was  credibly  reported,  sent  him  two  invitations  to  dinner-parties,  both  which  were 
civilly  declined.  But  what  the  nature  of  the  explanation  was,  the  magistrate  kept  a 
profound  secret,  not  only  from  the  public  at  large,  but  from  his  substitute,  his  clerk,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  who  formed  his  privy  council  on  all  questions  of  official  duty. 

All  these  particulars  being  faithfully  reported  by  Mr.  Caxon  to  his  patron  at  Monkbarns, 
tended  much  to  raise  Lovel  in  the  opinion  of  his  former  fellow-traveller.  "  A  decent 
sensible  lad,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  who  scorns  to  enter  into  the  fooleries  and  nonsense  of 
these  idiot  people  at  Fairport. — I  must  do  something  for  him — I  must  give  him  a  dinner  ; 
— and  I  will  write  Sir  Arthur  to  come  to  Monkbarns  to  meet  him.  I  must  consult  my 
womankind." 

Accordingly,  such  consultation  having  been  previously  held,  a  special  messenger,  being 
no  other  than  Caxon  himself,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  walk  to  Knockwinnock  Castle 
with  a  letter,  "  For  the  honoured  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock,  Bart."  The 
contents  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Sir  Arthur, 
"  On  Tuesday  the  17th  curt,  stilo  novo,  I  hold  a  coenobitical  symposion  at  Monkbarns, 
and  pray  you  to  assist  thereat,  at  four  o'clock  precisely.  If  my  fair  enemy,  Miss  Isabel, 
can  and  will  honour  us  by  accompanying  you,  my  womankind  will  be  but  too  proud  to 
have  the  aid  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  resistance  to  awful  rule  and  right 
supremacy.  It'  not,  I  will  send  the  womankind  to  the  manse  for  the  day.  I  have  a 
young  acquaintance  to  make  known  to  you,  who  is  touched  with  some  strain  of  a  better 
spirit  than  belongs  to  these  giddy-paced  times — reveres  his  elders,  and  has  a  pretty 
notion  of  the  classics — and,  as  such  a  youth  must  have  a  natural  contempt  for  the  people 
about  Fairport,  I  wish  to  show  him  some  rational  as  well  as  worshipful  society. — I  am, 
Dear  Sir  Arthur,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

"  Fly  with  tins  letter,  Caxon,"  said  the  senior,  holding  out  his  missive,  signatum  alque 
tigiOatum,  "fly  to  Knockwinnock,  and  bring  me  back  an  answer.  Go  as  fast  as  if  the 
town-council  were  met  and  waiting  for  the  provost,  and  the  provost  was  waiting  for  his 
new-powdered  wig." 

"Ah  sir."  answered  the  messenger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "thae  days  hae  lang  gane  by. 
Deil  a  wig  has  a  provost  of  Fairport  worn  sin'  auld  Provost  Jervie's  time — and  he  had  a 
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qaean  of  a  servant-lass  thai  dressed  it  hersell,  wi'  the  doup  o'  a  candle  and  a  drudging- 
box.  But  I  hae  Been  the  day,  Blonkbarna,  when  the  town-council  of  Fairporl  wad  hae 
as  soon  wanted  their  town-clerk,  or  their  gill  of  brandy  ower-head  after  the  haddies,  ae 
they  wad  hae  wanted  ilk  ane  a  w <->  l-t'a\  mind,  sonsy .  <!■•(•.  nt  periw  ig  on  his  pow.  I 
ears  1  nae  wonder  the  commons  will  be  discontent  and  rise  against  the  law,  when  they 
magistrates  and  bailies,  and  deacons,  and  the  provost  himsell,  w  i'  heads  as  bald  and 
as  bare  as  ane  o'  my  blocks  !" 

"  Ami  as  well  furnished  within,  Cazon.  Bui  away  with  you! — you  have  an  excellent 
\  ien  of  i > 1 1 1 >1  ii-  affairs,  and,  1  dare  Baj .  ha>  e  touched  the  eau-e  <>f  our  pojmlar  discontent 
as  closely  as  the  provost  i Id  have  dour  himself.     But  away  with  you.  (axon  !" 

And  off  went  ('axon  upon  his  walk  of  three  miles — 

Hi-  hobbled — bul  liis  heart  ni  pood! 
Could  ha  go  Autai  than  lit-  could  .' — 

While  he  is  engaged  in  Ids  journey  and  return,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inform 
tin-  reader  to  whose  mansion  he  was  bearing  his  embassy. 

We  have  said  that  .Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  little  company  with  the  surrounding  gentlemen, 
excepting  with  one  person  only.  This  was  sir  Arthur  Wardour,  a  baronel  of  ancienl 
descent,  and  of  a  large  but  embarrassed  fortune.  Hi-  father,  Sir  Anthony,  had  been  a 
Jacobite,  and  had  displayed  all  the  enthusiasm  of  that  party,  while  it  could  be  served 
with  words  only.     No  man  squeezed  the  orange  with  more  significant  gesture;  no  one. 

OOUld  more  dexterously  intimate  a  dangerous  health  without  coming  under  the  penal 
statutes;  and,  above  all,  none  drank  success  to  the  cause  more  deeply  and  de\outly. 
But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army  in    1745,  it  would  appear  that  the  worthy 

baronet's  zeal    became  a  little   more   moderate  just  when    its  warmth  was  of  st 

Consequence.  He  talked  much,  indeed,  of  taking  the  held  tor  the  rights  of  Scotland 
and  Charles  Stuart;  but  his  demi-pique  saddle  would  suit  only  one  of  his  horses,  and 
that  horse  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  stand  lire.  Perhaps  the  worshipful 
owner  sympathized  in  the  scruples  of  this  sagacious  quadruped,  ami  began  to  think,  that 
wdiat  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  horse  could  not  be  very  wholesome  I'm'  the  rider.  At 
any  rate,  while  Sir  Anthony  Wardour  talked,  and  drank,  and  hesitated,  the  sturdy 
provost  of  Fairport  (who,  a-  we  before  noticed,  was  the  father  of  our  Antiquary)  sallied 
from  his  ancient  burgh,  heading  a  body  of  whig-burghers,  and  seized  at  once,  in  the 
name  of  George  II.,  upon  tin    Castle  of   Knoekwiniioek,  and  on  the  four  earriage-hor-e-, 

ami  person  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Anthony  was  shortly  after  sent  off  to  the  Tower  of 
London  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and  with  him  went  his  son.  Arthur,  then  a 
youth.  But  as  nothing  appeared  like  an  overt  act  of  treason,  both  father  and  son  were 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  their  own  man-ion  of  Knoekwiniioek,  to  drink  healths 
five  fathoms  deep,  and  talk  of  their  Bufferings  in  the  royal  cause.  This  became  so  much 
a  matter  of  habit  with  Sir  Arthur,  that,  even  after  his  father'-  death,  the  non-juring 
chaplain  used  to  pray  regularly  for  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  sovereign,  for  the 
downfall  of  the  usurper,  and  for  deliverance  from  their  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemies  ; 
although  all  idea  of  serious  opposition  to  the  House  of  Hanover  had  long  mouldered 
away,  and  this  treasonable  liturgy  was  kept  up  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  con- 
veying any  distinct  meaning.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  about  the  year  177". 
upon  a  disputed  election  occurring  in  the  county,  the  worthy  knight  fairly  gulped  down 
the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  allegiance,  in  order  to  serve  a  candidate  in  whom  he  was 
interested; — thus  renouncing  the  heir  for  whose  restoration  he  weekly  petitioned  Heaven, 
and  acknowledging  the  usurper  whose  dethronement  he  had  never  ceased  to  pray  lor. 
And  to  add  to  this  melancholy  instance  of  human  inconsistency,  Sir  Arthur  continued 
to  pray  for  the  House  of  Stuart  even  after  the  family  had  been  extinct,  and  when,  in  truth, 
though  in  his  theoretical  loyalty  he  was  pleased  to  regard  them  a-  alive,  vet.  in  all  actual 
service  and  practical  exertion,  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  subjeel  of  <  reorge  111 
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In  other  respects,  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  lived  like  most  country  gentli  men  in  Scotland, 
hunted  and  ti-hed — nave  and  received  dinners — attended  races  and  county  meetings — 
was  a  deputy-lieutenant  and.  trustee  upon  turnpike  acts.  But,  in  bis  mure  advanced 
years,  as  he  became  too  lazy  or  unwieldy  for  field-sports,  he  supplied  them  by  now  and 
then  reading  Scottish  history;  and.  having  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  antiquities, 
though  neither  very  deep  nor  very  correct,  he  became  a  crony  of  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns,  and  a  joint  labourer  with  him  in  his  antiquarian  pursuits. 

There  were,  however,  points  of  difference  between  these  two  humourists,  which 
sometimes  occasioned  discord.  The  faith  of  Sir  Arthur,  as  an  antiquary,  was  boundless, 
and  Mr.  Oldbuck  (notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the  Pratorium  at  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes) 
was  much  more  scrupulous  in  receiving  legend-  as  current  and  authentic  coin.  Sir 
Arthur  would  have  deemed  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  of  leze-majesty  had  he  doubted 
the  existence  of  any  single  individual  of  that  formidable  bead-roll  of  one  hundred  and 
four  kings  of  Scotland,  received  by  Boethius,  ami  rendered  classical  by  Buchanan,  in 
virtue  of  whom  James  VI.  claimed  to  rule  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  whose  portraits 
still  frown  grimly  npon  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  Holyrood.  Now  Oldbuck,  a  shrewd 
and  suspicious  man,  and  no  respecter  of  divine  hereditary  right,  was  apt  to  cavil  at  this 
sacred  list,  and  to  affirm,  that  the  procession  of  the  posterity  of  Fergus  through  the  pages 
of  Scottish  history,  was  as  vain  and  unsubstantial  as  the  gleanry  pageant  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Banquo  through  the  cavern  of  Hecate. 

Another  tender  topic  was  the  good  fame  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  the  knight  was 
a  most  chivalrous  assertor,  while  the  esquire  impugned  it,  in  spite  both  of  her  beauty 
and  misfortunes.  When,  unhappily,  their  conversation  turned  on  yet  later  times, 
motives  of  discord  occurred  in  almost  every  page  of  history.  ( lldbuck  was.  upon  principle. 
a  staunch  Presbyterian,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  kirk,  and  a  friend  to  revolution  principles  and 
Protestant  succession,  while  Sir  Arthur  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  They  agreed, 
it  is  true,  in  dutiful  love  and  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  who  now  fills*  the  throne  ;  but 
this  was  their  only  point  of  union.  It  therefore  often  happened,  that  bickering-  hoi 
broke  out  between  them,  in  which  Oldbuck  was  not  always  able  to  suppress  his  caustic 
humour,  while  it  would  sometimes  occur  to  the  Baronet  that  the  descendant  of  a  German 
printer,  whose  sires  had  "sought  the  base  fellowship  of  paltry  burghers,"  forgot  himself, 
ami  took  an  unlicensed  freedom  of  debate,  considering  the  rank  and  ancient  descent  of 
his  antagonist.  This,  with  the  old  feud  of  the  coach-horses,  and  the  seizure  of  his 
manor-place  and  tower  of  strength  by  Mr.  Oldbuck's  father,  would  at  times  rush  upon 
his  mind,  and  inflame  at  once  his  cheeks  and  his  arguments.  Anil,  lastly,  as  Mr.  Oldbuck 
thought  his  worthy  friend  and  compeer  was  in  some  respects  little  better  than  a  fool,  he 
was  apt  to  come  more  near  communicating  to  him  that  unfavourable  opinion,  than  the 
rules  of  modern  politeness  warrant.  In  such  cases  they  often  parted  in  deep  dudgeon, 
and  with  something  like  a  resolution  to  forbear  each  other's  company  in  future  : 

But  with  the  morning  calm  reflection  came  ; 

and  as  each  was  sensible  that  the  society  of  the  other  had  become,  through  habit, 
essential  to  his  comfort,  the  breach  was  speedily  made  up  between  them.  On  such 
occasions,  Oldbuck,  considering  that  the  Baronet's  pettishness  resembled  that  of  a  child, 
usually  showed  his  superior  sense,  by  compassionately  making  the  first  advances  to 
reconciliation.  But  it  once  or  twice  happened  that  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  far- 
descended  knight  took  a  flight  too  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  representative  of  the 
typographer.  In  these  cases,  the  breach  between  these  two  originals  might  have  been 
immortal,  but  for  the  kind  exertion  and  interposition  of  the  Baronet's  daughter,  Miss 
Isabella  Wardour,  who,  with  a  son,  now  absent  upon  foreign  and  military  service,  formed 
bis  whole  surviving  family.  She  was  well  aware  how  necessary  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  to  her 
father's  amusement  and  comfort,  and  seldom  failed  to  interpose  with  effect,  when  the 

*  The  re?.der  will  understand  that  this  refers  to  the  rei:;n  of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign.  George  the  Third. 
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office  of  a  mediator  between  them  was  n  ndered  necessary  by  tlie  satirical  Bhrewdness  of 
the  one,  or  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  other.  Under  Isabella's  mild  influence,  thi 
wrongs  of  Queen  Marj  were  forgotten  by  her  father,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  forgave  the 
blasphemy  which  reviled  the  memory  of  King  William.  However,  as  she  used  in  general 
to  take  her  father's  part  playfully  in  these  disputes,  Oldbuck  waswonl  to  call  Isabella  hi- 
fair  enemy,  though  in  facl  he  made  more  account  of  her  than  any  other  of  her  sex,  of 
whom,  as  we  have  Been,  he  was  no  admirer. 

There  existed  another  connexion  betwixt  these  worthies,  which  had  alternately  a 
repelling  and  attractive  influence  upon  their  intimacy.  Sir  Arthur  always  wished  Lo 
borrow;  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  not  always  willing  to  lend.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  per  contra, 
always  wished  to  be  repaid  with  regularity;  Sir  Arthur  was  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often,  prepared  to  gratify  this  reasonable  desire ;  and,  in  accomplishing  an  arrangement 
between  tendencies  so  opposite,  little  miffs  would  occasionally  take  place.  Still  there 
was  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  upon  the  whole,  and  they  dragged  on  like  dogs  in 
couples,  with  Borne  difficulty  and  occasional  snarling,  l>nt  without  absolutely  coming  to  a 
stand-still  or  throttling  each  other. 

Some  little  disagreement,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  arising  out  of  business,  or 
politics,  had  divided  the  houses  of  Knockwinnock  and  Monkbarns,  when  the  emissary  of 
the  latter  anii  ed  to  discharge  his  errand,  In  his  ancient  ( iothic  parlour,  «  hose  window  • 
on  <me  side  looked  out  upon  the  restless  ocean,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  long  straight 
a\cnuc.  was  the  Baronet  seated,  now  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  now  casting  n 
weary  glance  where  the  sun  quivered  on  the  dark-green  foliage  and  smooth  trunks  of 
the  large  and  branching  limes  with  which  the  avenue  «;i-  planted.  At  length,  sight  of 
joy!  a  moving  object  is  seen,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  usual  inquiries.  "Who  is  it?  ami 
what  can  In-  hi-  errand?  The  old  whitish  grey  coat,  the  hobbling  gait,  the  hat  half- 
slouched,  half-cocked,  announced  the  forlorn  maker  of  periwigs,  and  left  lor  investigation 
only  tin'  second  query.  This  was  soon  solved  by  a  servant  entering  the  parlour, — "A 
letter  fr Monkbarns,  Sir  Arthur." 

Sir  Arthur  took  the  epistle  with  a  due  assumption  of  consequential  dignity. 

"Take  tin' old  man  into  the  kitchen,  and  ht  him  get  some  refreshment,"  said  the 
young  lady,  whose  compassionate  eve  had  remarked  his  thin  prey  hair  and  wearied  gait. 

■■  Mr.  Oldbuck,  my  love,  invites  us  to  dinner  on  Tuesday  the  17th."  said  the  Baronet, 
pausing; — "he  really  seems  to  forget  that  he  has  not  of  late  conducted  himself  so 
civilly  toward-  me  a-  might  have  been  expected." 

■•  Hear  sir,  you  have  so  many  advantages  over  poor  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  no  wonder  it 
should  put  him  a  little  out  of  humour;  hut   1  knot*   he  ha-  much  respect  lor  your  person 
and  your  conversation  ; — nothing  would   give  him   more  pain   than   to  he  wanting   in  any. 
real  attention." 

"  True.  true.   Isabella;   and   one    must    allow    tor   the   original    descent  ; — s ething   of 

the  German  b ishness  .-till  flows  in  the  blood  ;  something  of  the  whiggish  and  perverse 

opposition   to  established   rank  and   privilege.       You    ma)   observe  that    In-   never  has   any 

advantage  of  mi^  in  dispute,  unless  when  he  avails  himself  of  a  sort  of  pettifogging 

intimacy  with  dates,  name-,  and  trilling  matters  of  fact — a  tiresome  and  frivolous 
accuracy  of  memory,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  his  mechanical  de-cent." 

"He  must  find  it  convenient  in  historical  investigation,  I  should  think,  sir?"  -aid  the 
young  lady. 

"It    had-   to   an    uncivil     and    positive   mode  of  disputing;   and    nothing   seems   more 

unreasonable  than  to  hear  him   impugn  even   Bellenden's   rare  translation  of   Hector 

Boece,  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  possess,  and  which  i-  a  black-letter  folio  of  great 
value,  upon  the  authority  of  -one  ,,\,]  -crap  of  parchment  which  he  has  saved  from  its 
de-erved  destiny  of  being  cut  up  into  tailor's  measures.  And  besides,  that  habit  of 
minute  and  troublesome  accuracy  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing  business,  which 
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ought  to  be  beneath  a  landed  proprietor  whose  family  has  stood  two  or  three  generations. 
I  question  if  there's  a  dealer's  clerk  in  Fairport  that  can  >uni  an  account  of  inl 
better  than  Monkbarns." 

"  liut  you'll  accept  his  invitation,  sir?" 

"  Why.  ye — yes ;  we  have  no  other  engagement  on  hand,  T  think.  Who  can  the 
young  man  l>e  he  talks  of? — he  seldom  picks  up  new  acquaintance;  and  he  has  no 
relation  that  1  ever  heard  of." 

"Probably  some  relation  of  his  brother-in-law.  "Captain  Mlntyre." 

'•  Very  possibly — yes  we  will  accept — the  M'Intyres  are  of  a  very  ancient  Highland 
family.  You  may  answer  his  card  in  the  affirmative,  Isabella;  1  believe  I  have  no 
leisure  to  be  Dear  Sirring  myself." 

So  this  important  matter  being  adjusted,  Miss  Wardour  intimated  "her  own  and  Sir 
Arthur's  compliments,  and  that  they  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  <  Hdbuck. 
Miss  Wardour  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  her  hostility  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  on  account 
of  his  late  long  absence  from  Knockwinnock,  where  his  visits  give  so  much  pleasure." 
With  this  placebo  she  concluded  her  note,  with  which  old  Caxon,  now  refreshed  in  limbs 
and  wind,  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Antiquary's  mansion. 
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Mo/*.    By  Woden,  <i'"l  of  Saxons. 

From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  Is,    *'    di 

D  tiling  that    I    will  ever  keep 

I  ato  thylke  day  En  which  I  creep  into 
My  sepulcra 

Cabtwuk.ii  i 


"^ti&f1^  ff ?f  L'll  young  friend  Lovel,  who  had  received  a  corresp ling  invitation, 

■~J/(?a^k'~'  l"lllr"l;l'  '"  ''"'  hour  of  appointment,  arrived  al  Monkbarns  about  five 
?>Mt  IT  minutes  before  tour  o'clock  on  the  lTtli  of  July.  The  day  had  been 
VX\\ t*t / .'.»  remarkably  sultry,  and  large  drops  of  rain  had  occasionally  fallen,  though 
I  ''Th^^s.TV  ''"'  threatened  showers  had  as  yet  passed  away. 

& -*  *  lJGCIt\«  Mr.  Oldbuck  received  him  at  the  Palmer's-porl  in  hi<  complete  brown 
suit,  grey  silk  stockings,  and  wig  powdered  with  all  the  >Kill  of  the  veteran  Caxon,  who, 
having  smell  out  tin-  dinner,  had  taken  care  not  to  finish  his  job  till  the  hour  of  eating 
approached. 

■■  You  are  welcome  to  my  symposion,  Mr.  LoveL     And  now  lei  me  introduce  you  to 

my  Clogdogdo's,  a-  Tom  Otter  calls  them — in)-  unlucky  ami  good-for-nothing  womankind 

— make  bestice,  Mr.  LoveL" 

"  I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir,  it'  I  '1"  not  find  the  ladies  \  ery  undesen  bag  of  your  satire." 
"  Tilley-valley,  Mr.  Lovel, — which,  by  the  war.  one  commentator  derives  from  ttttivil- 

litiiiui,  and  another  from  tdlley-ho — but  tilley-valley,  I  say — a  truce  with  your  politeness. 

Von  will  find  them  but  samples  of  womankind — But  hero  they  be,  Mr.  Lovel.     I  present 

to  you,  in  due  order,  my  ino,-t  discreet  sister  Griselda,  who  disdains  the  simplicity,  as 

well  as  patience,  annexed  to  the  | •  old  name  of  Grizzel  ;   and   my  nm.-t   exquisite  niece 

Maria,  whose  mother  was  called  Mary,  and  Bometimes  Molly." 
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The  elderly  lady  rustled  in  silks  and  satins,  and  bore  upon  her  bead  a  structure 
resembling  the  fashion  in  the  ladies'  memorandum-book  for  the  year  1770— a  superb 
piece  of  architecture,  not  much  less  than  a  modern  Gothic  castle,  of  which  the  curls 
might  represent  the  turrets,  the  black  pins  the  chevaux  <hrfr'i:>-  and  the  lappets  the 
banners. 

The  face,  which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Vesta,  was  thus  crowned  with 
towers,  was  large  and  long,  and  peaked  at  nose  and  chin,  and  bore,  in  other  reap 
such  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  physiognomy  df  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  that  Lovel, 
had  they  not  appeared  at  once,  like  Sebastian  and  Viola  in  the  last  scene  of  the  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  might  have  supposed  that  the  figure  before  him  was  his  old  friend  masquerading 
in  female  attire.  An  antique  flowered  silk  gown  graced  the  extraordinary  person  to 
whom  belonged  this  unparalleled  ti-tc,  which  her  brother  was  wont  to  say  was  fitter  for  a 
turban  for  Mahound  or  Termagant,  than  a  head-gear  for  a  reasonable  creature,  or  Christian 
gentlewoman.  Two  long  and  bony  arms  were  terminated  at  the  elbows  by  triple  blond 
ruffles,  and  being  folded  saltire-ways  in  front  of  her  person,  and  decorated  with  long 
gloves  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  presented  no  bad  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  gigantic 
lobsters.  High-heeled  shoes,  and  a  short  silk  cloak,  thrown  in  easy  negligence  over  her 
shoulders,  completed  the  exterior  of  Bliss  Griselda  Oldbuck. 

Her  niece,  the  same  whom  Lovel  had  seen  transiently  during  his  first  visit,  was  a  pretty 
young  woman,  genteely  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  an  air  ot 
espieglerie  which  became  her  very  well,  and  which  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  caustic 
humour  peculiar  to  her  uncle's  family,  though  softened  by  transmission. 

Mr.  Lovel  paid  his  respects  to  both  ladies,  and  was  answered  by  the  elder  with  the 
prolonged  curtsey  of  1760,  drawn  from  the  righteous  period, 

When  folks  conceived  a  grace 
Of  half  an  hour's  space, 

And  rejoiced  in  a  Friday's  capon, 

and  by  the  younger  with  a  modern  reverence,  which,  like  the  festive  benediction  of  a 
modern  divine,  was  of  much  shorter  duration. 

While  this  salutation  was  exchanging,  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  fair  daughter  hanging  upon 
his  arm,  having  dismissed  his  chariot,  appeared  at  the  garden  door,  and  in  all  due  form 
paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies. 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  and  you,  my  fair  foe,  let  me  make  known  to  you 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Lovel,  a  gentleman  who,  during  the  scarlet-fever  which  is  epidemic 
at  present  in  this  our  island,  has  the  virtue  and  decency  to  appear  in  a  coat  of  a  civil 
complexion.  You  see,  however,  that  the  fashionable  colour  has  mustered  in  his  cheeks 
which  appears  not  in  his  garments.  Sir  Arthur,  let  me  present  to  you  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  your  farther  knowledge  will  find  grave,  wise,  courtly,  and  scholar-like',  well  seen, 
deeply  read,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  green-room  and 
stage,  from  the  days  of  Davie  Lindsay  down  to  those  of  Dibdin — he  blushes  again,  which 
is  a  sign  of  grace." 

"  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Griselda,  addressing  Lovel,  "  has  a  humorous  way  of 
expressing  himself,  sir  ;  nobody  thinks  anything  of  what  Monkbarns  says — so  I  beg  you 
will  not  be  so  confused  for  the  matter  of  his  nonsense  ;  but  you  must  have  had  a  warm 
walk  beneath  this  broiling  sun — would  you  take  onything  ? — a  glass  of  balm  wine?" 

Ere  Lovel  could  answer,  the  Antiquary  interposed.     "  Aroint  thee,  witch !  wouldst 
thou  poison  my  guests  with  thy  infernal  decoctions?     Dost  thou  not  remember  how  it 
fared  with  the  clergyman  whom  you  seduced  to  partake  of  that  deceitful  beverage?" 
"  O  fy,  fy,  brother  ! — Sir  Arthur,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? — he  must  have  everything 

his  ain  way,  or  he  will  invent  such  stories But  there  goes  Jenny  to  ring  the  old  bell 

to  tell  us  that  the  dinner  is  ready." 


Rigid  iii  his  economy,  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  no  male  servant.  This  he  disguised  under 
tin-  pretax!  that  the  masculine  sex  was  too  noble  to  be  employed  in  those  acts  of  personal 
servitude,  which,  in  all  early  periods  of  society,  were  uniformly  imposed  on  the  female. 
■■  Why,"  would  he  say,  "  <  1  i « 1  the  buy.  Tain  Rintherout,  w  limn,  al  my  wise  sister's  instigation, 
I,  with  equal  wisdom,  took  upon  trial — why  did  he  pilfer  apples,  take  birds'  i 
break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spectacles,  except  that  he  felt  thai  noble  emulation 
which  Bwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  Bex,  which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  doubtless  will  promote  him  to  a  glorious  halbert,  or 
to  the  gallows?  And  why  does  this  girl,  bis  full  sister,  Jenny  Rintherout,  move  in 
ime  vocation  with  safe  and  noiseless  step — shod,  or  unshod — soft  as  the  pace  of  a 
cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel — Why  ?  but  because  she  is  in  her  \  ocation.  Lei  them  minister 
t'  us,  sir  Arthur, — let  them  minister,  I  say, — it's  the  only  thing  they  are  lit  for.  All 
ancient  legislators,  from  Lycurgus  to  Mahommed,  corruptly  called  Mahomet,  agree  in 
putting  them  in  their  proper  and  subordinate  rank,  and  it  i-  only  the  crazj  lend-  of  our 
old  chivalrous  ancestors  thai  erected  their  Dulcineas  into  despotic  princesses." 

Miss  Wardour  protested  loudlj  against  this  ungallant  doctrine;  but  the  bell  now  rung 
for  dinner. 

•■  Lei  me  do  all  the  offices  of  fair  courtesy  to  so  fair  an  antagonist,"  Baid  the  old 
gentleman,  offering   hi-  arm.     "1   remember,    Miss   Wardour,   Mahommed   (vulgarly 

.Mile .met  i  had    - hesitation  about   the  mode  of  summoning  his  Moslemah  to  prayer. 

lie  rejected  bells  as  used  by  Christians,  trumpets  as  the  summons  of  the  Guebres,  and 
finally  adopted  the  human  voice.  I  have  had  equal  doubt  concerning  my  dinner-call. 
Gongs,  now  in  present  use,  seemed  a  newfangled  and  heathenish  invention,  and  the  voice 
of  the  female  womankind  I  rejected  as  equally  shrill  and  dissonant ;  wherefore,  contrary 
to  the  said  Mahommed,  or  Mahomet,  I  have  resumed  the  bell.  It  has  a  local  propriety, 
Bince  it  was  the  conventual  signal  for  spreading  the  repast  in  their  refectory,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  o\  er  the  tongue  of  my  Bister's  prime  minister,  Jenny,  that,  though  not  quite 

BO  loud  and  .-brill,  it  ceases  tinging  the  instant  you  drop  the  bell-rope:  whena-  we  know, 
by  -ad  experience,  that  any  attempt  to  silence  Jenny,  only  wakes  the  sympathetic-  chime 
of  .Mi--  Oldbuck  and  Mary  M'lntyrc  to  join  in  chorus." 

With  this   discourse   he   led  the  way  to   hi-  dining-parlour,  which   I.ovel   had  not  yet 

seen; — it  was  wainscotted,  and  contained  some  curious  paintings.     The  dining-table  was 

iled  by   .Jenny;   but   an   old   superintendent,  a  sort    of  female  butler,   stood   by  the 

sideboard,  and  underwent  the  burden  of  bearing  several  reproof-  from  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and 

inuendos,  not  -o  much  marked,  but  not  less  cutting,  from  hi-  sister. 

The  dinner  was  such  as  Buited  a  professed  antiquary,  comprehending  many  savoury 
specimens  of  Scottish  viands,  now  disusi  d  at  the  table-  of  those  who  affecl  elegance. 
There  was  the  relishing  Solan  goose,  whose  Bmell  is  80  powerful  that  he  i-  never  cooked 
within  doors.  Blood-raw  hi-  proved  to  be  on  this  occasion,  so  that  Oldbuck  half  threaten.  .1 
to   throw   the   greasy  Sea-fowl   at    the    head   of   tin-   negligent    housekeeper,  who   acted   BS 

priestess  in  presenting  this  odoriferous  offering.     Hut,  by  good-hap,  she  had  been  most 

fortunate    in    the    hotchpotch,    which    was    unanimously    pronounced    to    be    inimitable. 

"I  knew  we  ahould  Bucceed  her.-."  Baid  Oldbuck  exultingly,  "lor  Davie  Dibble,  the 
gardener  (an  old  bachelor  like  myself),  take-  can-  tic-  ra-cally  women  do  not  di-honour 
our  vegetables.  And  here  is  fish  and  -iiner.  and  crappit-heads — 1  acknowledge  our 
■womankind  excel  in  that  dish — it  procures  them  tin-  pleasure  of  scolding,  for  half  an  hour 
.it  least,  twice  a-week,  with  auld  Maggy  Mucklebackit,  our  fish-wife.  The  chicken-pie, 
Mr.  Lovel,  is  made  after  a  recipe  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  departed  grandmother  of  happy 
memory — And  if  you  will  venture  on  a  glass  of  wine,  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  one  who 
professes  the  maxim  of  Bong  AlphonSO  of  ( lastile, — <  >ld  wood  to  burn — old  book-  to  read 
— old  wine  to  drink — and  old  friend-.  Sir  Arthur — ay.  Mr.  Lovel,  and  young  friends  too. 
to  converse  with."' 
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"And  what  news  do  you  bring  us  from  Edinburgh,  Monkbarns ? "  said  Sir  Arthur; 
"  how  wags  the  world  in  Auld  Reekie?" 

"  Mad,  Sir  Arthur,  mad — irretrievably  frantic — tar  beyond  dipping  in  the  sea,  shaving 
the  crown,  or  drinking  hellebore.  The  worst  sort  of  frenzy,  a  military  frenzy,  hath 
possessed  man,  woman,  and  child." 

"  And  high  time,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  when  we  are  threatened  with  invasion 
from  abroad  and  insurrection  at  home." 

"  O,  1  did  not  doubt  you  would  join  the  scarlet  hqst  against  me — women,  like  turkeys, 
are  always  subdued  by  a  red  rag — But  what  says  Sir  Arthur,  whose  dreams  are  of  standing 
armies  and  German  oppression  ? " 

"  Wiry,  I  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the  knight,  "that  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  we  ought  to  resist  cum  toto  corpore  regni — as  the  phrase  is,  unless  I  have 
altogether  forgotten  my  Latin — an  enemy  who  comes  to  propose  to  us  a  Wbiggiah  sort 
of  government,  a  republican  system,  and  who  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  sort  of  fanatics 
of  the  worst  kind  in  our  own  bowels.  I  have  taken  some  measures,  I  assure  you,  such 
as  become  my  rank  in  the  community  ;  for  I  have  directed  the  constables  to  take  up  that 
old  scoundrelly  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree,  for  spreading  disaffection  against  church  and 
state  through  the  whole  parish.  He  said  plainly  to  old  Caxon,  that  Willie  Howie's 
Kilmarnock  cowl  covered  more  sense  than  all  the  three  wigs  in  the  parish — I  think  it  is 
easy  to  make  out  that  inuendo — But  the  rogue  shall  be  taught  better  manners." 

"  O  no,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wardour,  "  not  old  Edie,  that  we  have  known  so 
long  ;  —  I  assure  you  no  constable  shall  have  my  good  graces,  that  executes  such  a 
warrant." 

"Ay,  there  it  goes,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "you,  to  be  a  staunch  Tory,  Sir  Arthur, 
have  nourished  a  fine  sprig  of  Whiggery  in  your  bosom — Why,  Miss  Wardour  is  alone 
sufficient  to  control  a  whole  quarter-session — a  quarter-session?  ay,  a  general  assembly 
or  convocation  to  boot — a  Boadicea  she — an  Amazon,  a  Zenobia." 

"  And  yet,  with  all  my  courage,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  glad  to  hear  our  people  are  getting 
under  arms." 

"  Under  arms,  Lord  love  thee  !  didst  thou  ever  read  the  history  of  Sister  Margaret, 
winch  flowed  from  a  head,  that,  though  now  old  and  somedele  grey,  has  more  sense  and 
political  intelligence  than  you  find  now-a-days  in  a  whole  synod  ?  Dost  thou  remember 
the  Nurse's  dream  in  that  exquisite  work,  which  she  recounts  in  such  agony  to  Hubble 
Bubble? — When  she  would  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  broad-cloth  in  her  vision,  lo !  it 
exploded  like  a  great  iron  cannon;  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Bave  a  pirn,  it  perked 
up  in  her  face  in  the  form  of  a  pistol.  My  own  vision  in  Edinburgh  has  been  something 
similar.  I  called  to  consult  my  lawyer ;  he  was  clothed  in  a  dragoon's  dress,  belted  and 
casqued,  and  about  to  mount  a  charger,  which  his  writing-clerk  (habited  as  a  sharp-shooter) 
walked  to  and  fro  before  his  door.  I  went  to  scold  my  agent  for  having  sent  me  to  advise 
with  a  madman  ;  be  bad  stuck  into  his  head  the  plume,  which  in  more  sober  days  he 
wielded  between  his  fingers,  and  figured  as  an  artillery  officer.  My  mercer  had  his 
spontoon  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  measured  his  cloth  by  that  implement,  instead  of  a  legitimate 
yard.  The  banker's  clerk,  who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cask-account,  blundered  it  three 
times,  being  disordered  by  the  recollection  of  his  military  teUings-offtA  the  morning  drill. 
I  was  ill,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon — 

He  came— but  valour  so  had  fired  his  eye, 
And  such  a  falchion  glittered  on  his  thigh, 
That,  by  the  gods,  with  such  a  load  of  steel, 
I  thought  he  came  to  murder, — not  to  heal ! 

I  had  recourse  to  a  physician,  but  he  also  was  practising  a  more  wholesale  mode  of 
slaughter  than  that  which  his  profession  had  been  supposed  at  all  times  to  open  to  him. 
And  now,  since  I  have  returned  here,  even  our  wise  neighbours  of  Fairport  have  Caught 
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the  Bame  valiant  humour.  I  hate  a  gun  like  a  hurt  wild-duck — I  detest  a  drum  like  a 
quakei : — and  they  thunder  and  rattle  out  yon, in-  upon  the  town's  common,  bo  thai  ev(  ry 
volley  and  roll  goes  to  my  very  heart." 

"Dear  brother,  dinna  speak  that  gate  o*  the  gentlemen  volunteers  I  am  bum  they 
have  ii  most  becoming  uniform — Wee!  I  wol  they  have  been  wet  to  the  very  akin  twice 
la-t  week  —I  in'!  them  inarching  in  terribly  doukit,  an  mony  a  sair  hoasl  was  amang 
thi  m — Ami  tin-  trouble  tiny  take-,  I  am  sure  ii  claims  our  gratitude." 

••  Ami  1  am  sure."  said  Miss  Mlntyre,  "that  my  ancle  Bent  twenty  guineas  to  help 
out  their  equipments." 

"  It  was  to  luiy  liquorice  ami  sugar-candy,"  said  tin-  cynic,  "  to  encourage  the  trade  of 
tin-  place,  ami  tu  refresh  the  throats  of  tin-  officers  who  had  bawled  themselves  hoarse  in 
tin-  Ben  ice  of  their  country." 

"  Take  care,  Monkbarns  !  we  shall  set  you  down  among  the  black-nebs  by  ami  by." 

■■  No,  Sir  Arthur — a  tame  grumbler  I.  I  only  claim  the  privilege  "i'  croaking  iii  my 
own  corner  here  without  uniting  my  throat  to  the  graml  chorus  of  the  marsh — Ai  tjuilu 
Rey,  iii  portgo  Bejf — I  neither  make  king  nor  marking,  as  Sancho  says,  but  pray  heartily 
for  our  own  sovereign,  pay  Boot  and  lot,  and  grumble  at  the  exciseman  -  But  lure  comes 
the  ewe-milk  cheese  in  good  time  ;  it  is  a  better  digestdt  e  than  politic-." 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  decanters  placed  on  the  table,  Mr.  Oldbuck  proposed 
the   King's    health   in  a   bumper,  which  was   readily  acceded  to  both  by  Lovel  and   the 

Bar t,  the  Jacobitism  of  the  latter  being  now  a  sort  of  speculative  opinion  merely, — 

the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Alter  the  ladies  had  left  the  apartment,  the  landlord  and  Sir  Arthur  entered  into  several 
exquisite  discussions,  in  which  the  younger  guest,  either  on  account  of  the  abstruse 
erudition  which  they  involved,  or  for  some  other  reason,  took  but  a  Blender  share,  till  at 
length  he  was  suddenly  started  out  of  a  profound  reverie  by  an  unexpected  appeal  to  bis 
judgment. 

"  I  will  stand  by  what  Mr.  Lovel  -ays  ;  he  was  horn  in  the  north  of  England,  and  may 
know  the  very  spot." 

Sir  Arthur  thought  it  unlikely  that  so  young  a  gentleman  should  have  paid  much 
attention  to  matters  of  that  sort. 

"  I  am  avised  of  the  contrary,"  said  Oldbuck. 

••  Bow  say  you,  Mr.  Lovel ': — -peak  up,  for  your  own  credit,  man." 

Lovel  was  obliged    to  confess   himsi -If  in  the   ridiculous  situation  of  one  alike   ignorant 

of  the  subject  of  con ver.-at ion  and  controversy  which  had  engaged  the  company  for  an 

hour. 

"Lord    help  the   lad.  hi-  head    has   been  wool-gathering  !—  I  thought    how  it  would   be 

wln-n  the  womankind  were  admitted     uo  getting  a  word  of  sense  out  of  a  v ig  fellow 

for  BUt  hours  after. — Why,  man.  there  was  Once  a  people  called  the  l'iks" 

••  More  properly  I'iits."  interrupted  the  Barom  t. 

"I  say  the  Pikar,  Pihar,  Piochtar,  Piaghter,  or  Peughtar"  vociferated  Oldbuck; 

"  they  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect" 

"  I  o  inline  (  ,  hie,"  again  a--e\erated  the  knight. 

••  i  rothic  I  <  rothic  !  I'll  go  to  death  upon  it  I    counter-asseverated  the  -quire. 
••  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "I  conceive  that   is  a  dispute  which  may  be  easily 
settled  by  philologists,  if  there  are  any  remain-  of  the  language." 

"  There  i-  but  one  word,"  said  tin    Ban t,  "  but,  ill  spite'  of  Mr.  <  lldbuck's  pertinacity, 

it  i-  decisive  of  tin-  question." 

"Ye-,  in  my  favour,"  said  Oldbuck:  "  Mr.  Lovel.  you  -hall  be  judge — I  have  the 
learned  Pinkerton  on  my  side." 

"I,  on  mine,  the  indefatigable  and  erudite  (hah 

■  i  lOrdOD  comes  into  my  opinion." 
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"  Sir  Roberl  Sibbald  holds  mine-." 
"Lines  is  with  me!"  vociferated  Oldbuck. 

■•  Kit-on  has  no  doubt !"  shouted  the  Baronet. 

"Truly,  gentlemen,"  -aid  Lovel,  "before  you  muster  you*  forces  and  overwhelm  me 
with  authorities,  I  should  like  to  know  the  wind  in  dispute." 

"  Benval,"  said  both  the  disputants  at  once. 

'•  Which  signifies  caput  vatti,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

'•  The  head  of  the  wall,"  echoed  Oldbuck. 

There  was  a  deep  pause. — "It  is  rather  a  narrow  foundation  to  build  a  hypothesis 
upon,"  observed  the  arbker. 

"Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit."  said  Oldbuck;  "men  light  best  in  a  narrow  ring — an  inch 
is  a-  good  a-  a  mile  for  a  home-thrust." 

"It  is  decidedly  Celtic."  said  the  Baronet;  "every  hill  in  the  Highlands  begin-  with 
Ben." 

"  But  what  say  you  to  Vul,  Sir  Arthur  ; — is  it  not  decidedly  the  Saxon  mall?" 

"  It  is  the  Roman  vallum"  said  Sir  Arthur  ; — "thePicts  borrowed  that  part  of  the  word." 

"  No  such  thing;  if  they  borrowed  anything,  it  must  have  been  your  Ben,  which  they 
might  have  from  the  neighbouring  Britons  of  Strath  Cluyd." 

"  The  Piks,  or  Picts,"  said  Lovel,  "  must  have  been  singularly  poor  in  dialect,  since, 
in  the  only  remaining  word  of  their  vocabulary,  and  that  consisting  only  of  two  syllables, 
they  have  been  confessedly  obliged  to  borrow  one  of  them  from  another  language  :  and. 
methinks,  gentlemen,  with  submission,  the  controversy  is  not  unlike  that  which  the  two 
knights  fought,  concerning  the  shield  that  had  one  side  white  and  the  other  black.  Each 
of  you  claim  one-half  of  the  word,  and  seem  to  resign  the  other.  But  what  strikes  me 
most,  is  the  poverty  of  the  language  which  has  left  such  slight  vestiges  behind  it." 

"  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  it  was  a  copious  language,  and  they  were  a 
great  and  powerful  people  ;  built  two  steeples — one  at  Brechin,  one  at  Abernethy.  The 
Pictish  maidens  of  the  blood-royal  were  kept  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  thence  called  Cud  rum 
Puellarum." 

"A  childish  legend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "invented  to  give  consequence  to  trumpery 
womankind.  It  wTas  called  the  Maiden  Castle,  quasi  hint*  a  rwn  lucendo,  because  it 
resisted  every  attack,  and  women  never  do." 

"  There  is  a  list  of  the  Pictish  kings,"  persisted  Sir  Arthur,  ••  well  authenticated,  from 
Crenthemmachcryme(the  date  of  whose  reign  is  si  imewhat  uncertain )  down  to  Drusterstone, 
whose  death  concluded  their  dynasty.  Half  of  them  have  the  Celtic  patronymic  Mac 
prefixed — Mac,  id  est  Jill  us; — what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Oldbuck?  There  is  Drust 
Macmorachin,  Tryriel  Maclachlin  (first  of  that  ancient  elan,  as  it  may  be  judged),  and 
Gormach  Macdonald,  Alpin  Macmetegus,  Drust  Mactallargaxn"  (here  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  fit  of  coughing) — "ugh,  ugh,  ugh — Golarge  Macchan — ugh.  ugh — Macchanan — 
ugh  —  Maccbananail,  Kenneth —  ugh  —  ugh — Maeferedith,  Eachau  Macfungus —  and 
twenty  more,  decidedly  Celtic  names,  which  I  could  repeat  if  this  damned  cough  would 
let  me." 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  that  bead-roll  of  unbaptized  jargon, 
that  would  choke  the  devil — why,  that  last  fellow  has  the  only  intelligible  name  you  have 
repeated — they  are  all  of  the  tribe  of  Macfungus — mushroom  monarchs  every  one  of 
them  ;  sprung  up  from  the  fumes  of  conceit,  folly,  and  falsehood,  fermenting  in  the  brains 
of  some  mad  Highland  seannachie." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck :  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
list  of  these  potentates  was  copied,  by  Henry  Maule  of  Melgum,  from  the  Chronicle-  of 
Loch-Leven  and  St.  Andrews,  and  put  forth  by  him  in  his  short  but  satisfactory  history 
of  the  Picts,  printed  by  Robert  Freebairn  of  Edinburgh,  and  sold  by  him  at  his  shop  in 
the  Parliament  Close,  in  the  year  of  God  seventeen  hundred  and  five,  or  six.  I  am  not 
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precisely  certain  which-  but   1  have  a  copy  at  borne  that  stands  next  t 3  twelv 

copy  of  the  Scota  Acta,  and  ranges  on  the  shelf  with  them  very  well.     Whal  say  you  to 
that,  Mr.  Oldbuck?" 

"Say?— why,  I  laugh  at   Barry  Maule  and  his  history,"  answered  Oldbuck,  " and 
thereby  comply  with  bis  request,  of  giving  it  entertainmenl  according  to  it-  mi  rite." 

••  I) t  laugh  ;it  :i  better  man  than  yourself,"  >ni<l  sir  Arthur,  somewhat  scornfully. 

"  I  do  not  conceive  I  '1".  Sir  Arthur,  in  laughing  either  ;it  him  or  hi-  history." 
■•  Henry  Maule  of  Melgum  was  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

••  1  presume  he  bad  no  advantage  of  me  in  that  particular,"  replied  the  Antiquary, 
somewhat  tartly. 

••  Permit  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck — he  was  a  gentleman  of  high  family,  and  ancient  descent, 

ami  therefore" 

•■  The  descendant  of  a  Westphalian  printer  Bhould  speak  of  him  with  deference  ?    Such 

may  be  your  opinion,  Sir  Arthur — it  i-  not  mine.     I  c •■  ive  that  my  descent  from  that 

painful  and  industrious  typographer,  Wolfbrand  Oldenbuck,  who,  in  the  month  of 
December,  I  193,  under  the  patronage,  a-  the  colophon  tells  us,  of  Sebaldus  Scheyter  and 
Sebastian  Kammermaister,  accomplished  the  printing  of  the  great  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg 
—  1  conceive,  I  say,  that  my  descent  from  that  great  restorer  of  learning  is  more  creditable 

t •  a-  a  man  of  letters,  than  it'  I  had  numbered  in  my  genealogy  all  the  brawling, 

bullet-headed,  iron-fisted,  old  t  i*itl»i<-  barons  since  tin-  days  of  Crentheminachcryme — not 
one  of  whom,  I  Buppose,  could  write  his  own  name. ' 

••  It'  _\.>u  mi  an  the  observation  a-  a  sneer  at  my  ancestry,"  -aid  the  knight,  with  an 
assumption  of  dignified  superiority  ami  composure,  "1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  the  nam.'  of  my  ancestor,  Gamelyn  de  Guardover,  Mil--,  i-  written  fairly  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Bagman-roll." 

■•  Which  only  sen  es  to  show  that  he  "  a-  one  of  the  earliest  who  set  tin-  mean  example 
of  submitting  to  Edward  I.  What  have  you  to  say  for  the  stainless  loyalty  of  your 
family.  Sir  Arthur,  after  Buch  :l  backsliding  a-  that?" 

"  It's  enough,  sir,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  starting  up  fiercely,  and  pushing  hack  his  chair; 
"  I  -hall  hereafter  take  care  how  I  honour  with  my  company  one  who  shows  himself  mi 
ungrateful  for  my  condescension." 

••  In  that  you  will  do  a-  you   find  most  agreeable,  Sir  Arthur; — 1  hope,  that  as  I  was 
ii..t  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  done  me  by  visiting  my  poor 
house,  I  may  !"■  excused  for  not  having  carried  my  gratitude  to  tin-  extent  of  servility." 
••  Mighty  well — mighty  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  wish  you  a  good  evening — Mr.  a — a — 

a — Shovel — 1  wish  you  a  very  g 1  evening." 

Out  of  the  parlour  door  flounced  the  incensed  sir  Arthur,  a-  it"  tin-  spirit  of  the  whole 

Round  Table  inflamed  his  single  boe and  traversed  with  long  strides  tin'  labyrinth  of 

passages  which  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  old  tup-headed  a--?"  said  Oldbuck,  briefly  apostrophizing 
LoveL     "But  I  must  not  lei  him  Lro  in  this  mad-like  way  neither." 

"  So  saying,  he  pushed  "if  after  the  retreating  Baronet,  wd 1  he  traced  by  the  clang 

of  several  doors  which  he  opened  in  search  of  the  apartment  for  tea.  and  slammed  with 
force  behind  him  at  every  disappointment.  "  You'll  do  yourself  a  mischief,"  roared  the 
Antiquary;  "Qui  ambvlat  in  tenebris,  nescit  quo  vadit — You'll  tumble  down  the 
hack-stair." 

sir  Arthur  hail  now  got  involved  in  darkness,  of  which  the  sedative  effect  is  well 

known  to  nur-e-   and   governesses  who   have   to  deal  with   pettish   children.      It    retarded 

the  pace  of  the  irritated  Bar st,  if  it  did  not  abate  hi-  resentment,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck, 

better  acquainted  with  the  locale,  got  up  with  him  as  he  hail  got  hi-  grasp  upon  tin 
handle  of  the  draw  inir-room  door. 

"  Stay  a  minute.   Sir  Arthur."  said  Oldbuck,  opposing  hi-  abrupt  entrance;    "  don't   I" 
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quite  so  hasty,  my  good  old  friend.  I  was  a  little  too  rude  with  you  about  Sir  Gamelyn 
— why,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  man,  and  .a  favourite;  he  kept  company  with 
Bruce  and  Wallace — and,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  black-letter  Bible,  only  subscribed  the 
Ragman-roll  with  the  legitimate  and  justifiable  intention  of  circumventing  the  false 
Southern — 'twas  right  Scottish  craft,  my  good  knight  — hundreds  did  it.  Come,  come, 
forget  and  forgive — confess  we  have  given  the  young  fellow  here  a  right  to  think  us  two 

I'll!    fool-." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuek,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  much  majesty. 

"  A-well,  a-well — a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way." 

With  that  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  drawing-room  marched  the  tall  gaunt  form  of 
Sir  Arthur,  followed  by  Level  and  Mr.  Oldbuek,  the  countenances  of  all  tin-  tin..-  a 
little  discomposed. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  to  propose  we  should  walk 
forward  to  meet  the  carriage,  as  the  evening  is  so  fine." 

Sir  Arthur  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  which  suited  the  angry  mood  in  which  he 
found  himself;  and  having,  agreeably  to  tin.'  established  custom  in  cases  of  pet,  refused 
the  refreshment  of  tea  and  coffee,  he  tucked  his  daughter  under  hi-  arm  ;  and,  after 
taking  a  ceremonious  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  a  very  dry  one  of  Oldbuek — off  hi-  marched. 

"  I  think  Sir  Arthur  has  got  the  black  dog  on  his  back  again,"  said  Miss  Oldbuek. 

"  Black  dog  ! — black  devil ! — he's  more  absurd  than  womankind — What  say  you, 
Lovel  ? — Why,  the  lad's  gone  too." 

"  He  took  his  leave,  uncle,  while  Miss  Wardour  was  putting  on  her  things  ;  but  I  don't 
think  you  observed  him." 

"  The  devil's  in  the  people  !  This  is  all  one  gets  by  fussing  and  bustling,  and  putting 
one's  self  out  of  one's  wTay  in  order  to  give  dinners,  besides  all  the  charges  they  are  put 
to! — O  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia!"  said  he,  taking  up  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  one  hand, 
and  a  volume  of  the  Rambler  in  the  other, — for  it  was  hi-  regular  custom  to  read  while 
he  was  eating  or  drinking  in  presence  of  his  sister,  being  a  practice  which  served  at  once 
to  evince  his  contempt  for  the  society  of  womankind,  and  his  resolution  to  lose  no  moment 
of  instruction, — "  O  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  !  well  hast  thou  spoken — No  man 
should  presume  to  say,  This  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness." 

Oldbuek  proceeded  in  his  studies  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  uninterrupted  by  the 
ladies,  who  each,  in  profound  silence,  pursued  some  female  employment.  At  length,  a 
light  and  modest  tap  was  heard  at  the  parlour  door.  "Is  that  you,  Caxon  ? — come  in, 
come  in,  man." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door,  and,  thrusting  in  his  meagre  face,  thatched  with  thin 
grey  locks,  and  one  sleeve  of  his  white  coat,  said  in  a  subdued  and  mysterious  tone  of 
voice,  "I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

"  Come  in  then,  you  old  fool,  and  say  w  hat  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  I'll  maybe  frighten  the  ladies,"  said  the  ex-friseur. 

"  Frighten  !"  answered  the  Antiquary, — "  what  do  you  mean  ? — never  mind  the  ladies. 
Have  you  seen  another  ghaist  at  the  Humlock-knowe?" 

"  Xa,  sir — it's  no  a  ghaist  this  turn,"  replied  Caxon  ; — "  but  I'm  no  easy  in  my  mind." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  body  that  was  ?"  answered  ( lldbuck  : — "  what  reason  lias 
an  old  battered  powder-puff  like  you  to  be  easy  in  your  mind,  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  besides?" 

"  It's  no  for  mysell,  sir;  but  it  threatens  an  awfu' night ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  and  Miss 
Wardour,  poor  thing" 

"  Why,  man,  they  must  have  met  the  carriage  at  the  head  of  the  loaning,  or  thereabouts; 
they  must  be  home  long  ago." 

••  Xa,  sir ;  they  didna  gang  the  road  by  the  turnpike  to  meet  the  carriage,  they  gacd 
by  the  sands." 
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The  word  operated  likr  electricity  on  Oldbuck.  "The  sands!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  impossible  '■" 

"  Ou,  sir,  that's  what  I  said  to  the  gardener ;  but  he  says  he  saw  them  turn  down  bj  the 
Blussel-craig.   In  troth,  says  1  i"  him,  an  that  l»-  the  case,  Davie,  I  am  misdoubting" 

••  An  almanack  !  an  almanack  !"  said  Oldbuck,  starting  up  in  great  alarm — "not  thai 
bauble!"  flinging  away  a  little  pocket  almanack  which  his  niece  offered  him. — "  Great 
( ;<»l !  my  poor  dear  Bliss  Isabella  ! — Fetch  me  Instantly  the  Fairport  Almanack." — It  was 
brought,  consulted,  and  added  greatly  to  hi-  agitation.  ••  I'll  go  myself  -  call  the  gardener 
and  ploughman — bid  them  bring  ropes  and  ladders — bid  them  raise  more  help  as  they 
cdinc  along     keep  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  halloo  down  to  them — I'll  go  myself." 

•■  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Bliss  Oldbuck  and  Miss  Mlntyre. 

••  The  tide  ! — the  tide  !"  answered  the  alarmed  Antiquary. 

"  Had  not  Jenny  better — but  no,  I'll  nm  myself,"  said  the  younger  lady,  partaking  in 
all  her  uncle's  terrors  "  I'll  run  myself  to  Saunders  Mucklebackit,  and  make  him  get 
out  his  boat." 

"  Thank  vou,  my  dear,  that's  the  wisest  word  that  has  been  spoken  yet — Run!  run  ! 
— To  go  by  the  sands!"  seizing  his  hat  and  cam-;  "was  there  ever  Buch  madness 
heard  <>t'  ! " 
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Pleased  awhile  to  \iew 

The  watery  waste,  the  prospect  wild  and  new; 
The  now  receding  waters  gave  them  space, 
On  either  side,  the  growing  shores  to  trace ; 
And  then,  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
Till  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between. 

Crabbe. 

^  HE  information  of  Davie  Dibble,  which  had  spread  such  general  alarm 
H  at  Monkbarns,  proved  to  be  strictly  correct.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter 
£  had  set  out,  according  to  their  first  proposal,  to  return  to  Knockwinnock 
^<5j  by  the  turnpike  road;  but  when  they  reached  the  head  of  the  loaning, 
H/1  as  it  was  called,  or  great  lane,  which  on  one  side  made  a  sort  of  avenue 
*^^  to  the  house  of  Monkbarns,  they  discerned,  a  little  way  before  them, 
Lovel,  who  seemed  to  linger  on  the  way  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  join  them. 
Miss  Wardour  immediately  proposed  to  her  father  that  they  should  take  another  direction  ; 
and,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  walk  home  by  the  sands,  which,  stretching  below  a  picturesque 
ridge  of  rocks,  afforded  at  almost  all  times  a  pleasanter  passage  between  Knockwinnock 
and  Monkbarns  than  the  high  road. 
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Sir  Arthur  acquiesced  « illingly.  ••  It  would  lie  unpleasant,"  he  said,  "  to  be  joined  1>\- 
that  young  fellow,  whom  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  them  to." 
And  hi~  old-fashioned  politeness  had  none  of  the  ease  of  the  present  day,  which  permits 
you,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  cut  the  person  you  have  associated  with  for  a  week,  the 
instant  you  feel  or  suppose  yourself  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  disagreeable  to  own 
him.  Sir  Arthur  only  stipulated,  that  a  little  ragged  boy,  for  the  guerdon  of  one  penny 
Bterling,  should  run  to  meet  his  coachman,  and  turn  his  equipage  back  to  Knock- 
winnock. 

vThen  this  was  arranged,  and  the  emissary  despatched,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  left 
the  high-road,  and  following  a  wandering  path  among  Bandy  hillocks,  partly  grown  over 

with  furze  and  the  long  grass  called  bent,  - i  attained  the  side  of  the  ocean.     The  tide 

was  by  no  means  bo  far  out  as  they  had  computed;  hut  tins  gave  them  no  alarm; — there 
were  seldom  ten  days  in  the  year  when  it  approached  so  near  the  cliffs  as  not  to  leave  a 
dry  passage.  But,  nevertheless,  at  periods  of  spring-tide,  or  even  when  the  ordinary 
flood  was  accelerated  by  high  winds,  this  rood  was  altogether  covered  l>y  the  sea;  and 
tradition  had  recorded  several  fatal  accidents  which  had  happened  on  such  occasions* 
Still,  such  dangers  were  considered  as  remote  and  improbable;  and  rather  served,  with 
other  legends,  to  amuse  the  hamlet  fireside,  than  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  between 
Knockwinnock  and  Honkbarns  by  the  sands. 

As  Sir  Arthur  and  Bliss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the  pleasant  footing  afforded 
by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand,  Miss  Wardour  could  not  help  observing  that  the  last  tide 
had  risen  considerably  above  the  usual  water-mark.  Sir  Arthur  made  the  same  obser- 
vation, but  without  it-  occurring  to  either  of  them  to  be  alarmed  at  the  circumstance. 
The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disk  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the 
ac  stimulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he  had  tra\  elled  the  livelong  da  v,  and  which 
now  assembled  on  all  >idcs,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire  and 
falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  hi-  dying  splendour  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the 
massive  congregation  of  vapours,  forming  out   of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of 

pyramids  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold.  -01,1c  with  purple,  some  with  a  h f  deep 

and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea.  stretched  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay 
almost  portentously  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending 
luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which  he  was  setting.  Nearer 
to  the  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward  in  waves  of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  vet 
rapidly,  gained  upon  the  -and. 

With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,  or  perhaps  on  some  more 
agitating  topic.  Mi-- Wardour  advanced  in  silence  by  her  father'-  Bide,  whose  recently 
offended  dignity  did  not  -loop  to  open  any  conversation.     Following  the  windings  of  the 

beach,  they  passed  one  projecting  point  of  headland  or  rock  after  another,  and  now  found 
themselves  under  a  huge  and  continued  extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound 

coast  i-  in  most  places  defended.  Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under  water, 
and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak  entirely  bare,  or  by  the 
breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  wen-  partially  covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock 
bay  dreaded  by  pilots  and  Bbip-masters.  The  cv:\^^  which  rose  between  the  beach  and 
the  mainland,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in  their  crevices  shelter 
for  unnumbered  sea-foul,  in  situations  seemingly  secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from  the 
rapacity  of  man.  Many  of  these  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek 
tie-  land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging  toward-  their  nests  with  the  shrill  and 
dissonant  clang  which  announce-  disquietude  and  fear.  The  disk  of  the  sun  became 
almost  totally  obscured  ere  he  had  altogether  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and 
shade  of  darkrn  --  blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  Bummer  evening.  The  wind 
1  next  to  arise;  but  its  wild  and  moaning  Bound  was  heard  for  some  time,  and  its 
effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  before  the  gale  was  fell  on  -bore.     The 
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mass  of  waters,  now  dark  and  threatening,  began  to  lift  itself  in  larger  ridges,  and  sink 
in  deeper  furrows,  forming  waves  that  rose  high  in  foam  upon  the  breakers,  or  buret 
upon  the  beach  with  a  sound  resembling  distant  thunder. 

Appalled  by  this  sudden  change  of  weather,  Mis-  Wardonr  drew  close  to  her  father, 
and  held  hi<  arm  fast.  "  I  wish,"  at  length  she  said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if 
ashamed  to  express  her  inena-mg  apprehensions,  "I  wish  we  had  kept  the  road  we 
intended,  or  waited  al  Monkbarns  for  the  carriage." 

Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  weuld  not  acknowledge,  any  signs  of  an 
immediate  storm.  They  would  reach  Knockwinnock,  he  said,  long  before  the  tempest 
began.  But  the  speed  with  which  he  walked,  and  with  which  Isabella  could  hardly  keep 
pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  his  consolatory 
prediction. 

They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or  recess,  funned  by  two 
projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns 
of  a  crescent ; — and  neither  durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  each  began  to 
entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they  might  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  promontory  which  lay  before  them,  or  of 
retreating  by  the  road  which  brought  them  thither. 

As  they  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange  the  easy  curving  line, 
which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled  them  to  adopt,  for  a  straighter  and  more 
expeditious  path,  though  less  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty,  Sir  Arthur  observed  a 
human  figure  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them.  "  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we 
shall  get  round  Halket-head  ! — that  person  must  have  passed  it ;"  thus  giving  vent  to  the 
feeling  of  hope,  though  he  had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

"  Thank  God,  indeed  ! "  echoed  his  daughter,  half  audibly,  half  internally,  as  expressing 
the  gratitude  which  she  strongly  felt. 

The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs,  wdiich  the  haze  of  the 
atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a  drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing 
or  comprehending  distinctly.— Some  time  before  they  met,  Sir  Arthur  coidd  recognise 
the  old  blue-gowned  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even  the  brute  creation  lay 
aside  their  animosities  and  antipathies  when  pressed  by  an  instant  and  common  danger. 
The  beach  under  Halket-head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  by  the  encroachments  of  a 
spring-tide  and  a  north-west  wind,  was  in  like  manner  a  neutral  field,  where  even  a  justice 
of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might  meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

"Turn  back!  turn  back!"  exclaimed  the  vagrant;  "why  did  ye  not  turn  when 
I  waved  to  you  ?  " 

"  We  thought,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  in  great  agitation,  "  we  thought  we  could  get 
round  Halket-head." 

"  Halket-head ! — the  tide  will  be  running  on  Halket-head  by  this  time  like  the  Fall  of 
Fyers  ! — it  was  a'  I  could  do  to  get  round  it  twenty  minutes  since — it  was  coming  in 
three  feet  abreast.  We  will  maybe  get  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord 
help  us  ! — it's  our  only  chance.     We  can  but  try." 

"  My  God,  my  child!" — "My  father!  my  dear  father!"  exclaimed  the  parent  and 
daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them  strength  and  speed,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
endeavoured  to  double  the  point,  the  projection  of  wdiich  formed  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay. 

"  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to  meet  your  carriage,"  said  the 
beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or  two  behind  Miss  Wardour ;  "  and  I  couldna 
bide  to  think  o'  the  dainty  young  leddy's  peril,  that  has  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn 
heart  that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit  at  the  lift  and  the  rin  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it 
that  if  I  could  get  down  time  eneugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do  weel  yet.  But 
I  doubt,  I  doubt,  I  have  been  beguiled !  for  what  mortal  ee  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the 
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tide  is  ruining e'en  now?  See, yonder'a  i In-  Ratton's  Skerry  be  aye  held  hit  neb  abunc 
the  water  in  my  day—  but  be'a  aneatb  it  now." 

Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  ihc  old  man  pointed.     A  huge  rock, 
which  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides,  displayed  a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel, 
was  now  quite  under  water,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and  breakii 
the  eddying  waves  which  encounti  red  its  sub-marine  resistance. 

•■  Mak  baste,  mak  haste,  m.3  bonny  leddy,"  continued  the  old  man — "  mak  haste,  and 
we  may  do  yel  !  Take  hand  0'  my  arm  —  an  auld  and  Trail  arm  it'.-  QOW,  lint  it'.-  bet  n  in 
as  sair  >trc--  a-  this  is  yet.  Take  hand  0'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy!  D'ye  Bee  \"ii 
«er  black  speck  amang  the  wallowing  waves  yonder?  Tin-  morning  it  was  as  high  as 
tin-  111:1-1  n'  a  brig — it's  sma'  eneugh  now — hut,  while  I  see  as  muckle  black  about  it  as 
the  crown  o'  my  hat.  I  winna  believe  but  we'll  get  round  the  Bally-burgh  N<  --.  for  a' 
that's  come  and  uaue  yet." 

Isabella,  in  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assistance  which  Sir  Arthur  was 
less  aide  to  afford  her.     The  waves  had  now  encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that 

the  firm  and  smooth  footing  which   they  hail  hitherto  had  on   the  ,-and  must  he  exchanged 

for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  fool  of  the  precipice,  and  in  some  places  even  raised  upon 
it-  lower  ledges.  It  would  ha\e  been  utterly  impossible  lor  Sir  Arthur Wardour,  or  his 
daughter,  to  have  found  their  way  along  these  shelves  «  ithout  the  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  before  in  high  tide-,  though  never,  he  acknow- 
ledged, "  in  sac  awsome  a  night  as  this." 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
of  the  sea-tow  1,  ami  -ounded  like  the  dirge  of  the  three  de\  oted  beings,  who,  pent  between 
two  of  tic  most  magnificent,  yet  most  dreadful  objects  of  nature — a  raging  tide  and  an 

insurmountable  precipice — toiled  along  their  painful  and  dangerous  path,  often  la.-hed  hy 
the  -pray  of  some  giant  billow,  which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than  those  that 
had  preceded  it.  Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground  perceptibly  upon  them! 
Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last   hope-  of  lite,  they  hent  their  eyes  on   the  black 

rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree.  It  was  \et  distinctly  visible  among  the  breakers,  and 
continued  to  be  so,  until  they  came  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  an  inter- 
vening projection  of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of  tin  view  of  the  beacon 
on  which  they  had  relied,  they  now  experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspense. 
They  struggled  forward.  however;  hut.  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  from  which  they 
ought  to  have  -ecu  tie-  crag,  it  was  no  longer  visihlc:  the  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among 
a  thousand  white  breakers,  which,  dashing  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in 
prodigious  sheet-  of  snowy  foam,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  against 
tic  dark  hrow  of  the  precipice. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell.      Isabella  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and.  '•  Cod  have 

'mercy  u] us !"  which  her  guide  solemnly  uttered,  was  piteously  echoed  hy  Sir  Arthur — 

-  My  child:   my  child  !— to  die  ,-ueh  a  .hath  [" 

'■  My  father!  my  dear  father!"  hi-  daughter  exclaimed,  clinging  to  him — "and  you 
too,  who  have  lost  your  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  ours!" 

"  That'.-  not  worth  the  counting,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  hae  lived  to  be  weary  o'  life  ; 
and  here  or  yonder — at  the  hack  0*  a  dyke,  in  a  wreath  o'  sliaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave, 
what  signifies  how   the  auld  gaherlun/ie  die.-?" 

••  Good  man,"  -aid  Sir  Arthur,  "  can  you  think  of  nothing?— of  no  help  ? — I'll  make 
you  rich — I'll  give  you  a  farm — I'll" 

"Our  riches  will  he  soon  equal,"  Bald  the  beggar,  looking  out   upon  the  strife  of  the 

waters — '-they  are  sae  already  ;   for  I  hae  nae  land,  and  you  would  give  your  fair  I nda 

and  barony  for  a  square  yard  of  rock  that  would  he  dry  for  twal  hour.-." 

While   they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused   upon   the  highest   ledge  of  rock   to 
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which  they  could  attain;  for  it  seemed  that  any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  could 
only  serve  to  anticipate  t li«-ii-  fate.  Bere,  then,  they  were  to  await  the  sure  though  slow 
progress  of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the  situation  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early 

church,  who,  exposed  by  heathen  tyrants  to  be  slain  by  wild  beasts,  were apelled  for  a 

time  to  witness  the  impatience  and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  while  awaiting 
the  signal  for  undoing  their  gratis,  and  letting  them  loose  upon  the  victims. 

ret  even  this  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the  powers  of  a  mind  naturally 
strong  and  courageous,  and  which  rallied  itself  at  this  terrible  juncture.  "Must  we  yield 
life,"  she  said,  "  without  a  struggle?  Is  there  no  path,  however  dreadful,  by  which  we 
could  climb  the  crag,  or  at  least  attain  some  height  above  the  tide,  where  we  could  remain 
till  morning,  or  till  help  comes?  They  must  he  aware  of  our  situation,  and  will  raise  the 
country  to  relieve  us." 

Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his  daughter's  question,  turned, 
nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eagerly  to  the  old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  in  his  gift. 
Ochiltree  paused — "I  was  a  bauld  eraigsman,"  he  said,  "  ance  in  my  life,  and  mony  a 
kittywake's  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I  harried  up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks  ;  but  it's  lang, 
lang  syne,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope — and  if  I  had  ane,  my  ee-sight, 
and  my  footstep,  and  my  hand-grip,  hae  a'  failed  mony  a  day  sinsyne — And  then,  how 
could  I  save  you  ?  But  there  was  a  path  here  ance,  though  maybe,  if  we  could  see  it,  ye 
would  rather  bide  where  we  are — His  name  be  praised  !"  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  "there's 
ane  coming  down  the  crag  e'en  now!" — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hilloa'd  out  to  the 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the  remembrance  of  local 
circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  his  mind  : — "  Ye're  right — ye're  right ! — that  gate — 
that  gate  ! — fasten  the  rope  weel  round  Crummie's-horn,  that's  the  muckle  black  stane — 
cast  twa  plies  round  it — that's  it ! — now,  weize  yoursell  a  wee  easel-ward — a  wee  mair 
yet  to  that  ither  stane — we  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug — there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aik-tree 
there — that  will  do  !— canny  now,  lad — canny  now — tak  tent  and  tak  time — Lord  bless  ye, 
tak  time — Vera  weel ! — Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy's  Apron,  that's  the  muckle  braid  flat 
blue  stane — and  then,  I  think,  wi'  your  help  and  the  tow  thegither,  I'll  win  at  ye,  and  then 
we'll  be  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy  and  Sir  Arthur." 

The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung  him  down  the  end  of  the 
rope,  which  he  secured  around  Miss  Wardour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  blue 
gown,  to  preserve  her  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  Then,  availing  himself  of  the 
rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end,  he  began  to  ascend  the  face  of  the  crag — a 
most  precarious  and  dizzy  undertaking,  which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escapes, 
placed  him  safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Lovel.  Their  joint  strength 
was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they  had  attained.  Lovel  then 
descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  around  whom  he  adjusted  the  rope;  and  again 
mounting  to  their  place  of  refuge,  with  the  assistance  of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aid  as 
Sir  Arthur  himself  could  afford,  he  raised  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  billows. 

The  sense  of  reprieve  from  approaching  and  apparently  inevitable  death,  had  its  usual 
effect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  kissed  and 
wept  for  joy,  although  their  escape  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  tempes- 
tuous night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  scarce  afforded  footing  for  the  four 
shivering  beings,  who  now,  like  the  sea- fowl  around  them,  clung  there  in  hopes  of  some 
shelter  from  the  devouring  element  which  raged  beneath.  The  spray  of  the  billows, 
which  attained  in  fearful  succession  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  overflowing  the  beach  on 
which  they  so  lately  stood,  flew  as  high  as  their  place  of  temporary  refuge;  and  the 
-tunning  sound  with  which  they  dashed  against  the  rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still 
demanded  the  fugitives  in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was  a  summer 
night,  doubtless  ;  yet  the  probability  was  slender,  that  a  frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss 
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Wnrdour  Bhould  survive  till  morning  the  drenching  of  the  spray  j  and  the  dashing  of  the 
rain,  which  now  burst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  deep  and  heavy  gusts  of  wind, 
added  to  tin'  constrained  and  perilous  circumstances  of  their  situation, 

"The  lassie! — the  puir  sweet  lassie!"  said  the  old  man:  "monysuch  anight  have 
1  Weathered  at  hame  ami  abroad,  but,  God  guide  us.  how  can  she  ever  win  through  it  !" 

His  apprehension  was  a aunicated  in  smothered  accents  to  Love! ;  for,  with  the  sorl 

<>t  freemasonry  by  which  bold  ami  ready  spirits  correspond  in  moments  of  danger,  ami 
become  almoal  instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  hail  established  a  mutual  con- 
fidence.— •'  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again,"  said  Lovel — "there's  day-light  enough  lefl  i" 
see  my  footing;  I'll  climb  up.  ami  call  I'm'  more  assistance." 

•'  Do  ->>.  '1 tor  heaven's  sake!"  said  Sir  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"Are  ye  mad?"  said  tin'  mendicant:  "  Francie  o'  Fowlsheugh,  and  he  was  the  hot 
craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh  (mair  by  token,  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Duuhuy 
of  Slaines),  wadna  hae  ventured  upon  tin-  Halket-head  craigs  after  sun-down — It's  God's 
grace,  ami  a  great  wonder  besides,  thai  ye  an'  not  in  tin-  middle  o'  that  roaring  sea  wi' 
what  ye  hae  done  already — 1  didna  think  there  was  tin-  man  left  alive  would  hae  come 
down  tin-  craigs  a-  ye  .lid.  1  question  an  1  could  hae  done  it  mysell,  at  this  hour  and  in 
this  weather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength — But  to  venture  up  again- — it's 
a  mere  and  a  clear  tempting  o'  Providence." 

•■  I  have  no  liar."  answered  Lovel  ;  "  I  marked  all  the  stations  perfectly  as  I  came 
down,  and  there  is  -till  light  enough  left  to  see  them  quite  well — I  am  sure  I  can  do  it 
with  perfect  safety.     Stay  here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady." 

•■  Dei!  he  in  my  feet  then."  answered  the  bedesman,  sturdily;  "if  ye  gang,  I'll  gang 
too;  lor  between  the  twa  o'  us.  we'll  hae  mair  than  wark  cneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  o'  the 
heugh." 

•■  No.  no — stay  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardour — you  see  Sir  Arthur  is  quite 
exhausted." 

"  Stay  yoursell  then,  and  I'll  gae,"  said  the  old  man  ; — "  let  death  spare  the  green  corn 
and  take  tin'  ripe." 

•'  Stay  both  of  you.  I  charge  you.'  said  Isabella,  faintly:  "  I  am  well,  and  can  spend 
the  night  verj  "ell  hen-  —  I  feel  quite  refreshed:"  So  saying,  her  voice  failed  her — she 
.-unk  down,  and  would  have  fallen  from  the  crag,  had  -he  noi  been  Supported  by  Lovel 
ami  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a  posture  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  beside  her  father, 

who,  exhausted  by  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  hail  already  sat 
down  on  a  -tone  in  a  -ort  of  Stupor. 

■■  It  is  impossible  to  lea-,  e  them,"  aid  Lot  >  1— ■•  What  i-  to  he  done  ?— Hark  !  hark  ! — 
did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  ?" 

"  The  skreigh  of  a  Tammie  Nbrie,"  answered  Ochiltree—"  I  ken  the  skirl  weel." 
•■  N'o,  by  Heaven!"  replied  Lovel,  "it  was  a  human  voice." 
V  distant  hail  was   repeated,   tin-   sound    plainly  distinguishable   among  the   various 

elemental  noises,  and  the  clang  of  the  -ea-mew-  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
mendicant    and    Lovel    exerted    their   voices   in    a   loud    halloo,    the    former   waving    Miss 

W'ardoiir's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  stall'  to  make  them  conspicuous  from  above. 
Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response 

to   their   own.    having   the    unfortunate    sufferers    uncertain    whether,    in    the    darkening 

twilight  ami  increasing  storm,  they  had  made  the  persons  who  apparently  were  traversing 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  assistance,  sensible  of  the  place  in  which  they 
had  found  refuge.  At  length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and 
their  courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  within  hearing,  if  not  within 
reach,  of  friendly  assistance. 


There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Look     fearfully  on  the  confined  deep; 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'ii  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 

King  Lear. 


.,  HE  sliout  of  human  voices  from  above  was  soon  augmented,  and  the 
•' (CSjW1(|l<|£>v*     gleam    "I*    torches    mingled    with    those    lights   "I    evening    which   -till 
V.V'    J.\t\  remained  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  storm.     Some  attempt  was  made 

to  hold  communication  between  the  assistants  above  and  the  sufferers 
beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their  precarious  place  of  safety;  but 
the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to  cries  as  inarti- 
culate as  those  of  the  winged  denizens  of  the  crag,  which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarmed 
by  the  reiterated  sound  of  human  voices,  where  they  had  seldom  been  heard. 

On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now  assembled.  Oldbuck  was 
the  foremost  and  most  earnest,  pressing  forward  with  unwonted  desperation  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  crag,  and  extending  his  head  (his  hat  and  wig  secured  by  a  handkerchief 
under  his  chin)  over  the  dizzy  height,  with  an  air  of  determination  which  made  his  more 
timorous  assistants  tremble. 

"  Haud  a  care,  haud  a  care,  Monkbarns  !"  cried  Caxon,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  his 
patron,  and  withholding  him  from  danger  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted — "God's  sake, 
hand  a  care  ! — Sir  Arthur's  drowned  already,  and  an  ye  fa'  over  the  cleugh  too,  there 
will  be  but  ae  wig  left  in  the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's." 

"Mind  the  peak  there,"  cried  Mucklebackit,  an  old  fisherman  and  smuggler — "mind 
the  peak — Steenie,  Steenie  Wilke,  bring  up  the  tackle — I'se  warrant  we'll  sune  heave 
them  on  board,  Monkbarns,  wad  ye  but  stand  out  o'  the  gate." 

"I  see  them,"  said  Oldbuck — "I  see  them  low  down  on  that  flat  stone — llilli-hilloa, 
hilli-ho-a!" 
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■•I  Bee  them  mysell  wed  enough,"  said  Mucklebackit  ;  "they  are  sitting  down  yonder 
like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist  :  but  d'ye  think  yell  help  them  wi'  skirling  thai  gate  like  an 
auld  skart  before  a  flawo'  weather?  Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  mast — Od,  E'se  hae  them 
u|i  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin  and  brandy  lang  syne — Gel  up  the  pickaxe, 
make  a  Btep  for  the  mast     make  the  chair  fast  with  the  rattlin — haul  taught  and  belay  I" 

The  fishers  had  brought  u  ith  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  as  half  of  the  country  fellows 
about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  zeal  or  curiosity,  it  w  :i ~  soon  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  sufficiently  secured.  A  yard  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  along  it, 
and  reeved  through  a  block  at  each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane,  which  afforded  the 
means  of  lowering  an  arm-chair,  well  secured  and  fastened,  down  to  tin-  flat  shelf  on 
which  the  sufferers  had  roosted.  Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for 
their  deliverance  was  considerably  qualified  when  they  beheld  the  precarious  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  upper  air.  It  swung  about  a  yard  free 
of  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  obeying  each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all 
around  it,  and  depending  upon  the  .-<  curity  nt'  a  rope,  which,  in  the  increasing  darkness, 

had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible  thread.     Besides  the  hazard  of  c uitting  a 

human  being  to  the  vacant  atmosphere  in  such  a  .slight  means  of  conveyance,  there  was 
tlie  fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being  dashed,  either  by  the  wind  or  the, 
vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rugged  tare  of  the  precipice.  But  to  diminish  the 
ri>k  as  much  as  possible,  the  experienced  seaman  had  let  down  with  the  chair  another 
line,  which,  being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve  by  way  of 
</!/.  as  Mucklebackit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  descent  in  some  measure  steady  and 
regular.  Still,  to  commit  one's  self  in  such  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain,  with  a  beetling  precipice  above  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required  that 
courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  Yet  wild  as  the  sounds  and  sights  of  danger 
were,  both  above,  beneath,  and  around,  and  doubtful  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of 
escaping  appeared  to  be,  Love!  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sultation, and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had,  at  bis  own  imminent  risk, 
ascertained  the  Becurity  of  the  rope,  that  it  would  be  best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  in 
the  chair,  and  trust  to  the  tenderness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned 
up  to  the  top  of  the  crag. 

"  Let  m  v  father  go  first,"  exclaimed  Isabella  ;  "  for  God's  sake,  my  friends,  place  him 
first  in  safety!" 

"  It  cannot  be,  Miss  Wardour,"  said  Lovcl ; — "  your  life  must  be  first  secured— the 
rope  which  bear-  your  weight  may" — 

"I  will  not  Listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish!" 

"But  ye  maun  listen  t"  it,  my  bonny  lassie,"  said  Ochiltree,  "for  a'  our  lives  depend 
on  it — besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o'  the  heugh  yonder,  ye  can  gie  them  a  round 

guess  o'  what's  ganging  on  in  this  Pal S  o'  our-  -and  Sir  Arthur'-  far  by  that,  as  1  am 

thinking." 

Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  she  exclaimed,  "True,  most  true;  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  first  risk — What  -hall  I  say  to  our  friend-  above  ?" 

"Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  not  graze  on  the  face  o'  the  crag,  and  to  let  the 
chair  down  and  draw  it  up  lionlv  and  fairly: — we  "ill  ballon  when  we  are  ready." 

With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  Lovcl  bound  Miss  Wardour  with 
hi-  handkerchief,  neckcloth,  and  the  mendicant's  leathern  bell,  to  the  back  and  arm-  ot 
the  chair,  ascertaining  accurately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir 
Arthur  quiet.      "  What  are  ye  doing  wi'  my  bairn? — what  are  ye  doing  ?  —  She  shall  not 

be  separated  from  me — Isabel,  stay  with  me,  I  command  you!" 

"  Lordsake,  Sir  Arthur,  hand  your  tongue,  and    be  thankful  to  God   that   then'-  wiser 

folk  than   you  to  manage  this  job,"  cried  the  beggar,  worn  out  by  the  unreasonable 
exclamations  of  the  poor  Baronet. 
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"Farewell,  my  father!"  murmured  Isabella — "farewell,  my— my  friends!"  and, 
shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  recommended,  she  gave  the  >i.Lrnal  to  Lovel,  and 
he  to  those  who  were  above.  She  rose,  while  the  chair  in  which  she  sate  was  kept  steady 
by  the  line  which  Lovel  managed  beneath.  With  a  beating  Gearl  he  watched  the  flutter 
of  her  white  dress,  until  th"  vehicle  was  on  a  level  with  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 


1 


"Canny  now,  lads,  canny  now!"  exclaimed  old   Blucklebackit,  who  acted  as  c no 

dore;  "swerve  the  yard  a  bit — Now— there!  then-  she  sits  safe  on  dry  land." 

A  loud  .shout  announced  the  successful  experiment  to  her  fellow-sufferers  beneath, 
who  replied  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  halloo.    Monkbarns,  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy,  stripped 

his  great-coat  to  wrap  up  the  young  lady,  and  would  have  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat for  the  same  purpose,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the  cautious  Caxon.  "Hand  a 
care  o'  us!  your  honour  will  be  killed  wi'  the  boast— ye'll  no  gel  out  o'  your  night-cowl 
this  fortnight— and  that  will  suit  us  unco  ill.— Na,  na— there's  the  chariot  down  by:  let 
twa  o'  the  folk  carry  the  young  leddy  there." 

"  You're  right,"  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves  and  collar  of  his  coat, 
"you're  right,  Caxon;  this  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in. — Miss  Wardour,  let  ine 
convey  you  to  the  chariot." 

"  Not  for  worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  sale." 

In  a  few  distinct  words,  evincing  how  much  her  resolution  had  surmounted  even  the 
mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard,  -he  explained  the  nature  of  the  situation  beneath. 
and  the  wishes  of  Lovel  and  Ochiltree. 
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"Right,  right,  that's  right  too—]  should  like  to  see  the  son  of  Sir  Gamelyn  de 
Guardover  on  drj  land  myself — I  have  a  notion  he  would  Bign  the  abjuration  oath,  and 
tin-  Bagman-roll  to  boot,  and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  l"'  nothing  better  than  she 
should  be,  to  get  alongside  my  bottle  of  old  porl  thai  he  ran  away  from,  and  lef(  Bcarce 

begun.     But  he's  safe  now,  and  here  a'  o s"  (for  the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and 

Sir  Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  without  much  consciousness  on  his  own  part) — "here 
a'  runic-  —  Bowse  away,  my  boys !  canny  wi'  him — a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  is 
hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow — the  whole  barony  of  Knockwinnock  depends  on  three  plies 
of  hemp — respice  finem,  respice  Jitnem — look  to  your  end — look  to  a  rope's  end. — 
Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  old  friend,  to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm  land 
or  to  dry  land.  A  cord  for  ever  againsl  fifty  fathom  of  water,  though  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  base  proverb     a  fico  for  the  phrase     better  sits,  perjunem,  than  sus.per  colV 

While  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  this  way.  sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrapped  in  the  close 
embraces  of  his  daughter,  who.  assuming  that  authority  which  the  circumstances 
demanded,  ordered  some  ot  the  assistants  to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to 
follow  in  a  few  minutes,  she  lingered  on  the  cliff,  holding  an  old  countryman'-  arm,  to 
witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose  dangers  she  had  shared. 

"What  have  we  here?"  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once  more  ascended — "what 
patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this?"  Then,  as  the  torelies  illumed  the  rough 
face  and  grey  hair-  of  old  <  >ehiltive, — "  What !  is  it  thou  ?—  Come,  old  Mocker,  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee — But  who  the  devil  makes  up  your  party  besides?" 

"  An  a  that's  weel  worth  ony  twa  o'  us,  Monkbarns; — it's  the  young  stranger  lad 

they  <  a'  Love! — and  lie's  behaved  this  blessed   night  as  if  lie  had  three  lives  to  rely  on, 

and  was  willing   to  waste  them   a'  rather  than   endanger  ither  folk's.      Ca'  hooly,  sir-,  as 

id  win  an  auld  man's  blessing  ! — mind  there',-  naebody  below  now  to  hand  the  gy — 

Ilae  a  care  o'  the  t'at's-lug  corner — bide  weel  all'  Crummie's-horn  ! " 

"Have    a    care  indeed."   echoed    Oldbuck.      "What!    is    it    my   rani    uris — my   black 

swan— my  phoenix  of  companions  in  a  post-chaise? — take  care  of  him.  Mucklebackit." 
■■  As  muckle  care  as  if  he  were  a  greybeard  o'  brandy;  and  I  canna  take  mair  if  his 

hair  w  re  like  John  llarlowe's. — Yo  ho,  my  heart-!   bowse  away  with  him  !" 

Love!   did,  in   fact,  run   a   much  greater  risk   than   any  of  his  precursors.       His  weight 

was  not  sufficient  to  render  his  ascent  steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung 
like  an  agitated  pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks.  But  he 
was  young,  bold,  and  active,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  beggar'-  -tout  piked  -tall', 
which  he  had  retained  by  advice  of  the  proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from 
the  face  of  the  pivci pic. ■,  and  the  yet  more  hazardous  projecting  cliffs  which  varied  it- 
surface.  Tossed  in  empty  -pace,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial  feather,  with  a  motion 
that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and  with  dizziness,  he  retained  hi-  alertness  of 
exertion  ami  presence  of  mind;  and  it  was  not  until  lie  wa-  safely  grounded  upon  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  temporary  and  giddy  sickness.     As  lie  recovered  from  a 

-ort  of  half  SWOOn,  he  ca-t   his  eyes  eagerly  around.      The  object  which  they  would  most 

willingly  have  sought,  wa-  already  in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was 
just  discernible  a-  -he  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She  had 
lingered   till    she  saw  the  last   of  their  company  rescued   from  danger,  ami    until   -he  had 

been  assured  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Mueklebackit,  that  ••the  callant  had  come  oil'  wi' 

onbrizzed   bane-,  and  that   he  was  but   in  a  kind  of  dwani."      But   Lovel  was  not  aware 

that  she  had  e\pn 1   in  hi-  fate  even   this  degree  of  interest,— which,  though  nothing 

more  than  \v  as  due  to  a  Stranger  who  had  assisted  her  in  BUCh  an  hour  of  peril,  lie  would 
have  gladly  purchased   by  braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than  he  had  that  evening 

been  exposed   to.      The  beggar  she  had   already  < unanded    to  come  to   Knockwinnock 

that  night.     He  made  an  excuse. — "  Then  to-morrow  1't  me  -ee  you." 

fin    old   man   promised  to  obey.      Oldbuck  thru-t  something   into  hi-  hand — Ochiltree 
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[poked  at  it  by  the  torch-light,  and  returned  it — "Na,  na!  I  never  tali  gowd  besides, 
Monkbarns,  ye  wad  maybe  l>c  rueing  it  the  morn."  Then  turning  to  the  group  of 
fishermen  and  peasants — "  Now,  sirs,  wha  will  gie  me  a  supper  and  some  clean  pi  ase- 
strae?" 

"I,"  "and  I,"  "and  I,"  answered  many  a  ready  voice. 

"  Aweel,  since  sac  it  is.  and  I  can  only  sleep  in  ae  barn  at  ance,  I'll  gae  down  \vi' 
Saunders  Mucklebackit —  he  has  aye  a  soup  o'  something  comfortable  about  liis  Digging 
—  and,  bairns,  I'll  maybe  live  to  put  ilka  ane  o'  ye  in  mind  some  ither  night  that  ye  hae 
promised  me  quarters  and  my  awmous;"  and  away  he  went  with  the  fisherman. 

Oldbuck  laid  the  hand  of  strong  possession  on  Lovel — "  Deil  a  stride  ye's  fro  to 
Fairport  this  night,  young  man — you  must  go  home  with  me  to  Monkbarns.  Why, 
man,  you  have  been  a  hero — a  perfect  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  all  accounts.  Come,  my 
good  lad,  take  hold  of  my  arm; — I  am  not  a  prime  support  in  such  a  wind — but  (.'axon 
shall  help  us  out — Here,  you  old  idiot,  come  on  the  other  side  of  me. — And  how  the  deil 
got  you  down  to  that  infernal  Bessy's-apron,  as  they  call  it?  Bess,  said  they?  Why, 
curse  her,  she  has  spread  out  that  vile  pennon  or  banner  of  womankind,  like  all  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  to  allure  her  votaries  to  death  and  headlong  ruin." 

"I  have  been  pretty  well  accustomed  to  climbing,  and  I  have  long  observed  fowlers 
practise  that  pass  down  the  cliff." 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  came  you  to  discover  the  danger  of 
the  pettish  Baronet  and  his  far  more  deserving  daughter?" 

"  I  saw  them  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice." 

"  From  the  verge  ! — umph — And  what  possessed  you,  dumosa  pendere  proail  de 
rupe? — though  dumosa  is  not  the  appropriate  epithet — what  the  deil,  man,  tempted  ye 
to  the  verge  of  the  craig  ?" 

"  Why — I  like  to  see  the  gathering  and  growling  of  a  coming  storm — or,  in  your  own 
classical  language,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  suave  mari  magna — and  so  forth — but  here  we  reach 
the  turn  to  Fairport.     I  must  wish  you  good-night." 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  shathmont,  as  I  may  sa_y,— the  meaning  of 
which  word  has  puzzled  many  that  think  themselves  antiquaries.  I  am  clear  we  should 
read  salmon-length  for  shathmont' s-length.  You  are  aware  that  the  space  allotted  for 
the  passage  of  a  salmon  through  a  dam,  dike,  or  weir,  by  statute,  is  the  length  within 
which  a  full-grown  pig  can  turn  himself  round.  Now  I  have  a  scheme  to  prove,  that, 
as  terrestrial  objects  were  thus  appealed  to  for  ascertaining  submarine  measurement,  so 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  productions  of  the  water  were  established  as  gages  of  the 
extent  of  land. — Shathmont — salmont — you  see  the  close  alliance  of  the  sounds ; 
dropping  out  two  h's,  and  a  t,  and  assuming  an  I,  makes  the  whole  difference — I  wish  to 
Heaven  no  antiquarian  derivation  had  demanded  heavier  concessions." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  really  must  go  home — I  am  wet  to  the  skin." 

"  Shalt  have  my  night-gown,  man,  and  slippers,  and  catch  the  antiquarian  fever  as 
men  do  the  plague,  lry  wearing  infected  garments.  Nay,  I  know  what  you  would  be  at 
— you  are  afraid  to  put  the  old  bachelor  to  charges.  But  is  there  not  the  remains  of 
that  glorious  chicken-pie — which,  meo  arbitrio,  is  better  cold  than  hot — and  that  bottle  of 
my  oldest  port,  out  of  which  the  silly  brain-sick  Baronet  (whom  I  cannot  pardon,  since 
he  has  escaped  breaking  his  neck)  had  just  taken  one  glass,  when  his  infirm  noddle  went 
a  wool-gathering  after  Gamelyn  de  Guardover?" 

So  saying,  he  dragged  Lovel  forward,  till  the  Palmer's-port  of  Monkbarns  received 
them.  Never,  perhaps,  had  it  admitted  two  pedestrians  more  needing  rest ;  for  Monk- 
barns's  fatigue  had  been  in  a  degree  very  contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  and  his  more  young 
and  robust  companion  had  that  evening  undergone  agitation  of  mind  which  had  harassed 
and  wearied  him  even  more  than  his  extraordinary  exertions  of  body. 
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"lie  brave."  she  cried,   "you  yet  may  he  our 
our  haunted  rooni  was  ever  held  the  best. 

II".  then,   your  valoUl    Call   the  Bight  sustain 
Of  rustling  curtains  and  t]  chahl  ; 

It"  your  courageous  tongue  hare  poweri  to  talk. 

When  round  your  bed  the  horrid  ghost  shall  walk; 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves   its  tomb. 
I'll  see  your  sheets  well  air'd,  and  show  the  room." 

Tut  i    S 

Y?  £.»'  ^C^l'l'"'"^'  IV:1<'"'''  ,,1('  r""m  in  which  they  had  dined,  and  were  clamorously 

^TtfrCo'     welcomed  by  Miss  Oldbuck. 

"Where's  the  younger  womankind?"  said  the  Antiquary. 
\b£j[\     "  Indeed,  brother,  among  a*  the  steery,  Marin  wadna  In-  ir u i <  1  < ■  <  1  l>y  mo 
P^i/i  —  she  Bet  away  to  the  I  lalk.-t -crai •_■  -I n  a' I     I  wonder  ye  didna  Bee  her." 
--•"            i     "Eh!— what — what's  that  you  say.  Bister?— did  tin-  girl  .Lr<>  nut  in  a 
uighl  like  this  in  tin-  Halket-head  ?■  -  G 1  *  i  <  »*  1 !  the  misery  of  the  oighl  is  not  ended  yel  '■" 

■•Kin  ye  winna  wait,  Monkbarns— ye  an'  so  imperative  and  impatient  " 

"Tittle-tattle,  woman,"  -aid  the  impatient  and  agitated  Antiquary,  "where  is  my 
ilcar  Mary?" 

"Just  where  ye  suld  be  yoursell,  Monkhurns — up-stairs,  and  in  her  warm  bed." 

"I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Oldbuck,  laughing,  but  obviously  much  relieved — 
"  I  could  have  sworn  it ;— the  lazy  monkey  did  not  care  it'  we  were  all  drowned  together. 
Why  did  you  say  she  went  out  ?" 

••  But  ye  wadna  wait  to  hear  out  my  tale,  Monkbarns — she  gaed  out,  and  she  came 
in  again  with  the  gardener  sae  -une  as  she  -aw  that  nane  o'  ye  were  clodded  ower  the 
craig,  and  that  Miss  Wardour  was  safe  in  the  chariot; — she  was  hame  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  syne,  for  it'-  now  ganging  ten — .-air  droukit  was  she,  puir  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a 
glass  o'  .-herry  in  her  water-grueL" 

"Bight,  (irizel.  right — let  womankind  alone  for  coddling  each  other.  But  hear  ye, 
my  venerable  sister — Start  not  at  the  word  venerable;  it  implies  many  praise-worthy 
qualities  besides  age;  though  that  too  is  honourable,  albeit  it  is  the  last  quality  forwhich 
womankind  would  wish  to  be  honoured — But  perpend  my  word- :  let  Lovel  and  me  have 
forthwith  the  relics  of  the  chicken-pie,  and  the  reversion  "t'  the  port." 
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"  The  chicken-pie !  the  porl  ! — ou  dear!  brother — there  was  but  a  wheen  banes,  and 
scarce  a  drap  o'  the  wine." 

The  Antiquary's  countenance  became  clouded,  though  he  was  too  well  bred  to  give 
way,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  to  his  displeased  surprise  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  viands  on  which  he  had  reckoned  with  absolute  certainly.  Bui  his  .sister  understood 
these  looks  of  ire.     "  <>u  dear!  Monkbarns,  what's  the  use  of  making  a  wark?" 

"I  make  no  wark  as  ye  call  it,  woman." 

"But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch  about  a  pickle  banes? — an  ye 
will  hae  the  truth,  ye  maun  ken  the  minister  came  in,  worthy  man— sair  distressed  he 
was,  nae  doubt,  about  your  precautious  situation,  as  he  ca'd  it  (lor  ye  ken  how  wee!  he's 
gifted  wi'  words),  and  here  he  wad  hide  till  he  could  hear  wi'  certainty  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  gang  wi'  ye  a' — He  said  fine  tilings  on  the  duty  of  resignation  to  Pro- 
vidence's will,  worthy  man  !  that  did  he." 

Oldbuck  replied,  catching  the  same  tone,  "Worthy  man  ! — he  cared  not  how  soon 
Monkbarns  had  devolved  on  an  heir  female,  I've  a  notion  ; — and  while  he  was  occupied 
in  this  Christian  office  of  consolation  against  impending  evil,  I  reckon  that  the  chicken- 
pie  and  my  good  port  disappeared?" 

"Dear  brother,  how  can  you  speak  of  sic  frivolities,  when  you  have  had  sic  an 
escape  from  the  craig?" 

"Better  than  my  supper  has  had  from  the  minister's  craig,  Grizzie —  it's  all  discussed, 
I  suppose?" 

'•  Ilout.  Monkbarns,  ye  speak  as  if  there  was  nae  mair  meat  in  the  house — wad  ye  not  ha\  e 
had  me  offer  the  honest  man  some  slight  refreshment  after  his  walk  frae  the  manse?" 

Oldbuck  half-whistled,  half-hummed,  the  end  of  the  old  Scottish  ditty, 

O,  first  they  eated  the  white  paddings, 

And  then  they  eated  the  black,  O. 
And  thought  the  gudeman  unto  hiinsell. 

The  deil  clink  down  wi'  that,  O ! 

His  sister  hastened  to  silence  his  murmurs,  by  proposing  some  of  the  relics  i  it'  the  dinner, 
lie  -poke  of  another  bottle  of  wine,  but  recommended  in  preference  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  was  really  excellent.  As  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Lovel  to  indue  the  velvet 
night-cap  and  branched  morning-gown  of  his  host.  Oldbuck,  who  pretended  to  a  little' 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  insisted  on  his  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pro- 
posed to  despatch  a  messenger  (the  indefatigable  Caxon)  to  Fairport  early  in  the  morning, 
to  procure  him  a  change  of  clothes. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Miss  Oldbuck  had  received  that  the  young  stranger  was 
to  be  their  guest  for  the  night ;  and  such  was  the  surprise  with  which  she  was  struck  by 
a  proposal  so  uncommon,  that,  had  the  superincumbent  weight  of  her  head-dress,  such  as 
we  before  described,  been  less  preponderant,  her  grey  locks  must  have  started  up  on  end, 
and  hurled  it  from  its  position. 

"Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us  !"  exclaimed  the  astounded  maiden. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Grizel?" 

"Wad  ye  but  just  speak  a  moment,  Monkbarns?"' 

"  Speak  ! — what  should  I  speak  about  ?  I  want  to  get  to  my  bed — and  this  poor  young 
fellow — let  a  bed  be  made  ready  for  him  instantly." 

"  A  bed  ? — The  Lord  preserve  us  !  "  again  ejaculated  Grizel. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now? — are  there  not  beds  and  rooms  enough  in  the  house? 
— was  it  not  an  ancient  hospitium,  in  which  I  am  warranted  to  say,  beds  were  nightly 
made  down  for  a  score  of  pilgrims?" 

"O  dear,  Monkbarns  !  wha  kens  what  they  might  do  lang  syne?— hut  in  our  tim< — 
beds — ay,  troth,  there's  beds  enow  sic  as  they  are — and  rooms  enow  too — but  ye  kin 
yoursell  the  beds  haena  been  sleepit  in.  Lord  kens  the  time,  nor  the  rooms  aired. — If  I  had 
kenn'il.  Mary  ami  me  might  hae  gane  down  to  the  manse — MissBeckie  is  aye  fond  to  see 
us — (and  sae  is  the  minister,  brother)   -But  now,  gudi     avi  us!" 
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"Is there  not  the  Green  Room,  Grizel'" 

"Troth  i<  there,  and  it  is  in  decent  order  too,  though  naebodj  baa  sleepit  there  since 
Dr.  Heavysterne,  and" 

"Ami  what ':" 

"  And  what  !  I  am  sure  ye  km  yoursel]  what  a  night  he  had — ye  wadna  expose  the 
young  gentli  man  to  the  likeo'  that,  wad  ye?" 

Love!  interfered  upon  hearing  this  altercation,  and  protested  he  would  far  rather  walk 
home  than  put  them  to  the  least  inconvenience— that  (he  exercise  would  be  of  service  to 
him — that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly,  by  night  or  day.  to  Fairport — that  the  storm  was 
abating,  and  bo  forth  ; — adding  all  that  civility  could  suggest  as  an  excuse  for  escaping 
from  a  hospitality  which  seemed  more  inconvenient  to  his  host  than  he  could  possibrj 
have  anticipated.  But  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  th<' 
windows,  with  Ins  knowledge  of  the  preceding  fatigues  of  the  evening,  must  have  pro- 
hibited Oldbuck,  even  had  he  entertained  less  regard  for  his  young  friend  than  he  really 
l.  It.  from  permitting  him  to  depart  Besides,  he  was  piqued  in  honour  to  show  that  ho 
himself  was  not  gm  erned  by  womankind — "  Sit  ye  down,  -it  ye  down,  -it  ye  down,  man," 
he  reiterated  : — "  an  ye  part  so,  I  would  I  might  never  draw  a  cork  again,  and  hero  comes 
out  one  from  a  prime  bottle  of— strong  ale— right  armo  domini — none  of  your  Wassia 
Quassia  decoctions,  I  ait  brewed  of  Monkbarns  barley — John  of  the  ( rime!  never  drew  a 
better  flagon  to  .  ntertain  a  wandering  minstrel,  or  palmer,  with  the  freshest  news  from 
Palestine. — And  to  remove  from  your  mind  the  slightest  wish  to  depart,  know,  that  if 
yon  do  BO,  your  character  as  a  gallant  knight  is  gone  for  ever.  Why,  'tis  mi  adventure, 
man.  to  sleep  in  the  Green  Room  at  filonkbarns. —  Sister,  pray  see  ii  got  ready     And. 

although  the  hold  adventurer,  Heavysterne,  dree'd  pain  and  dolour  in  thai   char I 

apartment,  it  is  no  reason  why  a  gallant  knight  like  you,  nearly  twice  as  tall,  and  not  half 
-..  heavy,  should  not  encounter  and  break  the  spell." 

••What!  a  haunted  apartment,  I  suppose?" 

"To  he  sure,  to  he  >nre — e\  erv  mansion  in  this  country  of  the  slightest  antiquity  lias 
il-   ghosts  and    it-  haunted    chamber,  and   you   must    not    BUppose    US  worse  oil'  than    our 

neighbours.  They  are  going,  indeed,  somewhat  on!  of  fashion.  I  have  seen  the  day,  when 
if  yon  had  doubted  the  reality  of  a  ghost  in  an  old  manor-house,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being 
made  a  ghost  yourself,  a-  Hamlet  says,  res,  if  you  had  challenged  the  existence  of  Red- 
cowl  in  the  Castle  of  Glenstirym,  old  Sir  Peter  Pepperbrand  would  have  had  ye  out 
to  his  court-yard,  made  you  betake  yourself  to  your  weapon,  and  if  your  trick  of  fence 
were  not  the  better,  would  have  Bticked  you  like  a  paddock,  on  his  own  baronial  midden- 
-tead.  I  once  narrowly  escaped  such  an  affray — hut  I  humbled  myself,  and  apologised  to 
Redcowl ;  for,  even  in  my  younger  days.  I  was  no  friend  to  the  monomachia,  or  duel, 
anil  would  rather  walk  with  Sir  Priest  than  with  Sir  Knight — I  r-.iri-  not  who  know-  go 
much  id'  my  valour.  Thank  God,  1  am  old  now,  and  can  indulge  my  irritabilities 
without  the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  cold  steeL" 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  re-entered,  with  a  singularly  sage  expression  of  countenance. — 
••  Mr.  Lovel's  bed's  ready,  brother— clean  sheets — wed  aired— a  spunk  of  lire  in  the 
chimney — I  am  sure,  .Mr.  Lovel"  (addressing  him),  "it's  no  tor  the  trouble — ami  1  hope 
you  w  ill  have  a  good  night'-  rest     But" 

••  Vou  are  resolved,"  -aid  the  Antiquary,  "to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  it." 

"Me  ? — I  am  sure  I  have  -aid  uaothing,  Moiikhanis." 

"My  dear  madam,"  -aid  Lovel,  "allow  me  to  ask  you  the  meaning  of  your  obliging 

anxiety  on  my  account." 

"On.  Monkbams  does  not  like  to  hear  of  it  — hut  he  ken-  himself  that  the  room  ha-  an 
ill  name.  It's  wed  minded  that  it  was  there  auld  Rab  'full  the  town-clerk  wa-  sleeping 
u  hen  lie  had  that  marvellous  communication  about  the  grand  law -plea  between  us  and  the 

teiiar-  al   the  Mussel-craig— It   had  COS)   a  haulle  siller,   Mr.  Lovel  ;  for  law-plea-  were  no 

carried  on  without   -ill.  i  long  syne  mair  than  they  are  now—  ami  the  filonkbarns  of  that 
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day— our  gudesire,  Mr.  Lovel,  as  I  said  before — was  like  to  he  waured  afore  the  Session 
for  want  of  a  paper — Monkbarns  there  kens  weel  what  paper  it  was,  bul  ['se  warrant  hell 
no  help  me  "in  wi'  my  tale— but  it  was  a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we 
were  to  be  waured  for  want  o't.  Awed,  the  cause  was  to  come  cm  before  the  fifteen — in 
presence,  as  they  ca't — and  auld  Rah  Tull,  the  town-clerk,  he  cam  ower  to  make  a  last 
search  for  the  paper  that  was  wanting,  before  our  gudesire  gaed  into  Edinburgh  to  look 
after  his  plea — so  there  was  little  time  to  come  and^gang  on.  He  was  but  a  doited  snuffy 
body,  Hal),  as  I've  heard — hut  then  he  was  the  town-clerk  of  Fairport,  ami  the  Monk- 
barns  heritors  aye  employed  him  on  account  of  their  connexion  wi'  the  burgh,  ye  ken." 

"Sister  Grizel,  this  is  abominable,"  interrupted  Oldbuck  ;  "I  vow  to  Heaven  ye  might 
have  raised  the  ghosts  of  every  abbot  of  Trotcosey,  since  the  days  of  Waldimir,  in  the 
time  you  have  been  detailing  the  introduction  to  this  single  spectre. — Learn  to  be  succinct 
in  your  narrative — Imitate  the  concise  style  of  old  Aubrey,  an  experienced  ghost-seer, 
■who  entered  his  memoranda  on  these  subjects  in  a  terse  business-like  manner  ;  exempli 
gratia — 'At  Cirencester,  5th  March,  1670,  was  an  apparition. — Being  demanded  whether 
good  spirit  or  bad,  made  no  answer,  but  instantly  disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume, 
and  a  melodious  twang.' — Vide  his  Miscellanies,  p.  eighteen,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  page." 

"  O,  Monkbarns,  man  !  do  ye  think  everybody  is  as  book-learned  as  yoursell  ? — But 
ye  like  to  gar  folk  look  like  fools — ye  can  do  that  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  minister  his 
very  sell." 

"  Nature  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  Grizel,  in  both  these  instances,  and  in  another 
which  shall  be  nameless ; — but  take  a  glass  of  ale,  Grizel,  and  proceed  with  your  story, 
for  it  waxes  late." 

"Jenny's  just  warming  your  bed,  Monkbarns,  and  ye  maun  e'en  wait  till  she's  done. — 
Weel,  I  was  at  the  search  that  our  gudesire,  Monkbarns  that  then  was,  made  wi'  auld 
Bab  lull's  assistance  ; — but  ne'er-be-licket  could  they  find  that  was  to  their  purpose. 
And  sae,  after  they  had  touzled  out  mony  a  leather  poke-full  o'  papers,  the  town-clerk 
had  his  drap  punch  at  e'en  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  bis  throat — we  never  were  glass- 
breakers  in  this  house,  Mr.  Lovel,  but  the  body  had  got  sic  a  trick  of  sipplingand  tippling 
wi'  the  bailies  and  deacons  when  they  met  (which  was  amaist  ilka  night)  concerning  the 
common  gude  o'  the  burgh,  that  he  couldna  weel  sleep  without  it — But  his  punch  be  gat 
and  to  bed  he  gaed  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  be  gat  a  fearfu'  wakening  ! — he  was 
never  just  himsell  after  it,  and  he  was  strucken  wi'  the  dead  palsy  that  very  day  four 
years.  He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the  curtains  o'  his  bed  fissil,  and  out  he 
lookit,  fancying,  puir  man,  it  might  hae  been  the  cat — But  he  saw — God  hae  a  care  o' 
us  !  it  gars  my  flesh  aye  creep,  though  I  hae  tauld  the  story  twenty  times— he  saw  a 
weel-fa'ard  auld  gentleman  standing  by  bis  bedside,  in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer -fashioned 
dress,  wi'  mony  a  button  and  band-string  about  it,  and  that  part  o'  his  garment-  which  it 
does  not  become  a  leddy  to  particulareeze,  was  baith  side  and  wide,  and  as  mony  plies  o't 
as  of  ony  Hamburgh  skipper's — He  had  a  beard  too,  and  whiskers  turned  upwards  on  his 
upper-lip,  as  lang  as  baudrons' — and  mony  mair  particulars  there  were  that  Rah  Tull 
tauld  o',  but  they  are  forgotten  now — it's  an  auld  story.  Aweel,  Rab  was  a  just-living 
man  for  a  country  writer — and  be  was  less  fear'd  than  maybe  might  just  hae  been 
expected  ;  and  be  asked  in  the  name  o'  goodness  what  the  apparition  wanted — and  the 
spirit  answered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Then  Bab  said  he  tried  him  wi'  Erse,  for  he 
cam  in  his  youth  frae  the  braes  of  Glenlivat — but  it  wadna  do.  Aweel,  in  this  strait,  he 
bethought  him  of  the  twa  or  three  words  o' Latin,  that  he  used  in  making  out  the  town's 
deeds,  and  he  had  nae  sooner  tried  the  spirit  wi'  that,  than  out  cam  sic  a  blatter  o'  Latin 
about  his  lugs,  that  poor  Rab  Tull,  wba  was  nae  great  scholar,  was  clean  overwhelmed. 
Od,  but  he  was  a  hauld  body,  and  he  minded  the  Latin  name  for  the  deed  that  he  was 
wanting.  It  was  something  about  a  cart,  I  fancy,  for  the  ghaist  cried  aye,  Carte?-, 
carter " 
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"  Curt, i,  you  transformer  of  languages  1"  cried  I  lldbuck  ;  t%  if  my  ancestor  had  Learned 
no  other  Language  in  the  other  world,  at  Least  h<-  would  not  forget  the  Latinity  for  which 
he  w  as  bo  famous  \\  bile  in  this." 

-•  Weel, weel,  carta  l»<-  it  then,  but  theyca'd  it  carter  that  teQ'd  me  the  Btory.  [t cried 
aye  carta,  it'  sae  be  that  it  was  carta,  and  made  a  sign  to  Rah  to  follow  it.  Rah  lull 
keepit  a  highland  heart,  and  bang'd  out  »>'  bed,  and  till  some  of  his  readiest  claes— and  tie 
diil  follow  the  thing  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  u*  tin-  place  we  ca*  the  high  dow-col 
I  a  sort  of  a  Little  tower  in  tin-  corner  of  the  auld  house,  where  there  was  a  rickle  o' useless 
boxes  ami  trunks)—  ami  there  tin-  LrliaiM  gae  Bab  a  kirk  \vi'  the  tar  foot,  and  a  kick  wi' 
the  tother,  to  that  very  auld  east-country  tabernacle  of  a  cabinet  that  my  brother  has 
standing  beside  his  library  table,  ami  then  disappeared  Like  a  fuffo1  tobacco,  Leaving  Bab 
in  a  very  pitiful  condition." 

"Tinned  secessit  in  auras"  quoth  Oldbuck.  "Marry,  sir,  mansit  tt!i>/- — Hut.  Bure 
enough,  the  deed  was  there  found  in  a  drawer  of  this  forgotten  repository ,  u  hich  contained 
many  other  curious  old  papers,  now  properly  Labelled  ami  arranged,  ami  which  Beemed  to 
h;i\  e  belonged  to  my  ancestor,  tin-  first  possessor  of  Btfonkbarns.  The  deed,  thus  strangely 
recovered,  was  the  original  Charter  of  Erection  of  the  Abbey,  Abbey  Lands,  and  so 
forth,  of  Trotcosey,  comprehending  Monkbarne  and  others,  into  a  Lordship  of  Regalitj  in 
favour  of  tin-  first  I->arl  of  Glengibber,  a  favourite  of  James  the  sixth,  it  is  subscribed 
by  the  King  at  Westminster,  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  A.D.  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twelve — thirteen.     It's  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  witnesses'  names." 

"I  would  rather,"  said  Lovel,  with  awakened  curiosity,  "I  would  rather  hear  your 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  deed  was  discovered." 

"  Why,  if  I  wanted  a  patron  for  my  Legend,  I  could  find  no  less  a  one  than  Saint 
Augustine,  who  tells  the  story  of  a  deceased  person  appearing  to  his  son,  when  sued  for  a 
debt  which  had  been  paid,  and  directing  him  where  to  find  the  discharge.*     But  I  rather 

•  The  legend  of  Mrs.  Grizel  Oldbuck  was  partly  taken  from  an  extraordinary  story  which  happened  about  seventy  years 

since,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  so  peculiar  in  its  circumstances  that  it  merits  being  mentioned  in  this  place.     Mr.  It d 

of  Rowland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  In  the  vale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  accumulati  I 
arrears  of  teind  (or  tithe  i  for  which  he  was  said  to  be  Indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the  titulars  [lay  impropriator   i 

Mr.  K d  was  strongly  Impressed  with  the  b  lather  had.  by  a  form  of  pn    i    i  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 

■  ■  lands  from  the  titular,  and  then  fore  '  I  al  the  pre  enl  prosecution  was  groundless.     But  after  an  Indi 
search  among  his  father's  papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public  records,  and  a  careful  Inquiry  among  all  persons  who  had 
transacted  lawl  er,  no  evidence  could  be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.    The  period  was  dow  near  at  hand 

when  hi  iwsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  bis  detennim  I  Edinbu       i  exl  day, 

and  make  the  beet  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.     He  w  ad  with  all  the  circuxn- 

mind.  had  a  dn  I  blowing  purpose.  — His  father,  whohad  been  many  ye*] 

!  to  him.  he  t  ked  him  why  be  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.     In  dreams  men  are  not  surprised  at  such 

apparitions.     Mr.  H d  thought  that  he  inl  ither  of  the  cause  of  his  distress,  adding  that  the  payment  of  a 

rable  sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasanl  to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  that  it  was  not  due.  though 
he  was  unahli  nee  in  support  of  his  belief.    "  You  are  right,  my  son,"  1  did 

■COjUire  right  to  these  blends,  for  payment  of  which  yon  are  now  prosecuted.     The  papers  relating  to  the  b  are  in  the 

'  Mr.  — — ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney,  I  who  is  now  retired  from  profession      I  I  [nveresk,  neai 

Edinburgh.    He  was  a  person  whon    i  Ion  that  occasion  for  a  particular  reason,  but  ^ho  nevei  i 

transacted  business  on  my  account.      It  is  very  possible,"  pursued  the  vision,  ■*  that  Mr.  ■ may  havi  .1  matter 

■  now  of  a  very  old  date;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by  this  token.  came  to  pay  bis  act  ount^  there 

was  difficulty  in  getting  change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern." 
Mr.  It d  awakened  in  the  morning  with   all    the   words   of  e  1  |  rinted   on   his  mind,  and  though!  it  worth 

■  id  of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.     When  he  came  there,  he  waited  on  the 

gentleman  mentioned  in  the  ilre.un.  a  very  old  man  :   without   saying  anything  of  the   vision,   he  inquired  whether  he  remem 

bered  having  conducted  such  a  matter  for  1  I  father.    The  old  gentleman  could  not  at  ftrst  bring  thi 

to  his  recollection,  bul  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upon  bis  memory;  he  made  an  immediate 

■l  them,  -SO  that  Mr.  R d  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documi  to  gain 

the  cause  which  he  was  on  tho  verge  of  1" 

who  had  the  best  access  to  know  the  facts,  who  were  not  Likely  them- 
He  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  give  [1  credit,  however 
extraordinary  the  trim  1  ar.    The  circumstantial  char  u  •  r  oi  tl  e  Information  given  in  the  dr. 

of  the  general  class  of  impressions  of  the  kind  which  are  occasioned  by  the   fortuitous   coil 

sleeping  thoughts.     On  the  Other  hand,  few  will  suppose  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended, 

from  the  dead  to  the  living  permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Mr.  R d  a  certain  number  of  hundred 

author's  theory  is.  that  the  dream  was   only  the  recapitulation  of  information  which  Mr.  K d  had  really  recoil  1 

his  father  while  in  life,  but  which  at  first  he  men  a  genera]  impression  thai   the  claim  W2 

uncommon  for  persona  to  recover,  during  sleep,  the  thread  of  ideas  which  thi  during  their  waking  i. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  remarkable  rircumstancc  was  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  Mr.  it d;  who  . 

and  spirits  were  afterwards  impaired  by  the  attention  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  I  1  tsions  of  the  ni 
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opine  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  says  that  imagination  i-  much  akin  to  miracle-working 
faith.     There  was  always  some  idle  story  of  the  room  being  haunted  by  tin-  spirit  of 

Aldobrand  Oldenlmck,  my  great-great-great-grandfather — it's  a  shame  to  the  English 
language  that  we  have  not  a  less  clumsy  way  of  expressing  a  relationship  of  u  hich  «  e  have 
occasion  to  think  and  speak  so  frequently.  lie  was  a  foreigner,  ami  won'  his  national 
dress,  of  which  tradition  had  preserved  an  accurate  description  ;  and  indeed  there  i-  a 
print  of  him,  supposed  to  be  by  Reginald  Elstraeke,  pulling  tic  press  with  his  own  hand, 
as  it  works  off  the  sheets  of  his  scarce  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  was  a 
<  heniist,  as  well  as  a  good  mechanic,  and  either  of  these  qualities  in  this  country  was  ;ii 
that  time  sufficient  to  constitute  a  white  witch  at  hast.  This  superstitious  old  writer 
had  heard  all  this,  ami  probably  believed  it,  and  in  his  -hip  the  image  and  idea  of  my 
ancestor  recalled  that  of  his  cabinet,  which,  with  the  grateful  attention  to  antiquities  and 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors  not  unusually  met  with,  had  been  pushed  into  the  pigeon- 
house  to  be  out  of  the  way — Add  a  quantum  siiflicit  of  exaggeration,  and  you  have  a  key 
to  the  whole  mystery." 

"  O  brother  !  brother  !  But  Dr.  Heavysterne,  brother — whose  sleep  was  so  sore  broken, 
that  he  declared  he  wTadna  pass  another  night  in  the  Green  Room  to  get  all  Monkbams, 
so  that  Mary  and  I  were  forced  to  yield  our  " 

"  Why,  Grizel,  the  doctor  is  a  good,  honest,  pudding-headed  German,  of  much  merit 
in  his  own  way,  but  fond  of  the  mystical,  like  many  of  his  countrymen.  You  and  he  had  a 
traffic  the  whole  evening,  in  which  you  received  tales  of  Mesrner,  Shropfer,  Cagliostro,  and 
other  modern  pretenders  to  the  mystery  of  raising  spirits,  discovering  hidden  treasure,  and 
so  forth,  in  exchange  for  your  legends  of  the  green  bedchamber; — and  considering  that 
the  Illustrissimus  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Scotch  collops  to  supper,  smoked  six  pipes, 
and  drank  ale  and  brandy  in  proportion,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  having  a  tit  of  the 
night-mare.  But  everything  is  now  ready.  Permit  me  to  light  you  to  your  apartment, 
Mr.  Lovel — I  am  sure  you  have  need  of  rest — and  I  trust  my  ancestor  is  too  sensible  of 
the  duties  of  hospitality  to  interfere  with  the  repose  wdiich  you  have  so  well  merited  by 
your  manly  and  gallant  behaviour." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  took  up  a  bedroom  candlestick  of  massive  silver  and  antique 
form,  which,  he  observed,  was  wrought  out  of  the  silver  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Jlarz 
mountains,  and  had  been  the  property  of  the'  very  personage  who  had  supplied  them  with 
a  subject  for  conversation.  And  having  so  -aid.  he  led  the  way  through  many  a  dusky 
and  winding  passage,  now  ascending,  and  anon  descending  again,  until  he  came  to  the 
apartment  destined  lor  his  young  guest. 


E 


.kics 
ii  i  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread, 
■■  ill  i  p.  whi  ii  spectn  i  rise 

And  none  arc  wakeful  but  the  dead; 
No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pui 
No  sheeted  ghosl  my  couch  anno 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, — 
Visions  of  long-departed  joys. 

W.  Ii-  - 


^Ti'ij*.'^^!  HEN  they  reached  the  (oven  Room,  as  it  was  called,  Oldbucb  placed  the 
.oMipesasxaap  caiiillc  on  the  toilet-table,  before  a  huge  mirror  with  a  black  japanned 
^x&ftlKVr/f  l'1-11""')  surrounded  by  dressing-boxes  of  the  same,  and  looked  around  liim 
^-  \SP  HvS  ■  •  "'*''  """"  ''''"-  "'  u  dit-turbed  expression  nl 'countenance.  "I  am  seldom 
.  in  this  apartment,"  he  said,  "and  never  without  yielding  to  a  melancholy 
UWlvsJSVc.i.iin,, — ii . >t ,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  childish  nonsense  that  Grizel 
was  telling  you,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  an  early  and  unhappy  attachment  It  is 
at  such  moments  as  these,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  we  feel  the  changes  of  time.  The  same  objects 
are  before  UB— those  inanimate  things  which  we  have  gazed  on  in  wayward  infancy  and 
impetuous  youth,  in  anxious  and  scheming  manhood — they  are  permanent  and  the  same; 
but  when  we  look  upon  them  in  cold  unfeeling  old  age,  can  we,  changed  in  our  temper. 

our  pursuits,  our  feelings — changed  in  our  form,  our  limbs,  and -  strength,— can  we 

be  ourselves  called  the  same ?  or  do  we  not  rather  look  hack  with  a  sort  of  wonder  upon 
our  former  selves,  as  beings  separate  and  distinct  from  what  we  now  are  ?  The  philosopher 
who  appealed  from  Philip  inflamed  with  wine  to  Philip  in  his  hour-  of  sobriety,  did  not 

choose   a  judge  SO  different,  as   if  he   had   appealed   from  Philip  in  his  youth    to  Philip  in 

hi~  old  age,  I  cannot  hut  be  touched  with  the  feeling  bo  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem 
which  1  have  heard  repeated  :• 

ra  dim  with  childish  tenrs, 
[dly  stirred. 

Pot  thi     one  sow 

Which   in   those  days   I   he  I 

Pi  |  n  published 
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Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away, 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

Well,  time  cures  every  wound,  and  though  the  soar  may  remain  and  occasionally  ache, 
yet  the  earliest  agony  of  its  recent  infliction  is  felt  no  more." — So  saying,  he  shook 
Lovel  cordially  by  the  hand,  wished  him  good-night,  and  took  his  leave. 

Step  after  stop  Lovel  could  trace  his  host's  retreat  along  the  various  passages,  and  each 
door  which  he  closed  behind  him  fell  with  a  sound  more  distant  and  dead.  The  guest, 
thus  separated  from  the  li\ing  world,  took  up  the  candle  and  surveyed  the  apartment. 

The  fire  blazed  cheerfully.  Mrs.  Grizel's  attention  had  left  some  fresh  wood,  should 
he  choose  to  continue  it,  and  the  apartment  had  a  comfortable,  though  not  a  lively 
appearance.  It  was  hung  with  tapestry,  which  the  looms  of  Arras  had  produced  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  learned  typographer,  so  often  mentioned,  had  brought 
with  him  as  a  sample  of  the  arts  of  the  Continent.  The  subject  was  a  hunting-piece  ; 
and  as  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  branching  over  the  tapestry,  formed  the 
predominant  colour,  the  apartment  had  thence  acquired  its  name  of  the  Green  Chamber. 
Grim  figures,  in  the  old  Flemish  dress,  with  slashed  doublets  covered  with  ribbands, 
short  cloaks,  and  trunk-hose,  were  engaged  in  holding  grey-hounds  or  stag-hounds  in 
the  leash,  or  cheering  them  upon  the  objects  of  their  game.  Others,  with  boar-spears, 
swords,  and  old-fashioned  guns,  were  attacking  stags  or  boars  whom  they  had  brought 
to  bay.  The  branches  of  the  woven  forest  were  crowded  with  fowls  of  various  kinds, 
each  depicted  with  its  proper  plumage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prolific  and  rich  invention 
of  old  Chaucer  had  animated  the  Flemish  artist  with  its  profusion,  and  Oldbuck  had 
accordingly  caused  the  following  verses,  from  that  ancient  and  excellent  poet,  to  be 
embroidered  in  Gothic  letters,  on  a  sort  of  border  which  he  had  added  to  the  tapestry: — 

Lo!  here  be  oakis  grete,  streight  as  a  lirne, 

Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  fresh  of  line, 
Be'th  newly  sprung— at  eight  foot  or  nine. 

Everich  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  broad  laden  with  leaves  new, 

That  sjirongen  out  against  the  Sonne  sheene, 

Some  golden  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green. 

And  in  another  canton  was  the  following  similar  legend: — 

And  many  an  hart,  and  many  an  hind, 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind. 
Of  fawns,  sownders,  bucks,  and  docs, 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  roes, 
And  many  squirrells  that  ysate 
High  on  the  trees,  and  nuts  ate. 

The  bed  was  of  a  dark  and  faded  green,  wrought  to  correspond  with  the  tapestry,  hut 
by  a  more  modern  and  less  skilful  hand.  The  large  and  heavy  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  with 
black  ebony  backs,  were  embroidered  after  the  same  pattern,  and  a  lofty  mirror,  over  the 
antique  chimney-piece,  corresponded  in  its  mounting  with  that  on  the  old-fashioned 
toilet. 

"  I  have  heard,"  muttered  Lovel,  as  he  took  a  cursory  view  of  the  room  and  its 
furniture,  "  that  ghosts  often  chose  the  best  room  in  the  man-ion  to  which  they  attached 
themselves;  and  I  cannot  disapprove  of  the  taste  of  the  disembodied  printer  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession."  But  he  found  it  so  difiieult  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  stories 
which  had  been  told  him  of  an  apartment  with  which  they  seemed  so  singularly  to 
correspond,  that  he  almost  regretted  the  absence  of  those  agitated  feelings,  half  fear  half 
curiosity,  which  sympathize  with  the  old  legends  of  awe  and  wonder,  from  which  the 
anxious  reality  of  his  own  hopeless  passion  at  present  detached  him.  For  he  now  only 
felt  emotions  like  those  expressed  in  the  lines, — 
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Ali!  cruel  maid,  haw  I.  i  iged 

Tlu-  temper  of  my  mind! 
My  I;  from  .ill  eatranged, 

Becomei  lil.e  thee  unkind. 

He  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  something  like  the  feelings  which  would,  nt  another 
time,  li:i\  ■■  been  congenial  to  bis  situation,  but  his  hearl  had  no  room  for  these  \  agaries  of 
imagination.  The  recollection  of  Miss  Wardour,  determined  not  to  acknowledge  him  w  ben 
compelled  to  endure  his  society,  and  evincing  her  purpose  to  escape  from  it,  would  have 
alone  occupied  his  imagination  exclusively.  But  with  this  were  united  recollections  more 
agitating  if  less  painful,— her  hair-breadth  escape— the  fortunate  assistance  which  he  bad 
been  able  to  render  her — Yet  what  was  In-  requital?  sin-  left  the  cliff  while  his  fate 
was  yet  doubtful— while  it  was  uncertain  whether  her  preserver  had  not  lost  the  life 
which  he  had  exposed  for  her  so  freely.  Surely  gratitude,  al  least,  called  for  some  little 
interest  in  his  fate — But  no-  she  could  not  !><■  selfish  or  unjust  it  was  no  part  of  her 
nature.  She  only  desired  to  shut  the  door  against  hope,  and,  even  in  compassion  to  him, 
to  extinguish  a  passion  which  she  could  never  return. 

But  tlii-  lover-like  mode  of  reasoning  was  not  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  his  fate,  since 
the  more  amiable  his  imagination  presented  Miss  Wardour,  the  more  inconsolable  he  fell 
he  should  1"-  rendered  by  the  extinction  of  lii-  hopes.     He  was,  indeed,  conscious  of 

I •  --iii'_r  the  I'""  er  of  remoi  ing  her  prejudices  on  some  points  :  but,  1 1\  en  in  extremitj , 

he  determined  to  keep  the  original  determination  which  he  had  formed,  "i'  ascertaining 
that  sin-  desired  an  explanation,  ere  he  intruded  cur  upon  her.  And,  turn  the  matter 
u^  he  would,  he  could  not  regard  his  suit  as  desperate.  There  was  something  of  embar- 
rassment as  well  as  of  grave  surprise  in  her  look  when  Oldbuck  presented  bim— and, 
perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  the  oiu;  was  alumni  to  cover  the  other.  He  would  not 
relinquish  a  pursuit  which  had  already  cost  bim  such  pains.  Plans,  suiting  the  romantic 
temper  of  the  brain  that  entertained  them,  chased  each  other  through  his  head,  thick  and 
irregular  as  the  motes  of  the  sun-beam,  and,  long  after  he  had  hud  himself  to  rest, 
continued  to  prevent  the  repose  which  he  greatly  needed.  Then,  wearied  by  the 
uncertainty  and  difficulties  with  which  each  scheme  appeared  to  be  attended,  he  bent  up 
bis  mind  to  the  strong  effort  of  shaking  off  his  love,  "like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane."  and  resuming  those  studies  and  that  career  of  life  which  his  unrequited  affection 
had  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  interrupted.  In  this  last  resolution  he  endeavoured  to 
fortify  himself  bj  every  argument  which  pride,  as  well  as  reason,  could  suggest  "  She 
shall  not  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that,  presuming  on  an  accidental  sen  ice  to  her  or  to  hi  c 
father.  I  am  desirous  to  intrude  myself  upon  that  notice,  to  which,  personally,  she 
Considered  me  as  having  no  title.  I  will  see  her  no  more.  1  will  return  to  the  land 
which,  it'  it  affords  none  fairer,  has  at  least  many  as  lair,  and  less  haughty  than  MiS8 
Wardour.  To-morrow  I  will  hid  adieu  to  these  northern  shores,  and  to  her  who  is  as 
cold  and  relentless  as  her  climate."    When  he  had  for  some  time  brooded  over  this  sturdy 

resolution,  exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way.  and.  despite  oi  wrath,  doubt,  and 
anxiety,  he  sunk  into  slumber. 

It  is  seldom  that  sleep,  after  such  violent  agitation,  is  either  sound  or  refreshing. 
Lovel's  wa-  disturbed  by  a  thousand  baseless  and  c fused  visions,     lie  was  a  bird — he 

i    fish — or   he   tlew   like    tin-   one.  and    swam   like   ilie  other. — qualities   which   would 

been  very  essential  to  his  safety  a  lew  hours  before.  Then  .Miss  Wardour  was  a 
.-yrcn,  or  a  bird  of  Paradise  ;  her  father  a  triton.  or  a  sea-gull  ;  and  Oldbuck  alternately 
a  porpoise  and  a  cormorant.     These  agreeable  imaginations  were  varied  by  all  the  usual 

Vagaries  of  a    feverish   dream; — the  air  refused  to   hear  the  visionary,  the  water   seemed 

to  burn  him — the  rocks  felt  like  down-pillows  as  he  was  dashed  against  them — whatever 
he  undertook,  failed  in  some  strange  and  unexpected  manner — and  whatever  attracted 

his   attention,    underwent,   a-   In-   attempted    to   investigate    it,    some   wild    and   wonderful 

metamorphosis,  while  hi-  mind  continued  all  the  while  iii  some  degree  conscious  of  the 
delusion,  from  which  it  in  vain  struggled  to  free  itself  by  awaking;     feverish    ymptomt 
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all,  with  which  those  who  are  haunted  by  the  night-hag  whom  the  learned  call  Ephialtes, 
are  bul  too  well  acquainted.  At  length  these  crude  phantasmata  arranged  themselves 
iiiin  something  more  regular,  it'  indeed  the  imagination  of  Lovel,  after  he  awoke  (for  it 
was  by  no  means  the  faculty  in  which  his  mind  was  least  rich),  « 1  i » 1  not  gradually, 
insensibly,  and  unintentionally,  arrange  in  better  order  the  scene,  of  which  bis  sleep 
pn  i  ated,  it  may  be,  a  less  distinct  outline.  Or  it  i.-  possible  that  his  feverish  agitation 
may  have  assisted  him  in  forming  the  vision. 

Leaving  this  discussion  to  the  learned,  we  will -say.  that  after  a  succession  of  wild 
images,  such  as  we  have  above  described,  our  hero,  for  such  we  must  acknowledge  him, 
so  far  regained  a  consciousness  of  locality  as  to  remember  where  he  was,  and  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  Green  Chamber  was  depicted  to  his  slumbering  eye.     And  here,  once 
more,  let  me  protest,  that  if  there  should  be  so  much  old-fashioned  faith  left  among  this 
.shrewd  and  sceptical  generation,  as  to  suppose  that  what  follows  was  an  impression 
conveyed  rather  by  the  eye  than  by  the  imagination,  I  do  not  impugn  their  doctrine. 
lie  was,  then,  or  imagined  himself,  broad  awake  in  the  Green  Chamber,  gazing  upon  the 
flickering  and  occasional  flame  which  the  unconsumed  remnant-  of  the  faints  sent  forth, 
as,  one  by  one,  they  fell  down  upon  the  red  embers,  into  which  the  principal  part  nf  the 
boughs  to  which  they  belonged  had  crumbled  away.      Insensibly  the  legend  of  Aldobrand 
Oldenbuck,  and  his  mysterious  visits  to  the  inmates  of  the  chamber,  awoke  in  his  mind, 
and  with  it,  as  we  often  feel  in  dreams,  an  anxious  and  fearful  expectation,  which  seldom 
tails  instantly  to  summon   up  before  our  mind's  eye  the  object  of  our  fear.     Brighter 
sparkles  of  light  flashed  from  the  chimney,  with  such  intense  brilliancy  a-  to  enlighten 
all  the  room.     The  tapestry  waved  wildly  on  the  wall,  till  its  dusky  forms  seemed  to 
become  animated.     The  hunters  blew  their  horns — the  stag  seemed  to  fly,  the  boar  to 
resist,  and  the  hounds  to  assail  the  one  and  pursue  the  other;  the  cry  of  deer,  mangled 
by  throttling  dogs — the  shouts  of  men.  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  seemed  at  once  to 
surround  him — while  every  group  pursued,  with  all  the  fury  of  the  chase,  the  employment 
in  which  the  artist  had  represented  them  as  engaged.    Lovel  looked  on  this  strange  scene 
devoid  of  wonder  (which  seldom  intrudes  itself  upon  the  sleeping  fancy),  but  with  an 
anxious   sensation   of  awful   fear.     At  length  an   individual   figure  among  the   tissued 
huntsmen,  as  he  gazed  upon  them  more  fixedly,  seemed  to  leave  the  arras  and  to  approach 
the  bed  of  the  sluinberer.  As  he  drew  near,  his  figure  appeared  to  alter.    Hi-  bugle-horn 
became  a  brazen  clasped  volume  :  his  hunting-cap  changed  to  such  a  furred  head-gear 
a-  graces  the  burgomasters  of  Rembrandt;  his  Flemish  garb  remained,  but  his  features, 
no  longer  agitated  with  the  fury  of  the  chase,  were  changed  to  such  a  state  of  awful  and 
stern  composure,  as  might  best  portray  the  first  proprietor  of  Monkbarns,  such  as  he 
bad  been  described  to  Lovel  by  his  descendants  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening. 
A-  this  metamorphosis  took  place,  the  hubbub  among  the  other  personages  in  the  arras 
disappeared  from  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer,  which  was  now  exclusively  hint  on  the 
-ingle  figure  before  him.     Lovel  strove  to  interrogate  this  awful  person   in  the  form  of 
exorcism  proper  for  the  occasion;  but  his  tongue,  as  is  usual  in  frightful  dreams,  refused 
its  office,  and  clung,  palsied,  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.     Aldobrand  held  up  hi-   finger, 
as    if  to    impose    silence    upon    the  guest   who    had    intruded    on    his    apartment,    and 
began  deliberately  to  unclasp  the  venerable  volume  which  occupied  hi-  left  hand.    When 
it  was  unfolded,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  hastily  for  a  short  -pace,  ami  then  raising  his 
figure  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  holding  the  book  aloft  in  his  left  hand,  pointed  to  a 
passage  in  the  page  which  he  thus  displayed.     Although  the  language  was  unknown  to 
our  dreamer,  his  eye  and  attention  were  both  strongly  caught  by  the  line  which  the  figure 
seemed  thus  to  press  upon  his  notice,  the  words  of  which  appeared  to  blaze  with  a  super- 
natural light,  and  remained  riveted  upon  bis  memory.      A-  tin-  vision  shut  his  volume,  a 
strain   of   delightful   music   seemed  to  fill  the  apartment — Lovel   started,    and    became 
completely  awake.     The  music,  however,  was  still  in  his  ears,  nor  ceased  till  he  could 
distinctly  follow  the  measure  of  an  old  Scottish  tune. 
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He  sate  up  in  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  his  brain  of  the  phantoms  which  had 
disturbed  it  during  this  weary  night.  The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  streamed  through 
the  half-closed  shutters,  and  admitted  a  distinct  light  into  the  apartment.  He  lo 
round  upon  the  hangings, — but  the  mixed  groups  of  silken  and  worsted  huntsmen  were 
as  stationary  as  tenter-hooks  could  make  them,  and  onrj  trembled  slightly  as  the  early 
breeze,  which  found  its  way  through  an  open  crevice  of  the  Latticed  window,  glided  along 
their  surface.  Lovel  leapt  out  <>t'  bed,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  morning-gown,  that 
had  been  considerately  laid  by  his  J><«l-i<  !■-.  stepped  tow  ards  the  window,  which  commanded 
:i  \  iew  of  the  s.-a,  the  roar  of  w hose  billows  announced  it  -till  disquieted  liv  the  storm  of 
the  preceding  evening,  although  the  morning  was  fair  and  serene.  The  window  of  a 
turret,  which  projected  at  an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  t<>  !>.■  verj  near  Lovel's 
apartment,  was  half  open,  and  from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  hi-  dream.  With  its  visionary  character  it  had  lost  much  of 
it-  charms     it  was  now   nothing  more  than  an  air  on  the  harpsichord,  tolerahly  well 

performed — such  is  the  caprii f  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.     A  female  voice 

sung,  with  some  taste  and  great  simplicity,  something  between  a  song  and  a  hymn,  in 
words  tn  the  following  effect:  — 

'•  Why  titt'st  thou  liy  that  mined  hall,  -    Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  awaj : 
-  pride  recall,  Ami  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

ponder  how  it  pasted  away  I" —  d,  flourish,  and  decay. 

iu  not  me!"  1  cried,  "  Redeem  mine  ho  rief — 

While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride,  And  measureless  thy  joy  it  grief, 

:.  neglected,  and  accusedl  When  Tims  and  thou  shalt  part  fur  ever! ' 

\\  bile  the  verses  were  yd  singing,  Love]  had  returned  tn  his  bed;  the  train  of  ideas 
which  they  awakened  was  romantic  ami  pleasing,  such  a-  his  sou]  delighted  in.  and, 
willingly  adjourning,  till  more  broad  day,  tin-  doubtful  task  of  determining  mi  lii-  future 
line  nt'  conduct,  he  abandoned  himself  to  tin-  pleasing  languor  inspired  by  tin1  music,  and 
till  into  :i  sound  ami  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  In-  was  only  awakened  at  a  late  hour 
bj  "M  i  a  "ii.  who  came  creeping  int..  the  n to  render  the  offices  of  a  \  alet-de-chambre. 

••  I  have  brushed  your  coat,  sir,'1  said  the  old  man.  when  he  perceived  Love]  was  awake; 
'•  the  callant  brought  it  frae  Fairport  this  morning,  for  that  ye  had  on  yesterday  is  scantly 

ily  dry,  though  it'-  been  a'  night  at  the  kitchen  fire;  and  I  hae  cleani  <1  your    h 1. 

I  doubt  ye'll  no  be  wanting  me  to  tie  your  hair,  for"  (with  a  gentle  m^Ii)  "a'  the  young 
gi  ni h  nun  » ear  crops  now  :  but  I  hae  the  curling-tangs  here  to  gie  it  a  bit  nun  ower  the 
brow,  if  ye  lik<\  before  ye  gae  down  to  the  [eddies." 

Lovel,  who  was  by  this  time  mire  more  on  his  legs,  declined  tl hi  man'-  professional 

offices,  hni  accompanied  the  refusal  with  such  a  douceur  as  completely  sweetened  Caxon'e 
mortification. 

"  It's  a  pity  he  disna  get  his  hair  tied  and  pouthered,"  said  the  ancient  frizeur,  when 
he  had  .Lr"t  once  more  into  the  kitchen,  in  which,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  he  spent  three 
parts  nt'  his  idle  time — that  i-  to  say,  of  hi-  mhole  time— "it's  a  great  pity,  for  he's  a 
comely  young  gentleman." 

■■  I  [out  awa.  ye  auld  gowk,"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  "  would  ye  creesh  his  bonny  brown 
hair  wi' your  nasty  ulyie,  and  then  moust  it  like  the  auld  minister's  wig  ?  Vi'll  be  for 
your  breakfast,  L'se  warrant  ?  hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  yi — it  will  si  t  ye  better 
to  be  slaistering  at  them  and  the  lapper-milk  than  middling  wi'  Mr.  Lovel's  head  ye  wad 
spoil  the  mai-t  natural  and  beautifaest  head  o'  hair  in  a'  Fairport,  baith  burgh  and  county.' 

The  poor  barber  sighed  over  the  disrespect  into  which  his  art  bad  so  unh  ersally  fallen, 
but  Jenny  was  a  person  too  important  to  offend  l>\  contradiction  ;  so  sitting  quietly  ih>»  n 

in  the  kitchen,  he  digested  at  once  hi-  humiliation,  and  the  < tents  of  a  bicker  which 

held  a  Scotch  pint  of  substantial  oatmeal  porridge. 


Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  this  pageanl 
And  ordered  all  the  pageants  as  they  went; 
Sometimes  that  only  'twas  wild  Fancy's  play, — 
The  loose  and  scattered  relies  of  the  day. 


E  must  now  request  our  readers  to  adjourn  to  the  breakfast-parlour  of 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  who,  despising  the  modern  slops  of  tea  and  coffee,  was  sub- 
stantially regaling  himself,  mure  mqjorum,  with  cold  roast-beef,  and  a 

glass  of  a  sort  of  beverage  called  mum — a  >] ies  of  fat  ale,  brewed  from 

wheat  and  bitter  herbs,  of  which  the  present  generation  only  know  the 
name  by  its  occurrence  in  revenue  acts  of  parliament,  coupled  with  cider, 
perry,  and  other  excisable  commodities.  Lovel,  who  was  seduced  to  taste  it,  with  difficulty 
refrained  from  pronouncing  it  detestable,  but  did  refrain,  as  he  saw  he  should  otherwise 
give  great  offence  to  his  host,  who  had  the  liquor  annually  prepared  with  peculiar  care. 
according  to  the  appnn  ed  recipe  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  so-often  mentioned  Aldobrand 
Oldenbuck.  The  hospitality  of  the  ladies  offered  Lovel  a  breakfast  more  suited  to  modern 
taste,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  partaking  of  it.  he  was  assailed  by  indirect  inquiries 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night. 

"  We  canna  compliment  Mr.  Lovel  on  Iris  looks  this  morning,  brother— but  he  winna 
condescend  on  any  ground  of  disturbance  he  has  had  in  the  night  time.  I  am  certain  he 
looks  very  pale,  and  when  he  came  here,  he  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose." 
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■•  Why,  sister,  consider  this  rose  of  yours  has  been  knocked  about  i  1  wind  :ill 

'  'lav  e\  ening,  as  if  he  I)  id  been  a  bunch  of  kelp  or  tangle,  and  how  the  de\  il  w  ould 
you  lm\  e  him  retain  his  colour  ': " 

••  1  certainly  do  -till  feel  somewhat  fatigued,"  said  Lovel,  "  notwitlistanding  the  excelli  nt 
accommodations  uitli  which  your  hospitality  so  amply  supplied  me." 

••  All,  sir!"   Baid  Bliss  Oldbuck,  looking  at  him  with  a  knowing  smile,  or  whal 
in. 'ant  to  be  one,  "yell  not  allow  ofonj  inconvenience,  out  of  civility  to  us." 

••  Really,  madam,"  replied  Lovel,  "I  had  no  disturbance;  for  I  cannot  term  such  the 
music  with  which  some  kind  fairy  favoured  me." 

"  I  doubted  Mm  wad  waken  you  wi'her  skreighing;  she  didna  ken  I  had  Lefl  open  a 
chink  of  your  window,  for,  forbye  the  ghaist  the  Green  Room  disna  venl  wee!  in  a  high 
wind  Bui  1  am  judging  ye  heard  mair  than  .Mary's  lilts  yestreen.  Weel,  men  are  hardy 
creatures— they  can  gae  througb  wi' a'  thing.  1  am  sure,  had  I  been  to  undergo  ony 
thing  of  that  nature,— that's  to  Bay  that's  beyond  nature — I  would  hae  skreigh'd  out  a< 
once,  and  raised  the  house,  be  the  consequence  whal  like! — and,  I  dare  say.  the  minister 
wad  hae  done  as  mickle,  and  sae  I  hae  tauld  him,  I  ken  naebody  bul  my  brother,  Monk- 
barns  uimsell,  wad  gae  through  the  like  o't,  if,  indeed,  it  binna  you,  Mr.  Lovel." 

■•  A  man  of  Mr. Oldbuck's  learning,  madam,"  answered  the  questioned  party,  "would 
imt  be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  Highland  gentleman  you  mentioned 
last  night" 

••  Ay.  ay— ye  understand  now  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Language?  he  has  ways  <>' 
his  ain  wad  banish  a'  thae  sorl  o'  worricows  as  far  as  the  hindermost  parts  of  Gideon" 
(meaning  possibly  Midian),  "as  Mr. Blattergowl  says  only  ane  wadna  I"'  uncivil  to 
ane's  forbear,  though  he  be  a  ghaist  I  am  sure  I  will  try  that  receipt  of  yours,  brother, 
that  ye  showed  me  in  a  book,  it'  onybody  is  to  sleep  in  that  room  aj  ain,  though  1  think, 
in  Christian  charity,  ye  should  rather  fit  up  the  matted-room  it's  a  wee  damp  and  dark, 
to  l"-  sure,  luit  then  we  hae  sae  seldom  occasion  for  a  spare  tx  d." 

••  No,  no,  >Uti-r :  dampness  and  darkness  are  worse  than  Bpectri  -  —  ours  are  spirit-  of 
light,  and  I  would  rather  have  you  try  the  spell." 

••  1  will  do  thai  blythely,  Monkbarns,  an  1  had  the  ingredients,  as  my  cookery  1 k 

ca'a  them — There  was  vervain  and  dill— I  mind  that— Davie  Dibble  will  ken  about 
them,  though,  maybe,  hell  gie  them  Latin  names  —  and  peppercorn,  we  hae  walth  o' 
for"- — 

••  Bypericon,  thou  foolish  woman  I"  thundered  Oldbuck  ;  ■•  <\'\<'  suppose  you're  making 

a  haggis     or  do  you  think  thai  a  spirit  though  he  be  formed  of  air,  ran  1 spelled  bj 

eipl  against  wind?  This  wise  Grizel  of  mine,  Mr.  Lovel,  recollects  (with  what 
accuracy  you  may  judge)  a  charm  which  I  once  mentioned  to  her,  and  which,  happening 
to  hit  her  superstitious  noddle,  she  remembers  better  than  anything  tending  to  a  useful 

purpose  I  may  chance  to  have  said   for  this  ten  uar-.      But    many  an  old  woman   be8id(  - 

herself" 

"  Auld  woman.  Monkbarns!"  said  Miss  Oldbuck,  roused  something  above  her  usual 
submissive  torn-;   "ye  really  are  le->  than  civil  to  me." 

••  Not  less  than  just,  Grizel:  however,  1  include  in  the  same  class  many  a  Bounding 
name,  from  Jamblichus  down  to  Aubrey,  who  have  wasted  their  time  in  devising  imaginary 
remedies  for  non-existing  diseases. — But  I  hope,  my  young  friend,  that,  charmed  or 
uncharmed — secured  by  the  potency  of  Hypericon,  - 

With  vervain  and  with  dill. 
That  hinder  witches  of  their  will. 

or  left  disarmed  and  defenceless  to  the  inroads  of  the  invisible  world,  you  will  give  another 
night  to  the  terror-  of  the  haunted  apartment,  ami  another  day  to  your  faithful  and  leal 
friends." 
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"  I  heartily  wish  I  could,  but" 

'•  Nay,  hut  me  uo  buts  -  I  have  set  mj  heart  upon  it.' 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  but" 

••  Look  ye  there,  now     but  again  !  -■- 1  hate  but ;  I  know  no  Ebun  of  expression  in  which 

he  can  appear,  that  is  amiable,  excepting  as  a  butt  of  .-ark.     But  i-  to  me  a  more  di  testable 

combination  of  letters  than  no  itself.     No  is  a  surly,  honest   fellow     speaks  his  mind 

.  and  round  at  once-,     But  i-  a  sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred,  exceptions  sorl  of  a 

conjunction,  which  comes  to  pull  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips — 

it  does  allay 

The  good  precedent— fie  upon  hut 
But  i/i-l  is  as  a  jailor  to  brin^'  forth 
Si  line  monstrous  malefactor." 

•■Will,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  whose  motions  were  really  undetermined  at  the 
moment,  "  you  shall  not  connect  the  recollection  of  my  name  with  so  churlish  a  particle. 
I  must  soon  think  (if  leaving  Fairport,  I  am  afraid — ami  I  will,  since  you  tin-  good 
enough  to  wish  it.  take  this  opportunity  of  spending  another  day  here." 

••  Ami  you  -hall  be  rewarded,  my  boy.  First,  yon  .-hall  see  John  o'  tin-  Girnel's  grave, 
and  thin  we'll  walk  gently  along  the  sands,  the  state  of  tin-  tide  being  first  ascertained 
(lor  we  will  have  no  more  Peter  Wilkins  adventures,  no  more  Glum  and  Gawrie  work), 
a-  tar  as  Knockwinnock  Castle,  and  inquire  titter  the  old  knight  and  my  fair  foe — which 
will  but  be  barely  civil,  and  then" 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir;  but,  perhaps,  you  had  better  adjourn  your  \i>it  till 
to-morrow — I  tun  a  stranger,  you  know." 

"Ami  are,  therefore,  the  more  bound  to  show  civility,  I  should  suppose.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  mentioning  a  word  that  perhaps  belongs  only  to  a  collector  of  antiquities 

— I  am  one  of  the  old  sel 1. 

When  courtiers  galloped  o'er  four  counties 

The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 

And  humbly  hope  she  caught  no  cold." 

£i  Why,  if — if — if  you  thought  it  would  b  ■  expected — but  I  believe  I  had  better  stay." 
"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,  I  am  not  so  old-fashioned  as  to  press  you  to  what  is 
disagreeable,  neither — it  is  sufficient  that  I  see  there  is  some  remora,  some  cause  of 
delay,  some  mid  impediment,  which  I  have  no  title  to  inquire  into.  Or  you  are  still 
somewhat  tired,  perhaps; — I  warrant  I  find  means  to  entertain  your  intellects  without 
fatiguing  your  limbs — I  am  no  friend  to  violent  exertion  myself — a  walk  in  the  garden 
once  a-day  is  exercise  enough  for  any  thinking  being — none  but  a  fool  or  a  fox-hunter 
would  require  more.  Well,  what  shall  we  set  about  ? — my  Essay  on  Castrametation — 
but  I  have  that  in  petto  for  our  afternoon  cordial ; — or  I  will  show  von  the  controversy 
upon  Ossian's  Poems  between  Mnc-Cribb  and  me.  I  hold  with  the  acute  Orcadian — he 
with  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  ; — the  controversy  began  in  smooth,  oily,  lady-like 
terms,  but  is  now  waxing  more  sour  and  eager  as  we  get  on — it  already  partakes  some- 
w  hat  of  old  Scaliger's  style.  1  fear  the  rogue  will  get  some  scent  of  that  story  of  Ochil- 
tree's— but  tit  wor-t.  1  have  a  hard  repartee  for  him  on  the  affair  of  the  abstracted  Antigonus 
— I  will  show  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of  my  answer — egad,  it  is  a  trimmer  !" 
So  saying,  the  Antiquary  opened  a  drawer,  and  began  rummaging  among  a  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  paper-,  ancient  and  modern.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  learned 
gentleman,  a-  it  may  be  that  of  many  learned  and  unlearned,  that  he  frequently 
experienced,  on  such  occasions,  what  Harlequin  call-  Vembarras  des  ricliesses;  in  other 
words,  the  abundance  of  his  collection  often  prevented  him  from  finding  the  article  he 
sought  for.  "Curse  tin-  papers!  —  1  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  as  he  shuffled  them  to  and 
fro  "  I  believe  they  make  themselves  wings  like  grasshoppers,  and  fly  away  bodily — but 
here,  in  the  meanwhile,  look  at  that  little  treasure."     So  saying,  he  put  into  his  hand  a 
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case  made  of  oak,  fi  need  al  the  corner  with  silver  roses  and  studs — "  1V\  thee,  undo  this 
button,"  said  ho.  as  he  observed  Love!  fumbling  at  the  clasp.  He  « 1 1 « 1  so, — the  lid 
opened,  and  discovered  a  thin  quarto,  curiously  bound  in  black  shagreen — "There, 
Mr. Love] — there  i-  the  work  1  mentioned  to  you  last  night  the  rare  quarto  of  the 
Angsburgh  Confession,  the  foundation  at  once  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation, 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Melancthon, defended  by  tin'  Elector  of  Saxony. 
ami  the  other  valiant  hearts  who  stood  up  for  their  faith,  even  against  tin-  fronl  of  a 
powerful  and  victorious  emperor,  and  imprinted  by  tin1  scarcely  less  venerable  and 
praiseworthy  Aldobrnnd  Oldenhuck,  my  happy  prop  alitor,  during  the  yel  more  tyrannical 
attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  suppress  at  once  civil  and  religious  liberty.  5fes,  Bir — for 
printing  tin-  work,  that  eminent  man  was  expelled  from  his  ungrateful  country,  nil 

driven  to  establish  his  I sehold  gods  even  here  at  Monkbarns,  among  tin-  ruins  of  papal 

superstition  and  domination. —  Look  upon  his  venerable  effigies,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  respect 
the  honourable  occupation  in  which  it  presents  him.  a-  labouring  personally  at  the  press 
for  tin-  diffusion  of  Christian  and  political  knowledge. —  And  see  here  his  favourite 
motto,  expressive  of  his  independence  and  self-reliance,  which  scorned  to  owe  anything 
to  patronage  that  was  not  earned  by  desert — expressive  also  of  that  firmness  of  mind 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  recommended  by  Horace.  He  was  indeed  a  man  who  would 
stood  tirm.  had  hi-  whole  printing-house,  presses,  fonts,  forms,  great  and  small  pica, 
shivered  to  pieces  around  him — Read,  I  say,  his  motto,  for  each  printer  had  his 
motto,  or  device,  when  that  illustrious  art  was  first  practised.  My  ancestor's  was 
expressed,  a-  inn  see,  in  the  Teutonic  phrase.  Ktjnst  macht  Gunst — that  i>,  -kill,  or 
prudence,  in  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural  talents  and  advantages,  will  compel  favour 
and  patronage,  even  when-  it  is  withheld  from  prejudice  or  ignorance." 

■■And    that."    -aid     l.oxel.    after    a    moment'-    thoughtful     -ilenee — -  that,  then,  is    the 

meaning  of  these  German  words?" 
"Unquestionably.     Von   perceive  the  appropriate  application  to  a  consciousness  of 

inward  worth,  and  of  eminence  in  an  useful  and  honourable  art. — Each  printer  in  those 
day-,  as  I  have  already  informed  you.  had  hi-  de\  ice,  his  impresa.  as  1  may  eall  it,  in  the 
same  ma.  nor  as  tin'  doughty  chivalry  of  the  age,  who  frequented  tilt  and  tournament. 
My  ancestor  hoasted  a-  much  in  his.  as  if  he  had  displayed  it  over  a  conquered  field  of 
battle,  though  it  betokened  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not  the  effusion  of  blood.  And 
yet  there  is  a  family  tradition  which  affirms  him  to  have  cho-en  it  from  a  more  romantic 
circumstance." 

■■  And  what  is  thai  -aid  to  have  been,  my  g 1  sir?"  inquired  his  young  friend. 

••  Why,  it    rather  encroaches   on    my   respected     predecessor's   fame   for    prudence    and 

wisdom — Sed semel  insanivimw  omnes  i  verj  bodj  has  played  the  fool  in  their  turn.  It 
i-  said,  my  ancestor,  during  hi-  apprenticeship  with  the  descendant  of  old  Fust,  whom 
popular  tradition  hath  sent  to  the  devil  under  tin.'  name  of  Faustus,  was  attracted  by  a 
paltry  slip  of  womankind,  his  master's  daughter,  called  Bertha — they  broke  rings,  or 
went  through  Mane  idiotical  ceremony,  a-  is  usual  on  Buch  idle  occasions  as  the  plighting 
of  a  true-love  troth,  and  Aldobrand  set  out  on  his  journey  through  Germany,  a-  becami 

an  h -t  hand-jverker ;  for  such  wa-  the  custom  of  mechanics  at  that  time,  to  mak<  a 

t ■  through  tin-  empire,  and  work  at  their  trade  lor  a  time  in  each  of  the  mot  eminent 

town-,  before  they  finally  settled  themselves  for  life.  It  wa-  a  wise  custom;  for,  as  such 
travellers  were  received  like  brethren  in  each  town  by  those  of  their  own  handicraft, 

they  weic   -lire,  in   every  case,  to    have   the-    mean-;   either  of  gaining  or  communicating 

knowledge.     When  my  ancestor  returned  to  Nuremburg,  he  i-  said  to  have  found  his 

old  master  newly  dead,  and  two  or  three  gallant  J g  suitors,  -nine  of  them  half-Stan  I  'I 

Bprigs  of  nobility  forsooth,  in  pursuit  of  the  Yung-fraro  Bertha,  whose  father  was 
understood  to  have  bequeathed  her  a  dowry  which  might  weigh  against  sixteen  armorial 
quarters.     Buf    Bertha,  not  a  had  .-ample  of  womankind,  had  made  a  vow  -he  would 
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only  marry  thai  man  who  could  work  her  father's  pri  ss.     The  skill,  at  thai  time,  wa 

rare  as  wonderful;  besides  thai   the  expedient  nil  her  a<  se  of  mosl   of  \ier  gentle 

suitors,  win)  would  have  as  soon  wielded  a  conjuring  wand  as  a  composing  ~ti.-k.  Some 
of  the  more  ordinary  typographei's  made  the  attempt :  but  none-were  sufficiently  possessed 
of  the  mystery     Bui  I  tire  you." 

••  By  no  means  ;  pray,  proceed,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  listen  with  uncommon  interest." 

"  All !  it  is  all  folly.  However— Aldohrand  arrived  in  the  ordinary  dress,  as  we  would 
say,  of  a  journeyman  printer — the  same  in  which  lie  had  traversed  Germany,  and  con- 
versed with  Luther,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and  other  learned  men, who  disdained  not  hie 
knowledge,  and  the  power  In  possessed  of  diffusing  it,  though  hid  under  a  garb  so  homely. 
But  what  appeared  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  religion,  learning,  and  philosophy, 
seemed  mean,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  and  disgu.-ting,  in  tln>=e  of  -.illy  and  affected 
womankind,  and  Bertha  refused  to  acknowledge  her  former  lover,  in  the  torn  doublet, 
skin  cap,  clouted  shoes,  and  leathern  apron,  of  a  travelling  handicraftsman  or  mechanic. 
lie  claimed  his  privilege,  however,  of  being  admitted  to  a  trial;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  suitors  had  either  declined  the  contest,  or  made  such  work  as  the  devil  could  not  read 
if  his  pardon  depended  on  it,  all  eyes  were  bent  on  the  stranger.  Aldobrand  stepped 
gracefully  forward,  arranged  the  types  without  omission  of  a  single  letter,  hyphen,  or 
comma,  imposed  them  without  deranging  a  single  space,  and  pulled  off  the  first  proof  as 
clear  and  free  from  errors,  as  if  it  had  been  a  triple  revise  !  All  applauded  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  immortal  Faustus — the  blushing  maiden  acknowledged  Iter  error  in 
trusting  to  the  eye  more  than  the  intellect — and  the  elected  bridegroom  thenceforward 
chose  for  his  impress  or  device  the  appropriate  words,  '  Skill  wins  favour.' — But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? — you  are  in  a  brown  study  !  Come,  I  told  you  this  was  but  trumpery 
conversation  for  thinking  people — and  now  I  have  my  hand  on  the  Ossianie  controversy." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lovel ;  "  I  am  going  to  appear  very  silly  and  changeable 
in  your  eyes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — but  you  seemed  to  think  Sir  Arthur  might  in  civility  expect 
a  call  from  me  ?" 

"Psha!  psha!  I  can  make  your  apology;  and  if  you  must  leave  us  so  soon  as  you 
say.  what  signifies  how  you  stand  in  his  honour's  good  graces? — And  I  warn  you  that 
the  Essay  on  Castrametation  is  something  prolix,  and  will  occupy  the  time  we  can  span- 
after  dinner,  so  you  may  lose  the  Ossianie  Controversy  if  we  do  not  dedicate  this  morning 
to  it.  We  will  go  out  to  my  ever-green  bower,  my  sacred  holly-tree  yonder,  and  have  it 
fronde  super  viridi. 

Sing  heigh-ho!  heigh-ho!  for  the  green  holly. 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

But,  egad,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  when  I  look  closer  at  you,  I  begin  to  think 
you  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart — I  quarrel  with  no  man's 
hobby,  if  he  does  not  run  it  a  tilt  against  mine,  and  if  he  does — let  him  beware  hi>  eyes. 
What  say  you  ? — in  the  language-  of  the  world  and  worldlings  base,  if  you  can  condescend 
to  so  mean  a  sphere,  shall  we  Stay  or  go?" 

"In  the  language  of  selfishness,  then,  which  is  of  course  the  language  of  the  world — 
let  us  go  by  all  means." 

■  Amen,  amen,  quo'  the  Earl  Marshall,"  answered  Oldbuck,  as  he  exchanged  his 
slippers  for  a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes,  with  cutihins,  as  he  called  them,  of  black 
cloth.  He  only  interrupted  the  walk  by  a  slight  deviation  to  the  tomb  of  John  o'  the 
Girnel,  remembered  as  the  last  bailiff  of  the  abbey  who  had  resided  at  Monkbarns. 
Beneath  an  old  oak-tree  upon  a  hillock,  sloping  pleasantly  to  the  south,  and  catching  a 
distant  view  i>\'  the  sea  over  two  or  three  rich  enclosures,  and  the  Musselcrag,  lay  amoss- 
ii  stone,  and.  in  memory  of  the  departed  worthy,  it  bore  an  inscription,  of  which, 
a<  Mr.  Oldbuck  affirmed,  (though  many  doubted,)  the  defaced  characters  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  following  effect: — 
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I'.rtli  lias  ye  nil,  anil  lu-urii  ><'  kin 

I  me  ilk  wyfe'fl  hennjj  clokit, 

I  mis  lurth  111  lialrlns  vu  -("kit. 

U  in  lirl.itlis  five, 

Four  for  ye  lialn.  km  for  puir  mennis  wyvia. 


••  Vim  Bee  li"»  modes!  the  author  of  this  sepulchral  commendation  waa  j— he  telle  ua 
that  honesl  John  could  make  five  firlots,  or  quarters,  :>-  you  would  say,  out  of  tin-  boll, 
instead  of  four, — thai  he  gave  the  fifth  in  tin-  wives  of  the  parish,  ami  accounted  tor  the 
other  four  to  the  abbot  and  chapter — that  in  his  time  the  wives'  hens  always  hud  eggs — 
and  devil  thank  them,  if  tiny  got  one-fifth  of  the  abbey  nuts;  ami  that  hones!  men's 
hearths  were  never  nnhlest  with  offspring — an  addition  to  the  miracle,  which  they,  as 

will  a- 1,  must  ha\  .■  considered  as  perfectly  unacc table.     Bui  come  mi — leai  e  we  .luck 

o'  tin-  « rirnel,  ami  lit  us  jog  on  to  the  yellow  samls,  where  the  sea,  like  a  repulsed  eni  mj . 
i-  now  retreating  from  tin  ground  mi  which  lie  gave  us  battle  last  night." 

Tims  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  tin-  samls.  Upon  the  links  ,n-  downs  close  to  them, 
wen-  seen  four  or  five  huts  inhabited  by  fishers,  w hose  boats,  drawn  high  upon  the  beach, 

lent  tli loriferous  \  apours  of  pitch  melting  under  a  burning  sun,  to  contend  with  those  of 

the  offals  of  fish  and  other  nuisances  usually  collected  round  Scottish  cottages.  Undisturbed 
by  these  complicated  st<  ams  of  abomination,  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  face  w  hich  had 
detied  a  thousand  storms,  sat  mending  a  nel  at  the  dour  of  one  of  the  cottages.  A  hand- 
kerchief dose  bound  about  her  head,  ami  a  coat  which  had  formerly  been  thai  of  a  man, 
gave  her  a  masculine  air.  which  was  increased  by  her  strength,  uncommon  stature,  and 
harsh  voice.     ••  What  are  ye  tor  the  day.  your  honour?"    she  -aid.  or  rather  screamed,  to 

Oldbuck  :  "caller  haddocks  and  whitings — a  bannock-fluke  and  a  cock-padle." 

•■  How  much  for  the  bannock-fluke  and  cock-padle'''"  demanded  the  Antiquary. 

"Four  white  shillings  ami  saxpence,"  answered  the  Naiad. 

•■Four  devils  and  ,-ix  of  their  imps!"  retorted  the  Antiquary;  '•dove  think  I  am 
mad.  Maggie  ?" 

••And  div  ye  think,"  rejoined  tin'  virago,  setting  her  arms  a-kimbo,  "that  my  man 
and  my  sons  are  to  gae  t"  tin-  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day — sic  a  sea  as  it's 
yet  onthy  — and  get  naething  for  their  fish,  and  lie  mi-ea'd  into  the  bargain,  Monkbarns  ? 
It's  no  fish  ye're  buying — it's  men's  lives." 

"  Well,  Maggie,  I'll  hid  yon  fair — I'll  hid  you  a  shilling  for  tin'  fluke  and  the  cock-padle, 
or  sixpence  separately — and  if  all  your  fish  are  as  well  paid,  I  think  your  man.  a-  you 
call  him.  and  your  -mi-,  will  make  a  good  vovage." 

"Dei]  gin  their  boal  were  knockit  against  the  Bell-Bock  rather!    it   wad  he  hitter,  and 

the   I nier  voyage  o' the  twa.     A  shilling  for  thae  twa  bonny  fish!     Od,  that's  ane- 

indeed  1" 

"Well,  well,  you  old  beldam,  carry  your  fish  up  to  Monkbarns,  and  see  what  my 
sister  will  give  yon  for  them." 

"  Xa.  mi,  Monkbarns,  deil  a    lit  —  I'll   rather  deal  wi'  yoursell  ;    for  though  you're  mar 

enough,  yet  Miss  Grizel  has  an  unco  close  grip — I'll  gie  ye  them"  (in  a  softened  tone) 
"  for  threc-and-saxpence." 

"  l.ighteen-pence.  or  nothing!" 

••  Edghteen-pence  !  !  !"(in  a  loud  tone  of  astonishment,  which  declined  into  a  sort  of 

rueful  whine,  when  the  dealer  tinned  a-  if  to  walk  away) — "  Ye'll  no  lie  fur  the  fish  then?" 
— (then  louder,  a-  she  -aw    him   moving   off)— "I'll  gie   them — and — and — and  a   half- 
a-dozen  o'  partans  to  make  the  sauce,  for  three  shilling-  and  a  dram." 
"  Ilalf-a-crown  then.  Maggie,  and  a  drain." 

"  Aweel,  your  honour  maun  hae'1  your  ain  gate,  nae  doubt;  but  a  dram'.-  worth  siller 
now — the  distilleries  i-  no  working." 

"And  I  hope  they'll  never  work  again  in  my  time,"  -aid  Oldbuck. 
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■•  Ay,  ay — it's  easy  for  your  honour,  and  the  like  o'you  gentle-folks,  to  say  sae,  thai  bae 
stouth  and  couth,  and  fire  and  fending, and  meal  and  claith, and  -it  dry  and  canny  by  the 
fireside — but  an  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat,  and  dry  claise,  and  were  deeing  o'  cauld,  and  had 
a  sair  heart,  whilk  is  warst  ava',  wi' just  tippence  in  your  i oh,  wadna  ye  be  glad  to  buy  a 

dram  wi't,  to  be  eliding  and  elaise.  and  a  supper  and  heart's  ease  into  the  bargain,  till  the 
morn's  morning  ?" 

"It's  even  too  true  an  apology,  Maggie.  I-  your  goodman  off  to  sea  this  morning, 
after  lii -  exertion.-  last  night  ?" 

••  In  troth  i-  he,  Monkbarns  ;  he  was  awa  tins  morning  by  lour  o'clock,  when  the 
sea  was  working  like  barm  wi'  yestreen's  « ind,  and  our  bit  coble  dancing  in't  like  a  cork." 

••  Well,  he's  an  industrious  fellow.     Cany  the  fish  up  to  Monkbarns." 

"That  I  will — or  I'll  send  little  Jenny,  she'll  rin  faster;  but  I'll  ca'  on  Miss  Grizyfor 
the  dram  mysell,  and  say  ye  sent  me." 

A  nondescript  animal,  which  might  have  passed  for  a  mermaid,  as  it  was  paddling  in  a 
pool  among  the  rocks,  was  summoned  ashore  by  the  shrill  screamsof  its  dam  :  and  having 
been  made  decent,  as  her  mother  called  it,  which  was  performed  by  adding  a  short  red 
cloak  to  a  petticoat,  which  was  at  first  her  sob-  cot  ering,  and  which  reached  scantily  below 
her  knee,  the  child  was  dismissed  with  the  fish  in  a  basket,  and  a  request  on  the'  part  of 
Monkbarns  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  dinner.  "  It  would  have  been  long,"  said 
Oldbuck,  with  much  self-complacency,  "ere  my  womankind  could  have  made  such  a  rea- 
sonable bargain  with  that  old  skin-flint,  though  they  sometimes  wrangle  with  her  for  an 
hour  together  under  my  study  window,  like  three  sea-gulls  screaming  and  sputtering  in  a 
gale  of  wind.     Uiit  come,  weud  we  on  our  way  to  Knockwinnock." 


' 
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Be     wl— the  only  freeman  of  youl  c av 

;  .  ii,.[i  observe  no  I  ■ 

Obey  lit)  governor,  u^<    n<>  religion 

Uut  what  they  draw  from  their  custom, 

Or  001  I    '•  i       B  I"  1  ■ 

Brom  i' 


[TH  oar  readers'  permission,  we  will  outstep  the  slow,  though  sturdy 
pace  of  the  Antiquary,  »  hose  halts,  as  be  turned  round  to  liis  companion 
..    hi  every  momenl  to  point  out  something  remarkable  in  the  landscape,  or 
,■'  I  to  enforce  some  favourite  topic  more  emphatically  than  the  exercise  of 
f~*J~i:r,'H''  walking  permitted,  delayed  their  progress  considerably. 

'-'^  Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  preceding  evening, 
Bliss  Wardour  \\  at  able  to  rise  al  hier  u  iiial  hour,  and  to  apply  herself  to  her  usual  occu- 
pations, after  she  had  first  satisfied  her  anxiety  concerning  her  father's  state  of  health. 
sir  Arthur  was  no  farther  indisposed  than  by  the  effects  of  great  agitation  and  unusual 
fatigue',  but  these  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  keep  his  bedchamber. 

To  loot   bacl ill"  events  of  the  preceding  dayVwas,  to  Isabella,  a  very  unpleasing 

retrospect.  She  owed  her  1  i  t  V  - ,  and  that  of  her  father,  to  the  very  person  by  whom,  of  all 
others,  she  wished  least  to  be  obliged,  because  she  could  hardly  even  express  common 
gratitude  towards  him  without  encouraging  hopes  which  might  be  injurious  to  them  both. 
■■  Whv  should  it  be  my  fate  to  receive  such  benefits,  and  conferred  at  so  much  personal 
risk,  from  one  who-.'  romantic  passion  I  have  so  unceasingly  laboured  to  discourage? 
Why  should  chance  have  given  him  this  advantage  over  me?  and  why,  oh  why,  should  a 
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half-subdued  Peeling  in  my  own  bosom,  in  spite  of  my  sober  reason,  almost  rejoice  thai  he 
bas  attained  it  ':" 

While  Miss  Wardour  thus  taxed  herself  with  wayward  caprice,  she  beheld  advancing 

down  the  avenue,  uol  ber  younger  and  i v  dreaded  preserver,  but  the  old  beggar  who 

had  made  such  :i  capita]  figure  in  the  melo-drama  of  the  preceding  evening. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid-servant.     "Bring  the  old  man  up  stairs." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  minute  or  two — "  He  will  come  up  a1  m>  rate,  madam  ;  he 
sayshis  clouted  >Ii«u>  never  were  on  a  carpet  in  big  life,  and  that,  please  God,  they  uever 
shall. — Musi  I  take  him  into  the  servants'  hall?" 

"No;  stay,  I  want  to  speak  with  him — Where  is  he?"  for  she  had  lost  sight  of  him 
as  he  approached  the  house. 

"  Sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  stone-bench  in  the  court,  beside  the  window  of  the  flagged 
parlour." 

••  Bid  him  stay  there — I'll  come  down  to  the  parlour,  and  speak  with  him  at  the 
«  imlow." 

She  came  down  accordingly,  and  found  the  mendicant  half-seated,  half-reclining,  upon 
the  bench  beside  the  window.  Edie  Ochiltree,  old  man  and  beggar  as  he  was,  had 
apparently  some  internal  consciousness  of  the  favourable  impressions  connected  with  his 
tall  form,  commanding  features,  ami  long  white  beard  and  hair.  It  used  to  be  remarked 
of  him,  that  he  was  seldom  seen  but  in  a  posture  which  showed  these  personal  attributes 
to  advantage.  At  present,  as  he  lay  half-reclined,  with  his  wrinkled  yet  ruddy  cheek, 
and  keen  grey  eye  turned  up  towards  the  sky.  his  staff  and  bag  laid  beside  him,  and  a 
cast  of  homely  wisdom  and  sarcastic  irony  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  while  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  around  the  court-yard,  and  then  resumed  his  former  look  upward, 
he  might  have  been  taken  by  an  artist  as  the  model  of  an  old  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 
school,  musing  upon  the  frivolity  of  mortal  pursuits,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  human 
possessions,  and  looking  up  to  the  source  from  which  aught  permanently  good  can  alone 
be  derived.  The  young  lady,  as  she  presented  her  tall  and  elegant  figure  at  the  open 
Window,  but  divided  from  the  court-yard  by  a  grating,  with  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  ancient  times,  the  lower  windows  of  the  castle  wen-  secured,  gave,  an  interest 

of  a  different  kind,  and  might  be  supposed,  by  a  romantic  imagination,  an  impris id 

damsel  communicating  a  tale  of  her  durance  to  a  palmer,  in  order  that  he  might  call 
upon  the  gallantry  of  every  knight  whom  he  should  meet  in  his  wanderings,  to  rescue  her 
from  her  oppressive  thraldom. 

After  Miss  Wardour  had  offered,  in  the  terms  she  thought  would  be  most  acceptable. 
those  thanks  which  the  beggar  declined  as  far  beyond  his  merit,  she  began  to  express 
herself  in  a  manner  which  she  supposed  would  speak  more  feelingly  to  his  appre- 
hension. "She  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "what  her  father  intended  particularly  to 
do  for  their  preserver,  but  certainly  it  would  be  something  that  would  make  him 
easy  for  life  :  if  he  chose  to  reside  at  the  castle,  she  would  give  orders" 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "I  wad  be  baith  a  grievance  and  a 
disgrace  to  your  fine  servants,  my  leddy,  and  I  have  never  been  a  disgrace  to  onybody 
yet,  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Sir  Arthur  would  give  strict  orders  " 

"  Ye're  very  kind — I  doubtna,  I  doubtna  ;  but  there  are  some  things  a  master  can 
command,  and  some  he  canna — I  daresay  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  all'  me — 
(and  troth,  I  think  they  wad  hardly  venture  on  that  ony  gate) — and  he  wad  gar  them 
gie  me  my  soup  parritch  and  bit  meat.  Lut  trow  ye  that  Sir  Arthur's  command 
coidd  forbid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue  or  the  blink  o'  the  ee,  or  gar  them  gie  me  my 
food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindness  that  gars  it  digest  sae  weel,  or  that  he  could  make  them 
forbear  a'  the  slights  and  taunts  that  hurt  ane's  spirit  mair  nor  downright  misea'ing  ? 
— Besides,  I  am  the  idlest  aidd  carle  that  ever  lived;  I  downa  be  bound  down  to  hours 
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ting  and  sleeping ;  and,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  wad  beaver]  bad  example  in 
ony  weel-n  julated  family." 

•■  Well  then,  Edie,  what  do  you  think  of  a  Deal  cottage  and  a  garden,  and  a  daily 
dole,  and  nothing  t"  do  but  to  dig  a  little  in  your  garden  \\  hi  a  j  ou  pleased  \  ourself  ?" 

"And  how  often  wad  thai  be,  trow  ye,  my  leddy?  maybe  no  ance  atween  Can- 
dlemas and  Yule  and  if  a'  thing  were  done  to  my  hand,  as  it'  I  was  sir  Arthur 
himsell,  I  could  never  bide  the  staying  >iill  in  ae  plan',  and  jusl  seeing  the  same  joists 
and  couples  aboon  my  head  nighi  after  night. — And  then  1  have  a  queer  humour  o'  my 
ain,  that  sets  a  stroll  ir  ■•■,,    I   i  neugh,  whase  word  naehody  minds — bul  ye  ken 

Sir  Arthur  has  odd  sorl  o'  ways — and  1  wad  be  jesting  or  scorning  ai  them — and  yewad 
be  angry,  and  thm  I  wad  be  just  tit  to  hang  mysell." 

•■  ( >.  you  are  a  lii  ensed  man."'  said  Isabella  :  "  \\ e  shall  lti \  e  you  all  reasonable  scope  : 
So  you  had  better  be  ruled,  and  remember  your  age." 

■■  But  I  am  no  that  Bair  failed  yet,"  replied  the  mendicant.  "Od,  ance  I  gat  a  wrei 
soupled  yestreen,  I  was  as  yauld  as  an  eel.  And  thru  what  wad  a'  the  country  about  do 
for  want  o'auld  Edie  I  Ichiltree,  that  brings  uew  s  and  country  cracks  frae  ae  farm-steading 
to  anither,  and  gingebread  to  the  lasses,  and  helps  the  lads  to  mend  their  fiddles,  and  the 
wives  to  clout  their  pan-,  and  plaits  rush-swords  and  grenadier  caps  for  the  weans, 
and  busks  the  laird's  flees,  and  has  skill  o'  cow-ills  and  hoi-, -ill-,  and  kens  mair  auld  sangs 
and  tales  than  a'  the  barony  besides,  and  gars  ilka  body  laugh  wherever  he  comes? 
Troth,  m v  leddy,  I  canna  lay  down  mj  vocation;  it  would  be  a  public  loss." 

••  Well,  Edie,  if  your  idea  of  your  importance  is  so  strong  as  not  to  In'  shaken  by  the 
prospect  "f  independence" 

■■  Na,  na.  Miss — it's  because  I  am  mair  independent  as  T  am,"  answered  the  old  man  ; 
••  1  beg  nae  mair  at  ony  single  house  than  a  meal  o'  meat,  or  maybe  hut  a  mouthfou  o't — 
it'  it's  refused  at  ae  place,  I  get  it  at  anither  -  sae  I  canna  be  said  to  depi  ml  on  onj  body 
in  particular,  hut  just  on  tin-  country  at  large." 

""Well,  then,  only  promise  me  that  you  will  let   me  know  should  you  ever  wish  to 
a-   you   turn   old,  and   more   incapable  of  making  your  usual    rounds:  and.  in   the 
meantime,  take  this." 

••  Na.  na.  my  leddy;  I  downs  take  muekle  siller  at  anes — it's  against  our  rule;  and — 
though  it's  maybe  no  civil  to  he  repeating  the  like  o'  that — they  say  that  siller's  like  to 
he  scarce  wi'  Sir  Arthur  himsell,  and  that  he's  run  himsell  out  o'  thought  wi'  his 
houkingS  and  minings  for  had  and  copper  yonder." 

Isabella  had  some  anxious  anticipations  to  the  same  effect,  hut  was  shocked  to  hear 
that  her  father'-  embarrassments  were  Buch  public  talk;  as  if  scandal  ever  failed  to 

Stoop   upon    so  acceptable  a  quarry  as    the  failings   of  the   good    man.  the   decline   of  the 

powerful,  or  the  decay  of  the  prosperous. — Miss  Wardour  sighed  deeply — ""Well,  Edie, 

we  have  enough  to  pay  our  debts,  let  folk-  say  what  they  will,  and   requiting   you    i     one 

of  the  foremost— let  me  press  tin-  sum  upon  von." 

••That  I  might  he  robbed  and  murdered  some  night  between  town  and  town?  or, 
what's  as  had.  that  I  might  live  in  con-taut  apprehension  o't  ? — I  am  no" — (lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  looking  keenly  around  him) — "  I  am  no  that  clean  unprovided 
for  neither;  and  though  I  should  die  at  the  hack  of  a  dike,  they'll  find  as  muekle 
quilted  in  this  auld  blue  gown  as  will  bury  me  like  a  Christian,  and  gie  tic  fids  ami 
lasses  a  blythe  lykewaketoo;  sae  there's  the  gabeclunzie'e  burial  provided  for.  and  J 
need  nae  mair.  Were  the  like  o'  me  ever  to  change  a  note,  wha  the  dcil  d'ye  think  wad 
he  sic  fuh-  a-  to  gie  me  charity  after  that? — it  wad  flee  through  the  country  like  wild- 
lire,  that  auld  Edie  suld  hae  done  siccan  a  like  thing,  and  then,  ['se  warrant,  I  might 
grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody  wad  gie  me  either  a  banc  or  a  bodle." 

"  I-  there  nothing,  then,  that   I  can  do  tor  you  ?" 

"  Ou  ay — I'll  aye  come  for  my  aw  mOUS  a-  U8ual, — and  while-   I   wad  he  fain  o'  a  pickle 
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-in .  -hiii.  and  ye  maun  speak  to  the  con  table  and  ground-officer  jusl  t"  owerlook  me; 
and  maybe  ve'll  gie  a  gude  word  for  me  to  Sandie  Netherstanes,  the  miller,  that  he  may 
chain  up  his  muckle  dog — I  wadna  hae  him  to  hurl  the  puir  beast,  for  it  jusl  does  its 
office  in  barking  at  a  gaberlunzie  like  me.  And  there's  ae  thing  maybe  mair, — but  ye'll 
think  it's  very  bauld  o'  the  like  o'  me  to  speak  o't." 

••  Wbat  i>  it.  Edie? — it'  it  respects  you,  it  shall  be  d •  if  it  is  in  my  power." 

'•  Tt  respects  yoursell,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  and  I  maun  come  out  wi't.  Ye  ari 
:i  bonny  young  leddy,  and  a  gude  ane,  and  maybe  a  weel-tochered  ane — bul  dinna  ye 
sneer  awa  the  lad  Lovel,  as  ye  did  a  while  sinsyne  on  the  walk  beneath  the  Briery-bank, 
when  I  saw  ye  baith,  and  heard  ye  too,  though  ye  saw  nae  me.  Be  canny  wi'  the  lad, 
for  he  loes  ye  weel,  and  it'-  to  him,  and  uo  to  onything  I  could  have  done  for  you,  thai 
Sir  Arthur  and  you  wan  ower  yestreen." 

He  littered  these  words  in  a  low  but  distinct  tunc  of  voice;  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  walked  towards  a  low  door  which  led  to  tin-  apartments  of  the  servants,  and 
so  entered  the  house. 

Miss  Wardour  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  heard 
the  old  man's  la.-t  extraordinary  speech,  leaning,  namely,  against  the  bars  of  the  window  ; 
aor  could  she  determine  upon  saying  even  a  single  word,  relative  to  a  subject  so  delicate, 
until  the  beggar  was  out  of  sight.  It  was.  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  what  to  do. 
That  her  ha\  ing  had  an  inter\  iew  and  private  conversation  with  this  young  and  unknown 
stranger,  should  be  a  secret  possessed  by  a  person  of  the  last  class  in  which  a  young 
lady  would  seek  a  confidant,  and  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  was  by  profession  gossip- 
general  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  gave  her  acute  agony.     She  had  no  reason,  ind 1, 

to  suppose  that  tin'  old  man  would  wilfully  do  anything  to  hurt  her  feelings,  much  less  to 
injure  her;  hut  the  mere  freedom  of  speaking  to  her  upon  such  a  subject,  showed,  as 
might   have  been  expected,  a   total   absence  of  delicacy;   anil  what    he  might  take   it   into 

his  head  to  do  or  say  next,  that  .-In  was  pretty  Mire  so  professed  an  admirer  of  liberty 
would  net  hesitate  to  do  or  say  without  scruple.  This  idea  50  much  hurt  and  vexed  her, 
that  she  half  wished  the  officious  assistance  ot'  Lovel  and  Ochiltree  had  been  absent  upon 
the  preceding  evening. 

"While  she  was  in  this  agitation  of  spirits,  she  suddenly  observed  Oldbuck  and  I. cm  1 
entering  the  court.  She  drew  instantly  so  far  hack  from  the  window,  that  she  could, 
without  being  seen,  observe  how  the  Antiquary  paused  in  front  of  the  building,  and, 
pointing  to  the  various  scutcheons  of  its  former  owners,  seemed  in  the  act  of  bestowing 
upon  Lovel  much  curious  and  erudite  information,  which  from  the  absent  look  of  his 
auditor,  Isabella  might  shrewdly  guess  was  entirely  thrown  away.  The  necessity  that 
she  should  take  some  resolution  became  instant  and  pressing; — she  rang,  therefore,  for  a 
servant,  and  ordered  him  to  show  the  \  isitors  to  the  drawing-room,  while  she,  bj  another 

Stairca  e,  gained  her  own  apartment,  to  consider,  ere  she  made  her  appearance,  what  line, 

of  conduct  were  fittest  for  her  to  pursue.  The  guests,  agreeable  to  her  instructions; 
were  introduced  into  the  room  where  company  was  usually  received, 


' 
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And   >it   it    i«.   not   that    1    licar  Hut   love. 

i  mpanv,  which  ersl  vu  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  endure 

But  do  in. i  Im.k  for  further  recompense. 

As    1  '.r    I ,]  : 


[SS   [sabella    W"abdotjr's  complexion  was   considerably   heightened, 
when,  after  the  'I'  lay  necessarj    to  arrange  her    ideas,  she    presented 

herself  in  tin-  drawine-i m. 

s\  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  1 ; i i i •  foe,"  said  the  Antiquary,  greeting 
%A  her  with  much  kindness,  "  for  I  have  had  :i  most  refractorVi  or  at  least 
■  -  -  •  v  .c-  negligenl  auditor,  in  my  young  friend  here,  while  I  endeavoured  t<>  make 
liim  acquainted  with  tin-  history  of  Knockwinnock  Castle.  I  think  the  danger  of  last 
night  has  mazed  the  poor  lad.  lint  you,  Miss  Isabel, — why,  you  look  a-  if  flying  through 
the  night  air  had  been  your  natural  am!  mosl  congenial  occupation  j  your  colour  is  even 
better  than  when  you  honoured  my  liospittum  yesterday.  And  Sir  Arthur — how  fares 
my  good  old  friend ':" 

"Indifferently  well,  Mr.Oldbuck;  hut,  I  am  afraid,  not  quite  able  to  i ive  your 

congratulations,  or  to  pay— to  pay— Mr.  Love!  his  thanks  for  his  unparalleled  exertions." 
"  I  dare  Bay  not  —  A  ir<>< m1  down  pillow  for  his  good  white  head  were  more  inert  than  a 
couch  >"  churlish  a-  Bessy's  Apron,  plague  on  her!" 

■•  I  had  no  thought  of  intruding,"  said  Lovel,  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  rpi  aking 
with  hesitation  and  suppri — '1  emotion  :  •-  I  « I i « 1  not— -did  not  moan  to  intrude  upon  Sir 

Arthur  or  Miss  vVardour  the  presence  of  one  who  -who  musf  necessarily  lie  unwelc ■ 

— as  associated,  I  moan,  with  painful  reflections." 

••  Do  not  think  my  father  so  unjust  ami  ungrateful,"  Baid  Miss  Wardour.  "I  dare 
Bay,"  -lie  continued,  participating  in  Lovel's  embarrassment — "I  dare  say — 1  am  certain 
— that  my  father  would  be  bappj  to  -how  his  gratitude — in  any  way — that  is,  which 
Mr.  Lovel  could  consider  it  a-  proper  to  point  out." 
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"  Why  the  deuce,"  interrupted  Oldbuck,  "what  sort  of  a  qualification  i.-  that? — On 
my  word,  it  reminds  me  of  our  minister,  who,  choosing,  Like  a  formal  old  fop  as  he  is,  to 
drink  to  my  sister's  inclinations,  thought  it  neces-ary  to  add  the  sa\  iiiLr  clause,  l'ro\  ided, 
madam,  they  be  virtuous.     Come,  Iel  us  have  no  more  of  Lbi-  nonsense  —  I  dare  say  Sir 

Arthur  will  bid  n>  welcome  on  some  future  day.     Ami  what  news  IV the  kingdom  of 

subterranean  darkness  and  airy  hope? — what  says  the  swart  spirit  of  the  mine?  Has 
Sir  Arthur  had  any  good  intelligence  of  his  adventure  lately  in  Glen-Withershins?" 

Mi."  Wardour  shook  her  head — '■  But  indifferent,  1  fear,  Mr.  Oldbuck;  but  there  lie 
some  speci s  which  have  lately  been  sent  down." 

•■  Ah!  my  i •  dear  hundred  pounds,  which  Sir  Arthur  persuaded  me  to  give  tor  a 

share  in  that  hopeful  scheme,  would  have  bought  a  porter's  load  of  mineralogy— But  let 
me  see  them." 

And  so  savini.',  lie  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  recess,  on  which  the  mineral  productions 
were  lying,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them,  grumbling  and  pshawing  at  each  which  he 
took  up  and  laid  aside. 

In  the  meantime,  Lovel,  forced  as  it  were  by  this  secession  of  Oldbuck,  into  a  sort  of 
tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Wardour,  took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her  in  a  low  and 
interrupted  tone  of  voice.  "I  trust  Miss  Wardour  will  impute,  to  circumstances  almost 
irresistible,  this  intrusion  of  a  person  who  has  reason  to  think  himself — so  unacceptable 
a  visitor." 

"  Mr.  Lovel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  observing  the  same  tone  of  caution,  "I  trust 
you  will  not — I  am  sure  you  are  incapable  of  abusing  the'  advantages  given  to  you  by 
the  service,  you  have  rendered  us.  which,  as  they  affect  my  father,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  acknowledged  or  repaid.  Could  Mr.  Lovel  sec  me  without  his  own  peace 
being  affected — could  he  see  me  a-  a  friend — as  a  sister — no  man  will  lie — and,  from  all 
1  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lovel,  ought  to  be,  more  welcome- :  but" 

Oldbuck's  anathema  against  the  preposition  but  was  internally  echoed  by  Lovel. 
•■  Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  Miss  Wardour  ;  you  need  not  fear  my  intruding  upon 
■a  subject  where  I  have  been  already  severely  repressed; — but  do  not  add  to  the  severity 
of  repelling  my  sentiments  the  rigour  of  obliging  me  to  disavow  them." 

"I  am  much  embarrassed,  Mr.  Lovel,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "by  your — I  would 
not  willingly  use  a  strong  word — your  romantic  and  hopeless  pertinacity.  It  is  for 
yourself  1  plead,  that  you  would  consider  the  calls  which  your  country  has  upon  your 
talent — that  you  will  not  waste,  in  an  idle  and  fanciful  indulgence  of  an  ill-placed 
predilection,  time,  which,  well  redeemed  by  active  exertion,  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  distinction.     Let  me  entreat  that  you  would  form  a  manly  resolution" 

'•  It  is  enough.  Mi.--  Wardour; — I  see  plainly  that" 

•■  Mr.  Lovel,  you  are  hurt — and,  believe  inc.  I  sympathize  in  the  pain  which  I  inflict  ; 
but  can  I,  in  justice,  to  myself,  in  fairness  to  you,  do  otherwise?  Without  my  father's 
consent,  I  never  will  entertain  the  addresses  of  any  one.  and  how  totally  impossible  it  is 
that  he  should  countenance  the  partiality  with  which  you  honour  me,  you  are  yourself 
fully  aware;   and,  indeed" 

•■  No,  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  Lovel,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty;  "do  not  go 
farther — is  it  not  enough  to  crush  every  hope  in  our  present  relative  situation?  -do  not 
carry  your  resolutions  farther — why  urge  what  would  be  your  conduct  if  Sir  Arthur's 
objections  could  lie  iv \  ed  ?" 

•■  h    i-   indeed   vain,  Mr.Lovel,"    said   Miss  Wardour,   "because   their  removal   is 

impossible;   and    I   only  wish,  a-  your  friend,  ami    as  one  who   is  obliged  to  you  for  her 

own  and  her  father'-  life,  to  entr.at  you  to  suppress  this  unfortunate  attachment— to  leave 
a  country  which  affords  no  scope  for  your  talents,  and  to  resume  tic  honourable  line  of 
the  profession  which  you  seem  to  have  abandoned." 

••Well.  Mis.-   Wardour,   your  wishes   -hall    be  obeyed; — have    patience  with   me  one 
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little  month,  and  if,  in  the  course  i>t'  thai  space,  I  cannot  show  yon  Buch  reasons  for 
Continuing  my  residence  at  Fairport,  as  even  you  shall  approve  of,  I  \\  ill  l •  i « I  adieu  to  its 
vicinity,  and,  with  the  same  breath,  to  all  my  hopes  of  happiness." 

"Nol  so,  Mr.  Lovel;  many  years  of  deserved  happiness,  founded  on  a  more  rational 
basis  than  your  present  wishes,  are,  I  trust,  before  you.     But   it   is  full   time  to  finish 

this  conversation.     I   cannot  force  you  to  adopt   my  advice  —  I   cannot  shut  the  d 

my  father's  house  against  the  preserver  of  his  life  and  mine;  but  the  sooner  Mr.  Love! 
can  teach  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  disappointment  of  wishes  which  have  been 

bo  rashly  formed,  the  more  highly  he  will  rise  i y  esteem — and,  in  the  meanwhile,  for 

his  sake  as  well  as  mine,  he  must  excuse  my  putting  an  interdict  upon  conversation 
on  a  subject  bo  painful." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  announced  thai  Sir  Arthur  desired  to  .-peak  with 
.Mi.  Oldbuck  in  In-  dressing-room. 

••  Let  me  show  you  the  way,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  who  apparently  dreaded  a  continuation 
of  her  tete-a-tete  with  Lovel,  and  she  conducted  the  Antiquary  accordingly  to  her 
lather's  apartment. 

Sir  Arthur,  his  legs  swathed  in  flannel,  was  Btretched  on  the  couch.  "  Welcome,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,"  he  -aid ;  ••  I  tru-t  you  have  come  better  off  than  1  have  dour  from  the  incle- 
mency of  yesterday  evening  ?" 

"  truly,  Sir  Arthur,  I  was  nol  bo  much  exposed  to  it  -  1  kept  ft  rmjirma — you  fairly 
litted  yourself  to  the  cold  night-air  in   the  mosl  literal  of  all   senses.     But  such 

adventures  bei le  a  gallant   knight  better  than  a  humble  esquire,  —  to  rise  on  the  wings 

of  the  night-wind — to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Whal  news  from  our  subter- 
ranean Good  Hope! — the  /irm  incognita  of  Glen-Withershins?" 

"Nothing  yet,"  said  the  Baronet,  turning  himself  hastily,  as  if  stung  by  a  pang 

of  the  gout;  "11111  Dousterswivel  does  not  despair." 

"Does  he  not?"  quoth  Oldbuck;  •■  I  do  though,  under  his  favour.     Why,  old   Dr. 

II n*  told  me,  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  thai  we  should  never  And  copper  enough, 

judging  from  the  specimens  I  showed  him,  to  make  a  pair  of  sixpenny  knee-buckles — and 

I  ca il  see  that  those  samples  on  the  table  below  differ  much  in  quality." 

"The  learned  doctor  is  not  infallible,  1  presume?" 

••  No  ;  hut  lie  i-  one  of  our  first  chemists  :  and  this  tram  pi  112  philosopher  of  yours — this 
Dousterswivel — i-.  I  have  a  notion,  one  of  those  learned  adventurers  described  03  Kirchner, 
Art  <  in  /mi,  rte,  partem  sine  parte,  quorum  medium  est  mentiri,  vita  eorum  men- 

dicatum  ire; — that  is  to  Bay,  Miss  Wardour" 

"Il  i-  unnecessary  to  translate,"  said  Miss  Wardour— "I  comprehend  your  general 
meaning  ;  but  I  hope  Mr.  DouBterswivel  will  turn  out  a  more  trustworthy  character." 

••  1  doubt  it  not  a  little,"  said  the  Antiquary, — "  and  we  are  a  foul  w  a_\  out  if  we  cannot 
discover  this  infernal  vein  thai  he  has  prophesied  about  these  two  year-." 
•■  You  have  no  grea!  interest  in  the  matter,  .Air.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet. 
■•Too  much,  too  much,  sir  Arthur;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  foe  here,  I 
would  consent  to  lose  it  all,  so  von  had  do  more  on  the  venture." 

Tin  re  was  a  painful  Bllence  of  a  few  moment-,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  downfal  of  hi  1  dreams,  though  he  could   no  longer  disguise  to 

If  thai  such  was  Likelj  to  be  the  t<  rmination  of  the  adventure.     "  I  understand/' 
be  at  length  said,  ••that  the  young  gentleman,  to  whose  gallantry  ami  presence  of  mind 
1  much  in  1  :  night,  has  favoured  me  with  a  \i-ii  — !  am  distressed  that 

i  am  unable  to  see  him.  or  indeed  an-,  one.  hut  an  of,  friend  like  you.  .Mr.  Oldbuck." 
A  declination  of  tin'  Antiqui  ,  acknowledged  the  pi 

••  Von  made  acquaintance  with  >  an  in  Edinburgh,  I  suppo 

1  on,  Itic  celebrated  y. 
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Oldbuck  told  the  circumstances  of  then:  becoming  known  to  each  other. 
••  Why,  then,  nrj  da  \  hter  is  an  older  acquaintance  "I'  .Mr.  Love!  than  you  are,"  -aid 
the  Baronet. 

"  Indeed  !    I  was  not  aware  of  that."  answered  Oldbuck.  somewhat  surprised. 

"I  met  .Mr.  Lovel,"  -aid  Isabella,  slightly  colouring,  "when  I  resided  tins  last  spring 
with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilmot." 

•■  In  Yorkshire? — and  what  character  did  he  bear  then,  or  how  was  lie  engaged? 
said  Oldbuck, — '-and  why  did  not  yon  recognise  nhn  when  I  introduced  you?" 

Isabella  answered  the  least  difficult  question,  and  passed  over  tin-  other — "  He  had  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  had,  I  believe,  served  with  reputation;  he  was  much 
respected,  as  an  amiable  ami  promising  young  man." 

■•  And  pray,  such  being  the  case,"   replied   the   Antiquary,  not   disposed    to  take  one 

reply  in  answer  to  two  distinct  questions,  "why  did  yon  not  speak  to  the  lad  at  ■<■ 

when  you  met  him  at  my  house?  I  thought  you  had  less  of  the  paltry  pride  of  woman- 
kind about  you,  Miss  Wardour." 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  dignity;  "you  know  the  opinions 
— prejudices,  perhaps  you  will  call  them — of  our  house  concerning  purity  of  birth. 
This  young  gentleman  is,  it  seems,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  fortune  ;  my  daughter 
did  not  choose  to  renew  their  acquaintance  till  she  should  know  whether  I  approved  of 
her  holding  any  intercourse  with  him." 

"If  it   had  been  with  his  mother  instead  of  himself,"  answered  Oldlmek,  with  his 
usual  dry  causticity  of  humour,  "  I  could  see  an  excellent  reason  for  it.     Ah,  poor  lad  !  . 
that  was  tie'  cause,  then,  that  lie  seemed  so  absent  and  confused  while  I  explained  to  him 
the  reason  of  the  bend  of  bastardy  upon  the  shield  yonder  under  the  corner  turret !" 

"True,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  complacency — "it  is  the  shield  of  Malcolm  the 
Usurper,  as  he  is  called.  The  tower  which  he  built  is  termed,  after  him,  Malcolm's 
tower,  but  more  frequently  Misticot's  Tower,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  corruption  for 
Misbegot.  He  is  denominated,  in  the  Latin  pedigree  of  our  family,  Milcolumbus 
Nothus;  and  his  temporary  seizure  of  our  property,  and  most  unjust  attempt  to 
establish  his  own  illegitimate  line  in  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock,  gave  rise  to  such 
family  feuds  ami  misfortunes,  as  strongly  to  found  us  in  that  horror  and  antipathy  to 
defiled  blood  and  illegitimac}-,  which  lias  been  handed  down  to  me  from  my  respected 
ancestry." 

"I  know  the  story,"  said  Oldbuck,  "and  I  was  telling  it  to  Lovel  this  moment,  with 
some  of  the  wise  maxims  and  consequences  which  it  has  engrafted  on  your  family 
politics.  Poor  fellow!  he  must  have  been  much  hurt:  I  took  the  wavering  of  his 
attention  for  negligence,  and  was  something  piqued  at  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  only  an 
excess  of  feeling.  I  hope,  Sir  Arthur,  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  your  life  because  it 
has  been  preserved  by  such  assistance?" 

"  Nor  the  less  of  my  assistant  either,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  my  doors  and  table  shall 
be  equally  open  to  him  as  if  he  had  descended  of  the  most  unblemished  lineage." 

"  Come,  I  am  glad  of  that — he'll  know  where  he  can  get  a  dinner,  then,  if  he  wants 
one.  But  what  views  can  he  have  in  this  neighbourhood?  I  must  catechise  him  ;  and  if 
I  find  he  wants  it — or,  indeed,  whether  he  does  or  not — he  shall  have  my  best  advice." 
As  the  Antiquary  made  this  liberal  promise,  he  took  his  leave  of  Miss  Wardour  and  her 
father,  eager  to  commence  operations  upon  Mr.  Lovel.  He  informed  him  abruptly  that 
Mis-  Wardour  -cut  her  compliments,  and  remained  in  attendance  on  her  father,  and  then 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  out  of  the  casfle. 

Knockwinnock  -till  preserved  much  of  the  external  attributes  of  a  baronial  castle.  It 
had  iis  drawbridge,  though  now  never  drawn  up.  and  its  dry  moat,  the  sides  of  which 
had  been  planted  with  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  evergn  en  tribes.  Above  these  rose  the  old 
building,  partly  from  a  foundation  of  red  rock  scarped  down  to  the  sea-beach,  and  partly 
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from  the  steep  green  verge  of  the  moat.  The  trees  of  the  avenue  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  man}  others  rose  around  of  large  size, —  as  if  to  confute  the  prejudice 
that  timber  cannot  be  raised  near  to  the  ocean.     Our  walkers  paused,  and  looked  back 

upon  tin-  castle,  as  they  attained  the  height  of  a  small  knoll,  over  which  lay  their  1 - 

ward  road  ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  did  uot  tempt  the  risk  of  the  tide  by  returning 
along  the  sands.  The  building  flung  its  broad  shadow  upon  the  tufted  foliage  of  the 
shrubs  beneath  it.  while  the  fronl  windows  sparkled  in  the  sun.  They  were  viewed  by 
the  gazers  with  very  different  feelings.  Lovel,  with  the  fond  eagerness  of  that  passion 
which  derives  its  food  and  nourishment  from  t r i 1 1  < ■  ~ .  a<  the  cameleon  is  said  to  live  on 
the  air,  or  upon  the  invisible  insects  which  it  contains,  endeavoured  to  conjecture 
which  of  the  numerous  windows  belonged  to  the  apartment  now  graced  by  Mi  s 
Wardour's  presence.  The  speculations  of  the  Antiquary  were  of  a  more  melancholy 
cast,  and  were  partly  indicated  by  the  ejaculation  of  cito  •peritural  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  prospect  Lovel,  roused  from  liis  reverie,  looked  at  him  as  if  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  an  exclamation  so  ominous.  The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Ye-.  m\  jroung 
friend,"  said  he,  ••  1  doubt  greatly — and  it  wrings  my  heart  to  say  it — this  ancient  family 
i,  going  fast  to  the  ground  !" 

■■  Indeed!"  answered  Lovel — "you  surprise  me  greatly  !" 

••  We  harden  ourselves  in  vain,"  itinued  the  Antiquary,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 

thought  and  feeling— "we  hard" rselves  in  vain  to  treat  with  the  indifference  they 

deserve,  the  changes  of  this  trumpery  whirligig  world.  We  strive  ineffectually  to 
be  the  self-suffii  ing  invulnerable  being,  the  teres  atque  i  otundus  of  the  poet ; — the  stoical 

exemption  which   philosophy  affects   to  give  us  over  the  pains   and  xcxatious   of  human 

lite,  is  as  imaginary  as  the  state  of  mystical  quietism  and  perfection  aimed  at  by  some 
crazy  enthusiasts." 

•■And   Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise!"  said  Lovel,  warmly — "Heaven 

forbid  that  any  process  of  philosophy  were  capable  so  to  scar  and  indurate  our  feeling  . 
that  nothing  should  agitate  ti  em  but  what  arose  instantly  and  immediately  out  of  our 

own    selfish   interests!    I  would    BS  soon  wish   my  band    to    be  as   callous   as  horn,  that  it 

might  escape  a sessional  cut  or  -cratch,  as  I  would  be  ambitious  of  the  stoicism  which 

should  render  my  heart  like  a  pi of  the  nether  millstone." 

The  Antiquary  regarded  his  youthful  companion  with  a  look  half  of  pity,  half  of 
sympathy,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as  he  replied — ■•'  Wait,  young  man — wait  till 
your  bark  has  been  battered  by  the  storm  of  >ixty  years  of  mortal  vicissitude:  you  will 
h:nn  by  that  time  to  reef  your  sails,  that  she  may  obey  the  helm  ;— or,  in  the  language 
of  this  world,  yon  will  find  distresses  enough,  en. lured  and  to  endure,  to  keep  your 
feelings  and  sympathies  in  full  exercise,  without  i  j  yourself  more  iii  the  fate  of 

other-  than  you  cannot  possibly  avoid." 

•■  W:  II.  .Air.  Oldbuck,  it  may  be  so; — but  as  yet  1  resemble  you  more  in  your  practice 
than  in  your  theory,  for  1  cannot  help  being  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  family 
We  have  ju-t  left." 

••  And  well  you  may,"  replied  Oldbuck.  "Sir  Arthur's  embarrassments  have  of  late 
l ome  so  many  and  so  pressing,  that  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  heard  of  them.     And 

then    his  absurd   and   expensive  operation-  carried  on  by  this   High-German   landlouper, 

Doustersw  ivel" 

"  I  think  i  have  seen  that  person,  when,  by  some  pare  chance,  l  happened  to  be  in  the 
coffee-room  at  Fairport; — a  tall,  beetle-browed,  awkward-built   man.  who  entered  upon 

scientific  subjects,  as   it  appeared  t y  ignorance  at  least,  with  more  assurance  than 

knowledge — was  very  arbitrary  in  laying  down  and  asserting  his  opinion-,  and  mixed 
the  term-  of  science  with  a  strange  jargon  of  mysticism.  A  simple  youth  whispered 
me  that  he  was  an  Illumine,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world." 

••().  the  same     the  same.     He  has  i  nough  of  practical  knowledge  to  -peak  scholarly 

(.  2 
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and  wisely  to  those  of  whose  intelligence  be  stands  in  awe;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  this 
faculty,  joined  to  his  matchless  impudence,  imposed  upon  me  for  some  time  when  I  ii r-t 
knew  him.  Bui  I  have  since  understood,  thai  when  he  is  among  fools  and  womankind, 
he  exhibits  himself  as  a  perfect  charlatan — talks  of  the  magipterium — of  sympathies  ami 
antipathies — of  the  cabala — of  the  divining  rod — and  all  tin;  trnmpery  with  which  the 
Etosycrucians  cheated  a  darker  age,  and  which,  to  our  eternal  disgrace,  has  in  some 
degree  revived  in  our  own.  My  friend  Heavysterne  knew  this  fellow  abroad,  ami 
unintentionally  (for  he.  you  must  know,  is,  6od*bless  the  mark!  a  sort  of  believer)  let 
mc  into  a  good  deal  of  hi-  real  character.  Ah  !  were  I  caliph  foraday,  as  Honest  Abon 
Hassan  wished  to  be,  I  would  scourge  me  these  jugglers  out  of  the  commonwealth  with 
rods  of  scorpions.  They  debauch  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  mystical 
trash,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  besotted  their  brains  with  gin,  and  then  pick  their 
pockets  with  the  same  facility.  And  now  has  this  strolling  blackguard  and  mountebank 
put  the  finishing  blow  to  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  !" 

"  But  how  could  he  impose  upon  Sir  Arthur  to  any  ruinous  extent r" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  Sir  Arthur  is  a  good,  honourable  gentleman ;  but,  as  you  may 
see  from  his  loose  ideas  concerning  the  Pikish  language,  he  is  by  no  means  very  strong  in 
the  understanding.  His  estate  is  strictly  entailed,  and  he  has  been  always  an  embarrassed 
man.  This  rapparee  promised  him  mountains  of  wealth,  and  an  English  company  was 
found  to  advance  Large  sums  of  money — I  fear  on  Sir  Arthur's  guarantee.  Some 
gentlemen — I  was  ass  enough  to  be  one — took  small  shares  in  the  concern,  and  Sir 
Arthur  himself  made  great  outlay;  we  were  trained  on  by  specious  appearances  and 
more  specious  lies  ;  and  now,  like  John  Bunyan,  we  awake,  and  behold  it  is  a  dream!" 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  should  have  encouraged  Sir  Arthur  by  your 
example." 

"  Why,"  said  Oldbuck,  dropping  his  large  grizzled  eyebrow,  "I  am  something  surprised 
and  ashamed  at  it  myself;  it  was  not  the  lucre  of  gain — nobody  cares  less  for  money  (to 
be  a  prudent  man)  than  I  do — but  I  thought  I  might  risk  this  small  sum.  It  will  be 
expected  (though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  see  why)  that  I  should  give  something  to  any  one 
who  will  be  kind  enough  to  rid  me  of  that  slip  of  womankind,  my  niece,  Mary  MTntyre ; 
anil  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  should  do  something  to  get  that  jackanapes,  her  brother, 
on  in  the  army.  In  either  ease,  to  treble  my  venture,  would  have  helped  me  out.  And 
besides,  I  had  some  idea  that  the  Phoenicians  had  in  former  times  wrought  copper  in  that 
very  spot.  That  cunning  scoundrel,  Dousterswivel,  found  out  my  blunt  side,  and  brought 
strange  tales  (d — n  him)  of  appearances  of  old  shafts,  and  vestiges  of  mining  operations, 
conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  those  of  modern  times;  and  I — in  short.  I 
was  a  fool,  and  there  is  an  end.  My  loss  is  not  much  worth  speaking  about ;  but  Sir 
Arthur's  engagements  are,  I  understand,  very  deep,  ami  my  heart  aches  for  him,  and 
the  poor  young  lady  who  must  share  his  distress." 

Here  the  conversation  paused,  until  renewed  in  the  next  chapter. 


If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  tome  j"\iu!  news  ar 
ttly  on  his  thn 
And  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  sj.irit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thougl  ■ 

■    i    d  Juliet. 


HE  account  of  Sit-  Arthur's  unhappy  adventure  had  lc.1  Oldbuck  somewhat 
aside  from  his  purpose  of  catechising  Lovel  concerning  the  cause  of  his 
residence  at  Fairport.  He  was  now",  how>\>r.  re-olved  to  opt-n  the 
subject.  •■  Bliss  Wardour  was  formerly  known  to  you,  she  tells  me, 
Mr.  Lovel?" 
"He  had  had  the  pleasure," Lovel  answered,  "to  sec  her  at  Mrs. 
Wilmot/s,  in  Yorkshire." 

"  Indeed!  you  never  mentioned  that  to  me  beforej  and  you  did  nol  accost  her  a<  an 
old  acquaintance." 
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"  I — I  did  not  know,"  said  Lo\  el,  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  "  it  w  as  the  same  lady,  till 
we  met  :  and  then  it  was  my  duty  to  wait  till  she  should  recognise  me." 

"  I  am  aware  of  your  delicacj  :  the  knight's  a  punctilious  old  fool,  but  I  promise  you 
hi-  daughter  i-  above  all  nonsensical  ceremony  and  prejudice!     And  now,  since  you  have 

found  a  ia  w  set  el'  friends  la-re.  may  1  ask  if  you  intend  to  leave  Fairporl  as  soon  a-  you 
proposed ':" 

•■  What  if  I  should  answer  your  question  by  another,"  replied  Lovel,  "and  ask  you 
what  is  your  opinion  of  dreams?" 

"  Of  dreams,  you  foolish  lad! — why.  what  should  I  think  of  them  hut  as  the  deceptions 
of  imagination  when  reason  drops  the  reins?  1  know  no  difference  betwixt  them  and 
tie-  hallucinations  of  madnesi — the  ungulded  horses  run  away  with  the  carriage  in  both 
cases,  only  in  the  one  the  coachman  is  drunk,  and  in  the  other  he  slumbers.  What  says 
our  .Marcus  Tullius — Si  insanorum  visis  fides  nun  est  hdbenda,  car  credaivr.  somnientium 
visis,  qua  multo  etiam  perturbatiora  sunt,  nan  intelligo." 

-  Yes.  sir;  but  Cicero  also  tells  us,  thai  as  lie  who  passes  the  whole  day  in  darting  the 
javelin  must  sometimes  hit  the  mark,  .so,  amid  the  cloud  of  nightly  dreams,  some  may 
occur  consonant  to  future  events." 

"  Ay — that  is  to  say,  you  have  hit  the  mark  in  your  own  sage  opinion  '  Lord!  Lord! 
how  this  world  is  given  to  folly  !  Well,  I  will  allow  for  once  the  Oneiroeritical  science — 
I  will  give  faith  to  the  exposition  of  dreams,  and  say  a  Daniel  hath  arisen  to  interpret  them, 
if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  that  dream  of  yours  has  pointed  to  a  prudent  line  of  conduct." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  "why,  when  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  abandon 
an  enterprise,  which  I  have  perhaps  rashly  undertaken,  I  should  last  night  dream  I  saw 
your  ancestor  pointing  to  a  motto  which  encouraged  me  to  perseverance? — why  should 
I  have  thought  of  those  words  which  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  before,  which  are 
in  a  language  unknown  to  me,  and  which  yet  conveyed,  when  translated,  a  lesson  which 
I  could  so  plainly  apply  to  my  own  circumstances ': " 

The  Antiquary  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.  '•  Excuse  me.  niv  young  friend — but  it 
is  thus  we  -illy  mortal-  deceive  ourselves,  and  look  out  of  doors  for  motives  which  originate 
in  our  own  wilful  will.  I  think  I  can  help  out  the  cause  of  your  vision.  You  were  so 
abstracted  in  your  contemplations  yesterday  after  dinner,  a-  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
discourse  between  Sir  Arthur  and  me,  until  we  fell  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Piks,  which  terminated  so  abruptly; — but  1  remember  producing  to  Sir  Arthur  a  book 
printed  by  my  ancestor,  and  making  him  observe  the  motto;  your  mind  was  bent  else- 
where, but  your  ear  had  mechanically  received  and  retained  the  sounds,  and  your  busy 
fancy,  stirred  by  Grizel's  legend,  I  presume,  had  introduced  this  scrap  of  German  into 
your  dream.  As  for  the  waking  wisdom  which  seized  on  so  frivolous  a  circumstance  as 
an  apology  for  persevering  in  some  course  which  it  could  find  no  better  reason  to  justify, 
it  is  exactly  one  of  those  juggling  tricks  which  the  sagest  of  us  play  off  now  and  then,  to 
gratify  our  inclination  at  the  expense  of  our  understanding." 

"Iowa  it,"  said  Lovel,  blushing  deeply; — "1  believe  you  are  right,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
and  I  ought  to  sink  in  your  esteem  for  attaching  a  moment's  consequence  to  such  a 
frivolity; — but  I  was  tossed  by  contradictory  wishes  and  resolutions,  and  you  know  how 
slight  a  line  will  tow  a  boat  when  afloat  on  the  billows,  though  a  cable  would  hardly  move 
her  when  pulled  up  on  the  beach." 

"  Right,  right,''  exclaimed  the  Antiquary.  "  Fall  in  my  opinion  ! — not  a  whit — I  love 
the  the  betti  r,  man  ;  wli\  we  have  Story  for  story  against  each  other,  and  I  can  think 
with  less  shame  on  having  exposed  myself  about  that  cursed  Prsetorium — though  I  am 
still  convinci  d  Agricola's  camp  must  have  been  somewhere  iu  this  neighbourhood.  And 
now,  Lovel,  my  good  lad.  be  sincere  with  me — What  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? — - 
why  have  you  left  your  own  country  and  professional  pursuits,  for  an  idle  residence  in 
such  a  place  as  Fairport?     A  truant  disposition,  I  fear." 
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'•  Even  sd,"replied  Lovel;  patiently  submitting  to  on  interrogatory  which  be  could  not 
well  evade.  "Yet  1  am  30  detached  from  all  the  world,  have  50  few  in  whom  I  am 
interested,  or  who  are  interested   in   me,   that    my  very  Btate  of  destitution  gives  me 

independence.     II'1  whose  g 1  or  evil  fortune  affects  himself  alone,  has  the  best  right 

t<>  pursue  it  according  to  his  own  fancy." 

•■  Pardon  me,  young  man,"  said  Oldbuck,  laying  hi-  hand  kindly  on  bis  shoulder,  and 
making  a  full  halt — "sufflamina — a  little  patience,  if  you  please.  1  will  suppose  that 
you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life — that  you  cannot  took  back 
to  those  to  whom  you  owe  gratitude,  or  forward  to  those  t<i  whom  you  ought  t>>  afford 
ction  ;  but  ii  is  no  less  incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty — for 
your  active  exertions  are  due  uot  onlj  to  society,  but  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  Being 
who  made  you  a  member  of  it.  with  pofl  ers  to  sen  e  3  ourself  and  others." 

■■  But  I  am  unconscious  of  possessing  such  powers,"  said  Lovel,  somewhat  impatiently. 
••  I  ask  nothing  of  society  but  the  permission  of  walking  innoxiously  through  the  path  of 
life,  without  jostling  others,  or  permitting  myself  to  l»-  jostled.  1  owe  no  man  anything 
— I  have  the  means  of  maintaining  mj  3elf  w  ith  complete  independence  :  and  so  moderate 
are  my  wishes  in  this  respect,  that  even  these  means,  however  limited,  rather  exceed 
than  fall  short  of  them." 

••  Nay.  then,"  said  Oldbuck,  removing  his  hand,  and  turning  again  to  the  road,  "if 
you  are  so  true  a  philosopher  as  to  think  you  have  money  enough,  tin  ire's  uo  more  to  be  said 
— I  cannot  pretend  to  be  entitled  to  advise  you  : — you  have  attaim  d  the  acmi — the  summit 
of  perfection.  And  how  came  Fairport  to  !»•  the  selected  abode  of  so  much  self-denying 
philosophy?  It  is  as  if  a  worshipper  of  the  true  religion  had  set  up  his  staff  by  choice 
among  the  multifarious  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Fairport 
who  is  not  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Golden  Calf— the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
Why,  even  I.  man.  am  so  infected  by  the  had  neighbourhood,  that  I  led  inelin.-d 
ionally  to  become  an  idolater  myself." 

"My  principal  amusements  being  literary,"  answered  Lovel,  "and  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  mention  having  induced  me,  for  a  time  at  least, to  relinquish  the  military 
service,  I  have  pitched  on  Fairport  as  a  place  where  I  might  follow  my  pursuits  without 
any  of  those  temptations  to  society  which  a  more  elegant  circle  might  have  presented 
to  me." 

"Aha!"  replied  Oldbuck,  knowingly, — "I  begin  to  understand  your  application  ol 
my  ancestor's  motto.  Xou  are  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  though  not  in  the  way 
I  first  suspected,  you  arc  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  literary  character,  and  you  hope  to 
merit  favour  by  labour  and  perseverance?" 

Lovel,  who  was  rather  closely  pressed  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  old  gentleman, 
concluded  it  would  be  best  to  let  him  remain  in  the  error  which  he  had  gratuitously 
adopted. 

••  1  have  ben  at  times  foolish  enough,"  he  replied,  "to  nourish  some-  thoughts  of  the. 
kind." 

"Ah.  poor  fellow!  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy;  unless, as  young  men  sometimes 
do,  vou  had  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  some  trumper]  specimen  of  womankind,  which 
is  indeed,  as  Shakspeare  truly  says,  pressing  to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging  all  at  once." 

lie  then  pr ded  with  inquiries,  which  he  was  sometimes  hind  e gh  to  answer 

himself.  For  this  good  old  gentleman  had.  from  his  antiquarian  researches,  acquired  a 
delight  in  building  theories  out  of  premises  which  were  often  far  from  affording  sufficient 
ground  for  them ;  and  being,  as  the  reader  must  have  remarked,  sufficiently  opiniative, 
he  did  not  readily  brook  being  corrected,  either  in  matter  of  fact  or  judgment,  even  by 
who  were  principally  interested  in  the  subject-  on  which  he  speculated.  He  went 
On,  therefore,  chalking  out  Lovel's  literarj  career  for  him. 

■  Lnd  with  what  do  you  propose  to  commence  your  debut  as  a  man  of  letters? — But 
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1  guess— poetry — poetry     the  soft  seducer  of  youth.     Yes !  there  is  an  acknowledging 

i lesty  of  confusion  in  your  eye  ami   manner.     And  where  lies  your  vein? — are  you 

inclined  to  soar  to  the  higher  regions  of  Parnassus,  or  to  II utter  around  the  base  of  the 
hill?" 

"  I  have  hitherto  attempted  only  a  few  lyrical  pieces,"  -aid   I. owl. 

"Just  a-  I   supposed— pruning  your  wing,  and   hopping  from  spray  to  spray.     But 

I  trust  vim  intend  a  bolder  flight.  Observe,  1  would  by  no  mean-  recommend  your 
persevering  in  this  unprofitable  pursuit — but  you 'say  you  are  quite  independent  of  the 
public  caprice  ?" 

••  Entirely  so."  replied  Lovel. 

"And  that  vou  are  determined  not  to  adopt  a  more  active  course  of  life?" 

"  For  the  present,  such  is  ray  resolution,"  replied  the  young  man. 

••  Why,  then,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  my  best  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
object  of  your  pursuit.  I  have  myself  published  two  essays  in  the  Antiquarian  Repository, 
— and  therefore  am  an  author  of  experience.  There  was  my  Remarks  on  Hearne's  edition 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  signed  Scrutator;  and  the  other  signed  Indagator,  upon  a 
passage  in  Tacitus.  I  might  add,  what  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and  that 
is  my  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  inscription  of  Gilia  Lelia,  which 
I  subscribed  CEdipus.  So  you  see  I  am  not  an  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of  author- 
craft,  and  must  necessarily  understand  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  times.  And  now, 
once  more,  what  do  you  intend  to  commence  with?" 

"  I  have  no  instant  thoughts  of  publishing." 

"  Ah  !  that  will  never  do  ;  you  must  have  the  fear  of  the  public  before  your  eyes  in 
all  your  undertakings.  Let  us  see  now  :  A  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  ;  but  no — your 
fugitive  poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary  with  the  bookseller.  It  should  be  something 
at  once  solid  and  attractive — none  of  your  romances  or  anomalous  novelties — I  would 
have  you  take  high  ground  at  once.  Let  me  see:  What  think  you  of  a  real  epic? — 
the  grand  old-fashioned  historical  poem  which  moved  through  twelve  or  twenty-four 
books.  We'll  have  it  so — I'll  supply  you  with  a  subject — The  battle  between  the 
Caledonians  and  Romans — The  Caledoniad  ;  or,  Invasion  Repelled  ; — let  that  be  the 
title  —  it  will  suit  the  present  taste,  and  you  may  throw  in  a  touch  of  the  times." 

"  But  the  invasion  of  Agricola  was  not  repelled." 

"  No;  but  you  are  a  poet — free  of  the  corporation,  and  as  little  bound  down  to  truth 
or  probability  as  Virgil  himself — You  may  defeat  the  Romans  in  spite  of  Tacitus." 

"  And  pitch  Agricola's  camp  at  the  Kaim  of — what  do  you  call  it,"  answered  Lovel, 
"  in  defiance  of  Edie  Ochiltree  ?  " 

"  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me — And  yet,  I  dare  say,  ye  may  unwittingly  speak 
most  correct  truth  in  both  instances,  in  despite  of  the  toga  of  the  historian  and  the  blue 
gown  of  the  mendicant." 

"  Gallantly  counselled  ! — Well,  I  will  do  my  best — your  kindness  will  assist  me  with 
local  information." 

"  Will  I  not,  man? — why,  I  will  write  the  critical  and  historical  notes  on  each  canto, 
and  draw  out  the  plan  of  the  story  myself.  I  pretend  to  some  poetical  genius,  Mr.  Lovel, 
only  I  was  never  able  to  write  verses." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  should  have  failed  in  a  qualification  somewhat  essential  to  the  art." 

"  Essential  ?— not  a  whit — it  is  the  mere  mechanical  department.  A  man  may  be  a 
poet  without  measuring  spondees  and  dactyls  like  the  ancients,  or  clashing  the  ends  of 
lines  into  rhyme  like  the  moderns,  as  one  may  be  an  architect  though  unable  to  labour 
like  a  stone-mason — Dost  think  Palladio  orVitruvius  ever  carried  a  hod?" 

"  In  that  case,  there  should  be  two  authors  to  each  poem — one  to  think  and  plan, 
another  to  execute." 

"  Why,  it  would  not  be  amiss  ;  at  any  rate,  we'll  make   the   experiment  ; — not  that 
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I  would  wish  to  give  my  name  to  the  public  assistance  from  ;i  learned  friend  might  be 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  after  whal  flourish  your  nature  will  -I  am  a  total  stranger 
to  authorial  vanitj ." 

Love]  was  miik-Ii  entertained  by  a  declaration  not  very  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
wherewith  his  friend  si  emed  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public, 
though  in  a  manner  which  rather  resembled  Btepping  up  behind  a  carriage  than  getting 
into  one.  The  Antiquary  was  indeed  uncommonly  delighted;  for,  like  many  other  men 
who  >j>i'ii«l  their  lives  in  obscure  literary  research,  he  had  a  secret  ambition  to  appear  in 
print,  which  was  checked  by  cold  lit-  of  diffidence,  fear  of  criticism,  and  habits  of  indoli  o© 
and  procrastination.  "  But,"  thought  he,  "1  may,  like  a  second  Teucer,  discharge  my 
shafts  from  behind  the  shield  of  my  ally.     Ami  admit  that  he  should  not  prove  to  be  a 

first-rate  poet,  1  am  in  no  shape  answerable  for  liis  deficiencies,  ami  the  g I  notes  may 

verj  probably  help  off  an  indifferent  text.     But  lie  i — he  must  he  a  g 1  poet  :  he  has 

the  real  Parnassian  abstraction — seldom  answers  a  question  till  it  U  twice  repeated 

—  drinks   hi-  tea   Scalding,  and   eat-  without    knowing  what    he   i-  putting  into  hi-  month. 

This  i-  the  real  (Situs,  the  am  >,  of  the  Welsh  bards,  the  divintis  afflatus  that  transports 
the  poel  beyond  the  limit-  of  Bublunary  things.  Hi-  visions,  too,  are  very  symptomatica! 
of  poetic  fury — I  must  recollect  to  send  Caxon  to  see  he  put-  (ait  his  candle  to-night — 
p."  t-  and  visionaries  are  apt  to  be  negligent  in  that  respect."  Then,  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  expressed  himself  aloud,  in  continuation — 

••  Fes,  my  dear  Lovel,  you  shall  have  full  notes ;  ami.  indeed,  1  think  we  may  introduce 
the  whole  of  the  K--a\  on  (  a -t  lame  tat  ion  into  the  appendix — it  will  give  great  value  to 
the  work.  Then  we  will  revive  the  good  old  form-  so  disgracefully  neglected  in  modern 
tine-.  Yon  shall  invoke  the  Muse — and  certainly  she  ought  to  be  propitious  to  tin  author 
who,  in  an  apostatizing  age,  adheres  with  tin'  faith  of  Ahdiel  to  the  ancient  form  of 
adoration. — Then  we  must  have  a  vision — in  which  the  Genius  of  Caledonia  shall  appear 

to  (  lalgaCUS,  and  -how  him  a  process] f  the  real  Scottish  nionarchs  ; — and  in  the  notes 

1  will   have  a  hit  at   Boethius      No;   1  must  not   touch   that  topic,  now  that   Sir  Arthur  is 

likely  to  have  vexation  enough  besides — but  I'll  annihilate  Ossian,  Macpherson,  and 
Mac-Cribb." 

"  lint  we  must  consider  the  expense  of  publication,"  said  Lovel,  willing  to  try  whether 
this  hint  would  fall  like  cold  water  on  the  blazing  zeal  of  hi-  -elf-eleeted  coadjutor. 

••  Expense!"  -aid  Mr.  Oldbuck,  pausing,  ami  mechanically  fumbling  in  his  pocket — 
"  that  is  true; — I  would  wish  to  do  something — hut  you  would  not  like  to  publish  by 
subscription  ?" 

"  By  no  mean-."  answered  Lovel. 

•■  No.  no!"  gladly  acquiesced  tie    Antiquary — "it  is  not  respectable.     I'll  tell  you 

what  :  I  believe  I  know  a  bookseller  who  has  a  value  lor  my  opinion,  and  will  risk  print 
ami  paper,  and  I  will  get  as  many  copies  -old  for  you  as  I  can." 

"  O,  I  am  no  mercenary  author,"  answered  Lovel,  smiling;  '•  I  only  wish  to  be  out  of 
ri>k  of  loss." 

••  IFu>h  !   hu-h  !   we'll  take  care  of  that — throw  it   all  on  the  publishers.      I  do  long  to 

see  y •  labours  commenced.    You  will  choo.-e  blank  verse,  doubtless? — it  is  more  grand 

and  magnificent  for  an  historical  subject;  and.  what  concerneth  you,  my  friend,  it  i-, 

1  have  an  idea,  more  easily  written." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Monkbarns,  where  the  Antiquary  had  to  undergo  a 

chiding  from    hi-   -i.-ter,  who.  though   no  philosopher,  \\a-  waiting  to  deliver  a  lecture  to 

him  in  the  portico.  "  ( ruide  us,  Monkbarns  !  are  things  no  dear  eneugh  already,  but  ye 
maun  he  raising  tin;  very  fish  on  us,  by  giving  that  randy,  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  just 
what  -he  likes  10  ask?" 

•■  Why,  ( irizel," -aid  the  sage,  somewhat  abashed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  "  I  thought 

I  made  a  very  fair  bargain." 
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••  A  fair  bargain  !  when  ye  gied  tin'  limmer  a  lull  half  o'  what  sh<  eel  it  ! — An  ye  h  ill 
b  i  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain  hands,  ye  snkl  never  bid  inuckle  mair  than  a 
quarter.  Ami  the  impudent  quean  had  the  assurance  to  com'-  up  and  seek  a  drain  lint 
I  trow.  Jenny  and  I  sorted  her!" 

••  Truly,"  said  Oldbuck  (with  a  sly  loot  to  bis  companion),  "I  think  our  estate  was 
gracious  that  kept  ns  out  of  hearing  of  thai  controversy.- — Well,  well,  Grizel,  1  was 
wrong  tor  once  in  my  life — ultra  crepidam  —  I   fairly  admit.     But  hang  expensi  -  !    - 

care  killed  a  rat — we'll  eat  the  ti-li.  cost   what   it  will. — And  then,  Lovel,  yon  nin-t  know 

I  pressed  von  to  stay  here  to-day,  tin-  rather  because  our  cheer  will  be  better  than  usual, 
yesterday  having  been  a  gaude-day — 1  love  the  reversion  of  a  feast  better  than  tin-  feast 
itself.  I  delight  in  the  analecta,  the  collectanea,  as  1  may  call  them,  of  the  preceding 
dav's  dinner,  which  appear  on  such  occasions — And  see.  there  is  Jenny  going  to  ring  the 
dinner-belL" 


lie  this  letter  delivered  with  haste— haste — post-haste !    Elide,  villain,  ride, — 
for  thy  life— for  thy  life — for  thy  life. 

Akciknt  Is  i  I 


fV'  'T  .'  c "x-11  EAVING  Mr.  Oldbuck  and  lii-  friend  to  enjoy  their  hard  bargain  of 
fwj)'  -_-      fish,  we  beg  leave  to  transport  tin-  reader  t"  the  back-parlour  of  thepost- 

i  ^stw3^  fa  master's  house  at  Fairport,  where  his  wife,  he  himself  being  absent,  was 
...    .  /p      employed  iii  assorting  lor  di  livery  the  litters  which  had  come  by  the 

■  <i£„f-'-^ Cfi  Edinburgh  post.  This  i-  very  often  in  country  towns  the  period  of 
*ati  %  the  day  when  gossips  find  it  particularly  agreeable  to  call  on  the  man 

or  unman  of  letters,  in  order,  from  the  outside  of  the  epistles,  and.  if  they  arc  not 
belied,  occasionally  from  the  inside  also,  to  amuse  themselves  with  gleaning  information, 
or  forming  conjectures  about  the  correspondence  and  affairs  of  their  neighbours.  Two 
females  of  this  description  wen-,  at  the  time  we  mention,  assisting,  or  impeding,  Mrs. 
Mailsetter  in  her  official  dutj . 

"Eh,  preserve  us,  sirs!"  said  the  butcher's  wife,  "there's  ten-  eleven — twall  letters 
to  Tennant  and  Co. — thae  folk  do  mair  business  than  a'  the  rest  o'  the  burgh." 

■■  A\  :  but  see,  lass,"  answered  die  baker's  lady,  "there's  twa  o'  them  faulded  unco 
square,  and  sealed  at  the  tae  side — I  doubf  there  will  l»-  protested  hill-  in  them." 
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"Is  there  ony  letters  come  yel  for  Jenny  Caxon  ?"  inquired  the  woman  of  joints  ami 
giblets  ;  "the  lieutenant's  been  awa  three  weeks." 

"Just  une  on  Tuesday  was  a  week,"  answered  the  dame  of  letters. 
"Was't  a  ship-letter?"  asked  tin-  Fornarina. 

"  Iu  truth  was't." 

"It  wad  be  frae  the  lieutenant  then,"  replied  the  mistress  of  the  rolls,  somewhat 
disappointed — "I  never  thought  Ik-  wad  liar  lookil  ower  his shouther after  her." 

"  Od.  here's  another,"  quoth  Mrs.  Mailsetter.  "A  ship-letter — post-mark,  Sunderland." 

All  rushed  to  seize  it. — "  Na,  iia.  leddies,"  said  .Mrs.  Mailsetter,  interfering  ;  "  I  hae  had 

eneugh  o'  that  wark — Ken  ye  that  Mr.  Mailsetter  got  an  unco  rebuke  frae  the  secretary 
at  Edinburgh,  for  a  complaint  that  was  made  about  the  letter  of  Aily  Bisset's  that  ye 
opened,  Mrs.  Shortcake  ?" 

"Me  opened  !"  answered  the  spouse  of  the  chief  baker  of  Fairport  ;  "ye  ken  your- 
sell,  madam,  it  just  cam  open  o'  free  will  in  my  hand — what  could  I  help  it  ? — folk  suld 
seal  wi'  better  wax." 

"  Weel  I  wot  that's  true,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  who  kept  a  shop  of  small  ware-. 
"  and  we  have  got  some  that  I  can  honestly  recommend,  if  ye  ken  onybody  wanting  it. 
But  the  short  and  the  lang  o't  is,  that  we'll  lose  the  place  gin  there's  ony  niair  complaints 
o'  the  kind." 

"  Hout,  lass — the  provost  will  take  eare  o'  that." 

"  Na,  na — I'll  neither  trust  to  provost  nor  bailie,"  said  the  postmistress, — "  but  I  wad 
aye  be  obliging  and  neighbourly,  and  I'm  no  again  your  looking  at  the  outside  of  a 
letter  neither — See,  the  seal  has  an  anchor  on't — he's  done't  wi'  ane  o'  his  buttons,  I'm 
thinking."' 

"  Show  me!  show  me  !"  quoth  the  wives  of  the  chief  butcher  and  chief  baker  ;  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  supposed  love-letter,  like  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth  upon  the 
pilot's  thumb,  with  curiosity  as  eager  and  scarcely  less  malignant.  Mrs.  Heukbane  was 
a  tall  woman — she  held  the  precious  epistle  up  between  her  eyes  and  the  window.  Mrs. 
Shortcake,  a  little  squat  personage,  strained  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  have  her  share  of  the 
in\  estigation. 

"  Ay,  it's  frae  him,  sure  eneugh,"  said  the  butcher's  lady  ; — "  I  can  read  Richard 
Taffril  on  the  corner,  and  it's  written,  like  John  Thomson's  wallet,  frae  end  to  end." 

"  Haud  it  lower  down,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortcake,  in  a  tone  above  the 
prudential  whisper  which  their  occupation  required — "  hand  it  lower  down — Div  ye 
think  naebody  can  read  hand  o'  writ  but  yoursell." 

"  Whisht, whisht,  sirs,  for  God's  sake  !"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  there's  somebody  in  the 
shop," — then  aloud — "Look  to  the  customers,  Baby  !" — Baby  answered  from  without  in 
a  shrill  tone — "It's  naebody  but  Jenny  Caxon,  ma'am,  to  see  if  there's  ony  letters 
to  her." 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  faithful  postmistress,  winking  to  her  compeers,  "  to  come  back  the 
morn  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  let  her  ken — we  havena  had  time  to  sort  the  mail  letters  yet 
— she's  aye  in  sic  a  hurry,  as  if  her  letters  were  o'  mair  consequence  than  the  best 
merchant's  o'  the  town." 

Poor  Jenny,  a  girl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  modesty,  could  only  draw  her  cloak  about 
her  to  hide  the  sigh  of  disappointment,  and  return  meekly  home  to  endure  for  another 
night  the  sickness  of  the  heart  occasioned  by  hope  delayed. 

"  There's  something  about  a  needle  arid  a  pole,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  to  whom  her  taller 
rival  in  gossiping  had  at  length  yielded  a  peep  at  the  subject  of  their  curiosity. 

"Now,  that's  downright  shamefu',"  said  Mrs. Heukbane,  "to  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait 
of  a  lassie  after  he's  keepit  company  wi'  her  sae  lang.  and  had  his  will  o'  her,  as  I  make 
nae  doubt  he  has." 

"It's  but  ower  muckle  to  be  doubted,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake  ; — "to  cast  up  to  her 
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that  her  father's  a  barber, and  has  :i  pole  al  his  door,  and  that  she's  inn   a  manty-n 
hersell !     Hout  !  fy  for  shame  !" 

"Hout  toot,  leddies,"  cried  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "ye're  clean  wrang — It's  a  line  out  o' 
ane  o' his  sailors' sangs  that  1  have  heard  him  sing,  about  being  true  like  the  needle  to 
the  pole." 

•■  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  the  charitable  Dame  Heukbane, — " but  it 
disna  lo,.k  weel  for  a  lassie  like  her  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  wi'ane  o'  the  king'e 
officers," 

••  I'm  no  denying  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter;  "but  it's  a  great  advantage  to  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  thae  love-letters.  See,  here's  five  or  six  letters  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour — maist  o'  them  sealed  wi'  wafers,  and  no  wi'wax.     There  will  be  a 

downeome  there.  hclie\  e  me." 

"Ay;  1 1 1 .  _\  will  be  business  letters,  and   no  frae  ony  o' his  grand  friends,  that 
w i'  their  coats  of  arms,  as  thej  ca'  them,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane  ;   -"  pride  will  hae  a  fa' — 
he  hasna  settled  his  account  « i'  mj  gudeman,  the  deacon,  for  1 1 1 i  —  twalmonth     he's  but 
slink,  I  doubt." 

••  Nor  wi'  huz  for  sax  months,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake — "  He's  but  a  brunt  crust." 

"There's  a  letter,"  interrupted  the  trusty  postmistress,  "from  bis  sen.  the  captain,  I'm 
thinking—  the  seal  ha-  the  same  things  wi' the  Cnockwinnock  carriage.  He'll  be  coming 
borne  to  see  what  be  can  save  out  o'  the  fire." 

The  baronet  thus  dismissed,  thi  \  took  up  the  esquire — "Twa  letters  for  Monkbarns 
— they're  frae  some  o'  his  learned  friends  now  ;  seesae  close  as  they're  written,  down  u> 
the  very  seal — and  a'  to  save  sending  :i  double  letter— that's  just  like  Monkbarns 
himsell.  'Winn  he  gets  a  frank  he  fills  it  up  exact  to  the  weight  of  an  unce,  that  a  can  .  - 
seed  would  sink  the  scale—  but  he's  ne'er  a  grain  abune  it.  W"eel  1  wot  I  wad  be  broken 
if  1  were  to  gie  Bic  weight  to  the  folk  that  come  to  buy  our  pepper  and  brimstone,  and 
suchlike  sweetmeats." 

■•  He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbarns,"  said  .Mrs.  Heukbane  ;  "  he'll  make  as 
inuckle  about  buying  a  forequarter  o'  lamb  in  August  as  about  a  back  seyo'  bed'.  L  t's 
taste  another  drap  o'  the  -inning"  (perhaps  she  meant  cinnamon)  "waters,  .Mrs. 
.Mailsetter.  my  dear.  Ah,  lasses  !  an  ye  had  kend  his  brother  as  I  did — inony  a  time  he 
wad  slip  in  to  Bee  me  wi'  a  brace  o'  wild-deukes  in  his  pouch,  when  my  first  gude- 
man was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst — weel,  weel — we'se  no  speak  o'  that  e'enow." 

"I  winna  say  ony  ill  o'  this  Monkbarns,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake ;  "his  brother  ne'er 
brought  me  ony  wild-deukes,  and  thi-  i-  a  douce  honest  man  ;  we  serve  the  family  wi' 

bread,  and    he   settles    w  i'  huz   ilka  week — only  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  m 

him  a  book  instead  o'  the  nick-sticks,*  whilk,  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  o' counting- 
between  tradesmen  and  customers;  and  sae  they  are.  nae  doubt." 

••  But   look  here,  lasses,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mailsetter,   "here's  a  sight  for  sair  e'en  ! 

What  wad  ye  gie  to  ken  what's    in  the  inside  o'  this   letter?   This    i-  new   corn — I  haenu 

^rt-n  the  like  o'  this — For  William  I. owl.  Esquire,  at  Mrs.  Hadoway's,  High-street,  Fair- 
port,  by  Edinburgh,  N.I5.     This  is  just  the  second  letter  he  has  had  since  he  wa-  here." 

••  Lord'-  sake,  let's  see,  lass  ! — lord's  Bake,  let's  see  ! — that's  him  that  the  hale  town  kens 
naething  about — and  a  weel-fa'ard  lad  he  i- ;  let's  see,  let's  see!"  Thus  ejaculated  the 
two  worthy  representatives  of  mother  Eve. 

"  Na,  na,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mailsetter ;  "hand  awa — bide  off,   1  tell  you;  thi-  is 

■    \  ->.rt  "f  tally  generally  used  by  bakers  of  the  olden  time  in  settling  with  thi  I      b  famil)  had  II 

nick-stick,  and  for  etch  loaf  as  delivered  a  notch  was  made  on  Exchequer,  kept  by  the  same  kind  of 

check,  may  have  occasioned  the  Antiquary's  partiality.    In  Prior'-,  time  the  English  bakers  had  the  game  sort  ofittckon 

Haw   you  nol 

Bern  i  n  d  ; 

Her  I  lit  an'l  idle. 

If  placed  exactly  in  the  middle. 
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Dane  o'  your  fourpenny  cuts  thai  we  might  make  up  the  value  to  the  post-office  amang 
ourselves  if  ony  mischance  befell  it  ; — the  postage  i-  five-and-twenty  shillings — and  here's 
an  order  frae  the  Secretary  to  forward  it  ti>  the  young  gentleman  by  i  spress,  if  he's  no 
at  hame.     Na,  na,  sirs,  bide  all'; — this  maunna  be  roughly  guided." 

•■  Bui  jusl  let's  look  at  the  outside  o't,  woman." 

Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  outside,  except  remarks  on  the  various  properties 
which  philosophers  ascribe  to  matter, — length,  breadth,  depth,  and  weight.  The  packet 
was  composed  of  strong  thick  paper,  imperviable  by  the  curious  eyes  of  the  gossips, 
though  they  stared  a-  if  they  would  burst  from  their  sockets.  The  seal  \\a>  a  deep  and 
well-cut  impression  of  arms,  which  defied  all  tampering. 

"Oil.  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  weighing  it  in  her  hand,  and  wishing,  doubtless,  that 
tin'  tuo.  ton  Milid  wax  would  melt  and  dissolve  itself,  "I  wad  like  to  ken  what's  in  the 
inside  o'  this,  for  that  Lovel  dings  a'  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  plainstanes  o'  Fairport — 
naebody  kens  what  to  make  o'  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,   leddies,"  said  the  postmistress.  "  we'se  sit  down  and  crack  about   it. — 

Baby,    bring    ben    the    tea-water — Muckle    obliged    to    ye    for    your    kies,    Mrs. 

Shortcake — and  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and  take  a  hand  at  the  carle- 
till  the  gudeman  comes  hame — and  then  we'll  try  your  braw  veal  sweetbread  that  ye  were 
so  kind  as  send  me,  Mrs.  Heukbane." 

"  But  winna  ye  first  send  awa  Mr.  Lovel's  letter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane. 

"  Troth  1  kenna  wha  to  send  wi't  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame,  for  auld  ('axon  tell'd 
me  that  Mr.  Lovel  stays  a'  the  day  at  Monkbarns — he's  in  a  high  fever  wi'  pu'ing  the 
laird  and  Sir  Arthur  out  o'  the  sea." 

"Silly  auld  doited  carles!"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake  ;  "what  gar'd  them  gang  to  the 
douking  in  a  night  like  yestreen  ?" 

"  I  was  gi'en  to  understand  it  was  auld  Edie  that  saved  them,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane — 
"  Edie  <  (chiltree,  the  Blue-Gown,  ye  ken  ;  and  that  he  pu'd  the  hah'  three  out  of  the  auld 
fish-pound,  tor  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them  to  gang  in  till't  to  see  the  w  ark  o' the 
monks  lang  syne." 

"  Hout,  lass,  nonsense  !"  answered  the  postmistress;  "  I'll  tell  ye  a'  about  it.  as  C'axon 
tell'd  it  to  me.  Ye  see,  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour,  and  Mr.  Lovel,  suld  hae  dined 
at  Monkbarns" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Heukbane,  "  will  ye  no  be  for  sending 
awa  this  letter  by  express? — there's  our  powny  and  our  callant  hae  gane  express  tor  the 
office  or  now,  and  the  powny  hasna  gane  abune  thirty  mile  the  day ; — Joek  was  sorting 
him  up  as  I  came  ower  by." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Heukbane," said  the  woman  of  letters,  pursing  up  her  mouth,  "ye  ken 
my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  expres-cs  liiiii~.il — we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain 
sea-maws — it's  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every  time  he  munts  his  mear;  and  1  dare  say 
he'll  be  in  sune — or  I  dare  to  say,  it's  the  same  thing  whether  the  gentleman  gets  the  ex- 
press this  night  or  early  next  morning." 

"Only  that  Mr.  Lovel  will  be  in  town  before  the  express  gaes  all',"  -aid  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
"and  where  are  ye  then,  la>>  ?     But  ye  ken  yere  ain  ways  best." 

••  Weel,  week  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  answered  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  a  little  out  of  humour,  and 
even  out  of  countenance.  ••  I  am  sure  I  am  never  against  being  neighbour-like,  and  living 
and  letting  live,  as  they  say;  and  since  I  hae  been  sic  a  fule  as  to  show  you  the  post- 
office  order — on,  nae  doubt,  it  maun  be  obeyed,  lint  I'll  no  need  your  callant,  mony 
thanks  to  ye — I'll  send  little  Davie  on  your  powny,  and  that  will  be  just  five-and-tlin  ,  - 
pence  to  ilka  ane  o'  us,  ye  ken." 

"Davie  ! — the  Lord  help  ye,  the  bairn's  no  ten  year  auld  ;  and,  to  be  plain  wi'ye,  our 
powny  reists  a  lilt,  and  it'-  doom.-  sweer  to  the  road,  and  naebody  can  manage  him  but 
our  Jock." 
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-  I'm  BOrry  for  that,"  answered  the  postmistress,  gravely ;  "it's  like  we  maun  wait 
then  till  the  gudeman  comes  name,  after  a' — for  1  wadna  like  to  be  responsible  in  trusting 
the  letter  to  sic  a  callanl  as  Jock— our  Davie  belangs  in  a  manner  to  the  office. 

"Aweel,  aweel,  Mrs.  Blailsetter,  1  Bee  what  ye  wad  be  at— but  an  ye  like  to  risk  the 
biiirn.  I'll  ri^-k  the  beast." 

Orders  were  accordingly  given.  The  unwilling  pony  was  brought  out  of  his  bed  of 
straw,  and  again  equipped  for  service  —  Davie  (a  leathern  post-bag  strapped  across  his 
shoulder  i  was  perched  npon  the  saddle,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  a  switch  in  bis  hand. 
Jock  good-naturedly  led  the  animal  out  of  the  town,  and,  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  and 
the  whoop  and  halloo  of  his  too  well-known  voice,  compelled  it  to  take  the  road  towards 
Monkbarns. 

Meanwhile  the  gossips,  like  the  sibyls  after  consulting  their  loaves,  arranged  and 
combined  the  information  of  the  evening,  which  flew  next  morning  through  a  hundred 
channels,  and  in  a  hundred  varieties,  through  the  world  of  Fairport.  Many,  strange,  and 
inconsistent,  were  the  rumours  to  which  their  communications  and  conjectures  gave  rise. 

:   l ".  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  and  Co.  were  broken,  and  that  all  their  bills  bad  i e  hack  protested 

—others  that  thej  had  got  a  great  contract  from  Government,  and  letter-  from  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  at  Glasgow,  desiring  to  have  Bhares  upon  a  premium.  One  report  stated, 
that  Lieutenant  Tatl'ril  had  acknowledged  a  private  marriage  with  Jenny  Caxon — another, 
that  he  had  sent  her  a  letter  upbraiding  her  with  the  lowness  of  her  birth  and  education, 
and  bidding  her  an  eternal  adieu.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that  Sir  Arthur  Wardour's 
affairs  had  fallen  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  this  report  was  only  doubted  l>\  the 
wise,  because  it  was  traced  to  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  -hop, —  a  source  more  famous  for  the 
circulation  of  news  than  for  their  accuracy.  But  all  agreed  that  a  packet  from  the 
S       tary  of  State's  office  had  arrived,  directed  for  Mr.Lovel,  and  that   it  had  been 

forwarded  by  an  orderly  drag despatched  from  the  head-quarters  at  Edinburgh,  who 

had  galloped  through  Fairport  « ithout  stopping  except  just  to  inquire  the  way  to  Monk- 
barns.  The  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary  mission  to  a  very  peaceful  and  retired 
individual,  was  \  ariously  explained.  Some  said  I.o\  el  v,  as  an  emigrant  noble,  Bummoned 
to  head  a;  insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  La  Vendee' — others  that  he  was  a  spy 
rs  that  he  was  a  general  officer,  who  was  visiting  the  coast  privately — others 
that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  travelling  incognito. 

Meanwhile  the  progr F  the  packet  which  occasioned  bo  much  speculation,  towards 

its  destined  owner  at  Monkbarns,  had  been  perilous  and  interrupted.  The  bearer,  Davie 
Mailsetter,  as  little  resembling  a  bold  dragoon  as  could  well  he  imagined,  was  carried 

onward-    toward-  Monkharns  by  the  pony.  BO  long   as  the  animal  had    in  his    recollection 

the  crack  of  his  usual  instrument  of  chastisement,  and  the  shout  of  the  butcher's  hoy. 
But  feeling  how  Davie,  whose  short  legs  were  unequal  to  maintain  his  balance, swung  to 
and  fro  upon  his  back,  the  pony  began  to  disdain  further  compliance  with  the  intimations 
he  had  received.  First,  then,  he  slackened  his  pace  to  a  walk.  This  was  do  point  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  rider,  who  had  been  considerably  discomposed  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  former  motion,  and  who  now  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abated  pace-  to 
gnaw  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  which  had  been  thrust  into  his  hand  by  his  mother  in  order 
to  reconcile  this  youthful  emissary  of  the  post-office  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  By 
and  by,  the  crafty  pony  availed  himself  of  this  surcease  of  discipline  to  twitch  the  rein 
out  of  Davie's  haul-,  and  applied  himself  to  brows&'on  the  era--  by  the  side  of  the  lane. 
Sorely  astounded  by  these  symptoms  of  self-willed  rebellion,  and  afraid  alike  to  ~ii  or  to 
fall,  poor  Davie  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  aloud.  The  pony,  hearing  this  pudder  over 
hi-  head,  began  apparently  to  think  it  would  be  best  both  for  himself  and  Davie  to 
return  from  whence  they  came,  and  accordingly  commenced  a  retrograde  movement 
toward-  Fairport.  But,  as  all  retreats  are  apt  to  end  in  utter  rout,'.  .,,  the  steed, 
alarmed  by  the  hoy'-  cries,  and  by  the  flapping  of  the  reins,  which  dangled  about 
his  forefeet — finding  also  his  nose  turned  homeward,  began  to  set  oil' at  a  rah'  which, 
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it'  Davie  kept   the  saddle  (a  matter  extremely  dubious),  would   soon   have  presented 
him  at  Heukbane's  stable-door, — when,  at  a  turn  at'  the  road,  an  intervening  auxiliary, 
in  ihe  shape  of  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  caught   bold  of  the  rein,  and  stopped  his  farther 
proceeding.     "  Wha's  aughl  ye,  callant  ?  whaten  agate's  that  to  ride?" 
"I  canna  help  it !"  blubbered  the  express  ;  "  they  ca'  me  little  Davie." 
••And  when   are  yegaun  ?" 
'•  I'm  gaun  to  Monkbarns  wi'a  letter." 
"Siirra,  this  is  no  t In ■  road  to  .Monkbarns."        * 
l!nt  Davie  could  only  answerthe  expostulation  with  sighs  and  tears. 
Old  Edie  was  easil)  moved  to  compassion  where  childhood  was  in  tin-  rase. — "Iwasna 
-  that  gate,"  lie  thought,  "hut  it's  the  I"  -t  o'  my  way  o'  life  that  J  canna  1"'  weel  out 
b     i\  road.   They'll  gie  me  quarters  at  Monkbarns  readily  eneugh,  and  I'll  e'en  hirple  awa 
there  wi'  the  wean,  for  it  will  knock  its  haras  out,  puir  thing,  if  there's  no  somebody  to 

guide  the  pony. Sae  ye  hae  a  letter,  kinney  ?  will  ye  lei  me  see't  ?" 

'Tin  no  gaun  to  let  naebody  see  the  letter,"  sobbed  the  hoy,  "till  I  gie't  to  Mr* 
Level,  for  I  am  a  faithfu'  servant  o'  the  office — if  it  werena  tor  the  powny." 

"Very  right,  my  little  man,"  said  Ochiltree,  turning  the  reluctant  pony's  head 
towards  Monkbarns  ;  "  but  we'll  guide  him  atween  us,  if  he's  no  a'  the  sweerer." 

CTpon  the  very  height  of  Kinprunes,  to  which  Monkbarns  had  invited  Lovel  after 
their  dinner,  the  Antiquary,  again  reconciled  to  the  once  degraded  spot,  was  expatiating 
upon  the  topics  the  scenery  afforded  for  a  description  of  Agricola's camp  at  the  dawn 
of  morning,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  the  mendicant  and  his 
protege.     "  "What  the  devil  ! — here  comes  old  Edie,  bag  and  baggage,  I  think." 

The  beggar  explained  his  errand,  and  Davie,  who  insisted  upon  a  literal  execution  of 
his  commission  by  going  on  to  Monkbarns,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  sur- 
render the  packet  to  its  proper  owner,  although  he  met  him  a  mile'  nearer  than  the 
place  he  had  been  directed  to.  "But  my  minnie  said.  1  maun  he  sure  to  get  twenty 
shillings  and  five  shillings  for  the  postage,  and  ten  shillings  and  six-pence  for  the 
express — there's  the  paper." 

"Let  me  see — let  me  see,"  said  Oldbuck,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  and  examining 
the  crumpled  copy  of  regulations  to  which  Davie  appealed.  "Express,  per  man  and 
horse,  one  day,  not  to  exceed  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  One  day?  why,  it's  not  an 
hour — Man  and  horse?  why,  'tis  a  monkey  cm  a  starved  cat  !" 

"  Father  wad  hae  come  himsell,"  said  Davie,  "on  the  muekle  red  mear,  an  ye  wad  hae 
bidden  till  the  morn's  night." 

"  Four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  regular  date  of  delivery  !   You  little  cockatrice  i 
do  you  understand  the  art  of  imposition  so  early  ?" 

"  Hout,  Monkbarns !  dinna  set  your  wit  against  a  bairn,"  said  the  beggar  ;  "  mind  the 
butcher  risked  his  beast,  and  the  wife  her  wean,  and  I  am  sure  ten  and  sixpence  isna  ower 

muekle.      Ye  didnagang  sae  near  wi'  Johnnie  Howie,  when" 

Lovel,  who,  sitting  on  the  supposed  Prceiorium,  had  glanced  over  the  contents  of  the 
packet,  now  put  an  end  to  the  altercation  by  paying  Davie's  demand  ;  and  then  turning 
to  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  a  look  of  much  agitation,  he  excused  himself  from  returning  with 
him  to  Monkbarns  that  evening. — "I  must  instantly  go  to  Fairport,  and  perhaps  leave 
it  on  a  moment's  notice  ; — your  kindness,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  can  never  forget." 
"  No  bad  news,  I  hope?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"Of  a  very  chequered  complexion,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Fan  well—  in  good  or  bad 
fortune  I  will  not  forget  your  regard." 

"Nay,  nay — stop    a    moment.     If — if — "  (making    an    effort) — "if   there    be    any 

pecuniary  inconvenience — I  have  fifty or  a  hundred  guineas  at  your  service — till — 

till  Whitsunday — or  indeed  as  long  a-  you  pi.  a  i  ." 

'■I  ain  much  obliged,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  but    I  am  amply  provided,"    aid  his  m  .   I   rii 
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young  friend.  "Excuse  me — 1  really  cannot  sustain  further  conversation  at  present, 
I  will  write  or  see  you,  before  I  leave  Fairport — that   i~.  if  I  Gnd  myself  obliged  to  go." 

So  saying,  he  shook  the  Antiquary's  hand  warmly,  turned  from  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  tin- [own,  "staying  ii"  longer  question." 

■■  Very  extraordinary  indeed!"  said  Oldbuck; — "but  there's  something  about  this  lad 
I  can  never  fathom;  and  yet  I  cannot  for  my  heart  think  ill  of  him  neither,  I  must  lj" 
home  and  take  off  the  fire  in  the  Green-Boom,  for  none  of  my  womankind  will  venture 
into  it  after  twilight." 

••  And  how  am  I  to  win  name ':"  blubbered  the  di nsolate  express. 

"  It's  a  fine  night,"  said  the  Blue-(  S-own,  looking  up  to  the  skies  ;  "  I  had  as  gude  gang 
l>ai-k  to  the  town,  and  take  care  o'  the  wean." 

••  l),i  30,  do  so,  Edie  ;"  and,  rummaging  for  some  time  in  bis  huge  waistcoat  |»>rk<-t  till 
he  found  the  object  of  In-  search,  the  Antiquary  added,  "  there's  sixpence  i<>  ye  to  buy 
sneeshin." 


Vol    II 
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"  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rascal  lias  not  given  me 
medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  1*11  be  hanged;  it  could  not  be  else.  1  have 
drunk  medicines." — Second  Part  of  Henry   IV. 


v'-li'v       EGULAE   for  a  fortnight  were  the  inquiries  <>f  the  Antiquary  at  the 
■^i'jifm^J^    veteran  Caxon,  whether  he  had  heard  what  Mr.  Lovel  was  about  :  and  as 
j .''^wj«rt!v'.    regular  were  Caxon's  answers,  "that  the  town  could  learn  naething  ahout 
fl'I^'     him  whatever,  except  that  he  had  received  anither  muekle  letter  or  twa 
%£?-  *•*,••   (Vac  the  south,  and  that  he  was  never  M;cn  on  the  plainstaoes  at  a'." 
"  How  does  he  live,  Caxon?" 
"  On.  Mrs.  Hadoway  just  dresses  him  a  beefsteak  or  a  muttonchop,  or  makes  him  some 
Friar's  chicken,  or  just  what  she  likes  hersell,  and  he  eats  it  in  the  little  red  parlour  oil'  bis 
bedroom.     She  canna  get  him  to  say  that  he  likes  ae  thing  better  than  anither  :  and  she 
makes  him  tea  in  a  morning,  and  he  settles  honourably  wi"  her  every  week." 
"  lint  dor-  In-  never  stir  abroad?" 

"  He  has  clean  gi'en  up  walking,  and  he  sit-  a'  day  in  his  room  reading  or  writing; 
a  hantle  letters  he  has  written,  but  he  wadna  put  them  into  our  post-house,  though 
Mi--.  Hadoway  offered  to  carry  them  hersell,  but  sent  them  a' under  ae  cover  to  the 

sheriff;  and  it's  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  belief',  that  the  sheriff  Benl  his  groom  to  put  them  into 
the  post-office  at  Tannonburgb  :  it's  my  pair  thought,  that  he  jaloused  their  looking  into 
his  letters  at  Fairport  :   and  v\  eel  had  In'  need,  for  my  puir  daughter  Jenny" 

"  Tut.  don't  plague  me  with  your  womankind,  Caxon.  About  this  poor  young  lad — 
Does  he  write  nothing  but  letters?" 

"  On.  ay — hale  sheets  o'  other  things,  Mrs.  Hadoway  says.  She  wishes  muekle  he 
could  lie  gotten  to  take  a  walk  ;  she  thinks  he's  but  looking  very  puirly,  ami  his  appetite's 
clean  gane  ;  but  he'll  no  hear  o'  ganging  ower  the  door-stane — him  that  used  to  walk  sac 

lllllekle   too." 
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■•  That's  wrong — I  have  n  guess  what  he's  busy  aboul ;  bul  he  musl  not  work  too  hard 
neither.     I'll  go  and  see  him  this  eery  da]     he's  di  i  p,  doubtless,  in  the  Caledoniad." 

1  Iu\  ing  formed  this  manful  resolution,  Mr.  (  Hdbuck  equipped  himself  for  the  expedition 
with  lii>  thick  walking-shoes  and  gold-headed  rain-,  muttering  the  while  the  words  of 
Falstaff  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  motto  of  this  chapter;  for  the  Antiquary  was 
himself  rather  surprised  at  the  degree  of  attachment  which  he  could  not  bul  acknowledge 
he  entertained  for  this  stranger.  The  riddle  was  notwithstanding  easily  solved.  Lovel 
had  many  attractive  qualities,  but  he  won  our  Antiquary's  heart  by  being  on  most 
occasions  an  excellent  listener. 

A  walk  to  Fairport  had  become  Bomewhat  of  an  adventure  « ith  Mr.  ( fldbuck,  and  one 
which  he  did  not  often  care  to  undertake.  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place;  and 
there  were  generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him,  either  about  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  about  some  petty  pieces  of  business.  So,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  no  Booner 
entered  the  streets  of  Fairport,  than  it  was  "Good-morrow,  Mr. <  Hdbuck—  a  sight  o'  you's 
gude  for  sair  een  :  «  hat  <\'\  e  think  of  the  news  in  the  Sun  the  day  ?  they  saj  the  great 
attempt  w  ill  be  made  in  a  fortnight." 

••  1  wish  to  the  Lord  it  were  mail.- an. 1  over,  that  1  might  hear  no  more  about  it." 

••  Monkbarns,  your  honour,"  sui.l  the  nursery  and  seedsman,  "  I  hope  the  plants  lt i < - <  1 
satisfaction?— and  if  ye  wanted  ony  flower-roots  fresh  frae  Holland,  or"  (this  in  a  lowi  c 
kej  i  "an  anker  or  t w a  o'  Cologne  gin,  one  o'  our  brigs  ram  in  yestreen. 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,-  -no  occasion  at  present,  Mr.  Crabtree,"  said  the  Antiquary, 
pushing  resolutely  onward. 

••  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  person,  who  came  in  front  and 
ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman),  "  the  provost,  understanding  you  were  in  tow  n,  bi 
on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it  without  seeing  him:  he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about 
bringing  the  water  frae  the  Fairwell-spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands." 

••  What  the  'V .' — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  cut  and  carve  on? — I  won't 

consent,  tell  them." 

"Ami  the  provost,"  said  the  (dork.  going  on.  without  noticing  the  rebuff,  "and  the 
council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  hae  the  auld  status  at  Donagild's  chapel,  that 
ye  was  wussing  to  h     ." 

••  Eh?— what  ?— Oho  !  that's  another  story — Well,  well,  I'll  call  upon  the  provost,  and 
we'll  talk  aboul  it." 

■•  But  ye  main i  speak  your  mind  on'l  forthwith,  Monkbarns,  if  ye  want  tho  stanes;  for 
Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved  through-stones  might  be  put  with  advantage  on  the 
front  of  tho  new  council-house— that  is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used 
to  ,  i'  Bobin  and  Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek;  and  tho  other  stane,  that  thej  ca'd 
Ailie  Dailie,  abune  tho  door.  It  will  ho  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  ays,  and  just  in  tho 
style  of  modern  <  rothic." 

"Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary, — 
■■  A  monumenl  of  a  knight-templar  on  each  aide  of  a  Grecian  porcb,  and  a  .Madonna  on 
the  top  of  it! — 0  crtromi.' — Well,  toll  tho  provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and  we'll 
not  differ  about  tho  water-course.     It's  lucky  I  happened  to  come  this  wa\  to-day." 

They  parted  mutually  satisfied;  hut  the  wily  clerk  had  most  reason  to  exult  in  the 

dexterity  ho  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an  exchange  between  the numents 

(which  tie-  council  had  determined  to  remove  a-  a  nuisance,  because  they  encroached  three 
feet  upon  the  public  road  i.  and  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh  through 
the  estate  of  Monkbarns,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  himself  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  moment. 

Through  these  various  entanglements,  Monkbarns  (to  use  the  phrase  by  which  he  was 

distinguished  in  the  country)  made  hi- way  at  length  to  Mr-.  Hadoway's.     This  ■_■ 1 

woman  was  the  widow  of  a  kite  clergyman  at  Fairport,  who  had  been   reduced  by  her 

n  -■ 
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husband's  untimely  death,  to  thai  state  of  straitened  and  embarrassed  circumstances  in 

which  tin-  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  t ften   found.    The  tenemeni  which  she 

occupied,  ami  the  furniture  of  which  she  was  possessed,  gave  her  the  means  of  letting 
:i  part  of  her  house;  and  as  Lovel  had  been  a  quiet,  regular,  ami  profitable  lodger,  ami 
had  qualified  the  necessary  intercourse  which  they  had  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  Mi'.-.  Hadoway,  not,  perhaps,  much  used  to  such  kindly  treatment, 
hail  become  greatly  attached  to  her  lodger,  ami  was  profuse  in  every  sort  of  personal 
attention  which  circumstances  permitted  her  to  render  him.  To  cook  a  dish  somewhat 
better  than  ordinary  for  "  the  poor  young  gentleman's  dinner;"  to  exert  her  interest  with 
those  who  remembered  her  husband,  or  loved  her  lor  her  own  sake  and  his,  in  order  to 
procure  scarce  vegetables,  or  something  which  her  simplicity  supposed  might  tempt  her 
lodger's  appetite,  was  a  labour  in  which  she  delighted,  although  she  anxiously  concealed 

it  from  the  person  who  was  its  object.  She  did  not  adopt  this  secrecy  of  benevolence  to 
avoid  the  laugh  of  those  who  might  suppose  that  an  oval  lace  ami  dark  eyes,  with  a  deal 
brown  complexion,  though  belonging  to  a  woman  of  five-and-forty,  and  enclosed  within 
a  widow's  close-drawn  pinners,  might  possibly  still  aim  at  making  conquests;  for,  to  say 
truth,  such  a  ridiculous  suspicion   having  never  entered  into  her  own  head,  -lie  could  not 

anticipate  its  having  birth  in  that  of  any  one  else.   Hut  -he  concealed  her  attentions  solely 

out  of  delicacy  to  her  guest,  whose  power  of  repaying  thern   she  doubted   as  much  :i-   shi 
believed  in  his  inclination  to  do  so.  and  in  his  being  likely  to  feed  extreme  pain  at  leaving 
any  of  her  civilities   unrequited.      She  now  opened   tin'  door  to  Air.  Oldbuck,  and  Iter 
siirpri.-e  at   -eeing  him  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  which  -he  could  hardly  restrain. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir — I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.      My  [ r  gentleman  is.  I  am 

afraid,  very  unwell ;  and  ( )  Mr.  <  Hdbuck,  he'll  see  neither  doctor,  nor  minister,  nor  writer  ! 
And  think  what  it  would  lie,  if,  as  my  poor  Mr.  Hadoway  used  to  say,  a  man  was  to  die 
without  advice  of  the  three  learned  faculties !" 

"Greatly  better  than  with  them,"  grumbled  the  cynical  Antiquary.  "I  tell  you, 
Mi--.  Hadoway,  the  clergy  live  by  our  sins,  the  medical  faculty  by  our  diseases,  and  the 
law  gentry  by  our  misfortunes." 

"  O  fie,  Monkbarns ! — to  hear  the  like  o'  that  frae  you! — But  ye'll  walk  up  and  see 
the  poor  young  lad? — Ilegh  sirs!  sac  young  and  weel-favoured — and  day  by  day  he  has 
eat  less  and  less,  and  now  he  hardly  touches  onything,  only  just  pits  a  bit  on  the  plate  to 
make  fashion, — and  his  poor  cheek  has  turned  every  day  thinner  and  paler,  sae  that  he 
now  really  looks  as  auld  as  me,  that  might  be  his  mother — no  that  I  might  be  just  that 
neither,  but  something  very  near  it." 

"  Why  does  he  not  take  some  exercise?"  said  Oldbuck. 

"  I  think  we  have  persuaded  him  to  do  that,  for  he  has  bought  a  horse  from  Gibbie 
Golightly,  the  galloping  groom.  A  gude  judge  o' horse-flesh  Gibbie  tauld  our  lass  that 
he  was — for  he  offered  him  a  beast  he  thought  wad  answer  him  wed  eneugh,  as  he  was  a 
bookish  man,  but  Mr.  Lovel  wadna  look  at  it,  and  bought  ane  might  serve  the  Master  o' 
Morphie — they  keep  it  at  the  ( rraeme's  Arms,  ower  the  street : — ami  he  rode  out  yesterday 
morning  and  this  morning  before  breakfast — But  winna  ye  walk  up  to  his  room?" 

"  Presently,  presently.     But  has  he  no  visitors?" 

"()  dear,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  not  ane;  if  he  wadna  receive  them  when  he  was  weel  and 
sprightly,  what  chance  is  there  of  otiybody  in  Fairport  looking  in  upon  him  now  r " 

••  Av.  ay.  very  true — I  should  have  been  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise — Come,  show 
me  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Hadoway,  lest  I  make  a  blunder,  and  go  where  I  should  not." 

Tin-  good  landlady  showed  Mr.  <  Hdbuck  up  her  narrow  staircase,  warning  him  of  e\  ery 
turn,  and  lamenting  all  the  while  that  he  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  mounting  up  so 
high.  At  length  sin-  gently  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  guest's  parlour.  "  Come  in,"  -aid 
Lovel;  and  Mrs.  Hadoway  ushered  in  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  little  apartment  was  neat  and  clean,  ami  decently  furnished— ornamented,  too.  by 
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Midi  relics  of  lier  youthful  arts  of  sempstn  ss-sbip  as  Mrs.  Hadowaj  bad  retained  ;  bul  ii 
was  close,  overheated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  Oldbuck,  an  unwholesome  situation  for  a 
young  person  indelicate  health, — an  observation  which  ripened  his  resolution  touching 
:i  project  that  had  already  occurred  to  him  in  Lovel's  behalf.  With  a  writing-table  before 
him,  "u  which  lay  n  quantity  of  books  and  papers,  Love!  was  seated  on  a  couch,  in  his 
night-gown  and  slippers,  Oldbuck  was  shocked  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  persona]  appearance.  Hi*  chek  and  brow  had  assumed  a  ghastly  white,  except  where 
a  round  bright  spot  of  hectic  red  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast,  totally  different 
from  the  general  cast  of  hale  and  hardy  complexion  which  had  formerly  overspread  and 
somewhat  embrowned  his  countenance.  Oldbuck  observed,  that  the  dress  he  wore 
belonged  to  a  deep  mourning  -uit.  and  a  coat  of  the  same  colour  hung  on  a  chair  near  to 
him.     As  the  Antiquary  entered,  Lovel  arose  and  came  forward  to  welcome  him. 

■•  This  i-  very  kind."  In   -aid.  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  him  warmly  for 

Id-  \  i-it — "  thi-  i-  verj   kind,  and  has  anticipated  a  \  i-it  with  which  1  intended  to  trouble 

you.     You  must  know  I  have  become  a  horseman  lately." 

••  I  understand  as  much  from  Mrs.  Hadoway — I  only  hope,  my  good  young  friend, 
you  have  been  fortunate  in  a  quiet  horse.     I  myself  inadvertently  bought  from  the 

Said  Gibbie  (  rolightly,  which  brute  ran  two  miles  on  end  with  me  after  a  pack  of  hounds. 

with  which  I  had  lore  to  do  than   the  la-t  year'-  snow:  and   after  affording  infinite 

amusement,  I  suppose,  to  the  whole  hunting  field,  he  was  so  good  as  to  deposit  me  in  a 
dry  ditch — 1  hope  yours  i-  a  more  peaceful  beast?" 

"I  hope,  at  least,  we  shall  make  our  excursions  on  a  better  plan  of  mutual  understanding." 

■•  That  i-  to  say,  you  think  yourself  a  good  horseman?*' 

••  I  would  not  willingly,"  answered  Lovel,  "confess  myself  a  very  bad  one." 

"No — all  you  young  fellows  think  thai  would  be  equal  to  calling  yourselves  tailors  at 
one. — But  ha\  e  you  had  experience  ?  for,  crede  experto,  a  horse  in  a  passion  is  no  joker." 

••  Why,  I  should  be  sorry  to  boast  myself  as  a  great  horseman  :  but  when  I  acted  as 

aid-de-camp   to   Sir in  the  cavalry   action    at  ,   last   year.    I    -aw    many 

better  cavaliers  than  myself  dismounted." 

■•  Ah  !  yon  have  looked  in  the  face  of  the  grisly  god  of  arms  then  ?— you  are  acquainted 
with  the  frowns  of  Mars  armipotent?  That  experience  tills  up  tin'  measure  of  your 
qualifications  for  the  epopea!     The  Britons,  however,  you  will  remember,  fought   in 

chariots—  rurhmrii  is  the   phra f  Tacitu- ; — you  recollect  the  fine  description  of  their 

dashing  among  the  Roman  infantry,  although   the  historian  tells  us  how  ill  the  rugged 

lace  of  the  ground  was  calculated  for  equestrian  combat  ;  and  truly,  upon  the  whole,  what 
sort  of  chariots  could  he  driven  in  Scotland  anywheri  hut  on  turnpike  roads,  has  been  to 
me  always  matter  of  amazement.  And  well  now  -  has  the  Muse  visited  you?— have  you 
got  anything  to  -how  me  ? " 

•■  My  linn."  -aid  Lovel,  with  a  glance  at  his  black  dress,  "has  been  less  pleasantly 
employed." 

"  The  death  of  a  friend?"  -aid  tin'  Antiquary. 

"  Yes,  "Mr.  (  Hill k — of  al -t   tin-  only  friend  I  could  ever  hoa-t  of  possessing."' 

•■  Indeed  ?  Well.  young  man,"  replied  hi-  \  isitor,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness  v  erj  different 
from  his  affected  gravity,  "he  comforted.  To  have  lost  a  friend  by  death  while  your 
mutual   regard  was  warm   and    unchilled,  while    the   tear  can   drop    uneinhillered   by  any 

painful  recollection  of  coldness  or  distrust  or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more 

heavy  dispensation.     Look  round  you  —  how  few  do  you  see  grow  old  in  the  affections  of 

those  with  whom  their  early  friend-hips  were  formed  !  <  hir  sources  of  common  pleasure 
gradually  dry  up  a- we  journey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bs    ha.  aid  we  hew  out  ti \-elve- 

other  reservoirs,  from  which  tin-  first  companions  of  our  pilgrimage  are  excluded; — 
jealousies,  rivalries,  envy,  intervene  to  separate  others  from  our  side,  until  none  remain 
but  those  wlio  are  connected  with  us  rather  by  habit  than  predilection,  or  who.  allied 
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more  in  blood  than  in  disposition,  only  keep  the  old  man  company  in  his  life,  that  they 
may  not  be  forgotten  at  his  death — 

//...   >{>tta  puna  iliu  oiventibut. 

Ah,  Mr.  Lovcl !  if  it  be  your  Lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and  comfortless  evening  of 

life,  you  will   remember  the  sorrows  of  3 ■  youth  as  the  light  shadowj   clouds  that 

intercepted  for  a  moment  the  beams  of  the  sun  when  it  was  rising.  But  1  cram  these 
words  into  your  ears  against  the  stomach  of  your»gense." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,"  answered  the  youth;  "but  the  wound  that  is  of 

recent    infliction  must  always  smart  severely,  ami  I  should  he  little  e fortcd  under  my 

present  calamity — forgive  me  for  saying  so — by  the  conviction  that  life  had  nothing  in 
reser*  e  for  me  but  a  train  of  successrt  e  sorrow  s.  And  permit  me  to  add.  yon.  .Mr.  <  lldbuck, 
have  least  reason  of  many  men  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  lite.  You  have  a  competent 
and  easy  fortune — are  generally  respected — may,  in  your  own  phrase,  vacare  nnisis, 
indulge  yourself  in  the  researches  to  which  your  taste  addicts  you  ;  you  may  form  your 
own  society  without-doors — and  within  you  have  the  affectionate  and  sedulous  attention 
of  the  nearest  relatives." 

'•  Why,  yes — the  womankind,  for  womankind,  are,  thanks  to  my  training,  very  civil 
and  tractable — do  not  disturb  me  in  my  morning  studies — creep  across  the  floor  with  the 
stealthy  pace  of  a  cat,  when  it  suits  me  to  take  a  nap  in  my  easy-chair  after  dinner  or  tea. 
All  this  is  very  well; — but  I  want  something  to  exchange  ideas  with — something  to 
talk  to." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  invite  your  nephew  Captain  M'Intyre,  who  is  mentioned  by 
every  one  as  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow,  to  become  a  member  of  your  family?" 

"  Who?"  exclaimed  Monkbarns,  "my  nephew  Hector? — the  Hotspur  of  the  North? 
Why,  Heaven  love  you,  I  would  as  soon  invite  a  firebrand  into  my  stackyard.  He's  an 
Almanzor,  a  Chamont — has  a  Highland  pedigree  as  long  as  his  claymore,  and  a  claymore 
as  long  as  the  High  Street  of  Fairport,  which  he  unsheathed  upon  the  surgeon  the  last 
time  he  was  at  Fairport.  I  expect  him  here  one  of  these  clays ;  but  I  will  keep  him  at 
staff's  end,  I  promise  you.  He  an  inmate  of  my  house !  to  make  my  very  chair-  and 
tahles  tremble  at  his  brawls.  No,  no — I'll  none  of  Hector  M'Intyre.  But  hark  ye, 
Lovel ; — you  arc  a  quiet,  gentle-tempered  lad ;  had  not  you  better  set  up  your  staff  at 
Monkbarns  for  a  month  or  two,  since  I  conclude  you  do  not  immediately  intend  to  leave 
this  country  ? — I  will  have  a  door  opened  out  to  the  garden — it  will  cost  but  a  trifle — 
there  is  the  space  for  an  old  one  which  was  condemned  long  ago — by  which  said  door  you 
may  pass  and  repass  into  the  Green  Chamber  at  pleasure,  so  you  will  not  interfere  with 
the  old  man,  nor  he  with  you.  As  for  your  fare,  Mrs.  Hadoway  tells  me  you  are,  as  she 
terms  it,  very  moderate  of  your  mouth,  so  you  will  not  quarrel  with  my  humble  table. 
Your  washing" 

"  Hold,  my  dear  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  interposed  Lovel,  unable  to  repress  a  smile  ;  "  and 
before  your  hospitality  settles  all  my  accommodations,  let  me  thank  von  most  sincerely 
for  so  kind  an  offer — it  is  not  at  present  in  my  power  to  accept  of  it ;  hut  very  likely, 
before  I  bid  adieu  to  Scotland,  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  pay  you  a  visit  of  some 
length." 

Mr.  Oldbuck 's  countenance  fell.  "  Why,  I  thought  I  had  hit  on  the  very  arrangement 
that  would  suit  us  both,  —  and  who  knows  what  might  happen  in  the  long  run,  and  whether 
we  might  ever  part?  Why,  I  am  master  of  my  acres,  man — there  is  the  advantage  of 
being  descended  from  a  man  of  more  sense  than  pride — they  cannot  oblige  me  to  transmit 
my  goods,  chattels,  and  heritages,  any  way  but  as  I  please.  No  string  of  substitute 
heirs  of  entail,  as  empty  and  unsubstantial  as  the  morsels  of  paper  strung  to  the  train  of 
a  boy's  kite,  to  cumber  my  flights  of  inclination,  and  my  humours  of  predilection.  Well, 
— 1  see  you  won't  be  tempted  at  present  —  But  Caledonia  goes  on,  T  hope?" 
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■■  0,  certainly,"  said  Lovel;  "  I  cannot  think  of  relinquishing  a  plan  so  hopeful." 

••  li  i-  indeed,"  said  the  Antiquary,  looking  gravelj  upward,—  for,  though  shrewd  and 
acute  enough  in  estimating  the  variety  of  plans  formed  by  others,  be  bad  a  very  natural, 
though  rather  disproportioned,  good  opinion  of  the  importance  of  those  which  originated 

with  himaftlf — •■  ii  i-  ind I  one  of  those  undertakings  h  hich,  if  achieved  with  spirit  equal 

to  that  which  dictates  it-  conception,  may  redeem  from  the  charge  of  frivolity  the  literature 
of  the  present  generation." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  room-door,  which  introduced  a  letter  for 

Mr.  Lovel.  The  servant  waited,  Mrs.  Badoway  said,  for  an  answer.  ••  Sou  are  c terned 

in  this  matter.  Mr.  Oldbuck," said  Lovel,  after  glancing  over  the  billet,  and  handing  it  to 
the  Antiquary  as  be  spoke. 

It  was  a   letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  couched  in  extremely  <i\il  language, 

tting  that  a  lit  ot'  the  goul   had   prevented   his  hitherto  showing    Mr.  Lovel  the 

attentions  t"  v.  hich  his  conduct  during  a  late  perilous  occasion  had  so  well  entitled  him — 

apologizing  for  not  paying  his  respects  in  person,  but  hoping  Mr.  Lovel  would  dispense 

with  thai  ceremony,  and  be  a  member  of  a  small  party  which  proposed  to  visit  the  ruins 

ct'  Saint  Ruth's  priory  on  the  follow  ing  day.  and  afterw  aid-  to  dine  and  spend  the  e\  ening 

at  Knock winnock  castle.  Sir  Arthur  concluded  with  saying,  that  be  had  sent  to  request 
the  Monkbarns  family  to  join  the  party  of  pleasure  which  he  thus  proposed.  The  place, 
of  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  a  turnpike-gate,  which  was  about  an  equal  distance  from  all 

the  points  from  which  the  company  v.  en-  to  assemble. 

•■  What  .-hall  we  do?"  said  Lovel,  looking  at  the  Antiquary,  hut  pretty  certain  of  the 

part  he  would  take. 

"  Go,  man — we'll  go,  by  all  means.  Let  me  set — it  will  cost  a  post-chaise  though, 
which  will  hold  yon  and  me,  and  .Mary  M'lntyre,  very  well — and  the  other  womankind 
may  go  to  the  manse — and  yon  can  come  out  in  the  chaise  to  Monkbarns,  as  1  will  take 

it   lor  the  day." 

••  Why,  I  rather  think  I  had  better  ride." 

"  True,  true,  I  forgot  your  Bucephalus.  You  are  a  foolish  lad,  by  the  by,  for  purchasing 
the  brute  outright;    you  should  stick  to  eighteenpence  a  side,  if  you  will  trust  any 

creature'-  legs  in  preference  to  your  own." 

••  Why,  as  the  horses  have  the  advantage  of  moving  considerably  faster,  and  are, 

besides,  two  pair  to  one.   I  own   I  incline" 

•■  Enough  said — enough  -aid — do  ;i-  yon  please.  Well  then,  I'll  bring  either  Grizel 
or  the  minister,  for  I  love  to  have  my  full  pennyworth  out  of  post-horses — and  we  meet 
at  Tirlingen  turnpike  on  Friday,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely." — And  with  this  agreement 
tin-  friend-  separated. 
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1  they  tell,  where  priests,    mid  Capers 

Brei  tl  I  d  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight  hymn 
i   .     c   Qi      tiki    thi  se  the  fainting  soul  retired: 
Revenge  and  Anger  in  these  cells  expired. 
By  Pitj  soothed,  Remorse  lost  half  her  fears. 
And  softened  Pride  dropped  penitential  tears. 

Crabek's  Borot,  ok. 

YptrfL yW^-^K  HE  morning  of  Friday  was  as  serene  and  beautiful  as  if  no  pleasure 
Li  df^BHfe^i  l':uty  na'^  been  intended;  and  that  is  a  rare  event,  whether  in  novel- 
Jts7  D T^^  writing  or  real  life.  Lovel,  who  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  weather, 
$j  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  once  more  meeting  with  Miss  Wardour, 
W  trotted  forward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  better  spirits  than  he 
"'V^l  had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  His  prospects  seemed  in  many  respects  to 
open  and  brighten  before  him — and  hope,  although  breaking  like  the  morning  >un 
through  clouds  and  showers,  appeared  now  about  to  illuminate  the  path  before  him.  He 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this  state  of  spirits,  lirst  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
— and.  as  might  also  have  been  anticipated,  his  looks  were  so  intently  directed  towards 
the  road  from  Knockwinnock  Castle,  thai  he  was  only  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Monkbarns  division  by  the  gee-hupping  of  the  postilion,  as  the  post-chaise  lumbered  up 
behind  him.  In  this  vehicle  wen-  pent  up,  iirst,  the  stately  figure  of  Mr.  Oldbuck 
himself;  secondly,  the  scarce  less  portly  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blattergowl, 
minister  of  Trot cosey,  the  parish  in  which  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock  were  both 
situated.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  equipped  in  a  buzz  wig,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  an  equilateral  cocked  hat.    Tin's  was  the  paragon  of  the  three  yet  remaining  wigs  of  tli.- 

parish,  which  differed,  as  Monkbarns  used  to  remark,  like  the  three  degrees  of  comparison 

— Sir  Arthur's   ramilii-s   being  the  positive,  hi-  own   bob-wig  the  comparative,  and  the 

.^'whelming   grizzle    of   the    worthy    clergyman    figuring   as   the    superlative.     The 
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Buperintendenl  of  these  antique  garnitures,  deeming,  or  affecting  i"  deem,  that  he  could 
not  well  be  absent  on  an  occasion  which  assembled  all  three  together,  bad  seated  himself 
mi  the  board  behind  the  carriage,  "just  to  be  in  the  way  in  case  they  wanted  a  touch 
before  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner."  Between  the  two  massive  figures  oi 
Monkbarns  and  the  clergyman  was  stuck,  by  way  of  bodkin,  the  slim  form  of  Mary 
M'lntyre,  her  aunt  having  preferred  a  \i-it  to  the  manse,  and  a  social  chal  with  Miss 
Beckie  BlattergowL  to  investigating  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Saint  Ruth. 

Aa  greetings  passed  between  the  members  of  the  Monkbarns  party  and  Mr.Lovel, 
the  Baronet's  carriage,  an  open  barouche,  swept  onward  to  the  place  of  appointment, 
making,  with  its  smoking  bays,  smart  drivers,  arms,  blazoned  panels,  and  a  brace  of 
outriders,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  battered  vehicle  and  broken-winded  hacks  which 
had  brought  thither  the  Antiquary  and  his  followers.  The  principal  seat  of  the  carriage 
was  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter.  At  the  tir~t  glance  which  passed  betwixt 
TV  1 1  —  Wardour  and  Lovel,  her  colour  rose  considerably; — but  she  bad  apparently  made 
up  her  mind  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  only  as  such,  and  there  was  equal  composure 

and  courtesy  in  the  le  of  her  reply  to  hi-  fluttered  salutation,    sir  Arthur  halted  the 

barouche  to  -hake  bis  preserver  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  intimate  the  pleasure  he  had 
on  this  opportunity  of  returning  him  his  personal  thank- ;  then  mentioned  to  him,  in 
a  tone  of  slight  introduction.  •■  Mi-.  Dousterswivel,  Mr.  Lovel." 

Lovel  took  the  necessary  notice  of  the  German  adept,  who  occupied  the  front  scat  ol 
the  carriage,  which  u  usually  conferred  upon  dependents  or  inferiors.     The'  ready  grin 

and  supple  inclination  with  which  his  salutation,  though  slight,  was  answered  by  the 
foreigner,  increased  the  internal  dislike  which   Lovel  had  already  conceived  towards  him  ; 

and  it  was  plain,  from  the  lour  of  the  Antiquary's  shaggy  eye-brow,  that  he  too  looked 
with  displeasure  on  this  addition  to  tie-  company.  Little  more  than  distant  greeting 
passed  among  the  members  of  the  party,  until,  having  rolled  on  for  about  three  miles 

beyond  the  place  at  which  they  met.  the  carriages  at  length  .-topped  at  the  sign  of  the 
Four  Horse-shoes,  a  -mall  hedge  inn,  where  ('axon  humbly  opened  the  door,  and  let 
■  low  n  the  atep  ol'  the  hack-chaise,  while  the  inmates  of  the  barouche  were,  by  their 
more  courtly  attendants,  assisted  to  leave  their  equipage. 

Here  renewed  greetings  passed:  the  young  ladies  shook  hands;  and  Oldbuck,  com- 
pletely in  hi-  element,  placed  himself  as  guide  and  cicerone  at  the  head  of  the  party, 

who  were  now  to  adva on   foot  towards  the  object   of  their  curiosity.      lie  took  care 

to  detain  Lovel  close  beside  him   a-  the  best    listener  of  the  party,  and  occasionally 

glanced   a  WOrd  of  explanation    and    instruction    to    .Mi—   Wardour   ami    Mary  M'Intyre, 

who  followed  next   in  order.     The  Baronet  and  the  clergyman  he  rather  avoided,  as  he 

wa-  aware  both  of  them  conceived   they  understood  such  matters  a-  will,  or  better,  than. 

he  did  :  ami   Dousterswivel,  besides  that  he  looked  on   him  as  a  charlatan,  was  so  nearlj 

connected  with  hi-  apprehended   loss   in  the  stock  of  the  mining  c ipany,  that   he  could 

not  abide  the  sight  of  him.     These  two  latter  satellites,  therefore,  attended  upon  the  orb 

ol'  Sir  Arthur,  to  whom,  moreov  er,  a-  the  most  important  person  of  the  society,  they  were 

naturally  induced  to  attach  themselves. 

It  frequently  happen-  that  the  most  beautiful  points  of  Scottish  scenery  lie  hidden  in 

Some  Sequestered   dill,  and   that   you    may  travel   through   the  country  in   ev  cry  direction 

without  being  aware  of  your  vicinity  to  what  is  well  worth  seeing,  mile.--  intention  or 
accident  carry  you  to  tic  very  spot.  This  j,  particularly  the-  case  in  the  country  around 
Fail-port,  which  is.  generally  -peaking,  open,  unenclosed,  and  bare.  lint  hen'  and  there 
the  progress  of  rills,  or  -mall   rivers,  ha-  formed  dells,  glens,  or.  a-  they  are  pi'ov  incially 

termed,  dent,  on  w hose  high  and  rock}  banks  tree-  and  shrubs  of  all  kind-  find  a  shelter, 
and  grow  with  a  luxuriant  profusion,  which  is  the  gratifying,  as  it  forms  an  unex- 
pected contrast  with  the  general  fa f  the  country.     This  was  eminently  the  case  with 

the  approach  to  the  ruins  of  Saint  Ruth,  which  wa-  I",    omi   timi   mercrj  .1    hcep-track, 
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along  the  side  of  a  steep  and  bare  hill.  By  degrees,  however,  a-  tin-  path  descended, 
ami  winded  round  the  hill-side,  trees  began  t<>  appear,  at  first  singly,  stunted,  and 
blighted,  with  locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  ami  their  roots  hollowed  out  into  recesses, 
in  which  the  sheep  love  to  repose  themselves— a  sight  much  more  gratifying  to  the  e\, 
of  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque  than  to  that  of  a  planter  or  forester.  By  and  by  the 
trees  formed  groups,  fringed  on  the  edges,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle,  by  thorn-  and 
hazel  bushes;  and  at  length  these  groups  closed  so  much  together,  thai  although  a  broad 
glade  opened  here  and  there  under  their  boughs,  of  a  small  patch  of  bog  or  heath  OO  nrred 
which  had  refused  nourishment  to  the  seed  which  they  sprinkled  round,  and  consequently 
remained  open  and  waste,  the  scene  might  on  the  whole  be  termed  decidedly  woodland. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  began  to  approach  each  other  more  clo.-ely  ;  the  rush  of  a  brook 
was  heard  below,  and  between  the  intervals  afforded  by  openings  in  the  natural  wood, 
its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid  under  their  silvan  canopy. 

Oldbuck  now  took  upon  himself  the  full  authority  of  cicerone,  and  anxiously  directed 
the  company  not  to  go  a  foot-breadth  off  the  track  which  he  pointed  out  to  them,  if  they 
wished  to  enjoy  in  full  perfection  what  they  came  to  see.  "You  are  happy  in  me  for  a 
guide,  Miss  Wardour,"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  waving  his  hand  ami  head  in  cadence  as 
lie  repeated  with  emphasis, 

"  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bower  from  side  to  side. 

All!  deuce  take  it! — that  spray  of  a  bramble  has  demolished  all  Caxon'a  labour-,  and 
nearly  canted  my  wig  into  the  stream — so  much  for  recitations,  /tors  depropos." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour;  "you  have  your  faithful  attendant 
ready  to  repair  such  a  disaster  when  it  happens,  and  when  you  appear  with  it  a-  restored 
to  its  original  splendour,  I  will  carry  on  the  quotation  : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 

Flames  on  the  forehead  " 

"  0  !  enough,  enough  !"  answered  Oldbuck;  "  I  ought  to  have  known  what  it  was  to 
give  you  advantage  over  me — But  here  is  what  will  stop  your  career  of  satire,  for  you 
an'  an  admirer  of  nature,  I  know."  In  fact,  when  they  had  followed  him  through  a 
breach  in  a  low,  ancient,  and  ruinous  wall,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  equally 
unexpected  and  interesting. 

They  stood  pretty  high  upon  the  side  of  the  glen,  which  had  suddenly  opened  into  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre  to  give  room  for  a  pure  and  profound  lake  of  a  few  acres  extent, 
and  a  space  of  level  ground  around  it.  The  banks  then  arose  everywhere  steeply,  ami 
in  some  places  were  varied  by  rocks — in  others  covered  with  the  copse,  which  run  up, 
feathering  their  sides  lightly  and  irregularly,  and  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
pasture-ground. — Beneath,  the  lake  discharged  itself  into  the  huddling  and  tumultuous 
brook,  which  had  been  their  companion  since  they  had  entered  the  glen.  At  the  point 
at  w  liicli  it  issued  from  "  its  parent  lake."  stood  the  ruins  which  they  had  come  to  visit. 
They  were  not  of  great  extent  ;  but  the  singular  beauty,  as  well  a-  the  wild  and 
sequestered  character  of  the  spot  on  which  they  were  situated,  gave  them  an  interest 
and  importance  superior  to  that  which  attaches  itself  to  architectural  remains  of  greater 
consecpienee,  but  placid  near  to  ordinary  houses,  and  possessing  less  romantic  accom- 
paniments. The  eastern  window  of  the  church  remained  entire,  with  all  its  ornaments 
and  tracery  work;  and  the  sides,  upheld  by  flying  buttresses,  whose  airy  support, 
detached  from  the  wall  against  which  they  were  placed,  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles 
and  carved  work,  gave  a  variety  and  lightness  to  the  building.  The  roof  and  western 
end  of  the  church  were  completely  ruinous;  but  the  latter  appeared  to  have  made  one 
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Bide  of  a  square,  of  which  the  ruin-  of  the  conventual  buildings  formed  other  two,  and 
the  gardens  a  fourth.  The  aide  of  these  buildings  which  overhung  the  brook,  was 
partly  founded  "ii  11  steep  and  precipitous  rock  :  for  the  place  had  been  occasionally 
turned  to  military  purposes,  and  had  been  taken  with  great  slaughter  during  Montrose's 
wars.  The  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  garden  was  still  marked  by  a  few  orchard 
trees.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  buildings,  were  detached  oaks  and  elms  and 
chestnuts,  growing  singly,  which  had  attained  great  size.  The  rest  of  the  spa 
between  the  ruin-  and  the  liill  was  a  close-cropt  Bward,  which  the  daily  pasture  of  the 
sheep  kept  in  much  liner  order  than  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  scythe  ami  broom. 
The  whole  scene  had  a  repose,  which  was  -till  and  affecting  without  being  monotonous. 
'I'll.'  dark,  deep  basin,  in  which  tin'  clear  blue  lake  reposed,  reflecting  the  water  lilies 
which  grew  mi  it-  surface,  ami  the  trees  which  hen-  and  there  threw  their  arm-  from  the 
banks,  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  haste  and  tumuli  of  the  brook  which  broke  away 
from  the  outlet,  a-  it'  escaping  from  confinement,  ami  hurried  down  the  glen,  wheeling 
around  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  tin'  ruin-  were  situated,  ami  brawling  in  foam  ami 
fury  with  every  shelve  ami  -tone  which  obstructed  its  passage.  A  similar  contrast  was 
-e,  n  between  the  level  green  meadow,  in  which  the  ruin-  were  situated,  ami  the  large 
timber-trees  which  were  scattered  over  it,. compared  with  the  precipitous  hank- which 
arose  at  a  short  distance  around,  partly  fringed  with  light  ami  leathery  underwood, 
partly  rising  in  steeps  clothed  with  purple  heath,  ami  partly  more  abruptly  elevated  into 
fronts  of  grey  rock,  chequered  with  lichen,  ami  with  those  hardy  plants  which  find  runt 
even  in  the  mosl  arid  crevices  el'  the  crags. 

■■  11 1.  re  was  the  retreat  of  learning  in  tin- 1 lay-  of  darkness,  -Mr.  Lovel!"  -aid  Oldbuck, 

—  an I  whom  the  company  had   now  grouped  themselves  while  thej   admired   the 

unexpected  opening  of  a  prospect  so  romantic; — '•there  reposed  the  sages  who  were 
aweary  of  the  world,  and  devoted  either  to  that  which  was  to  come,  or  to  the  service  of 

enerations  who  should  follow  them  in  this.     I  will  show  you  presently  the  library; 

that  stretch  of  wall  with  sipiarc--haftcd  windows — there  it  exi-led.  stored,  a.-  an 

old   manuscript  in  my  possession  assures  me,  with  live  thousand  volumes.      And   here   I 

might  well  take  up  the  lamentati f  the  learned  1. eland,  wdio,  regretting  the  downfal 

of  the  conventual  libraries,  exclaims,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  that  if  the 
papal  laws,  decrees,  decretals,  Clementines,  ami  other  such  drugs  of  the  devil— yea,  if 
Beytesburg's  sophisms,  Porphyry's  universals,  Aristotle's  logic,  and  Dunse's  divinity, 
with  such  other  lousy  legerdemains  (begging  your  pardon.  .Mi--  Wardour)  and  fruits  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  -  had  leaped  out  of  our  libraries,  for  the  accommodation  of  grocers, 

lemakers,  soapsellers,  and  other  worldly  occupiers,  we  might  have  been  therewith 
contented.  But  to  put  our  ancient  chronicle-,  our  noble  histories,  our  learned  com- 
mentaries, and  national  muniments,  to  such  ollices  of  contempt  and  subjection,  has 
greatly  degraded  our  nation,  and  showed  ourselves  dishoi "ed  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 

to   the   lit -t    -t  retell   of    lime  —  (  )   negligence   -t    unfriendly   to  our   land  !" 

"  And.  ( )  John  K"iio\."  -aid  tin-  Baronet,  "  through  w  hose  influence,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  the  patriotic  task  was  accomplished!" 

The  Antiquary,  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a  woodcock  caught  in  his  own  springe, 
turned  short  round  ami  coughed,  to  excuse  a  slight  blush  as  he  mustered  his  answer — 
"as  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation" 

But  Bliss  Wardour  broke  in  to  interrupt  a  conversation  so  dangerous.  "  Pray,  who 
was  the  author  you  quoted,  Mr.  Oldbuck?" 

••  The  learned  I. eland.  Bliss  Wardour,  who  losl  hi-  senses  on  witnessing  the  destruction 

of  the  conventual  libraries  in  England." 

••Now.  I  think."  replied  the  young  lady,  "his  misfortune  may  have  -;ived  the 
rationality  of  - I lem   antiquaries,  which  would   certainly  have  been  drowned  if  -o 

vast  a  lake  of  learning  had  not  1 n  diminished  by  draining." 
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"Well,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  do  danger  now — they  have  hardly  left  n-  a  spoonful 
in  which  to  perform  the  dire  feat." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  led  the  way  down  the  bank,  by  a  steep  but  secure  path, 
which  soon  placed  them  on  the  verdanl  meadow  where  the- .ruins  stood.  "There  they 
lived,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  with  nought  to  do  but  to  spend  their  time  in  investi- 
gating points  of  remote  antiquity,  transcribing  manuscripts,  and  composing  new  works 
for  the  information  of  posterity." 

"And,"  added  the  baronet,   "in   exercising   the   rites  of  devotion   with   a   ] ip  and 

ceremonial  worthy  of  the  ofliee  of  the  priesthood." 

"And  if  Sir  Arthur's  excellence  will  permit,"  said  the  German,  with  a  low  how,  "the 
monksh  might  also  make  de  vary  curious  experiment  in  deir  laboraties,  both  in  chemistry 
and  magia  naturalis." 

"I  think,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  they  would  have  enough  to  do  in  collecting  the  teinds 
of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  three  good  parishe-." 

"And  all,"  added  Miss  Wardour,  nodding  to  the  Antiquary,  "without  interruption 
from  womankind." 

"  True,  my  fair  foe,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  this  was  a  paradise  where  no  Eve  was  admitted, 
and  we  may  wonder  the  rather  by  what  chance  the  good  fathers  came  to  lose  it." 

With  such  criticisms  on  the  occupations  of  those  by  whom  the  ruins  had  been 
formerly  possessed,  they  wandered  for  some  time  from  one  moss-grown  shrine  to  another, 
under  the  guidance  of  Oldbuck,  wdio  explained,  with  much  plausibility,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  edifice,  and  read  and  expounded  to  the  company  the  various  mouldering  inscriptions 
which  yet  were  to  be  traced  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  under  the  vacant  niches  of 
the  sainted  images. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  at  length  Miss  Wardour  asked  the  Antiquary,  "  why  tradition 
lias  preserved  to  us  such  meagre  accounts  of  the  inmates  of  these  stately  edifices,  raised 
with  such  expense  of  labour  and  taste,  and  whose  owners  were  in  their  times  personages 
of  such  awful  power  and  importance  ?  The  meanest  tower  of  a  freebooting  baron  or 
squire  who  lived  by  his  lance  and  broadsword,  is  consecrated  by  its  appropriate  legend, 
and  the  shepherd  will  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  names  and  feats  of  its  inhabitants;  — 
but  ask  a  countryman  concerning  these  beautiful  and  extensive  remains — these  towers, 
these  arches,  and  buttresses,  and  shafted  windows,  reared  at  such  cost, — three  words  fill 
up  his  answer — 'they  were  made  up  by  the  monks  lang  syne.'" 

The  question  was  somewhat  puzzling.  Sir  Arthur  looked  upward,  as  if  hoping  to  be 
inspired  with  an  answer — Oldbuck  shoved  back  his  wig — the  clergyman  was  of  opinion 
that  his  parishioners  were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  true  presbyterian  doctrine  to 
preserve  any  records  concerning  the  papistical  cumberers  of  the  land,  offshoots  as  they 
were  of  the  great  overshadowing  tree  of  iniquity,  whose  roots  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
seven  hills  of  abomination — Lovel  thought  the  question  was  best  resolved  by  considering 
what  are  the  events  which  leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
— "These,"  he  contended,  "  were  not  such  as  resemble  the  gradual  progress  of  a  fertilizing 
river,  but  the  headlong  and  precipitous  fury  of  some  portentous  Hood.  The  eras  by  \\  bich 
the  vulgar  compute  time,  have  always  reference  to  some  period  of  fear  and  tribulation, 
and  they  date  by  a  tempest,  an  earthquake,  or  burst  of  civil  commotion.  When  such 
are  the  facts  most  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  common  people,  we  cannot  wonder,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  the  ferocious  warrior  is  remembered,  and  the  peaceful  abbots  are  aband id 

to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion." 

"If  you  pleashe,  gentlemans  and  ladies,  and  ashking  pardon  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss 
Wardour,  and  this  worthy  clergymansh,  and  my  goot  friend  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  who  is  my 
countrymansh,  and  of  goot  young  Mr.  Lofel  also,  I  think  it  is  all  owing  to  de  hand  of  glory." 

'■  The  hand  of  what  ?"  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 

"  Dc  hand  of  glory,  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  which  is  a  vary  great  and  terrible 
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secrel  —  which  de  monksh  used  to  conceal  their  trea  ures  when  they  were  triven  from 
their  cloisters  by  what  you  call  de  Reform." 

••  A\ .  indeed  I  tell  us  about  that,"  saidOldbuck,  "for  these  are  secrete  worth  knowing 

■■  Why,  my  gool  M  -■•  r  Oldbnck,  you  will  only  laugh  at  me — Bui  de  hand  of  glorj 
is  vary  well  known  in  de  countries  where  your  worthy  progenitors  did  live — and  it  i- 
hand  cut  oil'  from  a  dead  man.  as  has  been  hanged  for  murther,  and  dried  i  ery  nice  in  de 
shmoke  of  juniper  wood;  and  it'  you  put  a  little  of  what  you  call  yew  wid  jrour  juniper. 
it  will  not  be  any  better — that  is,  it  will  not  1"'  no  worse — then  you  do  take  something  oi 
de  fat  -li  of  de  bear,  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  great  eber,  as  yon  call  de  grand  boar,  and 
of  de  little  sucking  child  a<  has  not  been  christened  <  for  dat  i~  v  ery  essentials  i.  and  you  do 
make  n  candle,  and  put  it  into  de  hand  of  glory  at  de  proper  hour  and  minute,  with  de 
proper  ceremonish,  and  he  who  seeksh  for  treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  alL" 

'•I  dare  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that  conclusion,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  Ami  was  it 
the  custom,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  in  Westphalia,  to  make  use  of  this  elegant  candelabrum  ? " 

••  Alwaysh,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  when  you  did  not  want  nobody  to  talk  of  nothing  you  wash 
doing  about — Ami  de  monksh  alwaysh  did  this  when  they  did  hide  their  church-plates, 
and  their  great  chalices,  and  de  rings,  w  i  <  1  very  preshious  shtones  and  jewels." 

"But,  notwithstanding,  you  knights  of  the  Rosy  Cross  have  means,  no  doubt,  of 

breaking  the  spell,  and  discovering  what  the  ] ■  a ks  have  put  themselves  to  bo  much 

trouble  to coi al  ':" 

•■  Ah  !  gool  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  replied  the  adept,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously,  ••you 

eery  bard  to  believe  :  but  if  you  had  seen  de  great  huge  pieces  of  de  plate  so  massive, 

Sir  Arthur. — ~o  fine  fashion,  Miss  Wardour— and  de  silver  cross  datwe  did  find  (dat  was 

Schrcepfer  and  my  ow  aself)  for  de  Herr  Freygraff,  as  you  call  de  Baron  Von  Blunderhaus, 

I  do  believe  you  would  have  bt  lieved  then." 

"Seeing  is  believing  indeed.  But  what  was  your  art — what  was  your  mystery, 
Mr.  1  toustersw  i\  el  '." 

••Aha.  Mr.  Oldenbuck  !  dat  is  my  little  mtivi,  mine  goot  sir — you  sail  forgife thai 

1  not  toll  that.      But  I  will  toll  you  dere  are  various  way yes,  imloo.l.  il<  i .  -  i-  ch-  dream 

dal  you  dream  tree  times — dat  is  a  vary  gool  way." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Oldbnck;  "  I  have  a  friend  "  (with  a  side-glance  to  Lovel) 
"who  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  visits  of  Queen  Mab." 

■•  Den  dere  is  de  sympathies,  and  de  antipathies,  ami  de  strange  properties  and  virtues 
natural  of  divers  herb,  and  of  de  little  divining  rod.'' 

••I  would  gladly  rather  see  - •  of  these  " lers  than  hoar  of  them,"  said  Miss 

Ward ■. 

••  Ah.  but,  my  much-honoured  young  lady,  this  is  not  de  time  or  de  way  to  do  de  great . 
wonder  of  finding  all  de  church's  plate  and  treasure  ;  but  to  oblige  you.  and  Sir  Arthur 
my  patron,  ami  de  reverend  clergymans,  and  gool  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  and  young  Mr.  Lofel, 
n  ho  i-  ;i  \  cry  gool  young  gentleman  also,  I  will  show  you  dal  it  is  possible,  a  vary  possible, 
to  discover  de  spring  of  water,  and  de  little  fountain  hidden  in  de  "round,  without  any 
mattock,  or  spade,  or  dig  at  all." 

••  Cmph !"  quoth  the  Antiquary,  "  1  have  heard  of  that  conundrum.  That  will  be  no 
very  productive  art  in  OUT  country  ; — you  should  carry  that  property  to  Spain  or  Portugal, 
and  turn  it  to  Lr 1  account." 

••Ah  !  m\  gool  Master  Oldenbuck,  dere  i-  de  Inquisition,  and  de  Auto-da-fe — they 
would  burn  me,  who  am  but  a  simple  philosopher,  for  one  great  conjurer." 

"They  would  cast  away  their  coals  then,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "but,"  continued  he,  in  a 
whisper  to  Loi  el,  "were  they  to  pillory  him  for  one  of  the  most  impudent  rascals  that  ever 
wagged  a  tongue,  they  would  square  the  punishment  more  accurately  with  his  deserts. 
But  let  us  see  :  I  think  he  is  about  to  show  us  some  of  his  legerdemain." 

In  truth,  the  German  was  now  L'ot  to  a  little  copse-thicket  at  - distai from  the 
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ruins,  where  be  affected  busirj  to  search  for  such  a  wand  as  should  suil  the  purpo  e  of 
lii-  mystery  :  and  after  cutting,  and  examining,  and  rejecting  several,  be  at  length  pro- 
\  ided  himself  with  :i  small  twig  of  hazel  terminating  in  a  forked  end,  which  he  pronounced 
to  possess  the  virtue  proper  for  the  experiment  thai  he  was-about  to  exhibit.  Holding 
the  forked  ends  of  the  wand,  each  between  a  finger  and  thumb,  and  thus  keeping  the  rod 
upright,  he  proceeded  n>  pace  the  ruined  aisles  and  cloisters,  followed  by  the  n  ,-t  of  the 
company  in  admiring  procession.  "1  believe  dere  was  no  waters  here,"  said  the  adept, 
when  lie  had  made  the  round  of  several  of  the  buildings,  without  perceiving  any  of  those 
indications  which  he  pretended  to  expect — "1  believe  those  Scotch  monksh  did  find  de 
water  too  cool  for  de  climate,  and  alwaysh  drank  de  goot  comfortable  Rhine  wine.  But, 
aha! — see  there  !"  Accordingly,  the  assistants  observed  the  rod  to  turn  in  his  fingers, 

although  he  pretended  to  hold  it  very  tight. — "  Dere  is  water  here  about,  sure  enough," — 
and,  turning  this  way  and  that  way,  as  the  agitation  of  tin-  divining  rod  seemed  to 
inereaseor  diminish,  he  at  length  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  vacant  and  roofless  enclosure 
which  laid  been  the  kitchen  of  the  priory,  when  the  rod  twisted  itself  so  as  to  point  almost 
straight  downwards.  "  Here  is  de  place,"  said  the  adept,  "  and  if  you  do  not  find  de  water 
here,  I  will  give  you  all  leave  to  call  me  an  impudent  knave." 

"I  shall  take  that  license,"  whispered  the  Antiquary  to  Lovel,  "  whether  the  water  is 
discovered  or  no." 

A  servant,  who  had  come  up  with  a  basket  of  cold  refreshments,  was  now  despatched 
to  a  neighbouring  forester's  hut  for  a  mattock  and  pick-axe.  The  loose  stones  ami  rubbish 
being  removed  from  the  spot  indicated  by  the  German,  they  soon  came  to  the  sides  of  a 
regularly-built  well  :  and  when  a  i'f\\  feet  of  rubbish  were  cleared  out  by  the  assistance 
of  the  forester  and  his  sons,  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly,  to  the  delight  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Blattergowl,  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  surprise  of 
Lovel.  and  the  confusion  of  the  incredulous  Antiquary.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to 
enter  his  protest  in  Lovel's  ear  against  the  miracle.  "This  is  a  mere  trick,"  he  said  ; 
"the  rascal  had  made  himself  sure  of  the  existence  of  this  old  well,  by  some  means  or 
other,  before  he  played  off  this  mystical  piece  of  jugglery.  Mark  what  he  talks  of  next. 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not  intended  as  a  prelude  to  some  more  serious  fraud.  See 
how  the  rascal  assumes  consequence,  and  plumes  himself  upon  the  credit  of  his  success, 
and  how  poor  Sir  Arthur  takes  in  the  tide  of  nonsense  which  he  is  delivering  to  him  as 
principles  of  occult  science  !" 

"  You  do  see,  my  goot  patron,  you  do  see,  my  goot  ladies,  you  do  see,  worthy  Dr. 
Bladderhowl,  and  even  Mr.  Lofel  and  Mr.  Oldenbuck  may  sec,  if  they  do  will  to  see,  how 
art  lias  no  enemy  at  all  but  ignorance.  Look  at  this  little  slip  of  hazel  nuts — it  is  fit  for 
nothing  at  all  but  to  whip  de  little  child  " — ("  I  would  choose  a  cat  and  nine  tails  for  your 
occasions,"  whispered  Oldbuck  apart), — "anil  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher — 
paf!  it  makes  de  grand  discovery.  But  this  is  nothing,  Sir  Arthur, — nothing  at  all, 
worthy  Dr.  Botherhowd — nothing  at  all, ladies — nothing  at  all,  young  Mr.  Lofel  and  gool 
Mr.  Oldenbuck,  to  what  art  can  do.  Ah  !  if  dere  w  as  any  man  that  had  de  spirit  ami  de 
courage,  I  would  show  him  better  things  than  de  well  of  water — I  would  show  him" 

"And  a  little  money  would  be  necessary  also,  would  it  not?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"Bah  !  one  trifle,  not  worth  talking  about,  might  be  n<  cessaries,"  answered  the  adept. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary,  dryly  ;  "and  I,  in  the  meanwhile, 
without  any  divining  roil,  will  show  you  an  excellent  venison  pasty,  and  a  bottle  of  London 
particular  Madeira,  and  1  think  that  will  match  all  that  Mr.  Dousterswivel's  art  is  like  to 
exhibit." 

The  feast  was  spread /ni«</r  super  riridi.  as  Oldbuck  expressed  himself,  under  a  huge 
old  tree  called  the  Prior's  <  >ak,  and  the  company  sitting  down  around  it,  did  ample  honour 
to  the  contents  of  the  basket. 


&i  ten 


i  through  the  wilderness, 
With  winged  course,  o'er  li ill  and  moon-  dale, 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian]  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  liis  wakeful  custod)  purl 

The  guarded  gold :  So  eagerly  the  Fiend 

Pabadise  LOST. 


£   '.  HEN   their  collation  was  ended.  Sir  Arthur  resumed  the 
.,•  V...     account  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divining  rod,  as  a  subject 
n     J    on  which  he  had  formerly  conversed  with  Dousterswivel. 
"My   friend    Mr.  Oldbuck   will    now   lie    prepared,   Mr. 
";  Dousterswivel,  to  listen  with  more  respect  to  the  stories 
you  have  told  us  of  the  late  discoveries  in  Germany  by 
:   vj  the  brethren  of  your  association." 
i^^'H^       "  Ah.  Sit-  Arthur,  that  was  not  a  thing  to  -peak  to  those 
gentlemans,  because  it  is  want  of  credulity — what  you  call  faith — that 
spoils  the  great  enterprise." 
"At  least,  however,  let  my  daughter  read  the  narrative  she  has  taken  down  of 
the  story  of  Martin  Waldeck." 

••  Ah  !    that  was  vary  true   story — but    Mi~s  Wardour.  she   is  SO  sly  and    SO  witty,  that 

she  has  made  it  just  like  one  romance — as  well  as  Goethe  or  Wieland  could  have  done  ii. 
in  mine  honest  wort." 

■■  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  "the  romantic  pre- 
dominated in  the  legend  so  much  above  the  probable,  that  it  was  impossible  for  aloverof 
fairy-land  like  me  to  avoid  Lending  a  few  touches  to  make  it  perfect  in  its  kind.  Hut 
here  it  is,  and  it'  you  do  not  incline  to  leave  this  -hade  till  the  heat  of  the  day  has  some- 
what declined,  and  will  have  sympathy  with  my  bad  composition,  perhaps  Sir  Arthur  or 
Mr.  Oldbuck  will  read  it  to  us." 

'•  Not  I."  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  I  was  never  fond  of  reading  aloud." 

••Nor  I."  — ; i i .  1  Oldbuck,  "for  I  have  forgot  my  spectacles.     But  here  is   Lovel,  with 
sharp  eyes,  and  a  good  \oiec  ;  for  Mr.  Blattergowl,  1  know,  never  reads  anything,  lest 
tuld  be  suspected  of  reading  his  sermons." 

The  task  was  therefore  imposed  upon  Lovel,  who  received,  with  some  trepidation,  as 
.Mi"  Wardour  delivered,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  a  paper  containing  the  lines 
traced  by  that  fair  hand,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  as  the  highest  blessing  the 

earth   could   oiler  to    him.       I J  lit   there  was  a   necessity   of  suppressing   his  emotions  ;   and 

after  glancing  over  the  manuscript,  a-  if  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  he 
collected  him  elf,  and  read  the  company  the  following  tale  : — 
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,  7,^-^3  HE  solitudes  of  the  Harz  forest  in  Germany,*  but  especially  the  mountains 
>  ;:'  I?  :'  called  Bloekberg,  or  rather  Brockenberg,  are  the  chosen  scene  for  tales  of 
J=5  witches,  demons,  and  apparitions.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
(&9a®o@m  either  miners  or  foresters,  is  of  a  kind  that  renders  them  peculiarly  prone  to 
superstition,  and  the  natural  phenomena  which  they  witness  in  pursuit  of  their  solitary 
or  subterraneous  profession,  are  often  set  down  by  them  to  the  interference  of  goblins  or 
the  power  of  magic.  Among  the  various  legends  current  in  that  wild  country,  there  is  a 
favourite  one,  which  supposes  the  Harz  to  be  haunted  by  a  sort  of  tutelar  demon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wild  man,  of  huge  stature,  his  head  wreathed  with  oak  leaves,  and  his  middle 
cinctured  with  the  same,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  pine  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  certain 
that  many  persons  profess  to  have  seen  such  a  form  traversing,  with  huge  strides,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  the  opposite  ridge  of  a  mountain,  when  divided  from 
it  by  a  narrow  glen  ;  and  indeed  the  fact  of  the  apparition  is  so  generally  admitted,  that 
modern  scepticism  has  only  found  refuge  by  ascribing  it  to  optical  deception. | 

In  elder  times,  the  intercourse  of  the  demon  with  the  inhabitants  was  more  familiar, 
and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Harz,  he  wras  wont,  with  the  caprice  usually  ascribed 
to  these  earth-born  powers,  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  mortals,  sometimes  for  their 
weal,  sometimes  for  their  woe.  But  it  was  observed,  that  even  his  gifts  often  turned  out, 
in  the  long  run,  fatal  to  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  pastors,  in  their  care  of  their  flocks,  to  compose  long  sermons,  the  burden 
whereof  was  a  warning  against  having  any  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Harz 
demon.  The  fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  aged  to  their 
giddy  children,  when  they  were  heard  to  scoff  at  a  danger  which  appeared  visionary. 

'  The  outline  of  this  story  is  taken  from  tire  German,  though  the  Author  is  at  present  unahle  to  say  in  which  of  the  various 
collections  of  the  popular  legends  in  that  language  the  original  is  to  he  found. 

t  The  shadow  of  the  person  who  sees  the  phantom,  being  reflected  upon  a  cloud  of  mist,  like  the  image  of  the  magic  lantern 
upon  a  white  sheet,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  apparition. 
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A  travelling  capuchin  had  possi  ssed  himself  of  the  pulpit  of  the  thatched  church  at  a 
little  hamlet  called  Aforgenbrodt,  lying  in  the  Harz  district,  from  which  he  declaimed 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  their  communication  with  fiends,  witches,  and 
fairies,  and,  in  particular,  n  ith  the  x\  oodland  goblin  of  the  1  [arz.  The  doctrines  of  Luther 
bad  already  begun  to  spread  among  the  peasantry  (for  the  incident  is  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  \\>,  and  they  laughed  to  Bcorn  the  zeal  with  which  the  venerable  man 
insisted  upon  his  topic.  At  length,  as  his  vehemence  increased  with  opposition,  so  their 
opposition  rose  in  proportion  to  hi-  vehemence.  The  inhabitants  iliil  not  like  to  hear  an 
accustomed  quirt  demon,  who  had  inhabited  the  Brockenberg  for  so  many  ages,  summarily 
confounded  with  Baal-peor,  Aahtaroth,  and  Beelzebub  himself,  and  condemned  without 
reprieve  to  the  bottomless  Tophet,  The  apprehensions  that  the  spirit  might  avengi 
himself  on  them  for  listening  to  such  an  illiberal  sentence,  added  to  their  national  interest 
in  his  behalf.  A  travelling  friar,  they  said,  that  is  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  may 
say  what  he  pleases  :  but  it  i-  we,  the  ancient  and  constant  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
that  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  insulted  demon,  and  must,  of  course,  pay  for  all.  Dnder 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  these  reflections,  the  peasants  from  injurious  language  betook 
themselves  t<>  stones,  and  having  pebbled  the  priest  pretty  handsomely,  they  drove  him 
out  of  the  parish  to  preach  against  demons  elsewhere. 

Three  young n,  who  had  been  present  and  gari Bring  on  this  occasion,  were  upon 

their  return  to  the  hut  where  they  carried  on  the  laborious  and  mean  occupation  of  pre- 
paring charcoal  tor  the  smelting  furnaces.  On  the  way,  their  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  the  demon  of  the  Harz  and  the  doctrine  of  the  capuchin.  AJax  and  George 
Waldeck,  the  two  elder  brothers,  although  they  allowed  the  language  of  the  capuchin  to 
have  been  indiscreet  and  worthy  of  censure,  as  presuming  to  determine  upon  the  precise 
character  and  abode  of  the  spirit,  yet  contended  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  accept  of  his  gifts,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him.  He  wag  powerful,  they 
allowed,  but  wayward  and  capricious,  and  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  seldom  came 
to  a  g 1  end.     Did  he  not  give  the  brave  knight,  Ecbert  of  Rabenwald,  thai  famous 

black  Steed,  by  mean-  of  which  lie  vanquished  all  the  champions  at  the  great  tournament 

at  Bremen  ?  and  did  not  the  same  Bteed  afterwards  precipitate  itself  with  its  rider  into  an 
abyss  bo  b*  ep  and  fearful,  that  neither  horse  nor  man  were  ever  seen  more  ?  Had  he  not 
given  to  Dame  Gertrude  Trodden  a  curious  spell  for  making  butter  come?  and  was  she 

not  burnt  for  a  witch  by  the  grand  criminal  judge  of  the  Klectorate,  1 ause  she  availed 

herself  of  his  gift?  But  these,  and  many  other  instances  which  they  quoted,  of  mischance 
and  ill-luek  ultimately  attending  on  the  apparent  benefits  conferred  by  the  Harz  spirit, 
failed  to  make  an\    impression  upon  Martin  Waldeck,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers. 

Martin  was  youthful,  rash,  ami  impetuous  ;  excelling  in  all  the  exercises  which  distinguish 

a  mountaineer,  and  brave  and  undaunted  from  hi-  familiar  intercourse  with  the  dangers 
that  attend  them.  He  laughed  at  the  timidity  of  his  brothers.  "Tell  me  not  of  such  folly," 
he  said  ;  "the  demon  is  a  good  demon — he  lives  among  us  as  if  he  were  a  peasant  like 
ourselves — haunts  the  lonely  crags  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  like  a  huntsman  or 
goatherd — and  lie  who  loves  the  Harz  forest  and  its  wild  scenes  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  hardy  children  of  the  soil.  But,  if  the  demon  were  as  malicious  as  you 
would  make  him,  how  should  he  derive  power  over  mortals,  who  barely  avail  themselves 
of  his  gifts,  without  binding  themselves  to  Submit  to  his  pleasure  v   When  you  carry  your 

charcoal  to  the  furnace,  is  not  the  money  a-  good  that  i-  paid  ymi  by  blaspheming  Blaize, 
the  old  reprobate  overseer,  as  if  yon  got  it  from  the  pastor  himself?  It  is  not  the  goblin's 
gift-  which  can  endanger  you,  then,  but  it  is  the  use  you  shall  make  of  them  that  you  must 
account  for.  And  were  the  demon  to  appear  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  indicate  to  me 
a  gold  or  silver  mine,  I  would  begin  to  dig  away  even  before  his  back  were  turned.-- and 
I  would  consider  myself  as  under  protection  of  a  much  Greater  than  he,  while  I  made 
1  .: 1  use  of  the  wealth  he  pointed  out  to  me." 
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To  this  the  elder  brother  replied,  that  wealth  ill  won  was  seldom  will  spent  ;  while 
Martin  presumptuously  declared,  that  the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Harz  would 
uol  make  the  slightest  alteration  mi  his  habits,  morals,  or  character. 

His  brother  entreated  Martin  to  talk  less  wildly  upon  this  subject,  and  with  some 
difficulty  contrived  to  withdraw  his  attention,  by  calling  it  to  the  consideration  of  til'' 
approaching  boar-chase.  This  talk  brought  them  to  their  hut,  a  wretched  wigwam, 
situated  upon  one  side  of  a  wild,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  in  the  recesses  of  the  liroken- 

berg.    They  released  their  sister  from  attending  upon  the  operation  of  charring  the  w I. 

which  requires  constant  attention,  and  divided  among  themselves  the  duty  of  watching 
it  by  night,  according  to  their  custom,  one  always  waking,  while  hi-  brothers  slept. 

Max  Waldeck,  the   eldest,    watched   during  the  two  tii-st    hours  of  the  night,  and  was 

c siderably  alarmed  by  observing,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen,  or  valley,  a  huge 

fire  surrounded  by  some  figures  that  appeared  to  wheel  around  it  with  antic  gestures. 
Mas  at  first  bethought  him  of  calling  up  his  brothers  ;  but  recollecting  the  daring 
character  of  the  youngest,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  wake  the  elder  without  also  disturbing 
Martin — conceiving  also  what  he  saw  to  lie  an  illusion  of  the  demon,  sent  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  venturous  expressions  used  by  Martin  on  the  preceding  evening.  In1 
thought  it  best  to  betake  himself  to  the  safeguard  of  such  prayers  as  he  could  murmur 
over,  and  to  watch  in  great  terror  and  annoyance  this  strange  and  alarming  apparition. 
After  blazing  for  some  time,  the  fire  faded  gradually  away  into  darkness,  and  the  rest  of 
Max's  watch  was  only  disturbed  by  the  remembrance  of  its  terrors. 

George  now  occupied  the  place  of  Max,  who  had  retired  to  rest.  The  phenomenon  of 
a  huge  blazing  fire,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen,  again  presented  itself  to  the  eye' 
of  the  watchman.  It  was  surrounded  as  before  by  figures,  which,  distinguished  by  their 
opaque  forms,  being  between  the  spectator  and  the  red  glaring  light,  moved  and  fluctuated 
around  it  as  if  engaged  in  some  mystical  ceremony.  George,  though  equally  cautious,  was 
of  a  bolder  character  than  his  elder  brother.  He  resolved  to  examine  more  nearly  the 
object  of  his  wonder  ;  and,  accordingly,  after  crossing  the  rivulet  which  divided  the  glen, 
he  climbed  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  approached  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  fire,  which 
blazed  apparently  with  the  same  fury  as  when  he  first  witnessed  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  assistants  who  surrounded  it,  resembled  those  phantoms  which 
are  seen  in  a  troubled  dream,  and  at  once  confirmed  the  idea  he  had  entertained  from  tin- 
first,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  human  world.  Amongst  these  strange  unearthly 
forms,  George  AValdeck  distinguished  that  of  a  giant  overgrown  with  hair,  holding  an 
uprooted  lir  in  his  hand,  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  stir  the  blazing  fire, 
and  having  no  other  clothing  than  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  around  his  forehead  and  loins. 
George's  heart  sunk  within  him  at  recognising  the  well-known  apparition  of  the  Harz 
demon,  as  he  had  been  often  described  to  him  by  the  ancient  shepherds  and  huntsmen 
who  had  seen  his  form  traversing  the  mountains.  He  turned,  and  was  about  to  fly  ;  but 
upon  second  thoughts,  blaming  his  own  cowardice,  he  recited  mentally  the  verse  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  All  good  angels,  praise  the  Lord  ! "  which  i-  in  that  country  supposed  powerful 
as  an  exorcism,  and  turned  himself  once  more  towards  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the 
fire.     But  it  was  no  longer  visible. 

The  pale  moon  alone  enlightened  the  side  of  the  valley  ;  and  when  George,  with 
trembling  steps,  a  moist  brow,  and  hair  bristling  upright  under  his  collier's  cap,  came  to 
the  spot  on  which  the  fire  had  been  so  lately  visible,  marked  as  it  was  by  a  scathed  oak- 
tree,  there  appeared  not  on  the  heath  the  slightest  \  estiges  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  moss 
ami  wild  flowers  were  unscorched,  and  the  branches  of  the  oak-tree,  which  had  so  lately 
appeared  en\  eloped  in  wreaths  of  flame  and  smoke,  were  moist  with  the  de«rs  of  midnight. 

George  returned  to  his  hut  with  trembling  steps,  and.  arguing  like  his  elder  brother, 
resolved  to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen,  lot  he  should  awake  in  Martin  that  daring 
curiosity  which  he  almost  deemed  to  be  allied  with  impiety. 
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It  was  now  Martin's  turn  to  watch.  The  household  cock  had  given  his  first  summ 
and  the  night  was  wellnigb  spent,  Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  furnace  in  w  hich  the 
wood  was  deposited  in  order  to  its  being  coked  or  cham  d,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  fire  had  not  been  sufficiently  maintained  ;  for  in  hi-  excursion  and  its  consequences, 
George  had  forgot  the  principal  object  of  his  watch.  Martin's  first  thought  was  to  call 
ii|i  the  Blumberers  :  but  observing  that  both  his  brothers  slept  unwontedly  deep  and 
heavily,  he  respected  their  repose,  and  set  himself  to  supply  the  furnace  with  fuel  without 
requiring  their  aid.  \\  hat  he  heaped  upon  it  was  apparently  damp  and  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  fire  seemed  rather  to  decay  than  revive.  Martin  next  went  to  collect 
boughs  from  a  stack  which  had  been  carefully  cut  and  dried  for  this  purpose  ;  but, 
when  he  returned,  he  found  the  fire  totally  extinguished.  This  was  a  serious  evil,  and 
threatened  them  «  iili  loss  of  their  trade  for  nunc  than  one  day.  The  \  exi  d  and  mortified 
watchman  Bet  about  to  strike  a  light  in  order  to  rekindle  the  fire  ;  but  the  tinder  was 
moist,  and  his  labour  proved  in  this  respect  also  ineffectual.  He  was  now  about  to  call 
up  Ids  brothers,  for  circumstances  seemed  to  be  pressing,  when  flashes  of  light  glimmered 
not  only  through  the  window,  but  through  every  crevice  of  the  rudely  built  hut,  and 
summoned  him  to  behold  the  same  apparition  which  had  before  alarmed  the  successive 
watches  of  his  brethren.  Hi-  first  idea  was,  that  the  Muhllerhaussers,  their  rivals  in 
trade,  and  with  whom  they  had  had  many  quarrels,  might   have  encroached  upon  their 

1 id-  for  the  purpose  of  pirating  their  wocd  :  and  he  resolved  to  awake  his  brother  . 

and  be  revenged  on  them  for  their  audacity.     But  a  short  reflection  and  observati 

the  gestures  and  manner  of  those  who  seemed  to  "work  in  the  fire,"  induced  him  to 
dismiss  this  belief,  and  although  rather  sceptical  in  such  matter-,  to  conclude  that  what 
In'  saw  was  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  "lint  he  they  men  or  fiends,"  said  the  undaunted 
forester,  "that  busy  themselves  yonder  with  such  fantastical  rites  and  gestures,  1  will  go 
and  demand  a  light  to  rekindle  our  furnace."  lie  relinquished  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
of  awaking  hi-  brethren.  There  was  a  belief  that  such  adventures  as  he  was  about  to 
undertake  were  accessible  only  to  one  person  at  a  time  ;  he  feared  also  that  his  brothers, 
in  their  scrupulous  timidity,  might  interfere  to  prevent  his  pursuing  the  investigation  In' 
had  resolved  to  commence  :  and.  therefore,  snatching  his  hoar-pear  lYoni  the  wall,  the 
undaunted  Martin  Waldeck  set  forth  on  the  adventure  alone. 

With  the  same  success  a-  hi-  brother  George,  but  with  courage  tar  superior,  Martin 
crossed  the'  brook,  ascended  the  hill,  and  approached  so  near  the  ghostly  assembly,  that  he 
could  recognise,  in  the  presiding  figure,  the  attributes  of  the  Harz  demon.  A  cold  shud- 
dering assailed   him  tor   tie-  first    time   in   his  Iili'  ;   hut   the   recollection   that   he   had  at   a 

distance  dared  and  even  courted  the  intercourse  which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  con- 
fir 1  Id-  staggering  courage;  and  pride  supplying  what   In- wanted  in  resolution,  he 

advanced  with  tolerable  firmness  towards  the  fire,  the  figures  which  surrounded  it  appearing' 
still  more  wild,  fantastical,  and  supernatural,  the  more  mar  he  approached  to  the  assembly. 

lie  w  a-  r sived  with   a   loud  .-limit    of  discordant   and   unnatural   laughter,  which,  to  his 

stunned  ear-,  seemed  more  alarming  than  a  combination  of  the  most  dismal  and  melancholy 
sounds  that  could  he  imagined.   "  Who  art  thou/"  -aid  the  giant,  compressing  his  Bavage 

and   exaggerated    features    into    a    sort   of    forced  gravity,   while   they    were   occasionally 

agitated  by  the  convulsion  of  the  laughter  which  he  seemed  to  suppress. 

••  Martin  Waldeck,  the  forester,"  answered  the  hard]  youth  ; — "  and  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Tin-  King  of  the  Waste  and  of  the  Mine."  answered  the  Speetre  ;  "and  w  by  hast 
thou  dared  to  encroach  on  my  mysteries  ?  " 

••  I  ea in  search  of  light  to  rekindle  my  fire."  answered  Martin,  hardily,  and  then 

resolutely  asked  in  his  turn.  ••  What  mysteries  are  those  that  von  celebrate  here?" 

"  We  celebrate,"  answered  the  complaisant  demon,  ■•tin   wedding  of  Her -  with  the 

Black  Dragon—  Hut  take  thy  tire  that  thou  earnest  to  seek  and  begone!  no  mortal  in.r. 
long  look  upon  ii-  ami  li\  e." 
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The  peasant  struck  his  spear  point  into  ;i  large  piece  of  blazing  wood,  which  he  heaved 
up  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  turned  round  to  regain  In s  hut,  the  shouts  of  laughti  r 
being  renewed  behind  him  with  treble  violence,  and  ringing  far  down  the  narrow  valley. 
When  Martin  returned  to  the  hut,  bis  first  care,  however  touch  astonished  with  what  he 
had  seen,  was  to  dispose  the  kindled  coal  among  the  t'm-1  .~o  as  might  hot  light  the  fire  of 
his  furnace;  but  after  many  efforts,  and  all  exertions  nf  bellows  ami  fire-prong,  the  coal 
he  had  hrought  from  the  demon's  lire  became  totally  extinct,  without  kindling  any  of  the 
others.  He  turned  about,  and  observed  the  lire -still  blazing  on  the  hill,  although  those 
who  had  been  busied  around  it  had  disappeared.  As  he  conceived  the  spectre  had  been 
je~ting  with  him,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  hardihood  of  his  temper,  and,  determining 
to  see  the  adventure  to  an  end,  resumed  the  road  to  the  fire,  from  which,  unopposed  by 
the  demon,  he  brought  off  in  the  same  manner  a  blazing  piece  of  charcoal,  but  still  without 
being  able  to  succeed  in  lighting  his  fire.  Impunity  having  increased  his  rashness,  he 
resolved  upon  a  third  experiment,  and  was  as  successful  as  before  in  reaching  tin-  fire  ; 
hut  when  he  had  again  appropriated  a  piece  of  burning  coal,  and  had  turned  to  depart, 
he  heard  the  harsh  and  supernatural  voice  which  had  before  accosted  him,  pronounce  these 
words,  "  Dare  not  to  return  hither  a  fourth  time  !" 

The  attempt  to  kindle  the  fire  with  this  last  coal  having  proved  as  ineffectual  as  on  the 
former  occasions,  Martin  relinquished  the  hopeless  attempt,  and  thing  himself  on  his  bed 
of  leaves,  resolving  to  delay  till  the  next  morning  the  communication  of  his  supernatural 
adventure  to  his  brothers.  He  was  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  from  fatigue  of  body  and  agitation  of  mind,  by  loud  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
joy.  His  brothers,  astonished  at  finding  the  fire  extinguished  when  they  awoke,  had 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  fuel  in  order  to  renew  it,  when  they  found  in  the  ashes  three 
huge  metallic  masses,  which  their  skill  (for  most  of  the  peasants  in  the  Harz  are  practical 
mineralogists)  immediately  ascertained  to  be  pure  gold. 

It  was  some  damp  upon  their  joyful  congratulations  when  they  learned  from  Martin 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  obtained  this  treasure,  to  which  their  own  experience  of  the 
nocturnal  vision  induced  them  to  give  full  credit.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  sharing  in  their  brother's  wealth.  Taking  now  upon  him  as  head  of  the 
house,  Martin  Waldeck  bought  lands  and  forests,  built  a  castle,  obtained  a  patent  of 
nobility,  and,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  man  of  family.  His  courage  in  public  war,  as 
well  as  in  private  feuds,  together  with  the  number  of  retainers  whom  he  kept  in  pay, 
sustained  him  for  some  time  against  the  odium  which  was  excited  by  his  sudden  elevation, 
and  the  arrogance  of  liis  pretensions. 

And  now  it  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Martin  "Waldeck,  as  it  has  been  in  that  of 
many  others,  how  little  mortals  can  foresee  the  effect  of  sudden  prosperity  on  their  own 
disposition.  The  evil  propensities  in  his  nature,  wdiich  poverty  had  checked  and  re- 
pressed, ripened  and  bore  their  unhallowed  fruit  under  the  influence  of  temptation  and 
the  means  of  indulgence.  As  Deep  calls  unto  Deep,  one  bad  passion  awakened  another  ; — 
the  fiend  of  avarice  invoked  that  of  pride,  and  pride  was  to  be  supported  by  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Waldeek's  character,  always  bold  and  daring,  but  rendered  harsh  and 
assuming  by  prosperity,  soon  made  him  odious,  not  to  the  nobles  only,  but  likewise  to  the 
lower  ranks,  wdio  saw,  with  double  dislike,  the  oppressive  rights  of  the  feudal  nobility, 
of  the  empire  so  remorselessly  exercised  by  one  who  had  risen  from  the  very  dregs  of  tin- 
people.  His  adventure,  although  carefully  concealed,  began  likewise  to  be  whispered 
abroad,  and  the  clergy  already  stigmatized  as  a  wizard  and  accomplice  of  fiends,  the  wretch 
who,  having  acquired  so  huge  a  treasure  in  so  strange  a  manner,  had  not  sought  to 
sanctify  it  by  dedicating  a  considerable  portion  to  the  use  of  the  church.  Surrounded 
by  enemies,  public  and  private,  tormented  by  a  thousand  feuds,  and  threatened  by  the 
church  with  excommunication,  Martin  Waldeck,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  the  Baron 
Von  Waldeck,  often  regretted  bitterly  the  labours  and  sports  of  his  unenvied  poverty. 
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But  his  courage  failed  him  not  anderall  these  difficulties,  and  seemed  rather  to  augment  in 
proportion  to  tin-  danger  which  darkened  around  him,  until  an  accident  precipitated  hisfalL 
\  proclamation  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  invited  to  a  solemn  tournament 
all  ( rerman  cobles  of  free  and  honourable  descent  :  and  Martin  Waldeck,  splendidly  armed, 
accompanied  by  hi-  two  brothers,  ami  a  gallantly-equipped  retinue,  had  tin1  arrogance  to 
appear  among  the  chivalry  of  tin-  province,  and  demand  permission  to  enter  the  lists. 
This  was  considered  as  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  presumption.  A  thousand  voices 
exclaimed,  "  We  will  have  do  cinder-sifter  mingle  in  our  games  of  chivalry."  Irritated 
tci  frenzy,  Martin  drew  his  sword  and  hewed  down  the  herald,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  genera]  outcry,  opposed  his  entry  into  the  lists.  An  hundred  -word.- were  unsheathed 
to  avenge  what  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  a  crime  only  inferior  to  sacrilege,  or  regicide. 
Waldeck,  after  defending  him-elt'  like  a  lion,  was  seized,  tried  on  the  -pot  l>y  the  judges 
of  the  li-ts,  and  condemned,  as  the  appropriate  punishment  for  breaking  the1  peace  of  his 
sovereign,  and  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  herald-at-arms,  to  have  his  right  hand 
struck  from  his  body,  to  he  ignominiously  deprived  of  the  honour  of  nobility,  of  which  he 
wa-  unworthy,  and  to  be  expelled  from  the  city.  When  he  had  been  stripped  of  his  arms, 
and  sustained  the  mutilation  imposed  by  this  severe  sentence,  the  unhappy  victim  of  am- 
bition was  abandoned  to  the  rabble,  who  followed  him  with  threats  and  outcries  levelled 

alternately  again-t  the  necromancer  and  oppressor,  which  at  length  ended  in  violence.    His 

brothers  i  for  his  retinue  were  fled  and  dispersed  |  at  length  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from 

the  hand-  of  the  populace,  n  hen.  satiated  with  cruelty,  they  had  left  him  half  dead  through 

1..-.  of  blood,  anil  through  the  outrages  he  had  sustained.  They  were  not  permitted,  such 

was  thi'  ingenious  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  of  remo\  ing 
him,  excepting  such  a  collier's  cart  as  they  had  themselves  formerly  used,  in  which  they 
deposited  their  brother  on  a  truss  of  straw,  scarcely  expecting  to  reach  any  place  of 
shelter  ere  death  should  release  him  from  his  misery. 

When  the  Waldecks,  journeying  in  this  miserable  manner,  had  approached  the  verge 
of  their  Dative  country,  in  a  hollow  way,  between  two  mountains,  they  perceived  a  figure; 
advancing  towards  them,  which  at  iir.-t  sight  seemed  to  be  an  aged  man.  Hut  as  he  ap- 
proached, hi-  limbs  and  stature  increased,  the  cloak  fell  from  his  shoulder.-,  his  pilgrim's 
Staff  was  changed  into  an  uprooted  pine-tree,  and  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Ilarz  demon 
pass  id  before  them  in  his  terror-.  When  he  came  opposite  to  the  cart  which  contained 
the  miserable  Waldeck,  his  huge  features  dilated  into  a  grin  of  unutterable  contempt  and 
malignity,  a-  he  asked  the  sufferer,  "  How  like  you  the  lire  my  coals  have  kindled  ?"  The 

of  motion,  which  terror  suspended  in  his  two  brothers,  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
Martin  by  the  energy  of  his  courage.  He  raised  himself  on  the  cart,  bent  his  brows,  and, 
clenching  his  ti-t.  shook  it  at  the  spectre  with  a  ghastly  look  of  hate  and  defiance.      The. 

goblin  vanished  with  his  usual  tremendous  and  explosive  laugh,  and  left  Waldeck 
exhausted  with  this  effort  of  expiring  nature. 

The  terrified  brethren  turned  their  vehicle  toward  the  towers  of  a  convent,  which  arose 

in  a  wood  of  pine-ti s  beside  the  road.      They  were  charitably  received  by  a  bare-footed 

and  long-bearded  capuchin,  and  Martin  survived  only  to  complete  the  first  confession  he 
had  made  since  the  day  of  his  sudden  prosperity,  and  to  receive  absolution  from  the  very 

priest  whom,  precisely  on  that  day  three  years,  he  had  assisted  to  pelt  out  of  the  hamlet 
of  Morgenbrodt.  The  three  years  of  precarious  prosperity  wore  supposed  to  have  a 
i  ion-  correspondence  with  the  number  of  his  *  isitS  to  the  spectral  lire  upon  the  hill. 
The  body  of  Martin  Waldeck  was  interred  in  the  convent  whore  he  expired,  in  which 
his  brothers,  having  a-.-u.ned  the  habit  of  the  order,  lived  anil  died  in  the  performance  of 
act-  of  charity  and  devotion.  His  lands,  to  which  no  one  asserted  any  claim,  lay  waste 
until  they  were  reassumed  by  the  emperor  as  a  lapsed  t'u-\\  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
which  Waldeck  had  called  by  his  own  name,  are.  still  shunned  by  the  miner  and  forester 
a-  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  Thus  were  the  miseries  attendant  upon  wealth,  hastily  attained 
and  ill  employed,  exemplified  in  tin1  fortune-  of  Martin  Waldeck. 


' 


Mich  a  stormy  encounter 

in,  and   tills  ft  ! 

i  know  not  what !— nothing,  indeed; 
<  titions,  degrees,  and  comparatives 

Of  soldiership ! 

A  Fair  Qiarrel. 


J^?.  ",'i*  ^ -'N>?  ITE  attentive  audience  gave  the  fair  transcriber  of  the  foregoing  legend 
"  i^^B^^^j  ''"'  thanks  which  j i. >1  it ,  1 1.  —  required.  Oldbuck  alone  curled  n j >  his  nose, 
t"/i^iT  ;""'  "'I~''|-Vl-'J)  ''iat  Miss  Wardour's  -kill  was  something  like  that  of  the 

•_.■■'    H"     -';.   alchemists,  for  sb    Ire  I  contrived  t"  extract  a  sound  and  valuable  moral 

VjF's  -/^JV'*  j   "ut  of  a  very  trumpery 

i?**£s**\_j  tVM  j  ;lIU  given  to  understani 


stand,  to  admire  those  extravagant  fictions — for  me, 

bear  an  English  heart, 


Unused  at  ghosts  and  rattling  bones  to  start." 

••  Under  your  favour,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  said  the  German,  "  Miss  Wardour  has 
turned  de  story,  as  she  does  every  thing  as  she  touches,  very  pretty  indeed;  but  all  the 
history  of  de  liar/,  goblin,  and  how  he  walks  among  de  desolate  mountains  »  id  a  great 
I'm  -tree  fur  his  walking-cane,  anil  wid  de  great  green  bush  around  his  head  and  his  waist — 
that  i-  as  true  as  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"  There  i-  no  disputing  any  proposition  so  well  guaranteed,"'  answen  d  tin-  Antiquary, 
dryly.      lint  at  this  moment  the  approach  of  a  stranger  cut  short  the  conversation. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handsome  young  man.  about  li\  e-and-twentv,  in  a  military 
undress,  and  hearing,  in  his  look  and  manner,  a  good  deal  of  tin-  martial  profession — nay, 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  perfect  good- 
breeding,  in  wl i  no  professional  habit  ought  to  predominate.     He  "a-  at  once  greeted 

by  the  greater  part  of  the  company.  "  .My  dear  Hector!"  said  Miss  M'lntyre,  as  she 
0  take  hi-  hand 
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"  Hector,  - f  Priam,  whence  < test  thou  ?"  -aid  t } *. -  Antiquary. 

••  From   Kit'.',  my  liege,"  answered  the  young   soldier,  an. I  continued,  when  I..-  had 
politely  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  particularly  Mi-  Arthur  and  hi-  daughter— 

"I  lear 1  from  one  of  the  servants,  as  I  rode  towards  Monkbarns  to  paj  mj  respects  to 

you,  that  I  should  find  the  present  company  in  this  place,  and  1  willingly  embrai 
opportunity  to  pay  mj  respects  to  so  many  of  my  friends  at  once." 

■•  A  nil  i"  a  new  "ii.'  also,  my  trustj  Trojan,"  said  Oldbuck.     "  Mr.  Lovel,  tin-  i-  my 
nephew,  Captain  M'Intyre — Hector.  I  recommend  .Mr.  Lovel  to  your  acquaintance." 

I'll.-  young  soldier  fixed  hi-  keen  eye  upon  Lovel,  an. I  paid  hi-  complimenl  \\itl re 

reserve  than  cordiality  :  an. I  a-  our  acquaintance  thought  his  coldness  almost  supercilious, 
he  was  equally  frigid  and  haughty  in  making  the  necessary  return  i"  it :  and  thus  a  prejudice 
seemed  t..  arise  between  them  at  tin-  very  commencement  of  thi  ir  acquaintance. 

The  observations  which  Lovel  made  during  the  remainder  of  tin-  pleasure  parti  .li.l 

not  tend  t<>  ret cile  him  with  this  addition  to  their  society.     Captain  M'Intyre,  with 

tli.'  gallantry  to  be  expected  from  his  age  an. I  profession,  attached  himself  to  tin-  service 
of  Miss  Wardour,  and  offered  her,  on  everj  possible  opportunity,  those  marks  of  attention 
which  Lovel  would  have  Lri\.-n  the  world  u>  have  rendered,  ami  was  only  deterred  from 

offering  by  tin-  fear  of  her  displeasure.     With  forlorn  dejecti it  one  Ht.  ami  with 

irritated  susceptibility  at  another,  he  saw  this  handsome  young  soldier  assume  and  exercise 
all  the  privileges  .'f  a  cavalier  servente.     He  handed  Miss  War<  ives,  he  a 

her  in  putting  on  her  shawl,  he  attached  himself  to  her  in  the  walk-,  had  a  band  ready  tt • 
remove  every  impediment  in  her  path,  ami  an  arm  to  support  her  where  ii  was  rugged 
or  difficult;   hi-  conversation   was  addressed  chiefly  to  her,  ami.  where  circumstances 

permitted,  it  was  exclusively  so.     All  tin-.  Lovel  well  knew,  might  I nlj  that  sort  ..i 

egotistical  gallantry  which  induces  some  young  men  of  the  present  .lay  to  give  themselves 
the  air  of  engrossing  tin-  attention  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  company,  as  ii  the  others 
were  unworthy  of  their  notice.  But  he  thought  he  observed  in  the  conduct  of  Captain 
M'Intyre  something  of  marked  and  peculiar  tenderness,  which  was  calculated  to  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  a  lover.  Miss  Wardour  also  received  hi-  attentions;  ami  although  his 
candour  allowed  they  were  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  repelled  without  some  -train  of 
affectation,  yet  it  galled  him  to  the  heart  to  witness  that  she  .li.l  bo. 

Tho  heart-burning  which  these  reflections  occasioned  proved  very  indifferent  seasoning 
to  tlic  dry  antiquarian  discussions  with  which  Oldbuck,  who  continued  !•■  demand  bis 
particular  attention,  was  unremittingly  persecuting  him:  ami  ho  underwent,  with  lit-  of 
impatience  that  amounted  almost  to  loathing,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  monastic  archi- 
tecture, in  all  it-  Styles,  from  the  massive  Saxon  to  the  florid  Gothic,  ami  from  that  to 
tin-  mixed  ami  composite  architecture  of  James  the  First's  tame,  when,  according  t" 
Oldbuck,  all  orders  were  confounded,  an.]  columns  of  various  descriptions  arose  Bide  by 
Bide,  or  were  piled  aboi  e  each  oth<  r,  a-  if  bj  mmetry  had  been  forgotten,  ami  the  elemental 
principles  of  art  resolved  into  their  primitive  confusion.  "  What  ran  be  more  cutting  t... 
the  heart  than  tho  sighl  of  evils,"  said  Oldbuck,  in  rapturous  enthusiasm,  "which  we  are 

compelled  to  behold,  while  wo  do  not  po -  tho  power  of  remedying  them?"     Lovel 

answered  by  an  involuntary  groan.  "  I  see,  my  dear  yonng  friend,  ami  most  congenial 
spirit,  that  yon  feel  these  enormities  almost  as  much  as  [do.  Have  you  ever  approached 
them,  or  met  them,  without  longing  to  tear,  to  deface,  what  is  bo  .li-l arable?" 

"  Dishonourable  ! "  o.-ho.'.l  I. .ml — -'in  what  respect  dishonourable?" 

"  I  moan,  disgraceful  to  tho  arts." 

••  Where?  how  ?" 

■■  Upon  tho  portico,  for  example,  of  the  schools  of  <  Oxford,  where,  at  immense  expense, 
tin-  barbarous,  fantastic,  ami  ignorant  architect  ha-  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  five 
orders  of  architecture  on  the  front  of  one  building." 

By  such  attack-  a-  these,  OMbuck,  uucon-cious  of  the  torture  he  was  giving,  comp 
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Love!  i"  give  hiiri  a  share  of  his  attention, — ns  a  skilful  angler,  l>y  means  of  hi*  line 
maintains  an  influence  over  the  most  frantic  movements  of  his  agonized  prey. 

They  were  now  on  their  return  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  carriages;  and  it 
is  inconceivable  how  often,  in  the  course  of  that  short  walk.  Lovel,  exhausted  by  the 
unceasing  prosing  of  his  worthy  companion,  mentally  bestowed  on  the  devil,  or  any  one 
else  that  would  have  rid  him  of  hearing  more  of  them,  all  the  orders  and  disorders  of 
architecture  which  had  been  invented  or  combined  from  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
downwards.  A  slight  incident  occurred,  however,  which  sprinkled  a  little  patience  on 
the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Miss  Wardour,  and  her  self-elected  knight-companion,  rather  preceded  the  others  in 
the  narrow  path,  when  the  young  lady  apparently  became  desirous  to  unite  herself  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and,  to  break  off  her  tite-d-tSte  with  the  young  officer,  fairly  made 
a  panse  until  Mr.  Oldbuck  came  up.  "  I  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
concerning  the  date  of  these  interesting  ruins." 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Miss  Wardour's  savoir  Jaire,  to  suppose  she  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  question  would  lead  to  an  answer  of  no  limited  length.  The  Anti- 
quary, starting  like  a  war-horse  at  the  trumpet  sound,  plunged  at  once  into  the  various 
arguments  for  and  against  the  date  of  1273,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Ruth  by  a  late  publication  on  Scottish  architectural  antiquities.  He  raked  up  the 
names  of  all  the  priors  who  had  ruled  the  institution,  of  the  nobles  who  had  bestowed 
lands  upon  it,  and  of  the  monarchs  who  had  slept  their  last  sleep  among  its  roofless  courts. 
As  a  train  which  takes  fire  is  sure  to  light  another,  if  there  be  such  in  the  vicinity,  the 
Baronet,  catching  at  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors  which  occurred  in  Oldbuck's  disqui- 
sition, entered  upon  an  account  of  his  wars,  his  conquests,  and  his  trophies  ;  and  worthy 
Dr.  Blattergowl  was  induced,  from  the  mention  of  a  grant  of  lands,  cum  decimis  inclusis 
tarn  vicariis  quam  garbalUms,  et  nunquam  antea  separatis,  to  enter  into  a  long  expla- 
nation concerning  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Teind  Court  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  clause,  which  had  occurred  in  a  process  for  localling  his  last  augmentation  of  stipend. 
The  orators,  like  three  racers,  each  pressed  forward  to  the  goal,  without  much  regarding 
how  each  crossed  and  jostled  his  competitors.  JSIr.  Oldbuck  harangued,  the  Baronet 
declaimed,  Mr.  Blattergowl  prosed  and  laid  down  the  law,  while  the  Latin  forms  of  feudal 
grants  were  mingled  with  the  jargon  of  blazonry,  and  the  yet  more  barbarous  phraseology 
of  the  Teind  Court  of  Scotland.  "  He  was,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  speaking  of  the  Prior 
Adhemar,  "  indeed  an  exemplary  prelate  ;  and,  from  his  strictness  of  morals,  rigid  execution 
of  penance,  joined  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  the  infirmities  endured 
by  his  great  age  and  ascetic  habits" 

Here  he  chanced  to  cough,  and  Sir  Arthur  burst  in,  or  rather  continued — "  was  called 
popularly  Hell-in-Harness  ;  he  carried  a  shield,  gules  with  a  sable  fess,  which  we  have 
since  disused,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Vernoil,  in  France,  after  killing  six  of  the 
English  with  his  own" 

"  Decreet  of  certification,"  proceeded  the  clergyman,  in  that  prolonged,  steady,  prosing 
tone,  which,  however  overpowered  at  first  by  the  vehemence  of  competition,  promised,  in 
the  long  run,  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  this  strife  of  narrators ; — "  Decreet  of  certifi- 
cation having  gone  out,  and  parties  being  held  as  confessed,  the  proof  seemed  to  be  held 
as  concluded,  when  their  lawyer  moved  to  have  it  opened  up,  on  the  allegation  that  they 
had  witnesses  to  bring  forward,  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  ewes  to 

lamb  on  the  teind-free  land  ;  which  was  a  mere  evasion,  for" 

But  here  the  Baronet  ami  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  recovered  their  wind,  and  continued 

their  respective  harangues,  the  three  Strands  of  the  conversation,  to  speak  the  language 

of  a  rope-work,  were  again  twined  together  into  one  undistinguishable  string  of  confusion. 

Yet  howsoever  uninteresting  this  piebald  jargon  might  seem,  it  was  obviously  Miss 

Wardour's  purpose  to  give  it  her  attention,  in  preference  to  yielding  Captain  MTntyre 
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:in  opportunity  of  renewing  their  private  conversation.  So  thai  after  waiting  for  a  little 
time  with  displeasure,  ill  concealed  by  bis  haughty  features,  he  left  her  t"  enjoj  her  bad 
taste,  and  taking  his  sister  l>\  1 1 1 » ■  arm,  detained  her  a  little  behind  the  resl  of  the  party. 

•■  s.i  I  find,  Diary,  thai  your  neighbour  has  neither  become  more  lively  nor  less  learned 
during  my  absence." 

"  We  lacked  your  patience  and  wisdom  t"  instruct  us,  Hector." 

'■  Thank  you,  my  dear  sister.  But  you  have  got  a  wiser,  if  n.<t  so  lively  an  addition 
to  y.mr  Bociety,  than  your  unworthy  brother — Pray,  who  is  1 1 ■  i  — -  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  our  old 
uncle  has  at  once  placed  bo  high  in  his  good  graces? — he  does  not  use  t"  be  bo  accessible 
to  strangers." 

••  .Mi-.  Lovel,  Hector,  is  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man." 

••  Ay.  thai  is  i"  Bay,  he  bows  when  he  comes  into  a  room,  and  wears  a  coat  that  is 
«  hole  ;it  the  elbows." 

■•  No,  brother;  it  say-  a  great  deal  more.  It  says  that  his  manners  and  discourse 
express  the  feelings  and  education  of  the  higher  class." 

'•  But  I  desire  i"  know  what  is  his  birth  ami  his  rank  in  society,  anil  what  is  his  title 
to  be  in  the  circle  in  which  1  find  him  domesticated?" 

•■  [fyou  mean,  how  he  comes  to  visit  at  Monkbarns,  you  must  ask  nrj  uncle,  who  will 
probably  reply,  that  hi'  invites  to  his  own  house  Buch  company  as  he  pleases;  ami  if  you 
mean  to  ask  sir  Arthur,  you  must  know  that  .Mr.  I..>\ ,1  rendered  Miss  Wardour  ami  him 
a  service  of  the  most  important  kind." 

••  What!  that  romantic  story  is  true,  then? — Ami  pray,  does  th<'  valorous  knight 
aspire,  a-  i-  befitting  on  such  occasions,  to  the  hand  of  the  \  oung  la.lv  whom  he  redeemed 

from   peril?      It    is  quite   in   the   rule   of  romance,  I  am   aware;   ami   1  ilid  think  that  she 

was  uncommonly  dry  to  me  as  we  walked  together,  ami  seemed  from  time  to  time  as  it' 
she  watched  whether  she  was  not  giving  offence  to  her  gallant  cavalier." 

"  Dear  Hector,"  said  his  sister,  "  it'  you  really  continue  to  nourish  any  affection  for 
Mi  -  Wardour" 

"  If,  Mary?— what  an  //'was  there!" 

"  I  own  I  consider  your  perseverance  as  hopeless." 

"  And  why  hopeless,  my  sage  sister?"  a-ked  Captain  M'lntyre:  "  Miss  "Wardour,  in 
the  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  cannot  pretend  to  much  fortune; — and,  as  to  family, 
1  trust  that  of  M'lntyre  is  not  inferior." 

"  But,  Hector,"  continued  his  Bister,  "  Sir  Arthur  always  considers  us  as  members  of 
the  Monkbarns  family." 

"  Sir  Arthur  may  consider  what  he  pleases,"  answered  tin-  Highlander,  scornfully; 
'•  but  any  one  with  common  sense  w  ill  consider  that  the  wife  takes  rank  from  the  husband, 

and  that  inv  father's  pedigree  of  fifteen  unblemished  descents  must  have  ennobled  my 
mother,  if  lur  veins  had  been  filled  with  printer's  ink." 

"  For  God's  sake.  Hector."  replied  his  anxious  sister,  "  take  care  of  yourself !  a  Bingle 
expression  of  that  kind,  repeated  to  my  uncle  by  an  indiscreet  or  interested  eavesdropper, 
would  lose  you  his  favour  for  ever,  and  destroy  all  chance  of  your  succeeding  to  his 
estate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  heedless  young  man  ;  "  I  am  one  of  a  profession  which  the 
world  has  never  been  able  to  do  without,  and  will  far  less  endure  to  want  for  half  a 
century  to  come;  and  my  good  old  uncle  may  tack  hi-  good  estate  and  his  plebeian  name 
to  your  apron-string  if  he  pleases,  Mary,  and  you' may  wed  this  new  favourite  of  his  if 
you  please,  and  you  may  both  of  you  live  quiet,  peaceable,  well-regulated  lives,  if  it 
pleases  Heaven.  My  part  is  taken — I'll  fawn  on  no  man  for  an  inheritance  which  should 
be  mine  by  birth." 

Miss  M'lntyre  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  entreated  him  to  Buppress  his 
vehemence.     "Who,"  she  said,  "injures  or  Beeks  to  injure  you.  but  your  own  hasty 
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temper? — what  dangers  are  yon  defying,  but  those  you  have  yourself  conjured  up  ? — Our 
uncle  has  hitherto  been  all  that  i~  kind  and  paternal  in  bis  conduct  to  us,  and  why  should 
you  suppose  he  will  in  future  be  otherwise  than  what  he  has  ever  been,  Bince  we  were 
left  as  orphans  to  his  care  ?" 

■•  II.    i-  an  excellent  old  L'i  nil.  a  nan.  I  must  own."  replied  M'Intyre,  "ami  I  am  enraged 

at  myself  when  1  chance  to  offend  him;  but  then  \i\-  eternal  harangues  upon  t > >pi<--  not 
worth  the  spark  of  a  flint — his  investigations  about  invalided  puts  and  pans  and  tobacco- 
stoppers  past  Berviof — all  these  things  put  me  out  of  patience.  I  have  something  of 
Hotspur  in  una  sister,  I  must  confess." 

••  Ton  much,  too  much,  my  dear  brother!     Into  how  many  risks,  and,  forgive  me  for 

me  nt'  them  little  creditable,  has  this  absolute  and  violent  temper  led  you  !     Do 

not  let  such  clouds  darken  the  time  you  are  now  to  pass  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  li  I 

our  old  benefactor  see  his  kinsman  as  he  is, — generous,  kind,  ami  lively,  without  being 

rude,  headstrong,  and  impetuous." 

••  Well,"  answer  '1  Captain  M'Intyre,  "I  am  schooled — good-manners  be  my  speed) 
I'll  do  the  civil  thing  by  your  new  friend — I'll  have  some  talk  with  this  Mr.  Lovel." 

With  this  determination,  in  which  he  was  for  the  time  perfectly  sincere,  he  joined  the 
party  who  were  walking  before  them.  The  treble  disquisition  was  by  this  time  ended; 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  foreign  news,  and  the  political  and  military 
situation  of  the  country,  themes  upon  which  every  man  thinks  himself  qualified  to  gi\.-  an 
opinion.  An  action  of  the  preceding  year  having  come  upon  the  tapis,  Lovel,  acciden- 
tally mingling  in  the  conversation,  made  some  assertion  concerning  it.  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  ( 'aptain  M'Inrj  re  3(  •  med  not  to  be  com  inced,  although  his  doubts  were  politely 
expressed." 

•■  You  must  confess  y "self  in  the  wrong  here.  Hector,"  said  his  uncle,  "  although 

I  know  no  man  less  willing  to  give  up  an  argument:  but  you  were  in  England  at  the 
time,  ami  Mr.  Lovel  was  probably  concerned  in  the  affair." 

"  I  am  speaking  to  a  military  man,  then?"  said  M'Intyre;  "may  I  inquire  to  what 
regiment  Mr. Lovel  belongs?" — Mr.  Lovel  gave  him  the  number  of  the  regiment.  "  It 
happens  strangely  that  we  should  never  have  met  before,  Mr.  Lovel.  I  know  your 
regiment  very  well,  and  have  served  along  with  them  at  different  tin 

A  blush  crossed  Lovel's  countenance.  "  I  have  not  lately  been  with  my  regiment,"  he 
replied  :  "  I  sen  ed  the  last  campaign  upon  the  staff  of  General  Sir ■ ." 

"  Indeed  !   that  i-  more  wonderful  than  the  other  circumstance! — for  although  I  did 

not  serve  with  General  Sir ,  yet  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  names 

of  the  officers  who  held  situations  in  his  family,  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  of  Lovel." 

At  thi-  observation  Lovel  again  blushed  so  deeply  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company,  while  a  scornful  laugh  seemed  to  indicate  Captain  M'Intyre's  triumph. 
"  There  is  something  strange  in  this,"  said  Oldbuck  to  himself;  "but  I  will  not  readily 
give  up  my  phoenix  of  post-chaise  companions — all  his  actions,  language,  and  bearing. 
are  those  of  a  gentleman." 

Lovel,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  and  selecting  a  letter,  from 
which  he  took  off  the  envelope,  he  handed  it  to  M'Intyre.  "  You  know  the  General's 
hand,  in  all  probability — I  own  I  ought  not  to  show  these  exaggerated  expressions  of  his 
regard  and  esteem  tor  me."  The  letter  contained  a  very  handsome  compliment  from  the 
officer  in  question  for  some  military  service  lately  performed.  Captain  M'Intyre,  as 
he  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  could  not  deny  that  it  was  written  in  the  General's  hand. 
but  dryly  observed,  a-  be  returned  it.  that  the  address  was  wanting.  "  The  address, 
Captain  .M'Intyre."  answered  Lovel,  in  the  same  tone,  "  shall  be  at  your  service  whenever 
you  choose  to  inquire  after  it." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  tail  to  do  SO,"  rejoined  the  soldier. 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?     Have  we  got 
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Hiren  here?     We'll  have  no  swaggering,  youngsters.     Are  you  come  from  the  wars 
abroad,  to  stir  up  domestic  strife  in  our  peaceful  land?     Are  you  like  bull-dog  pu] 
forsooth,  thai  when  the  bull,  poor  fellow,  i-  removed  from  the  ring,  fall  to  brawl  among 
themselves,  worry  ta<li  other,  and  lute-  honest  folk's  shins  that  are  Btanding  l>, 

Sir  Arthur  trusted,  he  said,  the  young  gentlemen  would  not  so  far  forge)  themselves 
as  to  grow  warm  upon  such  a  trifling  Bubjecl  as  the  back  of  a  letter. 

Both  the  disputants  disclaimed  any  Buch  intention,  and,  with  high  colour  and  flashing 
eyes,  protested  they  were  never  so  cool  in  their  lives.  Bui  an  obvious  damp  was  east 
over  tlif  purtv  ; — they  talked  in  future  too  much  bj  the  rule  to  be  sociable,  and  Lovel, 
conceiving  himself  the  object  of  cold  and  suspicious  look-  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  —■  -ti— il •!»-  that  lii-  indirect  replies  bad  given  them  permission  i"  entertain  strange 
opinion-  respecting  him,  made  a  gallant  determination  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  he  had 
proposed  in  spending  the  day  at  Knockwinnock. 

He  affected,  therefore,  to  complain  ut' a  violent  headache,  occasioned  by  the  beat  of  the 

day,  to  u  bich  he  had  not  been  exp< 1  since  his  illness,  and  made  a  formal  apology  to  Sir 

Arthur,  who, listening  more  t<>  recent  suspicion  than  to  the  gratitude  due  for  Conner  sen  ices, 
did  not  press  him  to  keep  his  engagement  more  than  good-breeding  exactly  demanded. 

When  Lovel  took  leavi  of  the  ladies,  Miss  Wardour's  manner  seemed  more  anxi 
than  he  had  hitherto  remarked  it.  She  indicated  bj  a  glance  of  her  eye  towards  Captain 
M'Intyre,  perceptible  only  by  Lovel,  the  subject  of  her  alarm,  and  hoped,  in  a  voice 
greatly  under  her  usual  tone,  it  was  not  a  less  pleasant  engagement  which  deprived  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  LovePs  company.  "  No  engagement  had  intervened,"  be  assured 
her j  "it  wae  onlj  the  return  of  a  complaint  by  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  occa- 
sionally attacked." 

"  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  i-  prudence,  and  I — every  friend  of  Mr.  Lovel's  will 
expect  him  to  employ  it." 

Lovel  bowed  low  ami  coloured  deeply,  ami  Miss  Wardour,  as  if  -lie  tilt  that  she  had 
said  too  much,  turned  ami  got  into  tin-  carriage.  Lovel  had  next  to  part  with  Oldbuck, 
who,  during  this  interval,  had,  with  Caxon's  assistance,  been  arranging  hi-  disordered 
periwig,  and  brushing  Id-  coat,  which  exhibited  somi  marks  of  the  rude  path  they  had 
traversed.  "  What,  man  !"  said  Oldbuck,  "you  ace  not  going  to  leave  as  on  account  of 
that  foolish  Hector's  indiscreet  curiosity  and  vehemence?  Why,  he  i-  a  thought 
boy — a  spoiled  child  from  tin-  time  hi-  was  in  tin-  nurse's  arm — he  threw  hi-  coral  and 
bells  at  my  head  I'm-  refusing  him  a  hit  of  sugar;  and  you  have  too  much  sense  t"  mind 
such  a  shrewish  boy:  wqiiam  servare  mentem  i-  the  motto  of  can-  friend  Horace.  I'll 
Bchool  Hector  by  and  by,  ami  put  it  all  to  rights."  Hut  Lovel  persisted  in  his  design  of 
returning  to  Fairport. 

Tin-  Antiquary  then  assumed  a  graver  tone. — ■•  Take  heed,  young  man.  to  your  pn  Bent 
feelings.     Your  life  has  been  given  von  for  useful  ami  valuable  purposes,  and  should  be 

reserved  to  illustrate  tin-  literature  of  your  country,  whin  yon  are  not  called  n| to 

expose  it  in  her  defence,  or  in  tin'  rescue  of  tin-  innocent.      Private  war,  a  prs 
unknown  to  the  civilized  ancients,  i-.  of  all  tin-  absurdities  introduced  bj   the  Gothic 
tribes,  the -t  gross,  impious,  ami  cruel.     Let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  absurd  quarrels, 

'  I  will  -how  yon  the  treatise  upon  tin-  duello,  which  I  composed  when  the  town-clerk 
and  provost  Mucklewhame  chose  to  assume  the  privileges  of  gentlemen,  ami  challenged 
each  other.  I  thought  of  printing  my  Essay,  which  is  signed  Pacificator;  but  there 
was  no  mill,  as  the  matter  wa-  taken  up  by  the  town-* il  of  the  borough." 

■•  But  I  assure  yon,  my  dear  air,  there  is  nothing  between  <  aptain  M'Intyre  and  me 
that  can  render  such  respectable  interference  necessary." 

•■  See  it  !"•  so ;  for  otherwise,  I  will  stand  sec 1  to  both  parties." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  got  into  the  chaise,  close  to  which  Miss  M'Intyre  bad 
detained  her  brother,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  owner  of  a  quarrelsomi 
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him  by  his  side  to  prevent  his  fastening  upon  another,  lint  Hector  contrived  to  give 
her  precaution  the  slip,  for,  as  he  was  on  horseback,  he  lingered  behind  the  carriages  until 
1 1 1<  \  had  fairly  turned  the  corner  in  the  road  to  Knockwinnoek,  and  then  wheeling  his 
horse's  head  round,  gave  him  the  spur  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  very  few  minute.-  brought  him  up  with  Lovel,  who,  perhaps  anticipating  his  inten- 
tion, had  not  put  his  horse  beyond  a  slow  walk,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  him 
announced  Captain  M'Intyre.  The  young  soldier,  his  natural  heat  of  temper  exasperated 
by  the  rapidity  of  motion,  reined  his  horse  up  suddenly  and  violently  by  Level's  Bide, 
and  touching  his  hat  slightly,  inquired,  in  a  very  haughty  tone  of  voice,  "  What  am  1  to 
understand,  sir,  by  your  telling  me  that  your  address  was  at  my  service?" 

"  Simply,  sir,"  replied  Lovel,  "  that  my  name  is  Lovcl,  and  that  my  residence  is,  for 
the  present,  Fairport,  as  you  will  see  by  this  card." 

"  And  this  is  all  the  information  you  are  disposed  to  give  me?" 

"  I  see  no  right  you  have  to  require  more." 

"  I  find  you,  sir,  in  company  with  my  sister,"  said  the  young  soldier,  "and  I  have  a 
right  to  know  who  is  admitted  into  Miss  M'Intyre's  society." 

"  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  that  right,"  replied  Lovel,  with  a  manner  as 
haughty  as  that  of  the  young  soldier; — "you  find  me  in  society  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  decree  of  information  on  my  affairs  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate,  and 
you,  a  mere  stranger,  have  no  right  to  inquire  further." 

"  Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  served  as  you  say  you  have  " 

"  If!"  interrupted  Lovel, — "  if  I  have  served  as  I  say  I  have?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  such  is  my  expression — (/"you  have  so  served,  you  must  know  that  you  owe 
me  satisfaction  either  in  one  way  or  other." 

"  If  that  be  your  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give  it  to  you,  Captain  MTntyre,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used  among  gentlemen." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  rejoined  Hector,  and,  turning  his  horse  round,  gallopped  off"  to  overtake 

his  party. 

His  absence  had  already  alarmed  them,  and  his  sister,  having  stopped  the  carriage,  had 
her  neck  stretched  out  of  the  window  to  see  where  he  was. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  riding  to  and  fro  as  your 
neck  were  upon  the  wager — why  do  you  not  keep  up  with  the  carriage?" 

"  I  forgot  my  glove,  sir,"  said  Hector. 

"  Forgot  your  glove  ! — I  presume  you  meant  to  say  you  went  to  throw  it  down — But 
I  will  take  order  with  you,  my  young  gentleman — you  shall  return  with  me  this  night  to 
Monkbarns."     So  saying,  he  bid  the  postilion  go  on. 


<^  ■•■  'J£<J(!L 


tfefjs. 


if  you  f.iil  Honour  hero, 


Never  ?  i  rve  hei  any  more; 

Bid  farewell  to  Oil-  Integrity  of  ai 

And  the  honourmble  nune  of  wldier 

Pall  from  you,  lik*-  ■  shivered  vrreatii  <>f  laurel 

By  thundt  r     ':  iu  k  (VOD)  ■  di 

A    PAIBE   (ilARKtLL. 


ARI.Y  the  next  morning,  a  gentleman  came  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Lovel,  who  was  up  and  ready  to  receive  him.  He  was  a  military 
•f  I  I  -^^  '  .-',,t',',IKl11-  ;l  li'ii-ucl  of  Captain  M'Intyre's,  at  present  in  Fairport 
1  Cv'  vfi &  ""  ''"'  recruiting  service.  Lovel  ami  lie  wrri-  slightly  known  to 
each  other.  "  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lesley  (such  was  the  name 
of  the  visitor),  "that  you  guess  tin-  occasion  of  my  troubling  you 
so  early  ?  " 
"  A  message  from  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  presume?" 
The  same.  lie  holds  himself  injured  by  tin'  manner  in  which  you  declined 
yesterday  to  answer  certain  inquiries  which  lie  conceived  himBP.lf  entitled  to  make 
respecting  a  gentleman  whom  In-  found  in  intimate  society  with  his  family." 

••  May  1  ask,  if  you,  Mr.  Lesley,  would  have  inclined  to  satisfy  interrogatories  so 
haughtily  and  unceremoniously  put  to  your" 

•■  Perhaps  not  ; — and  therefore,  as  I  know  the  warmth  of  my  friend  M'Intyre  on  such 
occasions,  I  feel  very  desirous  of  acting  as  peacemaker.  From  Mr.  Lovel's  very  gentleman- 
like manners,  every  one  must  strongly  wish  to  Bee  him  repel  all  that  sort  of  duhious 
calumny  which  will  attach  itself  to  one  whose  situation  is  not  fully  explained.  If  he  will 
permit   me.  in  friendly  conciliation,  to  inform  Captain  M'Intyre  of  his  real  name,  for  we 

are  led  to  conclude  that  of  Lovel  is  assumed" 

"  I  heir  your  pardon,  sir,  hut  I  cannot  admit  that  inference." 

"  — Or  at  least," said  Lesley,  proceeding,  "  that  it  is  not  the  name  by  which  Mi-.  Lovel 
has  been  at  all  times  distinguished — if  Mr.  Lovel  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  this 
Circumstance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  should  do  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  I  will 
answer  for  the  amicable  arrangement  of  this  unpleasant  business." 

"  'Which  i-  to  say,  Mr.  Lesley .  that  if  I  condescend  to  answer  questions  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  are  now  put  to  me  under  penalty  of  Captain  M'Intyre  V 
resentment,  Captain  Mlntyre  will  conuV.-cend  to  re-t  -atislicd  ?     Mr.  Lesley,  I  ha\  e  ju-t 

one  word  to  Bay  On  this  subject — I  have  no  doubt  my  secret,  if  I  had  one,  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  your  honour,  but  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any 
one.      Captain  M'Intyre  met  me  in  society  which  of  itself  was  a  warrant  to  all  tin:  world. 
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and  particularly  ought  to  be  such  to  him,  that  I  was  a  gentleman.  He  has,  in  my  opinion, 

no  right  to  l'o  .my  further,  or  to  inquire  the  pedigree,  rank,  or  circumstances,  of  a 
stranger,  "ho.  without  seeking  anj  intimate  connexion  with  him,  or  his,  chances  to  dine 
with  his  ancle,  or  walk  in  company  with  his  sister." 

"  In  that  case,  Captain  M-Intvre  requests  yon  to  lie  informed,  that  your  farther  visits 
at  Monkbarns,  ami  all  connexion  with  Miss  M'Intyre,  must  lie  dropt,  as  disagreeable  to 
him." 

"  I  shall  certainly,"  said  Lovel,  "  \i-it  Mr.  OldWck  when  it  suits  me,  without  paying 
the  least  respect  to  his  nephew's  threats  or  irritable  feelings.  I  respeel  the  young  lady's 
name  too  much  (though  nothing  can  he  slighter  than  our  acquaintance)  to  introduce  it 
into  such  a  discussion." 

••  .since  that  i-  your  resolution,  sir,"  answered  Lesley,  "Captain  Mlntyre  requests 
that  Mr.  Lovel,  unless  he  wishes  to  he  announced  as  a  \  cry  dubious  character,  will  favour 
him  with  a  meeting  this  evening,  at  seven,  at  the  thorn-tree  in  the  little  valley  close  by 
the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth." 

••  Most  unquestionably,  I  will  wait  upon  him.  There  i-  only  on.-  difficulty — I  must 
find  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  where  to  seek  one  on  this  short  notice,  as  1  have  no 

acquaintance  in  Fairport 1  will  be  on  the  spot,  however — Captain  M'Intyre  may  be 

assured  of  that." 

Lesley  had  taken  his  hat,  and  was  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when,  as  if 
moved  by  the  peculiarity  of  Lovel's  situation,  he  returned,  and  tints  addressed  him: 
"  Mr.  Lovel,  there  is  something  so  singular  in  all  this,  that  I  cannot  help  again  resuming 
the  argument.  You  must  be  yourself  aware  at  this  moment  of  the  inconvenience  of  your 
preserving  an  incognito,  for  which,  I  am  convinced,  there  can  be  no  dishonourable  reason. 
Still,  this  mystery  renders  it  difficult  for  you  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  a 
Crisis  so  delicate — nay,  let  me  add,  that  many  persons  will  even  consider  it  as  a  piece  of 
Quixotry  in  Mlntyre  to  give  you  a  meeting,  while  your  character  and  circumstances  are 
involved  in  such  obscurity." 

"  I  understand  your  innuendo,  Mr.  Lesley,"  rejoined  Lovel ;  "  and  though  I  might  be 
offended  at  its  severity,  I  am  not  so,  because  it  is  meant  kindly.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  i-  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman,  to  whose  charge,  during  the  time  he 
has  been  known  in  the  society  where  he  happens  to  move,  nothing  can  be  laid  that  is 
unhandsome  or  unbecoming.  For  a  friend,  I  dare  say  I  hall  find  some  one  or  other  who 
will  do  me  that  good  turn  ;  and  if  his  experience  be  less  than  I  could  wish,  I  am  certain 
not  to  suffer  through  that  circumstance  when  you  are  in  the  field  tor  my  antagonist." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not."  -aid  Lesley;  "but  as  I  must,  for  my  own  sake,  be  anxious  to 
divide  so  heavy  a  responsibility  with  a  capable  assistant,  allow  me  to  say,  that  Lieutenant 
Taffril's  gun-brig  is  come  into  the  road-stead,  and  he  himself  is  now  at  old  Caxon's, 
where  he  lodges.  I  think  you  have  the  same  degree  of  acquaintance  with  him  as  witli 
me.  and,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  willingly  have  rendered  you  such  a  service  were  I  not 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  I  am  convinced  he  will  do  so  at  your  first  request." 

"  At  the  thorn-tree,  then,  Mr.  Lesley,  at  seven  this  evening — the  anus.  I  presume, 
are  pistols  ?" 

"  Exactly.  M'Intyre  has  chosen  the  hour  at  which  he  can  best  escape  from  Monkbarns 
— he  was  with  me  this  morning  by  five,  in  order  to  return  and  present  himself  before 
his  uncle  was  up.     Good-morning  to  you,  Mr.  Lovel."     Ami  Lesley  left  the  apartment. 

Lovel  was  as  brave  as  most  men;  but  none  can  internallj  regard  such  a  crisis  as  now 
approached,  without  deep  feelings  of  awe  and  uncertainty.  In  a  few  hours  he  might  be 
in  another  world  to  answer  for  an  action  which  his  calmer  thought  told  him  was  unjustifiable 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  or  he  might  lie  wandering  about  in  the  present  like  Cain, 
with  the  blood  of  bis  brother  on  his  head.  And  all  this  might  he  saved  ly  .-peaking  a 
-ingle  word.      Yet  pride  whispered,  that    to  speak   that  word   now,  would  he  ascribed  to 
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:t  i ■  i <  it  i  v  •  •  which  would  degrade  him  more  low  than  even  the  mosl  injurious  reasons  that 
could  !"■  assigned  for  his  silence.     Every  one,   Miss  Wardour  included,  must  then,  he 

thought,  account  him  a  mean  dishonoured  poltr< who  gave  to  the  fear  of  meeting 

Captain  M'lntyre,  the  explanation  he  had  n  fused  to  the  calm  and  handsome  expostulations 
of  Mr.  Lesley.  M'Intyre's  insolent  behaviour  ti>  himself  personally,  the  air  of  pretension 
which  he  assumed  towards  Bliss  Wardour,  and  the  extreme  injustice,  arrogance,  and 
incivility  of  his  demands  upon  a  perfect  stranger,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  repelling  his 
rude  investigation.  In  short,  he  formed  the  resolution  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  -ci  young  a  man,— to  shut  the  eyes,  namely,  of  his  calmer  reason,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  offended  pride.   With  this  purpose  he  sought  Lieutenant  Taffril. 

Thi  lieutenant  received  him  with  the  good-breeding  of  a  gentleman  and  the  frankness 
of  a  Bailor,  and  Listened  with  no  small  surprise  to  the  detail  which  preceded  his  request 
that  he  miirlit  be  favoured  with  his  company  at  bis  meeting  with  Captain  M'lntyre. 
When  he  had  finished,  Taffril  rose  up  and  walked  through  his  apartment  once  or  twice. 
••  This  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,"  he  said,  "  ami  really" 

■•  I  am  conscious,  Mr.  Taffril,  how  little  I  am  entitled  to  make  my  present  request, 
lmt  ihr  urgency  of  circumstances  hardly  leaves  me  an  alternative." 

■■  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question,"  asked  the  sailor; — "isthere  anything  of  which 
you  an-  ashamed  in  tin-  circumstances  which  you  have  declined  to  communicate?" 

"  I'pi iv  honour,  no:   there  i-  nothing  hut  what,  in  a  very  .-holt  time.  I  trust   1  may 

publish  to  tin-  whole  world." 

••  I  hope  the  m_\  Btery  arises  from  no  false  shame  at  the  low  ness  of  your  friends  perhaps, 
or  connexions ?" 

■•  .No.  mi  niv  word,"  replied  Lovel. 

"  I  have  little  sympathy  tor  that  lolly."  said  TallVil  —  "  ind 1  I  cannot  be  supposed  to 

have  any  :  for,  speaking  of  my  relations.  I  may  be  said  to  have  come  myself  from  before 
the  mast,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very  -non  form  a  connexion,  which  the  world  will  think 
low  enough,  with   a  very  amiable  girl,  to  whom  I  have  been  attached   since  we  were 

next-door    neighbours,   at    a    time   when   I   little   thought    of  the   joiod    fortune  which    has 

brought  me  forward  in  the  service." 

•■  I  assure  you,  Mr. Taffril,"  replied  Lovel,  "whatever  were  the  rank  of  my  parents, 
I  should  never  think  of  concealing  it  from  a  spirit  of  petty  pride.     Hut  1  am  so  situated 

at  present,  that   I  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  of  my  family  with  any  propriety." 

■■  h  i-  quite  enough,"  -aid  tin-  honest  sailor  "give  me  your  hand;  I'll  Bee  you  as 
well  through  thi-  business  a-  I  can,  though  it   is  lmt  an  unpleasant  one  after  all — But 

what  of  that  ?  our  own  honour  ha-  the  next  call  on  us  after  our  country  ; — you  are  a  lad 
of  -pirit.  and  I  own  I  think  Mr.  Hector  M'lntyre,  with  hi-  long  pedigree  and  his  air-  of 
family,  \<-vy  much  of  a  jackanapes.     Hi-  father  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  as  I  am  a  sailor 

— he  himself,  I  suppose,  i>  little  better,  unless  just  as  his  i le  pleases  ;  and  whether  one 

pursues  fortune  by  laud,  or  sea,  make-  no  great  difference,  I  should  fancy." 

••  None  in  tic-  universe,  certainly,"  answered  Lovel. 

■■  Well."  said  hi-  new  ally.  "  we  will  dine  together  and  arrange  matter-  lor  this 
rencounter.      I  hope  you  understand  the  use  of  the  weapon?" 

••  Not  particularly,"   Lovel  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  tor  that  —M'lntyre  is  said  to  he  a  marksman." 

"  I  am  sorry  tor  it  also,"  -aid  Lovel,  "both  lor  hi.-  >ake  and  mv  own:  I  must  then,  in 
Belf-defe take  mv  aim  as  well  a-   I  can." 

••  Well."  added  Taffril,  '■  I  will  have  our  Burgeon's  mate  on  the  field — a  good  clever 
young  fellow  at  caulking  a  shot-hole.     I  will  Let  Lesley,  who  i-  an  honest  fellow  for  a 

land-man,  know  that  he  attends  for  the  benelit  of  either  party.  I-  there  anything  I  can 
do  f,,r  you  in  ca-e  ..fan  accident?" 

••  I  have  hut  little  occasion  to  trouble  you,"  -aid  Lovel.     "This  -mall  billet  contains 
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the  key  of  my  escritoir,  and  my  very  brief  secret.  There  is  one  letter  in  the  escritoir" 
(digesting  :i  temporary  swelling  of  the  hcai't  as  he  spoke)  "  which  1  beg  the  favour  of  you 
t<>  deliver  with  your  own  hand." 

"  T  understand,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Nay,  my  friend,  never  W  ashamed  for  the  mutter — 
an  affectionate  heart  may  overflow  for  an  instant  at  the  eyes,  it'  the  ship  were  charing 
lor  action;  ami.  depend  on  it,  whatever  your  injunctions  are,  Dan  Taffril  will  regard 
them  like  the  bequest  of  a  dying  brother.  But  this  is  all  stuff; — we  must  get  our  things 
in  lighting  order,  anil  you  will  dine  with  me  ''and  my  little  surgeon's  mate,  at  the 
Graeme's -Arms  over  the  way,  at  four  o'clock." 

"  Agreed."  said  Lovel. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Tatl'ril ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  the  shadow  of  the  solitary  thorn-tree  was 
lengthening  upon  the  short  green-sward  of  the  narrow  valley,  which  was  skirted  by  the 
woods  that  closed  around  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth. 

Lovel  and  Lieutenant  Taffril,  with  the  surgeon,  came  upon  the  ground  with  a  purpose 
of"  a  nature  very  uncongenial  to  the  soft,  mild,  and  pacific  character  of  the  hour  and 
scene.  The  sheep,  which  during  the  ardent  bent  of  the  day  had  sheltered  in  the  breaches 
and  hollows  of  the  gravelly  bank,  or  under  the.  roots  of  the  aged  ami  stunted  trees,  had 
now  spread  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  hill  to  enjoy  their  evening's  pasture,  and 
bleated  to  each  other  with  that  melancholy  sound  which  at  once  gives  life  to  a  landscape, 
and  marks  its  solitude. — Taffril  and  Lovel  came  on  in  deep  conference,  having,  for  fear 
of  discovery,  sent  their  horses  back  to  the  town  by  the  Lieutenant's  servant.  The  opposite 
party  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  field.  But  when  they  came  upon  the  ground,  there 
sat  upon  the  roots  of  the  old  thorn,  a  figure  as  vigorous  in  his  decay  as  the  moss-grown 
but  strong  and  contorted  boughs  which  served  him  for  a  canopy.  It  was  old  Ochiltree. 
"  This  is  embarrassing  enough,"  said  Lovel ; — "  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Here,  father  Adam,"  cried  Taffril,  who  knew  the  mendicant  of  yore  —  "  here's 
half-a-crown  for  you.  You  must  go  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes  yonder — the  little  inn,  you 
know,  and  inquire  for  a  servant  with  blue  and  yellow  livery.  If  he  is  not  come,  you'll 
wait  for  him,  and  tell  him  we  shall  be  with  his  master  in  about  an  hour's  time.  At  any 
rate,  wait  there  till  we  come  back, — and — Get  off  witli  you — Come,  come,  weigh  anchor." 

"  I  thank  ye  for  your  awmous,"  said  Ochiltree,  pocketing  the  piece  of  money ;  "  but 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Taffril — I  canna  gang  your  errand  e'en  now." 

"  Why  not,  man  ?  what  can  hinder  you  ?" 

"  I  wad  speak  a  word  wi'  young  Mr.  Lovel.'' 

"  With  me  ?"  answered  Lovel :  "  wdiat  would  you  say  with  me  ?  Come,  say  on,  and  be 
brief."  * 

The  mendicant  led  him  a  few  paces  aside.  "  Are  ye  indebted  onything  to  the  Laird 
o'  Monkbarns  ?" 

"  Indebted  ! — no,  not  I — what  of  that  ? — what  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day  ;  for,  God  help  me,  I  gang  about  a'  gates 
like  the  troubled  spirit ;  and  wha  suld  come  whirling  there  in  a  post-chaise,  but  Monkbarns 
in  an  unco  carfufHe— now  it's  no  a  little  thing  that  will  make  his  honour  take  a  chaise 
and  post-horse  twa  days  rinnin'." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  me?" 

"  Ou,  ye'se  hear,  ye'se  hear.  Weel,  Monkbarns  is  closeted  wi'  the  shirra  whatever 
puir  folk  may  be  left  thereout— ye  needna  doubt  that — the  gentlemen  are  aye  unco  civil 
amang  themsells." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  old  friend  " 

"  Canna  ye  bid  me  gang  to  the  deevil  at  ance,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  it  wad  be  mair  purpose 
fa'ard  than  to  speak  o'  heaven  in  that  impatient  gate." 

"  But  I  have  private  business  with  Lieutenant  Tatfril  here." 
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"  Wed,  wed,  a'  in  gude  time,"  -aid  the  beggar — "  I  can  use  a  little  woe  bit  freedom 
u i'  Mr.  Daniel  Taffril; — mony's  tin-  peery  and  tin-  tap  I  worked  for  him  langsyne,  for 
1  was  a  worker  in  wood  as  weel  a-  a  tinkler." 

"  You  are  either  mad,  Adam,  or  have  a  mind  to  drive  me  mail." 

■■  Nane  o'  the  twa,"  said  Edie,  suddenly  changing  hi-  manner  from  'the  protracted 

drawl  of  the  mendicant  to  a  brief  and  decided  tour.     "The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk,  and 

a-  the  lad  is  rather  light  o'  the  tongue,  I  fand  it  was  tor  drawing  a  wan-ant  to  apprehend 

you — I  thought  it  had  been  on  ifitgie  warrant  tor  debt  :  lor  a'  body  kens  tin-  laird  likes 

naehodv  to  jiit    liis    hand    in    his  [>i>ucli — lint    now   I    may  hand    my  tongue,  for    1    see  lli'' 

M'Intyre  lad  and  .Mr.  Lesley  coming  up,  ami  I  guess  that  Monkbarns's  purpose  was  very 
kind,  and  that  yours  is  muckle  waur  than  it  should  be." 

The  antagonist-  now  approached,  and  saluted  with  the  stern  civility  which  befitted  the 

occasion.      "  What   ha-  this  old  fellow  to  do  here?"  -aid   M'Intyre. 

"  I  am  an  auhl  tallow."  -aid  Edie,  "but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier  o'  your  father's,  for 
1  sen  ed  « i'  him  in  the  -i-M." 

"  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intrude  on  us,"  said  M'Intyre,  "or" — 
and  he  lifted  hi-  cane  in  terrorem,  though  without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man. 

But  Ochiltree's i rage  was  roused  by  the  insult.     "  Hand  down  your  switch, Captain 

M'Intyre!  1  am  an  auld  soldier,  a-  I  -aid  before,  and  I'll  take  muckle  frae  your  father's 
.-on  :  hut  no  a  touch  o'  the  w  and  w  bile  my  pike-staff  will  hand  thegither." 

■•  Well,  wdl,  I  wa-  wrong— J  was  wrong,"  -aid  M'Intyre  ;  "  here's  a  crown  for  you — 

our  ways—  what'-  the  matter  now  ?" 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  tin-  full  advantage  of  hi-  uncommon  height,  and  in 
despite  of  hi-  .Ire--,  which  indeed  had  more  di'  the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar, 
looked,  from  height,  manner,  and  emphasis  ofvoice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmer 
or  eremite  preacher,  the  ghostly  counsellor  of  the  young  men  who  were  around  him,  than 

the  object  of  tin  ir  charity.      His  speech,  indei  d,  wa-  a-  homely  a-  his  habit,  hut   a-  bold 

and  unceremonious  a-  hi-  erect  and  dignified  demeanour.    "  What  are  ye  come  here  Cor. 

VOUng    men?"   he    -aid.   addressing   himself   to    the    surprised    audience;    ••  are    ye   come 

amongsl  the  most  lovely  works  of  God  t"  break  his  laws?  Save  ye  hit  the  works  "t 
man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that  are  but  (day  and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them — 
and  are  \e  come  here  among  the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  that  will  la-t 
whiles   aught   earthly   -hall   endure,   to   de-troy  each   other's   lives,    that   will    have    hut    an 

unco  short  time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  make  up  a  lang  account  at  the  dose  o'f? 
< )  -ir- !  hae  ve  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  ami  mothers  that  hae  travailed 

for  ye,  friend-  that  hae  ra'd  ye  like  a  piece  o'  their  ain  la  art  ''.    and  i-  this  the  way  ye  talc 

to  make  them  childless  ami  brotherless  and  friendless?     Ohon  !  it's  an  ill  feighl  wharhe' 

that  wins  ha-  the  vvar-t  o't.      Think  on't.  bairn-.       I'm  a  puir  man — hut  I'm  an  auhl  man 

too — and  what  my  poverty  takes  awa  frae  the  weight  o'  my  counsel,  grey  hairs  and  a 

tTUthfu'  heart    -houhl   add   it   twenty  time-.      Gang   hame.   gang  hame.  like  gude   lads; — 

the  French  will  he  ower  to  harry  us  ane  o'  time  days,  and  ye'll  hae  feighting  eneugh,  and 

maybe  auhl  Edie  will  hirple  out  him-ell  if  he  ran  gel  a  foal-dike  to  lay  his  run  ower,  and 
may  live  to  t  •  11  you  whilk  o'  ye  do,  -  the  bo.-t  where  there's  a  good  eau-e  afore  ye." 

There  was  something  in  the  undaunted  and  independent  manner,  hardy  Sentiment,  and 
manly  rude  elocution  of  the  old  man,  that  had  it-  effect  upon  the  party,  and  particularly 

on  the  second-,  whose  pride  wa-  uninterested  in  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  hi lyarhitrement, 

and  who.  on  the  contrary,  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  recommend  reconciliation. 

••  Upon  my  word,  Mi-.  Lesley,"  said  Taffril,  "old  Adam  -peak-  like  an  oracle.  Our 
friend-  here  were  v.ry  angry  yesterday,  and  of  < -se  very  foolish  : — to-daj  they  -houhl 

he  cool,  or  at  least  we  must  he  BO  in  their  behalf.     I  think  the  word  should  he  forget  ami 

forgive  on  both  sides,—  that  we  should  all  shake  hands,  fire  these  foolish  crackers  in  the 
air,  and  go  home  to  sup  in  a  body  at  the  Graeme's- Arms." 

■•  I  would  heartily  r< mmend  it."  -aid  Lesley;  "for.  amidst  a  great  deal  of  heal  and 

Vol,  II  K 
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irritation  on  both  Bides,  I  conic--  myself  unable  to  discover  any  rational  ground  of 
quarrel." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M'Intyre,  verj  coldly,  "all  this  should  have  been  though!  of 
before.  In  my  opinion,  persons  tint  have  carried  this  matter_«o  far  as  we  have  clone, 
and  who  should  part  without  carrying  it  any  farther,  might  go  to  supper  at  the  Grseme's- 
Arms  very  joyously,  but  would  rise  the  next  morning  with  reputations  as  ragged  as  our 
friend  here,  who  lias  obliged  n~  with  a  rather  unnecessary  display  of  hi>  oratory.  1  speak 
for  myself,  that  1  find  myself  bound  to  call  upon  you  to  proceed  without  more  delay." 

■■  Ami  I."  said  Lovel,  "as  I  never  desired  any,  have  also  to  request  these  gentlemen 
to  arrange  preliminaries  a^  fast  as  possible." 

'•  Bairns  !  bairns!"  cried  old  Ochiltree;  hut  percehiiiL'  he  was  no  longer  attended  to 
— "Madmen,  1  should  say — but  your  blood  be  on  your  heads!"  And  the  old  man  drew 
off  from  the  ground,  which  was  now  measured  out  by  tin-  seconds,  and  continued  muttering 
and  talking  to  himself  in  sullen  indignation,  mixed  with  anxiety,  and  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  painful  curiosity.  Without  paying  further  attention  to  his  presence  or  remonstrances, 
Mr.  Lesley  and  the  Lieutenant  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  duel,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  fire  when  Mr.  Lesley  dropped  his  handkerchief. 

The  fatal  sign  was  given,  and  both  fired  almost  in  the  same  moment.  Captain  Mlntyre's 
ball  grazed  the  side  of  his  opponent,  but  did  not  draw  blood.  That  of  Lovel  was  more 
true  to  the  aim  ;  M'Intyre  reeled  and  fell.  Raising  himself  on  his  arm,  his  first  exclamation 
was,  "  It  is  nothing — it  is  nothing — give  us  the  other  pistols."  But  in  an  instant  he  said,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  1  believe  I  have  enough — and  what's  worse,  I  fear  I  deserve  it.  Mr.  Lovel, 
or  whatever  your  name  is.  fly  and  save  yourself — Bear  all  witness,  I  provoked  this 
matter."  Then  raising  himself  again  on  Ids  arm,  he  added,  "  Shake  hands,  Lovel — 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman — forgive  my  rudeness,  and  I  forgive  you  my  death — 
My  poor  sister !" 

The  surgeon  came  up  to  perform  his  part  of  the  tragedy,  and  Lovel  stood  gazing  on 
the  evil  of  which  lie  had  been  the  active,  though  unwilling  cause,  with  a  dizzy  and 
bewildered  eye.  He  was  roused  from  his  trance  by  the  grasp  of  the  mendicant.  "  Why 
stand  you  gazing  on  your  deed? — What's  doomed  is  doomed — what's  done  is  past 
recalling.  But  awa,  aw  a,  if  ye  wad  save  your  young  blood  from  a  shamefu'  death — I  see 
the  men  out  by  yonder  that  are  come  ower  late  to  part  ye — but  out  and  alack  !  -une 
(  in  ugh  and  ower  sune  to  drag  ye  to  prison." 

"  He  is  right — he  is  right,"  exclaimed  Taffril ;  "you  must  not  attempt  to  get  on  the 
high-road — get  into  the  wood  till  night.  My  brig  will  be  under  sail  by  that  time,  and  at 
three  in  the  morning,  when  the  tide  will  serve,  I  shall  have  the  boat  waiting  for  you  at 
the  Mussel-crag.     Away — away,  for  Heaven's  sake!" 

"  O  yes  !  fly,  fly  !"  repeated  the  wounded  man,  his  words  faltering  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  mendicant,  almost  dragging  him  off;  "  the  captain's  plan 
is  the  best — I'll  carry  ye  to  a  place  where  ye  might  be  concealed  in  the  meantime,  were 
they  to  seek  ye  wi'  sleuth-hounds." 

"  Go,  go,"  again  urged  Lieutenant  Taffril — "to  stay  here  is  mere  madness." 

"  It  was  worse  madness  to  have  come  hither,"  said  Lovel.  pressing  his  hand — "But 
farewell!"  And  he  followed  Ochiltree  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 


■  The  Lord  Abbol  had  a  smil 


Subtile  and  quick,  an  lire  ; 

By  magi  i    hell, 

And  if  in  devils'  possession  fc"Wi  be  kept, 

lit-  brought  sunn.'  lure  from  thence— *tis  hid  in  caves, 

Known,  s.i\c  to  me,  to  none. 

TllL    WONDEB    OS    I    KlHODOHB. 


OVifiL  almost  mechanically  followed  the  beggar,  who  led  the  way  \\itli  a 

"t-.'iRryjo   -_■     hasty  and  steady  pace,  through  bush  and  bramble,  avoiding  the  beaten 

£>  Llg  ",/( /_  jiath,  and   often  turning    to   listen  whether  there  were  any  sounds  of 

'.\#/»V%*ft,  pursuit  behind  them.     They  sometimes  descended  into  the  very  bed  "I 

<&^"yX'  the  torrent,  sometimes    kepi    a    narrow  and   precarious   path,  that  the 

sheep  (which,  with  the  sluttish  negligence  towards  property  of  thai  sorl 
universal  in  Scotland,  wire  allowed  to  stray  in  the  copse)  had  made  along  the  very  \ 
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of  its  overhanging  banks.     Prom  time  to  time  Love!  had  a  glance  of  the  path  which  be 

had  traversed  the  day  before  in  company  with  Sir  Arthur,  the  Antiquary,  and  theyc g 

ladies.  Dejected,  embarrassed,  and  occupied  by  a  thousand  inquietudes,  a-  he  then  was, 
whal  would  he  now  have  given  to  regain  the  sense  of  innocence  which  alone  can 
counterbalance  a  thousand  evils!  "Yet,  then,"  such  was  his  hasty  and  involuntary 
reflections,  "even  then,  guiltless  and  valued  by  all  around  me,  I  thought  myself  unhappy. 
Wliit  am  I  now,  with  this  young  man's  blood  upon  my  hands? — the  feeling  of  pride 
which  urged  me  to  the  deed  has  now  deserted  nie,-as  the  actual  fiend  himself  is  said  to 
do  those  whom  he  has  tempted  to  guilt."  Even  his  affection  for  Miss  Wardonr  Mink 
for  the  time  before  the  first  pangs  of  remorse,  and  he  thought  he  could  have  encountered 
every  agony  of  -lighted  love  to  have  had  the  conscious  freedom  from  blood-guiltiness 
which  he  possessed  in  the  morning. 

These  painful  reflections  were  not  interrupted  by  any  conversation  on  the  part  of  his 
guide,  who  threaded  the  thicket  before  him,  now  holding  back  the  sprays  to  make  his 
patli  e.i>y,  now  exhorting  him  to  make  haste,  now  muttering  to  himself,  after  the  custom 
of  solitary  and  neglected  old  age,  words  which  might  have  escaped  Lovel's  em-  even  had 
he  listened  to  them,  or  which,  apprehended  and  retained,  were  too  isolated  to  convey 
any  connected  meaning,  —  a  habit  which  may  be  often  observed  among  people  of  the  old 
man's  age  and  calling. 

At  length,  as  Lovel,  exhausted  by  his  late  indisposition,  the  harrowing  feelings  by 
which  he  was  agitated,  and  the  exertion  necessary  to  keep  up  with  his  guide  in  a  path 
so  rugged,  began  to  flag  and  fall  behind,  two  or  three  very  precarious  steps  placed  him 
on  the  front  of  a  precipice  overhung  with  brushwood  and  copse.  Here  a  cave,  as 
narrow  in  its  entrance  as  a  fox-earth,  was  indicated  by  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  screened 
by  the  boughs  of  an  aged  oak,  which,  anchored  by  its  thick  and  twisted  roots  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cleft,  flung  its  branches  almost  straight  outward  from  the  cliff,  con- 
cealing it  effectually  from  all  observation.  It  might  indeed  have  escaped  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  had  stood  at  its  very  opening,  so  uninviting  was  the  portal  at  which 
the  beggar  entered.  But  within,  the  cavern  was  higher  and  more  roomy,  cut  into  two 
separate  branches,  which,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  formed  an  emblem  of 
the  cross,  and  indicated  the  abode  of  an  anchoret  of  former  times.  There  are  many 
caves  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  I  need  only  instance  those  of 
Gorton,  near  Rosslyn,  in  a  scene  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  romantic  nature. 

The  light  within  the  cave  was  a  dusky  twilight  at  the  entrance,  which  failed  altogether 
in  the  inner  recesses.  "Few  folks  ken  o'  this  place,"  said  the  old  man;  "to  the  best 
o'  my  knowledge,  there's  just  twa  living  by  myself  and  that's  Jingling  Jock  and  the 
Lang  Linker.  I  have  had  mony  a  thought,  that  when  I  fand  mysell  auld  and  forfairn, 
and  no  able  to  enjoy  God's  blessed  air  ony  langer,  I  wad  drag  mysell  here  \vi'  a 
pickle  ait-meal ;  and  see,  there's  a  bit  bonny  drapping  well  that  popples  that  self-same 
gate  simmer  and  winter; — and  I  wad  e'en  streek  mysell  out  here,  and  abide-  my  removal, 
like  an  auld  dog  that  trails  its  useless  ugsome  carcass  into  some  bush  or  bracken  no  to 
gie  living  things  a  sconner  wi'  the  sight  o't  when  it's  dead — Ay,  and  then,  when  the 
dogs  barked  at  the  lone  farm-stead,  the  gudewife  wad  cry.  '  Whisht,  stirra,  that'll  be  auld 
Edie,'  and  the  bits  o'  weans  wad  up,  puir  things,  and  toddle  to  the  door,  to  pu'  in  the 
auld  Blue-Gowrn  that  mends  a'  their  bonny-dies — But  there  wad  be  nae  mair  word 
o'  Edie,  I  trow." 

He  then  led  Lovel,  who  followed  him  unresistingly,  into  one  of  the  interior  branches 
of  the  cave.  "Here,"  lie  said,  "is  a  bit  turnpike-stair  that  gaes  up  to  the  atdd  kirk 
abune.  Some  folks  say  this  place  was  howkit  out  by  the  monks  Lang  syne  to  hide  their 
treasure  in,  and  some  said  that  they  used  to  bring  things  into  the  abbey  this  gate  by 
night,  that  they  durstna  sac-  weel  hae  brought  in  by  the  main  port  and  in  open  day — 
And  some  said  that  ane  o'  them  turned  a  saint  (or  aiblins  wad  hae  had  folk  think  sac), 
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uml  settled  him  down  in  this  Saint  Ruth's  cell,  as  < I h-  auld  folks  aye  ca'd  it,  and  garr'd 
big  the  stair,  that  he  might  gang  up  to  the  kirk  when  they  were  al  the  < ti \  i 1 1 < ■  service. 
'I'lir  Laird  o'  Monkbarns  wad  bae  a  bantle  to  saj  about  it,  as  he  1  i:i <  about  maisl  tb 
if  he  ken'd  < >i 1 1  \  about  the  place.  But  whether  it  was  made  for  man's  devices  or  God's 
service,  I  have  seen  ower  muckle  sin  done  in  it  in  my  day,  and  far  ower  muckle  have  I 
been  partaker  of — ;n.  even  here  in  this  dart  cove.  Monj  a  gudewife's  been  tvondi 
what  for  the  red  cock  <liil i i:i  craw  her  up  in  the  morning,  when  he's  been  roasting,  puii 
fallow,  in  this  'lark  hole — And,  ohon!  I  wish  that  ami  tin-  like  o'  that  hail  been  the 
warsl  o't  !  Whiles  tiny  wad  ha.-  heard  the  din  we  wen-  making  in  the  very  bowels  o'the 
earth,  when  Sanders  Aikwood,  that  was  forester  in  thae  days,  the  father  o'  Ringan  that 
dow  i-.  "a-  gaun  daundering  about  tin1  wood  at  e'en  to  see  after  tin  laird's  garni — and 

whiles  he  wail  bae  seen  a  glan '  the  light  frae  the  door  o'  the  cave,  flaughtering 

against  the  ha/els  on  the  other  bank  : — ami  then  siccan  stories  as  Sanders  hail  about  the 

WOrricOWS  ami  gyre-carlins  that  haunted  about  the  anld  wa's  at  e'en,  and  the  lights  that 
he  had  Been,  and  the  cries  that  he  had  heard,  when  there  was  nae  mortal  ee  open  but  his 
BUI  :   and  eh  !   as  he  wad   thrum   them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  0*  me  avont   the  ingle  at 

e'en,  ami  a-  I  wad  gie  the  auld  silly  carle  grane  for  grane,  and  tale  for  tale,  though  1 
I  muckle  better  about   it  than  ever  he  did.     Ay,  ay     tiny  were  daft   day- thae; — 

hut   they  were  a'  vanity,  ami  waur.      and   it's    fitting   that    tiny  w  ha    hae  led  a  light    and 

evil  lite,  and  abused  charity  when  tiny  were  young,  suld  aiblins  come  to  lack  it  when 
they  are  auld." 

While  Ochiltree  was  thus  recounting  the  exploits  and  tricks  of  his  earlier  life,  with  a 
tone  in  which  glee  ami  compunction  alternately  predominated,  his  unfortunate  auditor 
had  Bat  down  upon  tin-  hermit's  seat,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  that  lassitude,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  generally  follows  a  course  of  events  that 
have  agitated  both.     The  effect  of  hi-  late  indisposition,  which  had  much  weakened  his 

system,  i tributed  to  ibis  lethargic  desj lency.     "Thepuir  bairn!"  said  auld  Edie, 

••an  he  sleeps  in  this  damp  hole,  he'll  maybe  wauken  nae  mair,  or  catch  some  -air 
disease.  It'-  no  the  -aim-  to  him  a-  to  the  like  o'  us,  that  can  sleep  ony  gate  an  ones  our 
wames  are  IV.     sit  up,  Maister  Lovel,  lad!  After  a's  come  ami  gane,  I  dare  say  the 

Captain-lad   will   do  weel   eneugh — and.   after   a",    ye    are    no   the  first    that    ha-    had    this 

misfortune.  I  hae  Been  mony  a  man  killed,  and  helped  to  kill  them  mysell,  though 
there  was  nai-  quarrel  between  us — and  if  it  isna  wrang  to  kill  folk  we  have  nae  quarrel 
wi',  just   because  they  wear  another  sort  of  a   cockade,  and  -peak  a  foreign  language,  I 

eanna  Bee  hut  a  man  may  have  excuse  for  killing  his  ain  mortal  foe.  that  comes  armed  to 

tie-  fair  field  to  kill  him.  I  ilinna  saj  it'-  right — God  forbid — or  that  it  isna  sinfu'  to 
take  awavwhat  ye  eanna  restore,  and  that'-  the  breath  of  man,  whilk  is  in  his  nostrils; — . 

but    I   Say  it  is  a  sin  t"  !»'  forgiven   if  it'-  repented  of.       Sinfu'   linn  are  we  a';    hut  if  ye 

wad  believe  an  auld  grej  ainner  that  ha-  seen  the  evil  o'  his  ways,  there  is  as  much 
promise  atween  the  twa  hoard-  o'  the  Testament  as  wad  save  the  worst  o'  us,  could  we 

but  think  Bae." 

With  such  scrape  of  c fort  and  of  divinity  a-  he  possessed,  the  mendicant  thus 

continued  t"  Bohcit  ami  compel  the  attention  of  Lovel,  until  the  twilight  began  to  fade 
into  night.     "  Now,"  -aid  I  Ichiltree,  "  I  w  ill  carry  ye  to  a  mair  com  enient  place,  w  here 

I    ha.-    sat    mony  a    time    t.,    hear    th.-    howlit    crying   Out    of  the    ivy   t"d.    and    to    See  the 

moonlight  come  through  the  auld  window-  o'  tin-  ruin-.   There  can  benaebodj  come  here 

after  this  ti '  night :  and  if  they  hae  made  ony  search,  thae  blackguard  Bhirra'-officers 

ami  constables,  it  will  hae  been  ower  lang  Byne.     Od,  they  are  as  great  coward-  as  ither 

folk,  wi'  a'  their  warrant-  and  kinji's  keys* — I  hae  "Jen  .-. •  "'  then)  a  gliflf  in    my  day, 

when   they  were  coming   rather  ower  near  me — But,  lauded    he  grace  for  it  1    liny   eanna 

•  The  king's  ken  are,  in  law  phrase,  the  crow-ban  and  hammers  used  to  force  doors  and  lucks  in  exci        n  oJ  the  king's 
warrant 
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stir  me  nun  for  ony  waur  than  an  auld  man  and  :i  beggar,  and  my  badge  is  a  gnde 
protection;  and  then  Miss  Isabella  Wardour  is  a  tower  o'  strength,  ye  ken" —  (Lovel 
sighed)—"  Awed,  dinna  be  casl  down — bowls  may  a'  row  right  yet — gie  the  lassie  time 
to  ken  her  mind.  She's  the  wale  o'  the  country  for  beauty,  and  a  gude  friend  o'  mine 
— I  gang  by  the  bridewell  as  safe  as  by  the  kirk  on  a  Sabbath — deil  ony  o'  them  daur 
hurl  a  hair  o'  auld  Edie's  head  now  j  I  keep  the  crown  o'  the  causey  when  I  gae  to  the 
borough,  and  rub  shouthers  wi'  a  bailie  wi'  as  little  concern  as  an  he  were  a  brock." 

While  the  mendicant  spoke  thus,  he  was  busied  in  removing  a  few  loose  stones  in  one 
angle  of  the  cave,  which  obscured  the  entrance  of  the  staircase  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
and  led  the  way  into  it.  followed  by  Lovel  in  passive  silence. 

"  The  air's  tree  eneugh,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  monks  took  care  o'  that,  for  they 
werena  a  lang-breathed  generation,  I  reckon  ;  they  hae  contrived  queer  tirlie-wirlie 
holes,  that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as  caller  as  a  kail-blade." 

Lovel  accordingly  found  the  staircase  well  aired,  and,  though  narrow,  it  was  neither 
ruinous  nor  long,  but  speedily  admitted  them  into  a  narrow  gallery  contrived  to  run 
within  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  received  air  and  light  through  apertures 
ingeniously  hidden  amid  the  florid  ornaments  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 

"  This  secret  passage  ance  gaed  round  great  part  o'  the  biggin,"  said  the  beggar,  "and 
through  thewa'  o'  the  place  I've  heard  Monkbarna  ca'  the  Refractory,"  [meaning  probably 
Refectory],  "  and  so  awa  to  the  Prior's  ain  house.  It's  like  he  could  use  it  to  listen 
what  the  monks  were  saying  at  meal-time, — and  then  he  might  come  ben  here  and  see 
that  they  were  busy  skreighing  awa  wi'  the  psalms  doun  below  there  ; — and  then,  when 
he  saw  a'  was  right  and  tight,  he  might  step  awa  and  fetch  in  a  bonnie  lass  at  the  cove 
yonder — for  they  were  queer  hands  the  monks,  unless  mony  lees  is  made  on  them. 
But  our  folk  were  at  great  pains  lang  s)rne  to  big  np  the  passage  in  some  parts,  and 
pu'  it  down  in  others,  for  fear  o'  some  uncanny  body  getting  into  it,  and  finding  their 
way  down  to  the  cove :  it  wad  hae  been  a  fashions  job  that — -by  my  certie,  some  o'  our 
necks  wad  hae  been  ewking." 

They  now  came  to  a  place  where  the  gallery  was  enlarged  into  a  small  circle,  sufficient 
to  contain  a  stone  seat.  A  niche,  constructed  exactly  before  it,  projected  forward  into 
the  chancel,  and  as  its  sides  were  latticed,  as  it  were,  with  perforated  stone-work,  it 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  chancel  in  every  direction,  and  was  probably  constructed, 
as  Edie  intimated,  to  be  a  convenient  watch-tower,  from  which  the  superior  priest, 
himself  unseen,  might  watch  the  behaviour  of  his  monks,  and  ascertain,  by  personal 
inspection,  their  punctual  attendance  upon  those  rites  of  devotion  which  his  rank 
exempted  him  from  sharing  with  them.  As  this  niche  made  one  of  a  regular  series 
which  stretched  along  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  in  no  respect  differed  from  the  rest 
when  seen  from  below,  the  secret  station,  screened  as  it  was  by  the  stone  figure  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  the  open  tracery  around  the  niche,  was  completely  hid 
from  observation.  The  private  passage,  confined  to  its  pristine  breadth,  had  originally 
continued  beyond  this  seat ;  but  the  jealous  precautions  of  the  vagabonds  who  frequented 
the  cave  of  St.  Ruth  had  caused  them  to  build  it  carefully  up  with  hewn  stones  from 
the  ruin. 

"  We  shall  be  better  here,"  said  Edie,  seating  himself  on  the  stone  bench,  and 
stretching  the  lappet  of  his  blue  gown  upon  the  spot,  when  he  motioned  Lovel  to  sit 
down  beside  him — "  we  shall  be  better  here  than  doun  below  ;  the  air's  free  and  mild, 
and  the  savour  of  the  wallflowers,  and  siccan  shrubs  as  grow  on  thae  ruined  wa's,  is  far 
mair  refreshing  than  the  damp  smell  doun  below  yonder.  They  smell  sweetest  by  night- 
time thae  flowers,  and  they're  maist  aye  seen  about  ruined  buildings.  Now,  Maistei 
Lovel,  can  ony  o'  you  scholars  gie  a  gude  reason  for  that  ?" 

Lovel  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  resumed  the  beggar,  "  that  they'll  be  like  mony  folk's  gude  gifts, 
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that  often  set  m  maisl  gracious  in  adversity— or  maybe  it's  a  parable,  to  teach  us  do  to 
alight  them  that  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  decay  of  tribulation,  since  God  sends 
odours  to  refresh  the  mirkest  hour,  and  Bowers  and  pleasant  bushes  to  clothe  the  ruined 
buildings.  And  now  1  wad  like  a  wise  man  to  tell  me  whether  Heaven  is  maist 
pleased    wi'   the    Bight    we   are    looking    upon — thae   pleasant    and   quiet    lang 

<>'  moonlight  that  are  lying  sae  .-till  on  the  floor  o'  this  auld  kirk,  and  glancing  tin h 

the  great  pillars  and  stanchions  o1  the  carved  windows,  and  just  dancing  like  on  the 
leaves  o'  the  dark  ivy  as  the  breath  o'  wind  shakes  it  I  wonder  whether  this  is  mair 
pleasing  to  Heaven  than  when  it  was  lighted  up  wi'  lamps  and  candles  nae  doubt,  and 
roughies,"  and  wi'  the  mirth  and  the  frankincent  that  they  speak  of  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  wi'  organs  assuredly,  and  mm  and  women  singers,  and  sackbuts,  and 
dulcimers,  and  a'  instruments  o'  music — 1  wonder  if  that  was  acceptable,  or  whether 
it  i-  of  these  grand  parafle  o'  ceremonies  that  holy  writ  says  '  It  is  an  abomination  to 
me.'  I  am  thinking,  Maister  Lovel  it'  twa  puir  contrite  spirits  like  yours  and  mine 
land  grace  to  make  our  petition" 

Here  Lovel  laid  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  mendicant's  arm,  saying — "Hush!  I  heard 
some  >>ne  speak." 

••I  am  dull  o'  hearing,"  answered  Edie,  in  a  whisper,  "but  we're  surely  safe  here — 

where  was  the  -olllld'r" 

Lovel  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  chancel,  which,  highly  ornamented,  occupied  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  the  carved  window,  which  let  in  a  iluod  of 
moonlight  over  it. 

"They  can  be  nane  o'  our  folk,"  said  Edie,  in  the  same  low  and  cautious  tone; 
'•there's  but  twa  0*  them  kens  o'  the  place,  and  they're  mony  a  mile  oil',  if  thej  are 
Still  hound  On  their  weary  pilgrimage.      I'll  never  think  it's  the  officers  here  at  this  time 

o'  night  1  am  nae  believer  in  auld  wives'  stories  about  ghaists,  though  tin-  is  gey  like. 
a  place  tor  them — But  mortal,  or  of  the  other  world,  here  they  come!  —  twa  men  and 
a  light" 

And  in  very  truth,  while  the  mendicant  spoke,  two  human  figures  darkened  with  their 

shadows   the  entrance  of  tin-  chancel  which   had    helbre  opened   to   the   moon-lit    meadow 

beyond,  ami  the  small  lantern  which  one  of  them  displayed,  glimmered  pale  in  the  clear 
and  Btrong  heams  of  the  moon,  as  the  evening  star  doe-  among  tin'  lights  of  the  departing 
day.  The  first  and  most  obvious  idea  was,  that,  despite  the  asseverations  of  Edie 
Ochiltree,  the  persons  who  approached  the  ruins  at  an  hour  so  uncommon  must  he  the 
officers  of  justice  in  quest  of  Lovel.     But   no  part  of  their  conduct  confirmed   the 

Suspicion.  A  touch  and  a  whisper  from  the  old  man  warned  Lovel  that  hi-  best 
course  «l  a-  to  remain  quiet  and  watch  their  motions  from  their  present  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Should  anything  appear  to  render  retreat  necessary,  they  had  behind  them  the 
private  staircase  and  cavern,  by  mean-  of  which  they  could  escape  into  the  wood  long 
before  any  danger  of  close  pursuit.  They  kept  themselves,  therefore,  as  -till  as  possible, 
and  observed  with  eager  and  anxious  curiosity,  every  accent  and  motion  of  these 
nocturnal  wanderers. 

After  conversing  together  sometime  in  whispers,  the  two  figures  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  tin'  chancel;  and  a  voice,  which  Lovel  at  once  recognised,  from  it-  torn-  and 
dialect  '"  '"'  thai  "'   Dousterswivel,  pronounced  in  a  1 lei-  hut  -till  a  smothered  ton:-, 

'•  Indeed,  mine  goot  sir,  ilere  cannot  he  one  finer  hour  nor  season  for  dls  great  purpose. 
You  shall  -ee,  mine  L'not  sir,  dat  it  is  all  one  hihhle'-hahhle  dat  .Mr.  Oldenbuck  -ay-,  and 
dat    he  know  -   no  more  of  what    he  -peak-  than  one   little  child.      Mine  -mil  !    he  ,  \i 

to  get    as   rich  a-  < .lew    for  his    poor  dirty  one  hundred   pounds,  which   I  care  no  I e 

about,  by  mine  honest  WOrt,  than  1  care  for  an  hundred  stivers.      Hut  to  you,  my  most 

*  Links,  or  torches. 
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munificent  ami  reverend  patron,  I  will  show  all  de  secrets  dal  arl  can  show — ay,  de 

secret  of  de  great  I'yniander." 

"  That  ntlu-r  ane,"  whispered  Edie,  "  maun  be,  according  to  a'  likelihood,  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour — 1  ken  oaebody  bu1  himsell  wad  come  here  at  this  time  at  e'en  wi'  that 
German  blackguard; — ane  wad  think  he's  bewitched  him — he  gars  him  e'en  trow  that 
chalk  i-  cheese.     Let's  see  what  they  can  be  doing." 

This  interruption,  and  the  low  tone  in  which  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  made  Lovel  lose  all 
sir  Arthur's  answer  to  the  adept,  excepting  the  last  three  emphatic  words,  "  Very  gnat 
expense;" — to  which  Dousterswivel  at  once  replied — "Expenses! — to  be  sure — dere 
must  be  de  great  expenses.  Von  do  not  expect  to  reap  before  yon  do  sow  de  seed:  de 
expense  is  de  seed — de  riches  and  de  mine  of  goot  metal,  and  now  de  great  big  chests 
of  plate,  they  are  de  crop — vary  goot  crop  too,  on  mine  wort.  Now.  Sir  Arthur,  you 
have  sowed  this  night  one  little  seed  of  ten  guineas  like  one  pinch  of  snulf,  or  so  big; 
and  if  you  do  not  reap  de  great  harvest  — dat  is,  de  great  harvest  for  de  little  pinch  of 
seed,  for  it  must  be  proportions,  you  must  know — then  never  call  one  honest  man, 
Herman  Dousterswivel.  Now  you  see,  mine  patron — for  I  will  not  conceal  mine  -ecret 
from  you  at  all — you  see  this  little  plate  of  silver; — you  know  de  moon  measureth  de 
wdiole  zodiack  in  de  space  of  twenty-eight  day — every  shild  knows  dat.  "Well,  I  take 
a  silver  plate  when  she  is  in  her  fifteenth  mansion,  which  mansion  is  in  de  head  of 
Libra,  and  I  engrave  upon  one  side  de  worts,  ^hcbbni'StfjCmolft  ^Cfjartatljan — 
dat  is,  de  Emblems  of  de  Intelligence  of  de  moon — and  I  make  his  picture  like  a  flying 
serpent  with  a  turkey-cock's  head — vary  well.  Then  upon  this  side  I  make  de  table  of 
de  moon,  which  is  a  square  of  nine,  multiplied  into  itself,  with  eighty-one  numbers  on 
every  side,  and  diameter  nine — dere  it  is  done  very  proper.  Now  I  will  make  dis  avail 
me  at  de  change  of  every  quarter-moon  dat  I  shall  find  by  de  same  proportions  of 
expenses  I  lay  out  in  de  suffumigations,  as  nine,  to  de  product  of  nine  multiplied  into 
itself — But  I  shall  lind  no  more  to-night  as  maybe  two  or  dree  times  nine,  because  dere 
is  a  thwarting  power  in  de  house  of  ascendency." 

"  But,  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  simple  Baronet,  "  does  not  this  look  like  magic  ? — I 
am  a  true  though  unworthy  son  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foul  fiend." 

"  Bah  !  bah  ! — not  a  bit  magic  in  it  at  all — not  a  bit — It  is  all  founded  on  de  planetary 
influence,  and  de  sympathy  and  force  of  numbers.  I  will  show  you  much  finer  dan  dis. 
I  do  not  say  dere  is  not  de  spirit  in  it,  because  of  de  suflumigation ;  but,  if  you  are  not 
afraid,  he  shall  not  be  invisible." 

"  I  have  no  curiosity  to  see  him  at  all,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  courage  seemed, 
from  a  certain  quaver  in  his  accent,  to  have  taken  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

"  Dat  is  great  pity,"  said  Dousterswivel ;  "  I  should  have  liked  to  show  you  de  spirit 
dat  guard  dis  treasure  like  one  fierce  watchdog — but  I  know  how  to  manage  him; — you 
would  not  care  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  indifference ;  "  I  think  we 
have  but  little  time." 

"You  shall  pardon  me,  my  patron;  it  is  not  yet  twelve,  and  twelve  precise  is  just 
our  planetary  hours;  and  I  coidd  show  you  de  spirit  vary  well,  in  de  meanwhile,  just 
for  pleasure.  You  see  I  would  draw  a  pentagon  within  a  circle,  which  is  no  trouble  at 
all,  and  make  my  suflumigation  within  it,  and  dere  we  would  be  like  in  one  strong  castle, 
and  you  would  hold  de  sword  while  I  did  say  de  needful  worts.  Den  you  should  see  de 
solid  wall  open  like  de  gate  of  ane  city,  and  den — let  me  see — ay,  you  should  see  first 
one  stag  pursued  by  three  black  greyhounds,  and  they  should  pull  him  down  as  they  do 
at  de  elector's  great  hunting-match  ;  and  den  one  ugly,  little,  nasty  black  negro  should 
appear  and  take  de  Stag  from  them— and  paf — all  should  be  gone;  den  you  should  hear 
horns  winded  dat  all  de  ruins  should  ring — mine  wort,  they  should  play  fine  hunting 
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piece,  as  goot  as  him  yon  call'd  Fischer  with  his  oboi  \  vary  well— den  comes  one  herald. 
a-  we  (-ill    Erahold,  winding  his   horn — and   den  come  de  gri  at    Peolphan,  called  the 
Blighty  Hunter  of  de  North,  mounted  on  hims  Mark  steed — Bui  urn  would  not  ca 
Bee  all  thi-  ?"* 

••  Why,  I  am  not  afraid," an-wered  tin'  poor  liaronet, — "it' — that  is — does  anything — 
any  great  mischiefs,  happen  on  such  occasions?" 

••  Bah  !  mischiefs .  no  '. — sometimes  if  de  circle  be  no  quite  just,  or  de  beholder  be  de 
frightened  coward,  and  not  hold  de  sword  firm  and  straight  towards  him,  de  ( treat  Hunter 
will  take  1 » i  —  advantage,  and  drag  him  exorcist  out  of  de  circle  and  throttle  him.  Dat  does 
happens." 

•■  Well  then,  Dousterswivel,  with  every ifidence  in  my  courage  and  your  skill,  we 

will  dispense  with  this  apparition,  and  go  on  to  the  business  of1  the  night." 

"  With  all  mini'  In-art — it  i-  jii-l  out-  tiling  to  tin-  —  ami  now  it  i-  de  time — hold  you  de 
Bword  till  I  kindle  il<-  little  what  you  call  chip.'' 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  set  fire  to  a  little  pile  of  chips,  touched  and  prepared  with 
some  bituminous  substance  to  make  them  burn  fiercely  ;  and  when  the  Same  was  at  the 
highest,  and  Lightened,  with  it-  shortlived  glare,  all  the  ruin-  around,  the  German  Sung 

in  a  handful  ofperfu s,  whirl,  produced  a  strong  and  pungent  odour.  The  exorcist  and 

bis  pupil  both  were  bo  much  affected  as  to  cough  and  sneeze  heartily  =  and,  as  the  vapour 
floated  around  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  penetrated  every  crevice,  it  produced  the 
same  effect  on  the  beggar  and  Lovel. 

•■  Was  that  an  echo?"  said  tin-  Baronet,  astonished  at  the  sternutation  which  resounded 
from  above;  "or" — drawing  close  to  the  adept,  "can  it  In-  the  spirit  you  talked  of, 
ridiculing  our  attempt  upon  his  hidden  treasures?" 

"N— n — iw,  muttered  the  German,  who  began  to  partake  of  his  pupil's  terrors,  "I 
Imp,-  not." 

Here  a  \  Lolent  explosion  of  sneezing,  which  the  mendicanl  was  unable  to  suppress,  and 
which  could  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  the  dying  fall  of  an  echo,  accompanied  by 
a  grunting  half-smothered  cough,  confounded  the  two  treasure-seekers.  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  !"  said  the  Baronet. 

••  AUe  t/utm  Qt  istt  rn,  loben  den  Herrn!"  ejaculated  the  terrified  adept.  '•  I  was  begun 

to  think."  he  continued,  after  a  moment'.-  -ilencc.  "  that  this  would  be  de  bestermOSt  done 

iii  de  day-light — we  was  bestermost  to  go  away  just  now." 

•■  3Tou  juggling  villain !"  said  the  Baronet,  in  whom  these  expressions  awakened  a  sus- 
picion that  o\  ercame  his  terrors,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  sense  of  desperation  arising 
from  the  apprehension  of  impending  ruin — "you  juggling  mountebank!  thi-  i-  some 
legerdemain  trick  of  yours  to  get  off  from  the  performance  of  your  promise,  as  you  have 
so  often  done  before.  But,  before  Heaven!  I  will  this  night  know  what  I  have  trusted 
to  when  I  suffered  you  to  fool  me  on  to  my  ruin!  Go  on,  then — come  fairy,  come  fiend, 
you  -hall  -how  me  that  treasure,  or  confess  yourself  a  knave  and  an  impostor,  or,  by  the 
faith  of  a  desperate  and  ruined  man,  I'll  -end  you  where  you  shall  Bee  spirits  enough." 

'1'he  treasure-findi  r.  trembling  between  his  tenor  for  the  supernatural  beings  by  whom 
he  Bupposed  him-elt'  to  be  surrounded,  and  for  his  life,  which  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  desperate  man,  could  only  bring  out,  "Mine  patron,  this  is  not  the  allerbestmost 
( Sonsider,  mine  honoured  sir,  that  de  spirits" 

•  A  great  deal  of  stuff  to  the  same  purpose  with  that  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  German  adept,  may  be  found  in  Reginald 
-■.  of  Witchcraft,  Third  Bdttton,  folio,  London,  1665.    The  Appendix  Exci    ent    Difcoune  of 

the  Nature  and  £  B  I  I  author  (Reginald Scot),  the  Si 

now  added  in  thi-  Third  Kdition  as  succcd.  Qpleting  of  the  whole  work.     This 

SeeondHook.fi  i-  succedaneou-.  to  the  lir>t.  i>.  in   fact,  entirely  at  variance  with   it;    for   the  Work   "I    I; 

I  compilation  of  the  ah.nrd  and  lupentitHJUl  ideas  concerning  witches  so  generally  entertained  at  the  time,  and  the 
pretended  conclusion  is  a  serious  treatise  on  the  various  means  of  conjuring  astral  spirits. 
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Here  Edit',  who  began  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  scene,  utt<  red  an  extraordinary 
howl,  being  an  exaltation  and  a  prolongation  of  the  most  deplorable  whine  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  solicit  charity. 

Dousterswrs  el  Sung  himself  on  his  knees — "  Dear  Sir  Arthurs,  let  us  go,  or  let  me  go  !" 

"No,  you  cheating  scoundrel!"  said  the  knight,  unsheathing  the  -word  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  purposes  of  the  exorcism,  "that  shift  shall  not  serve  you — Monkbarns 
warned  me  long  since  of  your  juggling  pranks — I  will  see  this  treasure  before  you  leave 
tlii.-.  place,  or  I  will  have  you  confess  yourself  an  impostor,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  run  this 
sword  through  you,  though  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  rise  around  us  !" 

'•  For  de  lofe  of  Heaven  be  patient,  mine  honoured  patron,  and  you  shall  liafe  all  de 
treasure  as  I  knows  of — yes,  you  shall  indeed — But  do  not  speak  about  de  spirits — it 
makes  dem  angry." 

Edie  Ochiltree  here  prepared  himself  to  throw  in  another  groan,  but  was  restrained  by 
Lovel,  who  began  to  take  a  more  serious  interest,  as  he  observed  the  earnest  and  almost 
desperate  demeanour  of  Sir  Arthur.  Dousterswivel,  having  at  once  before  his  eyes  the 
fear  of  the  foul  fiend,  and  the  violence  of  Sir  Arthur,  played  his  part  of  a  conjuror  ex- 
tremely ill,  hesitating  to  assume  the  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to  deceive  the  latter, 
lest  it  should  give  offence  to  the  invisible  cause  of  his  alarm.  However,  after  rolling  his 
eyes,  muttering  and  sputtering  German  exorcisms,  with  contortions  of  his  face  and  person, 
rather  flowing  from  the  impulse  of  terror  than  of  meditated  fraud,  he  at  length  proceeded 
to  a  corner  of  the  building  where  a  flat  stone  lay  upon  the  ground,  bearing  upon  its 
surface  the  effigy  of  an  armed  warrior  in  a  recumbent  posture  carved  in  bas-relief.  He 
muttered  to  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mine  patrons,  it  is  here — Got  save  us  all !" 

Sir  Arthur,  who,  after  the  first  moment  of  his  superstitious  fear  was  over,  seemed  to 
have  bent  up  all  his  faculties  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adventure, 
lent  the  adept  his  assistance  to  turn  over  the  stone,  which,  by  means  of  a  lever  that  the 
adept  had  provided,  their  joint  force  with  difficulty  effected.  No  supernatural  light  burst 
forth  from  below  to  indicate  the  subterranean  treasury,  nor  was  there  any  apparition  of 
spirits,  earthly  or  infernal.  But  when  Dousterswivel  had,  with  great  trepidation,  struck 
a  few  strokes  with  a  mattock,  and  as  hastily  thrown  out  a  shovelful  or  two  of  earth  (for 
they  came  provided  with  the  tools  necessary  for  digging,)  something  was  heard  to  ring  like 
the  sound  of  a  falling  piece  of  metal,  and  Dousterswivel,  hastily  catching  up  the  substance 
which  produced  it,  and  which  his  shovel  had  thrown  out  along  with  the  earth,  exclaimed, 
"  On  mine  dear  wort,  mine  patrons,  dis  is  all — it  is  indeed ;  I  mean  all  we  can  do  to- 
night ;" — and  he  gazed  round  him  with  a  cowering  and  fearful  glance,  as  if  to  see  from 
what  corner  the  avenger  of  his  imposture  was  to  start  forth. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  and  then  repeated,  still  more  sternly,  "  I  will  be 
satisfied — I  will  judge  by  mine  own  eyes."  He  accordingly  held  the  object  to  the  light  of 
the  lantern.  It  was  a  small  case,  or  casket, — for  Lovel  could  not  at  the  distance  exactly 
discern  its  shape,  which,  from  the  Baronet's  exclamation  as  he  opened  it,  he  concluded 
was  filled  with  coin.  "  Ay,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  this  is  being  indeed  in  good  luck  !  and 
if  it  omens  proportional  success  upon  a  larger  venture,  the  venture  shall  lie  made.  That 
six  hundred  of  Goldieword's,  added  to  the  other  incumbent  claims,  must  have  been  ruin 
indeed.  If  you  think  we  can  parry  it  by  repeating  this  experiment — suppose  when  the 
moon  next  changes, — I  will  hazard  the  necessary  advance,  come  by  it  how  I  may." 

"O  mine  good  patrons,  do  not  speak  about  all  dat,"  said  Dousterswivel,  "as  just  now, 
but  help  me  to  put  de  shtone  to  de  rights,  and  let  us  begone  our  own  ways."  And  ac- 
cordingly, so  soon  as  the  stone  was  replaced,  he  hurried  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  now  resigned 
once  more  to  his  guidance,  away  from  a  spot,  where  the  German's  guilty  conscience  and 
superstitious  fears  represented  goblins  as  lurking  behind  each  pillar  with  the  purpose  of 
punishing  his  treachery. 
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•■  sun-  onybody  e'er  the  like  o'  that !"  said  Edie,  when  they  had  disappeared  like  shadow  - 
through  the  gate  by  which  tln-y  bad  entered — "saw  ony  creature  living  e'er  the  like  o' 
that !  — 11 11 1  what  can  we  do  for  that  puir  doited  deevil  of  a  knight-baronet  ?  Od,  he  she*  ed 
muckle  mair  -punk,  too,  than  I  thought  had  been  in  him — I  thought  1"'  wad  hae  sent 
cauld  iron  through  the  vagabond —  Sir  Arthur  wasna  halfsae  bauld  at  Bessie's-apron  yon 
night — but  then  his  blood  was  np  even  now,  and  that  makes  an  unco  difference.  1  hae 
Been  mony  a  man  wad  hae  I'cllcd  another  an  anger  him,  that  wadna  muckle  hae  liked 
a  clink  against  Crummie's-horn  yon  time.     But  what'-  to  be  done?" 

••I  suppose," said  Lovel,  "his  faith  in  tins  fellow  is  entirely  restored  by  this  deception, 
which,  unquestionably,  he  had  arranged  beforehand." 

"What!  the  siller? — Ay,  ay — trust  him  for  that — they  that  hide  ken  best  where  to 
tind.  lie  want-  to  wile  him  out  o'  bis  last  guinea,  and  then  escape  to  his  ain  country,  the 
land-louper.  I  wad  likeit  weeljusi  to  hae  come  in  at  the  clipping-time,  and  gien  him  a 
lounder  wi'  my  pike-staff;  he  wad  hae  taen  it  for  a  bennison  frae  some  o'  the  auld  dead 
abbots.  But  it's  best  no  to  be  rash  ;  Bticking  disna  gang  by  strength,  but  by  the  guiding 
o'  the  gully,     l'-e  be  apsides  wi'  him  ae  da}'." 

••  What  if  you  Bhould  inform  Mr.  Oldbuck?"  said  LoveL 

•'(  hi.  I  il  i  una  ken — Monkbarns  and  Sir  Arthur  are  like,  and  yet  they're  no  like  neither. 
nfonkbarns  has  while-  influence  wi'  him,  and  while-  sir  Arthur  cares  as  little  about  him 
BS  about  the  like  o'  me.  Monkbarns  is  no  that  ower  wise  himsell,  in  some  things; — he 
wad  believe  a  bodle  to  be  an  auld  Roman  coin,  as  he  ea's  it.  or  a  ditch  to  be  a  camp,  upon 
ony  leasing  that  idle  folk  made  about  it.  1  hae  garr'd  him  trow  mony  a  queer  tale  mysell, 
gude  forgie  me.  lint  wi'  a'  that,  he  ha-  unco  little  sympathy  wi'  ither  folks  ;  and  he's 
Snell  and  dure  eneugh  in  ca.-ting  up  their  nonsense  to  them,  as  if  lie  had  nane  o'  his  ain. 
He'll  listen  the  hale  day,  an  ye'U  tell  him  about  tales  o'  Wallace,  and  Blind  Harry,  and 
Davie  Lindsay  ;  but  ye  mannna  speak  to  him  about  ghaists  or  fairies,  or  spirit-  walking 
the  earth,  or  the  like  o'  that;  — he  had  amaist  (lung  auld  Caxon  out  o'  the  window  (and 
he  might  just  as  weel  hae  flung  awa  his  best  wig  after  him),  for  threeping  lie  had  seen  a 
ghaist  at  the  humlock-knowe.  Now,  if  he  was  taking  it  up  in  this  way,  he  wad  set  up 
the  tether's  birse,  and  maybe  do  mair  ill  nor  gude — he's  done  that  twice  or  thrice  about 
time  mine-warks  ;  ye  wad  thought  Sir  Arthur  had  a  pleasure  in  gaun  on  wi'  them  the 
dl  'per,  the  mair  he  was  warn'd  against  it  by  Monkbarns." 

■'  What  say  you  then."  -aid  I.nyel,  "to  letting  Mi-s  Wanlour  know  the  circumstance?" 

"  On,  puir  thing,  how  could  she  stop  her  father  doing  his  pleasure  ? — and,  besides,  what 
wad  it  help?  There's  a  sough  in  the  country  about  that  six  hundred  pounds,  and  there's 
a  writer  chield  in  Edinburgh  has  been  driving  the  spur-rowels  o'  the  law  up  to  the  head 
into  Sir  Arthur'-  sides  to  gar  him  pay  it,  and  if  he  canna,  he  maun  gang  to  jail  or  tlee 
the  country.  He's  like  a  desperate  man,  and  just  catches  at  this  chance  as  a'  he  ha- left, 
to  escape  utter  perdition  ;  so  what  signifies  plaguing  the  puir  lassie  about  what  canna  be 
helped?  And  besides,  to  Say  the  truth,  I  wadna  like  to  tell  the  secret  o'  this  place.  It's 
unco  convenient,  ye  see  yoursel],  to  hae  a  hiding-hole  o'  ane's  ain;  and  though  I  be  out 
o'  the  line  o'  needing  ane  e'en  now.  and  trust  in  the  power  o'  grace  that  I'll  ne'er  do 
onything  to  need  ane  again,  yet  naebody  kens  what  temptation  ane  may  be  gien  ower  to 
— and,  to  be  brief,  I  downa  bide  the  thought  of  onybody  kennin  about  the  place  ; — they 
say,  keep  a  tliinir  .-e\en  year,  an'  yell  aye  tind  a  use  for't — and  maybe  I  may  need  the 
cove,  cither  for  mysell,  or  for  some1  ither  body." 

This  argument,  in  which  Edie  Ochiltree,  notwithstanding  his  scraps  of  morality  and 
of  divinity,  seemed  to  take,  perhaps  from  old  habit,  a  personal  interest,  could  not  be 
handsomely  controverted  by  Lovel,  who  was  at  that  moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
secret  of  which  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  so  jealous.     • 

This  incident,  however,  was  of  great  service  to  Lovel,  as  diverting  his  mind  from  the 
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unhappy  occurrence  of  the  evening,  and  considerably  rousing  the  energies  which  had 
been  stii|>iiin]  by  the  first  view  of  his  calamity.  He  reflected  thai  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  followed  that  a  dangerous  wound  must  !"■  a  fatal  one — that  he  bad  been  Lurried 

from  tin.- spot  even  before  th<-  -nr«r<-< >n  hail  <-\|>n'»rcl  any  opinion  of  Captain  M'Intyre'a 
situation — and  thai  he  bad  duties  on  earth  to  perform,  even  should  the  very  worst  be  true, 
which,  if  they  could  no!  restore  his  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  innocence,  would  furnish 
a  motive  for  enduring  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  a  course  of  active 
benevolence. — Such  were  hovel's  feelings,  when  the  hour  arm  ed  when,  according  to  Edie's 
calculation — who.  by  some  train  or  process  of  his  own  in  observing  the  heavenly  bodies, 
stood  independent  of  the  assistance  of  a  watch  or  timekeeper — it  was  fitting  they  should 
lea;  e  their  hiding-place,  and  intake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  meet  Lieutenant 
Taffril's  hoat  according  to  appointment. 

They  retreated  by  the  same  passage  which  had  admitted  them  to  the  prior's  secret  seat 
of  observation,  and  when  they  issued  from  the  grotto  into  the  wood,  the  birds,  which  began 
to  chirp,  and  even  to  sing,  announced  that  the  dawn  was  advanced.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  light  and  amber  clouds  that  appeared  over  the  sea,  as  soon  as  their  exit  from  the 
copse  permitted  them  to  view  the  horizon. — Morning,  said  to  be  friendly  to  the  muses, 
has  probably  obtained  this  character  from  its  effect  upon  the  fancy  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  Even  to  those  who,  like  Lovel,  have  spent  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night,  the 
breeze  of  the  dawn  brings  strength  and  quickening  both  of  mind  and  body.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  renewed  health  and  vigour  that  Lovel,  guided  by  the  trusty  mendicant,  brushed 
away  the  dew  as  he  traversed  the  downs  which  divided  the  Den  of  St.  Ruth,  as  the  woods 
surrounding  the  ruins  were  popularly  called,  from  the  sea-shore. 

The  first  level  beam  of  the  sun,  as  his  brilliant  disk  began  to  emerge  from  the  ocean, 
shot  full  upon  the  little  gun-brig  which  was  lying-to  in  the  offing — close  to  the  shore  the 
boat  was  already  waiting,  Taffril  himself,  with  his  naval  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  seated 
in  the  stern.  He  jumped  ashore  when  he  saw  the  mendicant  and  Lovel  approach,  and, 
shaking  the  latter  heartily  by  the  hand,  begged  him  not  to  be  cast  down.  "  M'Intyre's 
wound,"  he  said,  "  was  doubtful,  but  far  from  desperate."  His  attention  had  got  hovel's 
baggage  privately  sent  on  board  the  brig;  "  and,"  he  said,  "he  trusted  that,  if  Lovel 
chose  to  stay  with  the  vessel,  the  penalty  of  a  short  cruize  would  be  the  only  disagreeable 
consequence  of  his  rencontre.  As  for  himself,  his  time  and  motions  were  a  good  deal  at 
his  own  disposal,"  he  said,  "  excepting  the  necessary  obligation  of  remaining  on  his  station.' 

"  We  will  talk  of  our  farther  motions,"  said  Lovel,  "as  we  go  on  board." 

Then  turning  to  Edie,  he  endeavoured  to  put  money  into  his  hand.  "  I  think,"  said 
Edie,  as  he  tendered  it  back  again,  "  the  hale  folk  hen-  have  either  gane  daft,  or  they  hae 
made  a  vow  to  ruin  my  trade,  as  they  say  ower  muckle  water  drowns  the  miller.  1  hae 
had  mair  gowd  offered  me  within  this  twa  or  three  weeks  than  lever  saw  in  my  life  afore. 
Keep  the  siller,  lad — ye'll  hae  need  o't,  I'se  warrant  ye,  and  I  hae  nam- :  my  claes  is  nae 
great  things,  and  I  get  a  blue  gown  every  year,  and  as  mony  siller  groats  as  the  king,  God 
bless  him,  is  years  auld — you  and  I  serve  the  same  master,  ye  ken.  Captain  Taffril ;  there's 
rigging  provided  for — and  my  meat  and  drink  I  get  for  the  asking  in  my  rounds,  or,  at 
an  orra  time,  I  can  gang  a  day  without  it,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  for  mine ; — 
so  that  a'  the  siller  I  need  is  just  to  buy  tobacco  and  sneeshin,  and  maybe  a  dram  at  a 
time  in  a  cauld  day-,  though  I  am  nae  dram-drinker  to  be  a  gaberlunzie ; — sae  take  back 
your  gowd,  and  just  gie  me  a  lily-white  shilling." 

Upon  these  whims,  which  In-  imagined  intimately  connected  with  the  honour  of  his 
vagabond  profession,  Edie  was  flint  and  adamant,  not  to  be  moved  by  rhetoric  or  entreaty  ; 
and  therefore  Lovel  was  under  the  necessity  of  again  pocketing  his  intended  bounty-,  and 
taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the  mendicant  by  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him 
of   his  cordial  gratitude  for  the  very  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  him, 
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i- mmending,  at  the  some  time,  secrecy  as  to  what  they  hod  that  night   witnessed. 

•  Y.  needna  doubt  that,"  said  Ochiltree;  "I  never  tell'd  tales  out  o'yon  cove  in  my  life, 
though  monj  .1  qui  1  r  thing  I  hae  Been  iu'i." 

The  boat  now  put  off.     The  old  man  remai 1  looking  after  it  n<  it  made  rapidly 

towards  the  brig  under  the  impulse  of  six  stout  rowers,  and  Lovel  beheld  him  again  wave 
his  blue  bonnet  as  a  token  of  farewell  ere  he  turned  from  his  fixed  posture,  and  began  to 
move  slowly  along  the  sands  a~  if  resuming  his  customary  perambulations. 


'      siptf  c    tt  i    I      ;  '       -       '  ; 


Wiser  Raymond,  as  in  his  closet  pent. 
Laughs  at  such  danger  and  adventurcment, 
When  half  his  lands  are  spent  in  golden  smoke, 
And  now  his  second  hopeful  glasse  is  broke, 
But  yet,  if  haply  his  third  furnace  hold, 
Devoteth  all  his  pots  and  pans  to  gold.* 


[57K"^7pJ<^  BOUT  a  week  after  the  adventures  commemorated  in  our  last  chapter, 

'Sfc^^rQ  ^r-  Oldbuck,  descending  to  his  breakfast-parlour,  found  that  his  woman- 

(^l*'arW':^  kind  were  not  upon  duty,  liis  toast  not  made,  and  the  silver  jug,  which  was 

'jS'^L^'  '  " '"''  '"  receive  his  libations  of  mum,  not  duly  aired  for  its  reception. 
''--^fW^'^^iii'  "  This  confounded  hot-brained  boy!"  he  said  to  himself;  "now  that 
L^4u&£!tt — ei  ne  Regius  to  get  out  of  danger,  I  can  tolerate  this  life  no  longer.  All 
goes  to  sixes  and  sevens — an  universal  saturnalia  seems  to  be  proclaimed  in  my  peaceful 
and  orderly  family.  I  ask  for  my  sister — no  answer.  I  call,  I  shout — I  invoke  niv 
inmates  by  more  names  that  the  Romans  gave  to  their  deities — at  length,  Jenny,  whose 
shrill  voice  I  have  heard  this  half-hour  lilting  in  the  Tartarean  regions  of  the  kitchen, 
condescends  to  hear  me  and  reply,  but  without  coming  up-stairs,  so  the  conversation 
must  be  continued  at  the  top  of  my  lungs." — Here  he  again  began  to  hollow  aloud — 
"  Jenny,  where's  Miss  Oldbuck  ?" 

"  Miss  Grizzy's  in  the  captain's  room." 

"  Umph  !  I  thought  so — and  where's  my  niece?" 

"  Miss  Mary's  making  the  captain's  tea." 

"  Umph  !  I  supposed  as  much  again — and  where's  ('axon  ?" 

*  The  author  cannot  remember  where  these  lines  are  to  be  found  :  perhaps  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires. 
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•■  Awa  to  tli.-  town  about  the  captain's  fowling-gnn  ami  his  Betting-dog." 

■■  A  i i.l  who  tin'  devil's  to  dress  mj  periwig,  you  silly  jade  ?  -when  you  knew  thai  Bliss 
Wardour  ami  Sir  Arthur  were  coming  lure  early  after  breakfast,  how  could  you  let  Caxon 
go  ">i  such  a  Tomfool's  errand?" 

•■  Me!  what  could  I  hinder  him? — your  honour wadna  hae  us  contradict  the  captain 
e'en  now,  ami  him  maybe  deeing r" 

•■  Dying!"  said  the  alarmed  Antiquary, — "eh!  what?  has  he  been  worse?" 

••  Na.  he's  no  nae  waur  that  I  ken  of."* 

••  Then  he  must  be  better — and  what  good  is  a  dog  and  a  gun  to  do  here,  but  the  one 
t..  destroy  all  mv  furniture,  steal  front  my  larder,  and  perhaps  worry  the  cat,  and  the 
other  to  shoot  somebody  through  the  head.  He  has  had  gunning  and  pistolling  enough 
tn  serve  him  one  while,  I  should  think." 

Here  Bliss  Oldbuck  entered  the  parlour,  at  the  door  of  which  Oldbuck  was  carrying 
on  tlii -  conversation,  he  bellowing  downward  to  Jenny,  and  she  again  screaming  upward 
in  reply. 

••  Dear  brother,"  said  the  uM  la.lv.  "  ye'l]  cry  yoursell  as  hoarse  as  a  cm-hie — is  that  tin- 
way  to  skreigh  when  there's  a  sick  person  in  the  house?" 

•■  Upon  my  word,  the  sick  person's  like  to  have  all  the  house  to  himself.  I  lane  gone 
without  my  breakfast,  and  am  like  to  go  without  mywigj  and  1  must  not,  I  suppose, 
presume  to  say  I  feel  either  hunger  or  cold,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sick  gentleman  who 

lies  six  r< i-  o£F,  and  who  feels  himself  well  enough  to  semi  for  his  dog  and  gun,  though 

he  knows  1  detest  such  implements  ever  since  our  elder  brother,  poor  Willieward,  marched 
out  of  the  world  on  a  pair  of  .lamp  feet  caught  in  the  Kitth  litting-nio.-s.  But  that  signifies 
nothing  ;  I  suppose  I  Bhall  be  expected  by  and  by  to  lend  a  hand  to  carry  Squire  Hector 
out  upon  his  litter,  while  he  indulges  his  sportsman-like  propensities  by  shooting  my 
as,  or  my  turkeys — I  think  any  of  the  fens  natures  are  safe  from  him  for  one 
while." 

Bliss  Mlntyre  now  entered,  ami  began  to  her  usual  morning's  task  of  arranging  her 
uncle's  breakfast,  with  the  alertm-ss  of  one  who  is  too  late  in  setting  about  a  task,  and  is 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  this  did  not  avail  her.  "  Take  care,  you  silly 
womankind — that  mum's  too  near  tin.-  fire — the  bottle  will  hurst ;  and  I  suppose  you 
intend  to  reduce  the  toast  to  a  cinder  as  a  burnt-offering  for  Juno,  or  what  do  you  call 
her — the  female  .III;  there,  with  some  guch  Pantheon  kind  of  a  name,  that  your  wise 
brother  ha-,  in  hi-  firef  moments  of  mature  reflection,  ordered  up  as  a  lilting  inmate  of 
my  house  (I  thank  him),  ami  meet  company  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  womankind  of  my 
household  in  their  daily  conversation  and  intercourse  with  him." 

■■  1  tear  uncle,  don't  be  angry  about  the  pom-  spaniel ;  -he's  been  tied  up  at  my  brother's 

lodging-  at   Fairport,  and  -he's   broke   her  chain   twice,  and  came  running  down   here   to 

him:  and  you  would  not  have  US  heat  the  faithful  beast  away  from  the  door? — it  moans 

a-  if  it  had  sonn  1'  poor  Hector's  misfortune,  and  will  hardly  stir  from  the  door  of 

his  room." 

"  Why,"  said  his  uncle,  "  they  -aid  ('axon  had  gone  to  Fairport  after  his  dog  and  gun." 
"  0  dear  sir,  no."  answered  Bliss  M'Intyre,  "it  was  to  fetch  some  dressings  that  were 

wanted,  and  Hector  only  wished  him  to  bring  out  his  gun,  as  he  was"  going  to  Fairport 

at  any  rate." 

"Well,   then,   it  i.-  m.t   altogether  so  foolish   a  business,  considering  what  a   mess   of 

womankind  have  been  about  it — Dressings,  quotha? — and  who  is  to  dress  my  wig? — 

Bui   I  BUppose  Jenny  will  undertake" — continued  the  old  bachelor,  looking  at  himself  in 
the  gla "to  make  it  somewhat  decent.     And  now  let  us  set  to  breakfast — with  what 

■  It  is.  I  habere,  a  piece  of  free-masonry,  or  a  point  of  conscience,  among  the  Scottisli  lower  or.k-rs,  n.  v.  r  to  admit  that  a 
patient  is  doing  better.  The  closest  approach  to  recover;  which  they  can  be  brought  to  aJlow,  is,  that  the  party  inquired 
after  is  "  Nae  waur." 
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ippi  tite  we  limy.  Well  may  I  say  to  Hector,  as  sir  I  jaac  Newton  did  to  lii-  dog  1  diamond, 
when  tlic  animal  (I  detest  dogs)  flung  down  the- taper  among  calculations  which  had 
occupied  the  philosopher  for  twenty  years,  and  consumed  the  whole  mass  of  material — 
Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  has)  done!" 

"  1  assure  you,  sir,"  replied  hi<  niece,  "  my  brother  i>  quite  sensible  of  the  rashness  of 
his  own  behaviour,  and  allows  that  Mr.  Love!  behaved  very  handsomely." 

"And  much  good  that  will  do,  when  he  has  frightened  the  lad  out  of  the  country! 
I  tell  thee,  Mary,  Hector's  understanding,  and  tar  more'  that  of  feminity,  is  inadequate  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  has  occasioned  to  the  present  age  and  to 
posterity — aureum  quidem  opus — a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  with  notes  illustrative  of  all 
that  is  clear,  and  all  that  is  dark,  and  all  that  is  neither  dark  nor  clear,  but  hovers  in 
dusky  twilight  in  the  region  of  Caledonian  antiquities.  1  ■would  have  made  rne  Celtic 
panegyrists  look  about  them.  Fingal,  as  they  conceitedly  term  Fin-Mac-Coul,  should 
have  disappeared  before  my  search,  rolling  himself  in  his  cloud  like  the  spirit  of  Loda. 
Such  an  opportunity  can  hardly  again  occur  to  an  ancient  and  grey-haired  man  ;  and  to 
see  it  lost  by  the  madcap  spleen  of  a  hot-headed  boy!  But  I  submit — Heaven's  will 
be  done ! " 

Thus  continued  the  Antiquary  to  maunder,  as  his  sister  expressed  it,  during  the  whole 
time  of  breakfast,  while,  despite  of  sugar  and  honey,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  Scottish 
morning  tea-table,  his  reflections  rendered  the  meal  bitter  to  all  who  heard  them.  But 
they  knew  the  nature  of  the  man.  "  Monkbarns's  bark,"  said  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck, 
in  confidential  intercourse  with  Miss  Rebecca  Blattergowl,  "  is  muckle  waur  than 
his  bite." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  suffered  in  mind  extremely  while  his  nephew  was  in  actual 
danger,  and  now  felt  himself  at  liberty,  upon  his  returning  health,  to  indulge  in  com- 
plaints respecting  the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to,  ami  the  interruption  of  his  antiquarian 
labours.  Listened  to,  therefore,  in  respectful  silence,  by  his  niece  and  sister,  he  unloaded 
his  discontent  in  such  grumblings  as  we  have  rehearsed,  venting  many  a  sarcasm  against 
womankind,  soldiers,  dogs,  and  guns,  all  which  implements  of  noise,  discord,  and  tumult, 
as  he  called  them,  he  professed  to  hold  in  utter  abomination. 

This  expectoration  of  spleen  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  without, 
when,  shaking  off  all  sullenness  at  the  sound,  Oldbuck  ran  nimbly  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  for  both  operations  were  necessary  ere  he  could  receive  Mi>>  Wardour  and  her 
father  at  the  door  of  his  mansion. 

A  cordial  greeting  passed  on  both  sides.  And  Sir  Arthur,  referring  to  his  previous 
inquiries  by  letter  and  message,  requested  to  be  particularly  informed  of  Captain 
MTntyre's  health. 

"  Better  than  he  deserves,"  was  the  answer — "  better  than  he  deserves,  for  disturbing 
us  with  his  vixen  brawls,  and  breaking  God's  peace  and  the  king'-.'' 

"  The  young  gentleman,"  Sir  Arthur  said,  "had  been  imprudent  ;  but  he  understood 
they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  detection  of  a  suspicious  character  in  the  young  man 
Lovel." 

"  No  more  suspicious  than  his  own,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  eager  in  his  favourite's 
defence; — "the  young  gentleman  was  a  little  foolish  and  headstrong,  and  refused  to 
answer  Hector's  impertinent  interrogatories — that  is  all.  Lovel,  Sir  Arthur,  knows  how 
to  choose  his  confidants  better — Ay,  Miss  Wardour,  you  may  look  at  me — but  it  is  very 
true  ; — it  was  in  my  bosom  that  he  deposited  the  secret  cause  of  his  residence  at  Fairport ; 
and  no  stone  should  have  been  left  unturned  on  my  part  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  himself." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Antiquary.  Mi-s 
Wardour  changed  colour  more  than  once,  and  could  hardly  trust  her  own  ears.  For  of 
all  confidants  to  be  selected  as  the  depositary  of  love  affairs, — and  such  she  naturally 
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supposed  must  have  been  the  subject  of  com ideation,     next  to  Edie  <  Ichiltree,  <  lldbuck 

seemed  the  most  uncouth  and  extraordinary;  nor  could  she  sufficiently  admire  or  fret  at 
the  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  thus  threw  a  secret  of  such  n 
delicate  nature  into  the  possession  of  persons  so  unfitted  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  She 
had  next  t"  fear  the  mode  of  Oldbuck's  entering  upon  the  affair  with  her  father,  for  Buch, 
.-In-  doubted  not,  was  his  intention.  She  well  knew,  that  the  honest  gentleman,  however 
vehement  in  his  prejudices,  had  n"  great  sympathy  with  those  of  others,  and  she  had  to 
fear  a  most  unpleasant  explosion  upon  an  eclaircissement  taking  place  between  them.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  anxiety  dial  she  heard  her  father  request  a  private  interview, 
and  observed  Oldbuck  readily  arise  and  show  the  way  to  his  library.  She  remained 
behind,  attempting  to  converse  with  the  ladies  of  Monkbarns,  but  with  the  distracted 
feelings  of  Macbeth,  when  compelled  to  disguise  his  evil  conscience  by  listening  and 
replying  to  the  observations  of  the  attendant  thanes  upon  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night,  while  bis  whole  soul  is  upon  the  stretch  to  listen  for  the  alarm  of  murder,  which 
he  knows  must  1"-  instantly  raised  by  those  who  have  entered  the  sleeping  apartmenl  'it 
Duncan.  But  the  conversation  of  the  two  virtuosi  turned  on  a  subject  very  different 
from  that  which  Miss  Wardour  apprehended. 

••  Mr.  Oldbuck,'*'  said  sir  Arthur,  when  they  had,  after  a  due  exchange  of  ceremonies, 
fairly  seated  themselves  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Antiquary, — "you,  who  know 
so  much  of  my  family  matters,  may  probably  be  surprised  at  the  question  I  am  about  to 
put  i"  you." 

••  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  if  it  relates  to  money,  I  am  very  sorry,  but" 

•■  Ii  does  relate  to  money  matters,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"Really,  then,  Sir  Arthur,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "in  the  present  state  of  the 
money-market — and  stocks  being  so  low" 

••  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mr.  <  Hdbuek,"  said  the  Baronet  ;  "  I  wished  to  ask  your 
advice  about  laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  to  advantage." 

"The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary;  and,  sensible  that  his  involuntary  ejaculation 
of  wonder  was  not  over  and  above  civil,  he  proceeded  to  qualify  ii  by  expressing  his  joy 
that  Sir  Arthur  should  ha\  r  a  sum  of  money  to  lay  out  when  the  commodity  was  so 
scarce.  •■  Ami  as  for  the  mode  of  employing  it,"  said  he,  pausing,  "the  funds  are  low 
at  present,  as  I  said  before,  and  there  are  good  bargains  of  land  to  be  had.  But  had  you 
not  better  1  >>>_rin  by  clearing  off  encumbrances,  sir  Arthur? — There  is  the  sum  in  the 
personal  bond — and  the  three  notes  of  hand."  continued  he,  taking  out  of  the  right-hand 
drawer  of  his  cabim-t  «  certain  i'd  memorandum-book,  of  which  Sir  Arthur,  from  the 
experience  of  former  frequent  appeals  to  it,  abhorred  the  very  sight — "with  the  interest 
thereon,  amounting  altogether  to — let  me  see" 

■•  I.,  about  a  thousand  pound-."  said  Sir  Arthur,  hastily;  "you  told  me  the  amount 
the  other  day." 

■•  But  there's  another  term's  interest  due  since  that,  Sir  Arthur,  and  it  amounts  (errors 
excepted)  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  pound-,  seven  shillings,  five  pennies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  sterling— But  look  over  the  summation  yourself." 

••  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  putting  away  the  book 

with  bis  hand,  as   one   reject-   the  old-la  bioned   civility  that   pre--'  -   food   upon  you  after 

you  ha\  e  eaten  till  you  nauseate — "  perfectly  right,  I  dare  say  ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
day-  or  less  you  shall  have  the  full  value — that  i-.  if  you  choose  to  accept  it  in  bullion." 

"Bullion!  I  suppose  von  mean  lead.  What  the  "deuce  !  have  we  hit  00  the  vein  then 
at   last  ?      But   what   could    I   do   with    a  thousand   pound-   worth,   and   upwards,  of  had  ? 

The  former  abbotc  of  Trotcosey  mi^ht  have  roofed  their  church  and  monastery  with  it 

indeed — but  for  me" 

■•  By  bullion,"  said  the  Baronet,  "I  mean  the  precious  natal-. — gold  and  silver." 
••  Ay!  indeed? — and  from  what  Eldorado  is  this  treasure  to  be  imported?" 

Vol.  ii.  I. 
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•■  Nut  far  from  hence,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  significantly.  "  And  now  i  think  of  it.  you 
shall  see  the  whole  process,  on  one  small  condition." 

"  And  what  is  thai  ?"  craved  the  Antiquary. 

"  Why,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  your  friendly  assistance,  by  advancing 
one  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts." 

Mr.  Oldbuck,  who  had  already  been  grasping  in  idea  the  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
of  a  debt  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  wellnigb  desperate,  was  so  much  astounded  at 
the  tables  being  so  unexpectedly  turned  upon  him,  that  he  could  only  re-echo,  in  an  accent 
of  woe  and  surprise,  the  words,  "Advance  one  hundred  pounds!" 

"  Yes,  my  good  sir,"  continued  Sir  Arthur;  "but  upon  the  best  possible  security  of 
being  repaid  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days." 

There  was  a  pause — either  Oldbuck's  nether-jaw  bad  not  recovered  its  position,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  utter  a  negative,  or  his  curiosity  kept  him  silent. 

"  I  would  not  propose  to  you,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  "  to  oblige  me  thus  far,  if  I  did 
not  possess  actual  proofs  of  the  reality  of  those  expectations  which  I  now  hold  out  to 
you.  And  I  assure  you,  Mr.  ( tldbuck,  that  in  entering  fully  upon  this  topic,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  show  my  confidence  in  you,  and  my  sense  of  your  kindness  on  many  former 
occasions." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  professed  hi~  sense  of  obligation,  but  carefully  avoided  committing  himself 
by  any  promise  of  farther  assistance. 

"  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "having  discovered" 

Here  Oldbuck  broke  in,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation.  "  Sir  Arthur,  I  have  so 
often  warned  you  of  the  knavery  of  that  rascally  quack,  that  I  really  wonder  you  should 
quote  him  to  me." 

"But  listen — listen,"  interrupted  Sir  Arthur  in  his  turn,  "  it  will  do  you  no  harm. 
In  short,  Dousterswivel  persuaded  me  to  witness  an  experiment  which  he  had  made  in 
the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth — and  what  do  you  think  we  found?" 

"  Another  spring  of  water,  I  suppose,  of  which  the  rogue  had  beforehand  taken  care 
to  ascertain  the  situation  and  source." 

"  No,  indeed — a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  coins — here  they  are." 

With  that,  Sir  Arthur  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  ram's  horn,  with  a  copper  cover, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  coins,  chiefly  silver,  but  with  a  few  gold  pieces  inter- 
mixed.    The  Antiquary's  eyes  glistened  as  he  eagerly  spread  them  out  on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  word — Scotch,  English,  and  foreign  coins,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  some  of  them  rari — et  rariores — etiam  rarissimi!  Here  is  the  bonni  t- 
piece  of  James  V.,  the  unicorn  of  James  II., — ay,  and  the  gold  testoon  of  Queen  Mary,  with 
her  head  and  the  Dauphin's.     And  these  were  really  found  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth?" 

"  Most  assuredly — my  own  eyes  witnessed  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  but  you  must  tell  me  the  when — the  where — the  how." 

"  The  when,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  "  was  at  midnight  the  last  full  moon — the  where, 
as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's  priory — the  how,  was  by  a  nocturnal  expe- 
riment of  Dousterswivel,  accompanied  only  by  myself." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Oldbuck  ;   "  and  what  means  of  discovery  did  you  employ  ?" 

"  Only  a  simple  suft'umigation,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  accompanied  by  availing  ourselves 
of  the  suitable  planetary  hour." 

"  Simple  suffumigation  ?  simple  nonsensification — planetary  hour  ?  planetary  fiddle- 
stick !  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris.  Mv  dear  Sir  Arthur,  that  fellow  has  made  a  gull 
of  you  above  ground  and  under  ground,  and  he  would  have  made  a  gull  of  you  in  the  air 
too,  if  he  had  been  by  when  you  was  craned  up  the  devil's  turnpike  yonder  at  Ilalket- 
head — to  be  sure,  the  transformation  would  have  been  then  peculiarly  apropos" 

■■  \\  ell,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  indifferent  opinion  of  my  discern- 
ment ;  but  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit  for  having  seen  what  I  say  I  saw." 
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"Certainly,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary, — ••  in  tliis  extent  at  least,  that  I  know 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour  will  nol  say  he  saw  anything  bul  what  he  thought  he  saw." 

••  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,   Mr.  Oldbi 
I  saw,  with  m\  own  eyes,  these  coins  dug  out  of  the  chancel  of  St. Ruth  at  midnight. 
And  as  to  Donsterswivel,  although  the  discovery  be  owing  to  his  science,  yet,  to  tell  tli". 
truth,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had  firmness  of  mind  to  have  gone  through  with  it 
if  I  bad  not  been  beside  him." 

"Ay I  indeed?"  said  <  Hdbuck,  in  the  tone  used  when  one  wishes  to  hear  the  end  of  a 
story  before  making  any  comment. 

••  STes,  truly,"  continued  Sir  Arthur — "I  assure  you  I  was  upon  my  guard — we  did 
hear  some  very  uncommon  Bounds,  thai  is  certain,  proceeding  from  among  the  ruins." 

"Oh,  you  did?"  saidOldbuck;  " an  accomplice  hid  among  them,  I  suppose?" 

•■  Nol  a  j"t."  said  the  Baronet; — "the  Bounds,  though  of  a  hideous  and  preternatural 
character,  ratlin-  resembled  thus.'  of  a  man  who  sneezes  violentlj  than  anj  other — one 
groan  1  certainly  heard  besides;  and  Dousterswivel  assures  me  thai  lie  beheld  the 
spirit  Peolphan,  the  Great  Hunter  of  the  North  —  (look  for  him  in  your  Nicolaus 
Remigius,  or  Petrus  Thyracus,  Mr.  Oldbuck) — who  mimicked  the  motion  of  snuff-taking 
and  its  effects." 

•  rhese  indications,  however  singular  as  proceeding  from  such  a  personage,  m  to 

have  hem  apropos  to  the  matter,"  said  the  Antiquary ;    "for  yon  see  the  case,  which 

includes  these  coins,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  old-fashio 1  Scottish  snuff-mill. 

on  persei  ered,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  this  Bneezing  goblin  ?" 

••  Why.  I  think  it  probable  that  a  man  of  inferior  sense  or  consequence  mighl  have 
given  way  ;  but]  was  jealous  of  an  imposture,  conscious  of  the  dutj  1  owed  to  my  family 
in  maintaining  m\  courage  under  every  contingency,  and  therefore  I  compelled  Douster- 
swivel, by  actual  and  violent  threats,  to  proceed  with  what  In-  was  about  to  do; — and, 

sir,  tin-  proof  of  Ins  skill  and  1 ssty  is  this  parcel  of  gold  ami  sih  er  pieces,  out  of  which 

I  beg  you  to  select  such  coins  or  medals  as  will  host  suit  your  collection." 

••  Why.  Sir  Arthur,  since  you  arc  so  good,  ami  on  condition  you  will  permit  me  to 
mark  the  value  according  to  Pinkcrton'.s  catalogue  and  appreciation,  against  your  account 
iii  my  red  book,  I  will  with  pleasure  -elect" 

"  Nay."    -aid    Sir  Arthur  Wardour.    "  I    do    not    mean    you    should    consider   them   as 

anything  hut  a  gift  of  friendship,  and  leas)  of  all  would  I  stand  by  the  valuation  of  your 
friend  Pinkerton,  who  has  impugned  the  ancient  and  trustworthy  authorities  upon  which, 

■  a  venerable  and  ss-grown  pillars,  the  credit  of  Scottish  antiquities  reposed." 

■■  Ay.  ay,"  rejoined  Oldbuck,  "you  mean.  1  suppose,  .Mail  and   Boece,  the  Jachin  and 
not  of  history,  but  of  falsification  and  forgery.     And  notwithstanding  all  you  have 

told  me,  I  look  on  your  friend   Dousterswivel  to  In-  a-  apocryphal  as  any  of  them." 

•■  Why  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "not  to  awaken  old  dispute-,  I  suppose 
)oii   think,  that   because  I  believe   in   the   ancient    history  of  my   country,   I   have   neither 

eyes  nor  ear-  to  ascertain  w  hat  modern  events  pa--  before  me  ?" 

■•  Pardon  me,  sir  Arthur,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary;  "but  I  consider  all  the  affectation 
of  terror  which  this  worthy  gentleman,  your  coadjutor,  chose  to  play  off,  as  being  merely 
one  part  of  his  trick  or  mystery.     And  with  respect  to  the  gold  or  silver  coins,  they  are 

-o   mixed    and   mingled    in   country  and    date,  that   I   cannot    suppose    they    could    be   any 

genuine  hoard,  and  rather  suppose  them  to  be,  like  the  purses  upon  the  table  of  Hudibras's 
lawyer — 


Money  placed  for  show, 


Like  nest-cpss,  to  make  elli 
And  for  It i -  (alee  pay. — 


It  i-  the  trick  of  all   professions,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur.      Pray,  may  I  ask  you  how  much 
this  di-i  o\  cry  co-t  you  ?" 


I     ! 
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■•  About  ten  guineas." 

"  Ami  you  have  gained  what  is  equivalent  to  twenty  in  actual  bullion,  and  what  may 
be  perhaps  worth  a-  much  more  to  such  fools  as  ourselves,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
curiosity.  This  was  allowing  you  a  tempting  profit  on  1 1 1< -  first  hazard,  I  must  needs 
admit.     And  what  i<  the  next  venture  he  proposes?" 

"  An  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; — I  have  given  him  one-third  part  of  the  money,  and 
I  thought  it  likely  you  might  assist  me  with  the  balance." 

"  I  should  think  thai  this  cannot  be  meant  as  a  parting  blow — it  is  not  of  weight  and 
importance  sufficient;  he  will  probably  1ft  us  win  this  hand  also,  a-  sharpers  manage  a 
raw  gamester. — Sir  Arthur,  I  hope  you  believe  I  would  serve  you?" 

•■  Certainly,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  I  think  my  confidence  in  you  on  thesi casions  leaves  no 

room  to  doubt  that." 

•■  Well,  then,  allow  me  to  speak  to  Dousfc  rswivel.  IT  the  money  can  be  advanced 
usefully  and  advantageously  tor  you.  why.  lor  old  neighbourhood's  sake,  you  shall  not 
want  it  ;  lint  if,  as  I  think,  I  can  recover  the  treasure  for  you  without  making  such  an 
advance,  you  will,  I  presume,  have  no  objection  '. " 

■•  l' nquestionably,  I  can  have  none  whatsoever." 

"  Then  where  is  Dousterswivel?"  continued  the  Antiquary. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  in  my  carriage  below ;  but  knowing  your  prejudice 
against  him" 

"  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any  man,  Sir  Arthur:  it  is  systems, 
not  individuals,  that  incur  my  reprobation."  lie  rang  the  bell.  "  Jenny,  Sir  Arthur 
and  I  offer  our  compliments  to  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  the  gentleman  in  Sir  Arthur's  carriage, 
and  beg  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  him  here." 

Jenny  departed  and  delivered  her  message.  It  had  been  by  no  means  a  part  of  the 
project  of  Dousterswivel  to  let  Mr.  Oldbuck  into  his  supposed  mystery.  He  had  relied 
upon  Sir  Arthur's  obtaining  the  necessary  accommodation  without  any  discussion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  application,  and  only  waited  below  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself 
of  the  deposit  as  soon  as  possible,  for  he  foresaw  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  wdien  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he  resolved  gallantly 
to  put  confidence  in  his  powers  of  impudence,  of  which,  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
his  natural  share  was  very  liberal. 


- 


Aii. I  tin-.  Doctor, 


Y..ur  Booty  smoky  bearded  compeer,  he 
Will  close  you  so  mucb  p>1<!  In  .i  bolt's  head, 
And,  on  a  turn,  convey  in  the  stead  another 
With  sublimed  mercury,  that  shall  burst  i'  the 

I  fly   out  in  /tun". 

Tin    \ 


(i\V   .I..  \..ii  .1...  gool    .Mr.  Oldenbuck?    and   I   do  li"|»'  your  young 

^s\lf-\l(    ; gentleman,  Captain   M'Intyre,  is  getting  better  again?     Ach!   it  is  a 

U—'-U'      I'i't  1  mi  -  i  1 1 .  —  wlien  young  gentlemens  will  |>ut  lead  balls  into  each  other's 

A-A.  ..  |  ( .[(|  .„ivennirep  0f  jj]  kinds  are  very  precarious,  Mr.  Dousterswivel ; 

~~^^**^^'"  but   I  am  happy  t"  learn,"  continued  tin'  Antiquary,  "from  my  friend 
Sir  Arthur,  thai  you  have  taken  upa  better  trade,  and  become  a  discoverer  <>i'  gold." 

•■  Arli.  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  mine  Lr""t  ami  1 »ured  patron  should  nol  have  told  a  word 

about  dal  little  matter :  I'm-,  though  [have  all  relii —yes,  indeed,  on  gool  Mr.  <  Hdenbuck's 

prudence  I  discretion,  ami  his  great  friendship  I'm-  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  —  yet,  my 

heavens!  it  i-  an  great!  ponderous  secret." 

••  More  ponderous  than  any  of  tin:  metal  we  BhaU  make  by  ii.  I  liar,"  answered 
Oldbuck. 

■•  1  >at  i>  ju-t  a-  you  shall  have  de  faith  ami  de  patience  fur  de  grand  experiment — If 
inn  join  wi.l  sir  Arthur,  a-  he  is  put  "in-  hundred  ami  fifty     see,  lure  i-  one  fiftj  in 

\ •  dirty  Fairport  bank-note — you  put  one  other  hundred  ami  fifty  in  de  dirrj  no 

ami  viai  shall  havede  pure  gold  ami  silver,  I  cannot  till  how  much." 
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"Nor  uny  one  for  you,  I  believe,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "But  hark  you, 
Mr.  Doustersw  ivel  i  Suppose,  without  troubling  this  same  sneezing  spirit  with  any  farther 

fumigations,  we  should  go  in  a  body,  and  having  fair  day-light  and  our  good  i sciences 

id  befriend  us,  using  no  other  conjuring  implements  than  good, substantial  pick-axes  and 
shovels,  fairly  trench  the  area  of  the  chancel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  ascertain  the  existence  of  thi>  supposed  treasure,  without  putting 
ourselves  to  any  farther  expense — the  ruins  belong  to  Sir  Arthur  himself,  so  there 
can  be  no  objection — do  you  think  we  shall  succeed  in  this  way  of  managing  the 
matter?" 

"  Bah  ! — von  will  not  find  one  copper  thimble — But  Sir  Arthur  will  do  his  pleasure. 
1  have  showed  him  how  it  is  possible — very  possible — to  have  de  great  sum  of  money 
for  his  occasions — I  have  showed  him  de  real  experiment.  If  he  likes  not  to  believe, 
goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  nothing  to  Herman  Dousterswivel — he  only  loses  de  money 
and  de  gold  and  de  silvers — dat  is  all." 

Sir  Arthur  "Wardour  cast  an  intimidated  glance  at  Oldbuck,  who,  especially  when 
present,  held,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion,  no  ordinary  influence 
over  his  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  Baronet  felt,  what  he  would  not  willingly  have 
acknowledged,  that  his  genius  stood  rebuked  before  that  of  the  Antiquary.  lie  respected 
him  as  a  shrewd,  penetrating,  sarcastic  character — feared  his  satire,  and  had  some 
confidence  in  the  general  soundness  of  his  opinions.  He  therefore  looked  at  him  as  if 
desiring  his  leave  before  indulging  his  credulity.  Dousterswivel  saw  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  dupe,  unless  he  could  make  some  favourable  impression  on  the  adviser. 

"  I  know,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  one  vanity  to  speak  to  you  about  de  spirit  and 
de  goblin.  But  look  at  this  curious  horn  ; — I  know  you  know  de  curiosity  of  all  de 
countries,  and  how  de  great  Oldenburgh  horn,  as  they  keep  still  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  was  given  to  de  Duke  of  Oldenburgh  by  one  female  spirit  of  de  wood. 
Now  I  could  not  put  one  trick  on  you  if  I  were  willing — you  who  know  all  de  curiosity 
so  well, — and  dere  it  is  de  horn  full  of  coins ; — if  it  had  been  a  box  or  ease,  I  would  have 
said  nothing." 

"  Being  a  horn,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  docs  indeed  strengthen  your  argument.  It  was  an 
implement  of  nature's  fashioning,  and  therefore  much  used  among  rude  nations,  although, 
it  may  be,  the  metaphorical  horn  is  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  And  this  present  horn,"  he  continued,  rubbing  it  upon  his  sleeve,  "is  a 
curious  and  venerable  relic,  and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  prove  a  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  to  some  one  or  other;  but  whether  to  the  adept  or  his  patron,  maybe  justly 
doubted." 

"  "Well,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  I  find  you  still  hard  of  belief — but  let  me  assure  you,  de 
monksh  understood  de  mar/isttriuiii." 

"  Let  us  leave  talking  of  the  mayisterium,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  and  think  a  little  about 
the  magistrate.  Are  you  aware  that  this  occupation  of  yours  is  against  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  that  both  Sir  Arthur  and  myself  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace?" 

"  Mine  heaven!  and  what  is  dat  to  de  purpose  wdien  I  am  doing  you  all  de  goot  I  can?" 

'■  Why,  you  must,  know,  that  wdien  the  legislature  abolished  the  cruel  laws  against 
witchcraft,  they  had  no  hope  of  destroying  the  superstitious  feelings  of  humanity  on 
which  such  chimeras  had  been  founded  ;  and  to  prevent  those  feelings  from  being 
tampered  with  by  artful  and  designing  persons,  it  is  enacted  by  the  ninth  of  George  the 

See 1,  chap.  .r>,  that  whosoever  shall  pretend,  by  his  alleged  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty 

science,  to  discover  such  goods  as  are  lost,  stolen,  or  concealed,  he  shall  suffer  punishment 
by  pillory  and  imprisonment,  as  a  common  cheat  and  impostor." 

"  And  is  dat  de  laws?"  asked  Dousterswivel,  with  some  agitation. 

"  Thyself  shall  see  the  act."  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"  Den,  gentlemens,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you,  dat  is  all ;  I  do  not  like  to  stand  on 
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your  what  you  call  pillory— it  is  very  bad  way  to  take  dc  air,  I  think  ;  and  1  i!"  nol  like 
your  prisons  no  more,  where  one  cannol  take  de  air  al  all." 

•■  If  such  be  your  taste,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "1  advise  you  to  stay 

where  you  are,  for  I  cannot  lei  you  go,  unless  it  be  in  the  society  of  n  i stable;  and, 

moreover,  1  expect  von  will  attend  us  just  now  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  and  point  out 
the  place  where  von  propose  to  find  this  treasure." 

"  Mine  heaven,  Mr.  Oldenbuck !  what  usage  is  this  to  your  old  friend,  when  I  tell  you 

so  plain  a<  I  ran  speak,  'hit  if  you  go  now.  you  will  get  not  SO  much  treasure  as  one  poor 

shabby  sixpence  ?" 

•■  I  will  try  tlir  experiment,  however,  and  you  shall  be  dealt  with  at rding  to  its 

58,-    always  with  Sir  Arthur's  permission." 

Sir  Arthur,  during  this  investigation,  had  looked  extremely  embarras  ed,  ami.  to  use 
a  \  ulgar  hut  ■  xpressive  phrase,  chop-fallen.  Oldbuck's  obstinate  disbelief  led  him  strongly 
to  suspect  the  imposture  of  Dousterswivel,  and  the  adept's  mode  of  keeping  his  ground 
was  leas  resolute  than  he  had  expected.     Yet  ho  did  not  entirely  give  him  up. 

■•  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  .-aid  tin-  Baronet,  "you  do  Mr.  Dousterswivel  less  than  justice.  Ho 
ha-  undertaken  to  make  this  discover]  bj  the  use  of  hi-  art.  ami  1>\  applying  characters 
descriptive  of  the  Intelligences  presiding  over  tin-  planetary  hour  in  w  hich  the  experiment 
is  to  I,,-  mad.,-  j  and  you  require  him  to  proceed,  under  pain  of  punishment,  without  allowing 
him  the  use  of  any  of  the  preliminaries  which  ho  considers  a-  tin-  means  of  procuring 
success." 

•■  I  diil  not  say  that  exactly — I  only  required  him  to  be  present  when  we  make  tin' 
Bearch,  and  not  to  leave  us  during  the  interval.  1  fear  ho  may  have  some  intelligence 
with  the  Intelligences  you  talk  of,  and  that  whatever  may  ho  now  hidden  at  Saint  Until 
may  di-appi  ar  ln-fore  wo  got  there." 

••  Well,  gentlemens,"  -aid  Dousterswivel  sullenly,  "I  will  make  no  objections  to  go 
along  with  you;  but  I  toll  you  In-forehand,  you  .-hall  not  find  so  mueh  of  anything  as 
shall  he  worth  your  going  twenty  yard  from  your  own  gate." 

••  We  will  put  that  to  a  fair  trial,"  said  the  Antiquary;  and  the  Baronet's  equipage 
being  ordered,  .Mi--  Wardour  received  an  intimation  from  her  father,  that  she  was  to 
remain  at  Monkbams  until  his  return  from  an  airing.  The  young  lady  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  direction  with  the  communication  which  .-he  supposed  must  have 
passed  between  sir  Arthur  and  the  Antiquary;  hut  she  was  compelled,  lor  tin-  present, 
to  remain  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  suspense. 

Tin-  journey  of  the  treasure-seekers  «  a-  melancholy  enough.  Dousterswivel  maintain,  d 
a  sulky  silence,  brooding  at  once  over  disappointed  expectation  and  tin-  risk  of  punish- 
ment; Sir  Arthur,  whose  golden  dream-  had  hoi -n  gradually  fading  away,  surveyed,  in 

gloomy  pros] t.  the  impending  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  and  Oldbuck,  who  perceived 

that  his  having  so  far  interfered  in  his  neighbour's  affairs  gave  the  Baronet  a  right  to 
expect  some  actual  and  efficient  assistance,  sadly  pondered  to  what  extent  it  would  he 

iSary   to   draw  open    tin-    M  rings   of   his    pur.-e.      Thus  earh    being    wrapped    in    his 

own  unpleasant  ruminations,  there  was  hardly  a  word  -aid  on  either  side,  until  they 

reached  the  Four  IIor.-i--.-hoe-.  by  which  sign  the  little  inn  was  distinguished.     Tiny 

procured  at  this  place  the  necessary  assistance  and  implements  for  digging,  and  while  they 

busy  about  these  preparations,  win-  suddenly  joined  by  the  old  beggar,  Ediet  Ichiltri  e. 

•■  Tin-  Lord  lli---  your  honour."  began  tin-  Blue-Gown,  with  the  genuine  mendicant 

whine,  •■and  long  life  to  you  !      wool  pleased  am  I  to  hear  that  young  Captain  M'lntyre  is 

like  t..  i„-  on  hi-  legs  again  sune — Think  on  your  poor  bedesman  the  day." 

-Aha.  old  triie-penin  !"  replied  tin-  Antiquary.    "  Why,  thou  ha-t  never  come  to  Monk  - 

barns  since  thy  perils  by  took  and  flood-  here's  something  lor  thee  to  buy  -null'."— ami. 

rambling  for  hi-  purse,  he  pulled  out  at  tin-  same  time  the  horn  which  enclosed  the  coins." 
"  Ay,  and  there's  something  to  pit  it  in,"  .-aid  the  mendicant,  ey<  ing  the  ram'.-  horn — 
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■■  thai  Loom's  an  auld  acquaintance  o'  mine.  I  could  take  my  aitb  to  that  sneeshing-mull 
amang  a  thousand — 1  carried  it  for  mony  a  year,  till  I  Differed  it  for  this  tin  ane  wi'  auld 

( ! -ge  Glen,  the  dammer  and  sinker,  when  he  took  a  fancy  till't  doun  ;it  Glen-Withershins 

yonder."  , 

••  Ay  !  indeed?"  said  Oldbuck; — "so  you  exchanged  it  with  a  miner?  lint  I  presume 
you  never  saw  it  so  well  filled  before" — and  opening  it,  he  showed  the  coins. 

"  Troth,  ye  may  swear  that,  Monkbarns:  when  it  was  mine,  it  ne'er  had  abune  tin- 
like  o'  saxpenny  worth  o'  black  rappee  in't  at  ancfe.  But  I  reckon  yell  be  gaun  to  mak 
an  antic  o't,  as  ye  hae  dune  wi'  mony  an  orra  thing  besides.  Od,  I  wish  onybody  wad 
mak  an  antic  o'  me;  but  mony  ane  will  find  worth  in  rousted  l>it>  o' capper  and  horn 
and  aim,  thai  care  unco  little  about  an  auld  carle  o'  their  ain  country  and  kind." 

"  You  mav  now  guess,"  said  Oldbuck,  turning-  to  Sir  Arthur,  "to  whose  good  others 
you  were  indebted  the  other  night.     To  trace   this  cornucopia  of  yours  to  a  miner,  is 

bringing  it  pretty  near  a  friend  of  ours — 1  hope  we  shall  be  as  successful  this  i 'nillg, 

without  paying  for  it." 

"And  whare  is  your  honours  gaun  the  day,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  wi'  a'  your  picks 
and  shules? — Od,  this  will  be  some  o' your  tricks,  Monkbarns:  ye'll  be  for  whirling 
some  o'  the  auld  monks  down  by  yonder  out  o'  their  graves  afore  they  hear  the  last  call 
— but,  wi'  your  leave,  I'se  follow  ye  at  ony  rate,  and  see  what  ye  mak  o't." 

The  party  soon  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  and,  having  gained  the  chancel, 
stood  still  to  consider  what  course  they  were  to  pursue  next.   The  Antiquary,  meantime, 

addressed  the  adept. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Doustcrswivel,  what  is  your  advice  in  this  matter  ?  Shall  we  have  most 
likelihood  of  success  if  we  dig  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east  ? — or  will  you 
assist  us  with  your  triangular  vial  of  May-dew,  or  with  your  divining-rod  of  witches-hazel? 
— or  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  supply  us  with  a  few  thumping  blustering  terms  of 
art,  which,  if  they  foil  in  our  present  service,  may  at  least  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
not  the  happiness  to  be  bachelors,  to  still  their  brawling  children  withal?" 

"  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  said  Dousterswivel,  doggedly,  "  I  have  told  you  already  you  will 
make  no  good  work  at  all,  and  I  will  find  some  way  of  mine  own  to  thank  you  for  your 
civilities  to  me — yes,  indeed." 

"  If  your  honours  are  thinking  of  tilling  the  floor,"  said  old  Edie,  "  and  wad  but  take 
a  puir  body's  advice,  I  would  begin  below  that  muekle  stane  that  has  the  man  there  streekit 
out  upon  his  back  in  the  midst  o't." 

"  I  have  some  reason  for  thinking  favourably  of  that  plan  myself,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  it  was  not  unusual  to  hide 
treasure  in  the  tombs  of  the  deceased — many  instances  might  lie  quoted  of  thai  from 
Bartholinus  and  others." 

The  tomb-stone,  the  same  beneath  which  the  coins  had  been  found  by  Sir  Arthur  and 
the  German,  was  once  more  forced  aside,  ami  the  earth  gave  easy  way  to  the  spade. 

"  It's  travcll'd  earth  that,"  said  Edie,  "it  bowk-  sae  eitMy; — I  ken  it  weel,  lor  anee 
I  wrought  a  simmer  wi'  auld  Will  Winnet,  the  bedxal,  and  howkil  niair  graves  than  ane 
in  my  day  :  hut  I  left  him  in  winter,  for  it  was  unco  raid  wark  ;  and  then  it  cam  a  green 
Villi-,  and  the  folk  died  thick  and  fast — for  ye  ken  a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  kirkyard  ; 
and  I  never  dowed  to  bide  a  hard  turn  o'  wark  in  my  life — sae  all'  I  gaed,  and  left  Will 
to  delve  his  last  dwellings  by  himsell  for  Edie." 

The  diggers  were  now  so  far  advanced  in  their  labours  as  to  discover  that  the  sides  of 
the  grave  which  they  were  clearing  out  had  been  originally  secured  by  four  walls  of 
freestone,  forming  a  parallelogram,  for  the  reception,  probably,  of  the-  coffin. 

"It  is  worth  while  proceeding  in  our  labours,"  said  tin-  Antiquary  t"  Sir  Arthur, 
"wen-  it  hut  tin-  curiosity's  sake.  I  wonder  on  whose  sepulchre  they  have  bestowed 
such  uncommon  pain-." 
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"  The  arms  on  the  shield,"  s:ii.l  sir  Arthur,  and  sighed  a<  he  spoke  it.  "are  the  -nine 
with  those  on  Misticot's  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Malcolm  the  usurper. 
No  man  knew  whi  re  he  was  buried,  and  there  is  an  old  prophecy  in  cur  family,  thai  bodes 
us  no  good  when  his  grave  shall  be  discovered." 

'•  1  wot,"  said  the  beggar,  "  I  have  often  heard  thai  when  I  was  a  bairn — 

If  Malcolm  tha  Misticofa  grvn  wen  run", 

The  lamis  of  Knockwinnock  wen  l<>>t  and  won." 

Oldbuck,  with  hi-  spectacles  on  his  nose,  had  already  knell  down  on  the  monument, 
and  was  tracing,  partly  with  hi-  eye,  partly  with  bis  finger,  the  mouldered  devices  upon 

the  effigy  of  the  deceased  warrior.     "It  is  the  K skwinnock  arms,  sure  enough,"  he 

exclaimed,  "quarterly  with  the  coal  of  Wardour." 

••  Richard,  called  the  Red-handed  Wardour,  married  Sybil  Knockwinnoek,  the  heiress 
of  tin--  Saxon  family,  and  by  that  alliance,"  said  sir  Arthur,  "broughl  the  castle  and 
estate  into  the  name  of  Wardour,  in  the  year  of  God  1 150." 

••  Very  true,  Sir  Arthur;  ami  lure  i-  the  baton-sinister,  the  mark  of  illegitimacy, 
extended  diagonally  through  both  coats  upon  the  shield.  Where  can  our  eyes  have  been, 
that  they  did  noi  see  this  curious  monumenl  before?" 

•■  Na.  whare  was  the  through-stone,  that  it  didna  come  before  oureen  till  e'enow?" 
said  Ochiltree  :  "  tor  I  hoe  ken'd  this  auld  kirk,  man  and  bairn,  for  saxty  lanu  years,  and 
I  ne'er  noticed  it  afore;  and  it's  nae  Bic  mot,-  neither,  but  what  one  might  see  it  in  their 
parritch." 

All  were  now  induced  to  tax  their  memory  a-  to  the  former  state  of  the  ruins  in  that 

corner  of  the  chancel,  and  all  agreed  in  recollecting  a  considerable  pile  of  rubbish  which 

must  have  been  removed  and  spread  abroad  in  order  to  make  the  tomb  visible.  Sir 
Arthur  might,  indeed,  have  remembered  seeing  the  monumenl  on  the  former  occasion, 
but  his  mind  was  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  the  circumstance  as  a  novelty. 

While  the  assistants  were  engaged  in  these  recollections  and  discussions,  the  workmen 
proceeded  with  their  labour.  They  had  already  dug  to  tin-  depth  of  nearly  five  feet,  and 
a-  the  flinging  out   the  -oil  became  more  and  more  difficult,  they  began  at  length  to  tire 

Of  the  job. 

••  We're  down  to  tin-  till  now."  -aid  of  them,  'and  the  ne'er  a  coffin  or  onything 

el-e  i-  her* — some  cunninger  duel's  been  afore  us,   I  reckon;" — and  the  labourei 

scrambled  out  of  the  grave. 

"  Rout,  lad."  -aid  Kdie.  getting  down  in  his  room — "let  me  try  my  hand  for  an  auld 
bedral ; — ye're  gude  seekers,  bul  ill  finders." 

s..  soon  a-  he  got  into  the  grave,  he  struck  hi-  pike-staff  forcibly  down  :  it  encountered 
resistance  in  its  descent, and  the-  beggar  exclaimed,  like  a  Scotch  schoolboy  when  he  finds, 
anything,  "  Nae  halvers  and  quarter — hale  o'  mine  ain  and  nane  o'  my  neighbour's." 

Everybody,  from  the  dejected  Baronet  to  the  sullen  adept,  now  caught  the  -pint  of 
curiosity,  crowded  round  the  grave,  and  would  have  jumped  into  it,  could  its  space  have 

contained  them.  The  labourer-,  w  ho  had  begun  to  (lag  in  their  monotonous  and  apparently 
hopeless  task,  now  resumed  their  tool,-,  and  plied  them  with  till  the  ardour  of  expec  tation. 

Their  shovels  B i   grated    upon  a  hard  w h  ii   Burface,  which,  a-  the  earth  was  cleared 

away,  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  chest,  but  greatly  smaller  than  that  of  a  coffin. 
Now  all  hands  were  at  work  to  heave  it  out  of  tin.'  grave,  and  all  voices,  a-  it  was  raised, 
proclaimed  it-  weight  and  augured  it-  value.     They  were  not  mistaken. 

When  the  ehe-t  or  box  was  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  lid  forced  up  by  a  pick -axe, 
there  WOS  displayed  firs'1  a  coarse   Canvas     COVer,  then  a  quantity  of  oakum,  and   beneath 

that  a  number  of  ingots  of  silver.   A  general  exclamation  bailed  a  discoi  ery  so  surprising 

and  unex] ted.     The  Baronet  threw  hi-  hands  ami  eyes  up  to  heaven,  with  the  Bilenl 

rapture  of  one  who  is  delivered  from  inexpressible  distress  of  mind.     Oldbuck,  olmo  I 

unable   to   credit    his  eyes,   lifted   one   piece   of   silver  after  another.      There  was   neither 
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inscription  nor  stamp  upon  them,  excepting  one,  which  seemed  to  be  Spanish.  He  could 
have  ni>  doubt  of  the  purity  and  great  value  of  the  treasure  before  him.  Still,  however, 
ivium  ing  piece  by  piece,  he  examined  row  by  row,  expecting  to  discos  er  that  the  lower 
layers  were  of  inferior  value;  but  he  could  perceive  no  difference  in  this  respect,  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  Sir  Arthur  had  possessed  himself  of  bullion  to 
the  value  perhaps  of  a  thousand  pounds  Bterling.  Sir  Arthur  now  promised  the  assistants 
a  handsome  recompense  for  their  trouble,  and  began  to  busy  himself  about  the  mode  of 
conveying  this  rich  windfall  to  the  Castle  of  Knofckwinnock,  when  the  adept,  recovering 
from  1 1 i  —  surprise,  which  had  equalled  that  exhibited  by  any  other  indi\  idual  of  the  party, 
twitched  his  sleeve,  and  having  offered  his  humble  congratulations,  turned  next  to  *  Hdbuck 
w  iih  an  air  of  triumph." 

"  I  did  tell  you,  my  goo t  friend  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  dat  I  was  to  seek  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  civility;  now  do  you  not  think  1  have  found  out  vary  goot  way  to  return 
thank?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  do  you  pretend  to  have  had  any  hand  in  our  good  success  ' 
— you  forget  you  refused  us  all  aid  of  your  science,  man  ;  and  you  are  here  without  your 
weapons  that  should  have  fought  the  battle  which  you  pretend  to  have  gained  in  our 
behalf:  you  have  used  neither  charm,  lumen,  sigil,  talisman,  spell,  crystal,  pentacle,  magic 
mirror,  nor  geomantic  figure.  Where  be  your  periapts,  and  your  abracadabras,  man  ? 
your  Mayfern,  your  vervain, 

Your  toad,  your  crow,  your  dragon,  and  your  panther, 
Your  sun,  your  moon,  your  firmament,  your  adrop, 
Your  Lato,  Azoch,  Zernieh,  Chibrit,  Heautarit, 
With  all  your  broths,  your  menstrues,  your  materials, 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name  I 

Ah  !  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  long  peace  to  thy  ashes  for  a  scourge  of  the  quacks  of  thy  day  ! — 
who  expected  to  see  them  revive  in  our  own?" 

The  answer  of  the  adept  to  the  Antiquary's  tirade  we  must  defer  to  our  next  chapter. 


. 


\, 
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.  —  You  now  shall  know  the  king  o'  the  begpan.'  treasure;     - 
j  to-marron  you  shall  timl  your  harbour 

IK-re.— i'.til  me  Dot,  (far  if  1  live  I'll  ht  you. 
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">i     HE  German,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  assert  the  vantage- 
'ground  on   which   the  discovery  had   placed  him.    replied   with 
greal  pomp  ami  stateliness  to  the  attack  of  tin-  Antiquary. 

•■  Maister  Oldenbuck,  all  ilis  may  be  very  witty  ami  comedy, 
B    hut  T  have  nothing  to  Bay—  uothing  at  all— to  people  dat  will 
not  believe  deir  own  eye-sights.     It  is  vary  true  dat  I  ave  not 
any  of  de  things  "t'  de  art,  ami  it  makes  de  more  wonder  what 
''.-.  1  has  done  dis  day.     Hut    I  would  ask  of  you.  mine  honoured 
*■  ami  proot  and  generous  patron,  to  put  your  hand  into  your   right-hand  waistcoat 

pocket,   ami  -how  mi'  what  you  shall  find  dere." 

Sir  Arthur  obeyed  his  direction,  and  pulled  out  the  small  plate  of  silver  which  lie  had 
used  under  the  adept's  auspices  upon  the  former  occasion.  "It  is  very  true,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  looking  gravely  at  the  Antiquary;  "this  is  the  graduated  and  calculated  sigil  l>y 
which  Mr.  Dousterswivel  and  I  regulated  our  first  discovery." 

■•  I'd iaw  !  pshaw  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  you  are  to,,  w  ;-,■  to  believe  in  the- 
influence  of  a  trumpery  crown-piece,  beat  out  thin,  and  a  parcel  of  scratches  upon  it. 
I  tell  thee,  Sir  Arthur,  that  if  Dousterswivel  had  known  where  to  get  this  treasure 
himself,  you  would  not  have  been  lord  of  the  least  share  of  it." 

■■  In  troth,  please  your  honour."  said  Edie,  who  put  in  his  word  on  all  occasions,  "I 
think,  since  Mr.  Dunkerswivel  has  had  sae  muckle  merit  in  discovering  a'  the  gear,  the. 
least  ye  can  do  is  togie  him  that  o't  that's  left  behind  for  his  labour;  for  doubtless  he 

that  kend  where  to  find  Sae  muckle  will  hie  nae  difficulty  to  liml  mair." 

Donsterswivel's  brow  grew  very  dark  at  this  proposal  of  leaving  him  to  his  •' ain 
purchase,"  as  Ochiltree  expressed  it:  hut  the  beggar,  drawing  him  aside,  whispered  a 
word  or  two  in  his  ear,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give  serious  attention. 

Meanwhile   Sir  Arthur,  his  heart   warm  with   hi-  g 1   fortune,   said  aloud,   "Never 

mind  our  friend  Monkbarns,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  but  come  to  the  Castle  to-morrow,  and 
HI  convince  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  hints  you  have  given  me  about  this 
matter — and  the  fifty  Fairport  dirty  note-,  a-  you  call  them,  an-  heartily  at  your  Bervice. 
Come,  my  lads,  get  the  cover  of  this  precious  i  heat  fastened  up  again." 
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Bui  the  cover  had  in  the  confusion  fallen  aside  among  the  rubbish,  or  the  loose  earth 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  grave — in  short,  ii  was  uot  to  be  seen. 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  lads,  tije  the  tarpaulin  o\  er  it.  and  get  it  away  to  the  carriage. 
— Mbnkbarns,  will  you  walk?  I  must  go  back  your  way  to  take  up  Miss  Wardour." 

"And,  I  hope,  to  take  up  your  dinner  also,  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  for 
joy  of  our  happy  adventure.  Besides,  you  should  write  about  the  business  to  the 
Exchequer,  in  case  of  any  interference  on  the  pari  of  the  Crown.  As  you  arc  lord  of 
the  manor,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  died  of  gift,  should  they  make  any  claim.  We  must 
talk  about  it,  though." 

"And  I  particularly  recommend  silence  to  all  who  are  present,"  -aid  Sir  Arthur, 
looking  round.      All  bowed,  and  professed  themselves  dumb. 

""Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Monkbarns,  "recommending  secrecy  where  a  dozen  of  | pie 

are  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  to  be  concealed,  is  only  putting  the  truth  in 
masquerade,  for  the  story  will  be  circulated  under  twenty  different  shapes.  But  never 
mind — we  will  state  the  true  one  to  the  Barons,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  I  incline  to  send  off  an  express  to-night,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"I  can  recommend  your  honour  to  a  sure  hand,"  said  Ochiltree;  "little  Davie 
Mailsetter,  and  the  butcher's  reisting  powny." 

"We  will  talk  over  the  matter  as  we  go  to  Monkbarns,"  said  Sir  Arthur.  "My 
lads"  (to  the  work-people),  "come  with  me  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  that  I  may  take 
down  all  your  names. — Dousterswivel,  I  won't  ask  you  to  go  down  to  Monkbarns,  a<  the 
laird  and  you  differ  so  widely  in  opinion  ;  but  do  not  fail  to  come  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

Dousterswivel  growled  out  an  answer,  in  which  the  words,  "duty," — "mine  honoured 
patron,"— and  "wait  upon  Sir  Arthurs," — were  alone  distinguishable;  and  after  the 
Baronet  and  his  friend  had  left  the  ruins,  followed  by  the  servants  and  workmen,  who, 
in  hope  of  reward  and  whisky,  joyfully  attended  their  leader,  the  adept  remained  in  a 
brown  study  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave. 

"Who  was  it  as  could  have  thought  this?"  he  ejaculated  unconsciously.  "Mine 
heiligkeit  !  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  often  spoken  of  such  things — but,  sapperment ! 
I  never  thought  to  see  them  !  And  if  I  had  gone  but  two  or  dree  feet  deeper  down  in 
the  earth — mein  himmel !  it  had  been  all  mine  own — so  much  more  as  I  have  been 
muddling  about  to  get  from  this  fool's  man." 

Here  the  German  ceased  his  soliloquy,  for,  raising  his  eyes,  he  encountered  those  of 
Edie  Ochiltree,  who  had  not  followed  the  rest  of  the  company,  but,  resting  as  usual  on 
his  pike-staff,  had  planted  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  The  features  of  the 
old  man,  naturally  shrewd  and  expressive  almost  to  an  appearance  of  knavery,  seemed 
in  this  instance  so  keenly  knowing,  that  even  the  assurance  of  Dousterswivel,  though  a 
professed  adventurer,  sunk  beneath  their  glances.  But  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an 
eclaircissemcnt,  and,  rallying  his  spirits,  instantly  began  to  sound  the  mendicant  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.     "Goot  Maister  Edies  Ochiltrees" 

"  Edie  Ochiltree,  nae  maister — your  puir  bedesman  and  the  king's,"  answered  the 
Blue-Gown. 

"  Awell  den,  goot  Edie,  what  do  you  think  of  all  dis?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  it  was  very  kind  (for  I  darena  say  very  simple)  o'  your  honour 
to  gie  thae  twa  rich  gentle-.  «  ha  hae  lands  and  lairdships,  and  siller  without  end,  this  grand 
pose  o'  silver  anil  treasure  (three  times  tried  in  the  fire,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  |, 
that  might  hae  made  yoursell  and  ony  twa  or  three  honest  bodies  beside,  as  happy  ami 
content  as  the  day  was  lang." 

"  Indeed,  Edie,  mine  honest  friends,  da!  is  very  true  ;  only  I  did  not  know,  dat  is,  I 
was  not  sure,  where  to  find  de  gelt  myself." 

"  What  !  was  it  not  by  your  honour's  advice  and  counsel  that  Monkbarns  and  the 
Knight  of  Knockwinnock  came  here  then  !" 
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"Aha — yes  j  bul  it  was  by  another  circumstance.  I  <  1 1  *  I  net  know  dal  dey  would 
have  found  de  treasure,  mine  friend;  though  I  did  guess,  by  sucb  a  tintamarre,  and 
cough,  and  Bneeze,  and  groan,  among  de  spirit  one  other  night  here,  dat  there  might  be 
treasure  and  bullion  hereabout.    Ach,  mein  bimmel !  the  spirit  will  hone  and  groan  ov<  r 

In-  g<  It,  a-  if  be  were  :i  Dutch  burg ister  counting  his  dollars  after  a  great  dinni  i 

the  Stadthaus." 

•■Ami  do  you  really  believe  tin  like  o'  that,  Mi'.  Dusterdeevil  ?— a  skeelfu'  man  like 
you — limit  li.   !" 

■■  .Mi  in  friend,"  answered  the  adept,  forced  by  circumstances  to  speak  something 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  generally  used  to  do,  "I  believed  it  no  more  than  you  and  no 
man  at  all,  till  I  ili.l  hear  them  hone  ami  moan  ami  groan  myself  on  de  oder  night,  ami 
till  I  did  this  day  see  de  cause,  which  was  an  great  chest  all  full  of  de  pure  silver  from 
Mexico — and  what  would  you  ave  me  think  den?" 

"And  what  wad  ye  gie  to  ony  am,"  .-aid  Edie,  "that  wad  help  ye  I"  B1C  another 
kistfu'  ■>•  silver?" 

••  t  ii\  e  ?     mein  bimmel ! — one  great  big  quarter  of  it." 

■■  N.iw,  if  the  secret  were  mine,"  Bald  tin-  mendicant,  "I  wad  stand  out  tin-  a  half;  for 
you  see,  though  I  am  hut  a  puir  ragged  body,  and  couldna  cany  silver  or  gowd  to  sell 
for  fear  o1  being  tarn  up.  yet  I  could  find  mony  folk  would  pass  it  awa  for  me  at  unco 
muckle  easier  profit  than  ye're  thinking  on." 

"Ach,  bimmel! — Mein  goot  friend,  what  was  it  I  said? — I  did  mean  to  say  you 
Bhould  have  de  tin-  quarter  for  your  half,  and  de  one  quarter  to  he  my  fair  half." 

••.No,  no,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  we  will  divide  equally  what  we  find,  like  brother  and 
brother.  Now  look  at  this  hoard  that  I  just  Sung  into  the  dark  aisle  out  o'  the  way, 
while  Monkharnswa-  'jl<  .u.rinu:  ower  a'  the  silver  yonder.  He's  a  sharp  chiel  Monk- 
barns — I  was  glad  to  keep  the  like  o'  this  out  o'  his  sight.  Ye'll  mayhe  can  read  the 
character  In  tier  than  me — I  am  nae  that  hook-learned,  at  least  I'm  no  that  muckle  in 
practice." 

With  this  modest  declaration  of  ignorance,  Ochiltree  brought  forth  from  behind  a 
pillar  the  cover  of  tin  box  or  chest  of  treasure,  which,  when  forced  from  its  hinges,  had 
been  card,  ssly  flung  aside  during  the  ardour  of  cuiiosity  to  ascertain  the  content-  which 
it  concealed,  ami  had  been  aft'  rwards,  a-  it  seems,  secreted  by  the-  mendicant.  There 
was  a  word  and  a  number  upon  the  plank,  and  the  l>r;_r._r;ir  made  them  more  distinct  by 
spitting  upon  his  ragged  blue  handkerchief,  ami  rubbing  oil'  the  clay  by  which  the. 
inscription  was  obscured.     It  was  in  the  ordinary  black  letter. 

••('an  ye  mak  ought  o't'r"  -aid  Edie  to  the  adept. 

•■  s."  said  the  philosopher,  like  a  child  getting  his  lesson  in  the  primer — ■ 
■•  s.  T,  A.  I;.  C,  II, — Starch! — dat  is  what  de  women-washers  put  into  de  neckerchers, 
and  de  shirt  collar." 

"Starch!"  echoed  Ochiltree;  "na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  ye  are  mair  of  a  conjuror 
than  a  clerk — it'.-  search,  man.  search  —  See.  there's  the  Ye  clear  ami  distinct." 

••Aha!  I  see  ii  now — it  i-  search — number  one.  Mein  bimmel!  then  there  must  be 
a  number  two,  mein  goot  friend  ;  for  search  \~  what  you  call  to  seek  and  dig,  and  this  is 
but  number  din:! — Mine  wort,  there  is  one  great  big  prize  in  ,\,-  wheel  for  us,  gool 
Mai-ter  Ochiltri    ." 

■•  Aw.-.l.  it  maybe  sae;  hut  we  canna  howk  for't  enow — we  hae  nae  -huh-,  for  they 
hae  taen  them  a'  awa — and  it'.-  like  some  0*  them  will" be  sent  hack  to  lliii";  the  earth  into 
tin-  hole,  and  mak  a'  things  t ri o;  again.  But  an  ye'll  sit  down  wi'  me  a  while  iii  the 
wood.   I'-e  satisfy  your  honour  that  ye   hae  just    lighted  on   the  only  man   in   the  e lr\ 

that  could  haetauld  about  Malcolm  Misticot  and  hi-  bidden  treasure — But  first  we'll  rub 

out  the  letters  on  this  hoard,  for  fear  it  tell  tales." 

Ami.  by  the  assistance  of  his  knife,  tie    beggar  erased  ami  defaced  the  character-  so 
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as  to  make  them  quite  unintelligible,  and  then  daubed  the  board  with  clay  so  as  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  erasure. 

Dousterswivel  stared  at  him  in  ambiguous  silence.  Then  was  an  intelligence  ami 
alacrity  about  all  the  old  man's  movements,  which  indicated  a  person  that  could  not  be 
easily  overreached,  and  yet  (for  even  rogues  acknowledge  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
precedence)  our  adept  felt  the  disgrace  of  playing  a  secondary  part,  and  dividing 
winnings  with  so  mean  an  associate.     His  appetite  for  gain,  however,  was  sufficiently 

sharp  to  Overpower  bis  offended  pride,  and  though  far  more  an  impostor  than  a  dupe,  he 
was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  personal  faith  even  in  the  gross  superstitions  by 

means  of  which  he  imposed  upon  others.  Still,  being  accustomed  to  act  as  a  leader  On 
such  occasions,  he  felt  humiliated  at  feeling  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  vulture 
marshalled  to  bis  prey  by  a  carrion-crow. — "Let  me,  however,  bear  this  story  to  an 
end,''  thought  Dousterswivel,  "and  it  will  be  hard  if  1  do  not  make  mine  account  in  it 
better  as  Maister  Edie  Ochiltrees  makes  proposes." 

The  adept,  thus  transformed  into  a  pupil  from  a  teacher  of  the  mystic  art,  followed 
Ochiltree  in  passive  acquiescence  to  the  Prior's  Oak — a  spot,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins,  where  the  German  sat  down,  and  in 
silence  waited  the  old  man's  communication. 

"Maister  Dustandsnivel,"  said  the  narrator,  "it's  an  unco  while  since  I  heard  this 
business  treated  anent ; — for  the  lairds  of  Knockwinnock,  neither  Sir  Arthur,  nor  bis 
father,  nor  his  grandfather — and  I  mind  a  wee  bit  about  them  a' — liked  to  hear  it  spoken 
about;  nor  they  dinna  like  it  yet — But  nae  matter;  ye  may  be  sure  it  was  clattered 
about  in  the  kitchen,  like  onything  else  in  a  great  house,  though  it  were  forbidden  in 
the  ha' — and  sac  I  hae  heard  the  circumstance  rehearsed  by  auld  servants  in  the  family  ; 
and  in  thir  present  days,  when  things  o'  that  auld-warld  sort  arena  keepit  in  mind 
round  winter  lire-sides  as  they  used  to  be,  I  question  if  there's  onybody  in  the  country 
can  tell  the  tale  but  mysell — aye  out-taken  the  laird  though,  for  there's  a  parchment 
book  about  it,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  charter-room  at  Knockwinnock  Castle." 

"  Well,  all  dat  is  vary  well — but  get  you  on  with  your  stories,  mine  goot  friend,"  said 
Dousterswivel. 

"  Aweel,  ye  sec,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  was  a  job  in  the  auld  times  o'  rugging 
and  riving  through  the  hale  country,  when  it  was  ilka  ane  for  himsell,  and  God  for  us  a' 
— when  nae  man  wanted  property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it,  or  had  it  langer  than  he 
had  power  to  keep  it.  It  was  just  he  ower  her,  and  she  ower  him,  whichever  could  win 
upmost,  a'  through  the  east  country  here,  and  nae  doubt  through  the  rest  o'  Scotland  in 
the  self  and  same  manner. 

"  Sae,  in  these  days  Sir  Richard  Wardour  came  into  the  land,  and  that  was  the  first 
o'  the  name  ever  was  in  this  country.  There's  been  mony  of  them  sin'  syne  ;  and  the 
maist,  like  him  they  ca'd  Hell-in-Harness,  and  the  rest  o'  them,  are  sleeping  down  in  yon 
ruins.  They  were  a  proud  dour  set  o'  men,  but  unco  brave,  and  aye  stood  up  for  the 
weel  o'  the  country,  God  sain  them  a' — there's  no  muckle  popery  in  that  wish.  They 
ca'd  them  the  Norman  Wardours,  though  they  cam  frae  the  smith  to  this  country.  So 
this  Sir  Richard,  that  they  ca'd  Red-hand,  drew  up  wi'  the  auld  Knockwinnock  o'  that 
day  — for  then  they  were  Knockwinnocks  of  that  Ilk — and  wad  fain  marry  his  only 
daughter,  that  was  to  have  the  castle  and  the  land.  Laith.  laith  was  the  lass — (Sybil 
Knockwinnock  they  ca'd  her  that  tauld  me  the  tale) — laith,  laith  was  she  to  gae  into  the 
match,  for  she  had  fa'en  a  wee  ower  thick  "wi'  a  cousin  o'  her  ain  that  her  father  had 
some  ill-will  to;  and  sae  it  was.  that  after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Richard  jimp 
four  months — for  marry  him  she  maun,  it's  like— ye'll  no  hinder  her  tricing  them  a 
present  o'  a  bonny  knave  bairn.  Then  there  was  siccan  a  ca'-thro',  as  the  like  was  never 
Seen  ;  and  .-he's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain,  was  the  best  words  o'  their  mouths.  But  it 
was  a'  sowdercd  up  again  some  gait,  and  the  bairn  was  sent  awa,  and  bred  dp  near  the 
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Highlands,  and  grew  up  to  l>c  a  fine  wanle  Fallow,  like  mony  ane  thai  comes  o'  the  v 
aide  o'  ili<-  blanket  ;  and  Sir  Richard  wi'  the  Red-hand,  he  had  a  fair  offspring  o'  his  ain, 
and  a'  was  lound  and  quiet  till  his  head  was  laid  in  the  ground.     But  then  down  came 
Malcolm   Misticot — (Sir  Arthur  says    it   should  bo   Mubcgot,  but   thej    aye  ca'd   him 

Misticot    that   spoke  o't    lang   Byne) — down  came  this    Malcolm,  the   love-1 t,  frae 

Glen-isla,  wi'  a  string  o'  lang-legged  Highlanders  at  his  heels,  that's  aye  ready  for 
onybody'a  tniscliief,  and  he  threeps  the  castle  and  lands  are  his  ain  as  his  mother's  eldest 
Bon,  and  turns  a'  the  Wardours  out  t « >  the  bill.  There  was  a  sort  of  fighting  and  blude- 
spilling  about  it,  for  the  gentles  took  different  sides;  but  Malcolm  had  the  uppermost  for 
a  lang  time,  ami  keepit  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  strengthened  it.  and  built  that 
muckle  tower  that  they  ca'  Misticot's  tower  to  this  day." 

"Mine  gool  friend,  old  Mr.  Edie  Ochiltree,"  interrupted  the  German,  "this  is  all  as 
nil.-  like  do  long  historic-  of  a  baron  of  sixteen  quarters  in  mine  countries;  bul  I  would 

as  lather  hear  of  'h-  silver  and  gold." 

"Why,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "this  Malcolm  was  wed  helped  by  an 
uncle,  a  brother  o'  his  father's,  that  was  Prior  o'  St.  Ruth  here;  and  muckle  trea  ure 
they  gathered  between  them,  to  secure  tin  succession  of  their  house  in  the  lands  oi 
Cnockwinnock.  Folk  said  that  the  monks  in  thae  davs  had  the  art  of  multiplying 
metals — at  ony  rate,  they  were  very  rich.  At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  the  young 
Wardour,  that  was  Red-hand's  son,  challenged  Misticot  to  fight  with  him  in  the  li-i-  us 
they  ca'd  them— that's  no  lists  or  tailor's  runds  and  selvedges  o'  claith,  but  a  palin'-thing 

they  set    1 1 j >  tor  them   to  light    in    like  game-cock-.      Awed.   Misticot    was   beaten,  and  at 

his  brother's  mercy— but  he  wadna  touch  his  lite,  for  the  blood  of  Knockwinnock  that 

was  in  baith  their  veins:  50  Malcolm  was  compelled  to  turn  a  monk,  and  he  died  soon 
alt  r  in  the  priory,  of  pure  despite  and  vexation.  Xaebody  ever  kenn'd  whare  his  uncle 
the  prior  carded  him.  or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver,  tor  he  stood  on  the  right 
O*  halie  kirk,  and  wad  gie  nae  account  to  onyhody.       But  the  prophecy  gat  abroad   in  the 

country,  that  whenever  Misticot's  grave  was  fund  out,  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock 
should  he  lost  and  won." 

••  Ach  !    mine  goot    old   friend.   Maister   Edie.   and   dat    is   not   so  very  unlikely,  if   Sir 

Arthurs  will  quarrel  wit  his  goot  friends  to  please  Mr.  Oldenbuck  And  so  you  do  tink 
dat  die  golds  and  silvers  belonged  to  goot  Mr.  Malcolm  Mishdigoal  ?" 

-Troth  do  I.  M,-.  Dousterdeevil." 

••  Aid  you  do  1"  !i.  ve  'kit  dere  is  more  of  .kit  sort-  behind?" 

••  By  my  certie  do  I  -How  can  it  he  otherwise? — Search — No.  /.—that  is  as  muckle 
a-  to  h  and  ye'D  timl  number  twa.     Besides,  yon  kisl  i    only  silver,  and  I  aye 

heard  that  Misticot's  pose  had  muckle  yellow  gowd  in't." 

•■  Den,  mine  goot  friend-."  -aid  the  adept, jumping  up  hastily,  "why  do  we  not  set 
al>ont  our  little  job  directly  ':" 

•■  For  t»  i  '.od.-  reasons,"  answered  the  beggar,  who  quietly  kept  his  sitting  posture : — 
"  first,  because,  a-  I  -aid  before,  we  have  naething  to  dig  wi',  for  they  hae  taen  awa  th  ■ 

and    shules;   and,  si idly,  because  there   will    he   a   wlieen    idle  gowks   coming    t" 

glower  at  the  hole  as  lang  as  it  is  daylight,  and  maybe  the  laird  may  -end  somebody  to 
till  it  up — and  ony  way  we  wad  he  catched.  lint  if  you  will  meet  me  on  this  place  at 
twal  o'clock  wi'  a  dark  lantern,  I'll  hae  tools  ready,  and  we'll  gang  quietly  about  our  job 
our  twa  -ells,  and  naebody  the  wiser  for't." 

"Be — I" — hut.  mine  goot  friend,"  -aid  Dousterswivel,  from  whose  recollection  his 
former  nocturnal  adventure  v. a-  not  to  he  altogether  erased,  even  by  the  splendid  hopes 
which  Kdic's  narrative  held  forth,  "it  is  not  so  goot  or  so  -ale  to  he  about  goot  Maister 
Mishdigoat's  grabe  at  dat  time  of  night — you  have  forgot  how  I  told  you  de  spirits  did 
hone  and  name  dere.     I  do  assure  you.  dere  is  disturbance  dere." 
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"If  ye're  afraid  of  ghaists,"  answered  the  mendicant,  coolly,  "I'll  do  the  job  mysell, 
iinil  bring  your  share  o'  the  siller  i y  place  ye  like  to  appoint." 

••  No — no — mine  excellent  old  Mr.  Edie, — too  much  trouble  for  yon — I  will  no<  have 
dat — I  will  come  myself — and  it  will  be  bettermost;  for,  mine  old  friend,  it  was  I, 
Herman  Dousterswivel,  discovered  Maister  Mishdigoat's  grave  when  I  was  looking  for  a 
place  as  to  put  away  some  little  trumperj  coins,  just  to  play  one  little  trick  on  my  dear 
friend  Sir  Arthur,  for  a  little  sport  and  pleasures.  Yes.  I  cliil  take  some  what  you  call 
rubbish,  and  did  discover  Maister  Mishdigoat'a  own  monumentsh — Its  like  da1  he  meant 
I  should  be  his  heirs— so  it  would  not  be  civility  in  me  not  to  come  mineself  for  mine 
inheritance." 

"At  twal  o'clock,  then."  said  the  mendicant,  "we  meet  under  this  tree.  I'll  watch  for 
a  while,  and  see  that  naebody  meddles  \vi'  the  grave — it's  only  Baying  the  lairds  forbade 
it — then  get  my  hit  supper  frae  Ringan  the  poinder  up  by,  and  leave  to  Bleep  in  his  bam  ; 
and  I'll  slip  out  at  night,  and  ne'er  be  mist." 

•■  Do  so,  mine  goot  Maister  Edie,  and  I  will  meet  you  here  on  this  very  place,  though 
all  de  spirits  should  moan  and  sneeze  deir  very  brains  out." 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  and,  with  this  mutual  pledge  of  fidelity 
to  their  appointment,  they  separated  for  the  present. 


■  Sec  tlinu  shake  tla 


of  hoarding  abbots;  angeli  impri 

Set  thou  at  liberty  

Bell,  hook,  and  candle,  sh;:ll  not  drive  me  back, 

If  gold  and  silver  beckon  to  come  on. 

K  im,  JOHN. 


^•"/.I'^Ill'"  night  hi   iii  Btormy,  with  wind    and  occasional    showers  of  nun 
£.-*''H~  c       aide  of  the  larg ik-tree  to  wait  for  his  associate — "  Eh,  sirs,  bul  bumai 


•  B  ■ ? )  l  side  of  the  large  oak-tree  to  wail  for  his  associati — "Eh,  sirs,  bul  human 

i^Jt'^-^j  nature-.-  a  wilful  and  wilyard  thing ! — Is  it  nol  an  unco  lucre  o' gain 

fl;?,9^**"  -i  «:nl  bring  this  Dousterdivel  out  in  a  bias!  o'  wind   like   this,  at   twal 

*^  v'    '  *>    'o'clock  nt  night,  to  thir  wild  gousty  wa's? — and  amna  I  a  bigger  fule 

than  bimsell  to  bide  here  waiting  for  him?" 

Having    made    tln-.-e  sage   reflections,  he  wrapped    himself  close  in    bis  cloak,  :m<l 

Hied  bis  eye  on  the  m i  as  Bhe  waded  amid   the  stormy  and  dusky  clouds,  which 

the  wind  from  time  to  time  drove  across  her  surface.  The  melancholy  and  uncertain 
■.'Irani-  that  she  shot  from  between  the  passing  shadows  fell  full  upon  the  rifted  arches 
and  shafted  windows  of  the  old  building,  which  were  thus  for  an  instant  made  distinctly 
visible  in  their  ruinous  state,  and  anon  became  again  a  'lark,  undistinguished,  and  shadowy 
mass.  The  little  lake  bad  it.-  share  of  these  transient  beams  of  light,  and  showed  its  waters 
broken,  whitened,  and  agitated  under  the  passing  storm,  which,  when  the  clouds  swept 

over  the  1 a,  were  only  distinguished  l>y  their  Bullen  and  murmuring  plash  against  the 

beach.  The  wooded  glen  repeated,  to  every  successive  gust  that  hurried  through  its 
narrow  trough,  the  deep  and  various  groan  with  which  the  trees  replied  to  the  whulwind, 
and  the  .-ciiiitl  Mink  again,  as  the  blast  passed  away,  into  a  faint  and  passing  murmur, 
resembling  the  sighs  of  an  exhausted  criminal  after  the  first  pangs  of  his  torture  are  over, 

Vol    II  M 
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In  these  sounds,  superstition  might  have  found  ample  gratification  IV  t  that  state  of  excited 
terror  which  she  fears  and  yet  loves.  But  such  feelings  made  no  part  of  Ochiltree's 
composition.     His  mind  wandered  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

"  I  have  kept  guard  on  the  outposts  baith  in  German}  and  America,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  in  mony  a  waur  night  than  this,  and  when  I  kend  there  was  maybe  a  dozen  o'  their 
riflemen  in  the  thicket  before  me.  But  I  was  aye  gleg  at  my  duty — naebody  ever  catehed 
Edie  sleeping." 

As  he  muttered  thus  to  himself,  he  instinctively  shouldered  his  trusty  pike-staff, 
assumed  the  port  of  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  as  a  step  advanced  toward-  the  tree,  called, 
with  a  tone  assorting  better  with  his  military  reminiscences  than  his  present  state — 
"  Stand  !  who  goes  there?" 

"  De  devil,  goot  Edie,"  answered  Dousterswivel,  "  why  does  you  speak  so  loud  as  a 
baarenhauter,  or  what  you  call  a  factionary— I  mean  a  sentinel?" 

"  Just  because  I  thought  I  was  a  sentinel  at  that  moment,"  answered  the  mendicant. 
"  Here's  an  awsome  night !     Hae  ye  brought  the  lantern  and  a  pock  for  the  siller?" 

"  Ay— ay,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  the  German,  "  here  it  is — my  pair  of  what  you  call 
saddlebag ;  one  side  will  be  for  you,  one  side  for  me ; — I  will  put  dem  on  my  horse  to 
save  you  de  trouble,  as  you  are  old  man." 

"  Have  you  a  horse  here,  then  ?  "  asked  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  O  yes,  mine  friend — tied  yonder  by  de  stile,"  responded  the  adept. 

"  Weel,  I  hae  just  ae  word  to  the  bargain — there  sail  nane  o'  my  gear  gang  on  your 
beast's  back." 

"  What  was  it  as  you  would  be  afraid  of?"  said  the  foreigner. 

"  Only  of  losing  sight  of  horse,  man  and  money,"  again  replied  the  gaberlunzie. 

"  Does  you  know  dat  you  make  one  gentlemans  out  to  be  one  great  rogue?" 

"  Mony  gentlemen,"  replied  Ochiltree,  "  can  make  that  out  for  themselves — But  what's 
the  sense  of  quarrelling  ?— If  ye  want  to  gang  on,  gang  on — if  no,  I'll  gae  back  to  the 
gude  ait-straw  in  Ringan  Aikwood's  barn  that  I  left  wi'  right  ill-will  e'now,  and  I'll  pit 
back  the  pick  and  shule  whar  I  got  them." 

Dousterswivel  deliberated  a  moment,  whether,  by  suffering  Edie  to  depart,  he  might 
not  secure  the  whole  of  the  expected  wealth  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  But  the  want  of 
digging  implements,  the  uncertainty  whether,  if  he  had  them,  he  could  clear  out  the  grave 
to  a  sufficient  depth  without  assistance,  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  which  he  felt, 
owing  to  the  experience  of  the  former  night,  to  venture  alone  on  the  terrors  of  Mistieot's 
grave,  satisfied  him  the  attempt  would  be  hazardous.  Endeavouring,  therefore,  to  assume 
his  usual  cajoling  tone,  though  internally  incensed,  he  begged  "his  goot  friend  Maister 
Edie  Ochiltrees  would  lead  the  way,  and  assured  him  of  his  acquiescence  in  all  such  an 
excellent  friend  could  propose." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  then,"  said  Edie,  "  tak  gude  care  o'  your  feet  amang  the  lang  grass 
and  the  loose  stanes.  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  in  neist,  wi'  this  fearsome  wind 
— but  there's  a  blink  o'  moonlight  at  times." 

Thus  saying,  old  Edie,  closely  accompanied  by  the  adept,  led  the  way  towards  the 
ruins,  but  presently  made  a  full  halt  in  front  of  them. 

"  Ye're  a  learned  man,  Mr.  Dousterdeevil,  and  ken  muckle  o'  the  marvellous  works  o' 
nature — Now,  will  ye  tell  me  ae  thing  ? — D'ye  believe  in  ghaists  and  spirits  that  walk 
the  earth? — d'ye  believe  in  them,  ay  or  no?" 

"  Now,  goot  Mr.  Edie,"  whispered  Dousterswivel,  in  an  expostulatory  tone  of  voice, 
"  is  this  a  times  or  a  places  for  such  a  questions  ?  " 

"  Indeed  is  it,  baith  the  tane  and  the  t'other,  Mr.  Dustanshovel ;  for  I  maun  fairly  tell 
ye,  there's  reports  that  auld  Misticot  walks.  Now  this  wad  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet 
him  in,  and  wha  kens  if  he  wad  be  ower  weel  pleased  wi'  our  purpose  of  visiting  his 
pose?" 
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"Alb  guter  Oeisfer" — muttered  the  adept,  the  rest  of  the  conjuration  being  losl  in  a 
tremulous  warble  of  I » I  —  voice, — "  1  do  desires  you  not  to  speak  30,  Mr.  Edie;  for,  from 
;i!l  1  beard  dat  one  other  night,  I  '1"  much  believes" 

••  Now  1,"  said  ( Ichiltree,  entering  the  chancel,  and  flinging  abroad  his  arm  with  an  .- 1  i  1  • 
of  defiance,  "  1  wadna  gie  the  crack  0'  my  thumb  for  him  were  he  to  appear  at  this 
moment :  he's  but  a  disembodied  spirit,  as  we  are  embodied  anes." 

•■  For  the  lofe  of  heavens,"  ~;ii<l  Dousterswivel,  "say  nothing  al  all  neither  about 
somebodies  or  nobodies  '." 

■■  Awed,"  said  the  beggar  (expanding  the  shade  of  the  lantern),  "here's  the  stone, 
and,  Bpirit  or  ao  spirit,  I'se  be  a  wee  bil  deeper  in  the  grave;"  and  he  jumped  into  the 
place  from  which  the  precious  che  1  had  that  morning  been  removed.  After  Btriking 
a  few  strokes,  he  tired,  or  affected  to  tire,  and  said  to  his  companion,  "  I'm  auld  and  failed 
now,  and  canna  keep  at  it — time  about's  fair  play,  neighbour;  ye  maun  get  in  and  tak 
the  shule  a  bit,  and  shule  out  the  loose  earth,  and  then  I'll  tak  turn  about  wi'  you." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  took  the  place  which  the  beggar  had  evacuated,  and  toiled 
with  all  the  /'-al  that  awakened  avarice,  mingled  with  the  anxious  wish  to  finish  the 
undertaking  and  leave  the  place  as  Boon  as  possible,  could  inspire  in  a  mind  ut  once 
greedy,  suspicious,  and  timorous. 

Edie,  standing  much  at  his  ease  by  die  side  of  the  hole,  contented  himself  « itfa  exhorting 
bis  associate  to  labour  hard.  ••  My  certie  !  few  ever  wrought  for  siccan  a  day'-  wage  :  an 
it  1»-  but— saj  the  tenth  part  o'  the  size  0'  the  ki-t  No. I.,  it  will  double  its  value,  being 
filled  «i'  gowd  in-trad  of  silver.     Od,  ye  work  as  if  ye  had  been  bred  to  pick  and  shule 

ye  could  win  your  round  half-crown  ilka  day.  Tak  care  O1  your  tars  wi'  that  Stane  !" 
giving  a   kick   to  a   large  One  which   the  adept    had   heaved  out  with  difficulty,  and  which 

Edie  pushed  hack  again,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  hi-  associate's  >hnis. 

Thus  exhorted  by  the  mendicant,  Dousterswivel  struggled  and  laboured  among  the 
stones  and  -till' (day.  toiling  like  a  horse,  and  internally  blaspheming  in  German.  When 
Buch  an  unhallowed  syllable  escaped  his  lips,  Edie  changed  his  battery  upon  him. 

"  O  dinna  swear!  dinna  swear!  Wha  kens  wha's  listening! — Eh!  gude  guide  us, 
what'-  yon!— Hout,   it'-  just  a  branch  of  ivy  (lightering  awa  frae  the  wa';  when  the 

in 1  was  in.  it  lookit  unco  like  a  dead  man's  arm  wi'  a  taper  in't — I  thought  it  was  Misticof 

himselL  Hut  never  mind,  work  you  away — fling  the  earth  weel  up  by  out  0'  the  gate — 
<  id.  it'  ye're  no  a-  clean  a  worker  at  a  gra^  e  as  Will  Winnet  himsell !  What  gars  _\  e  -top 
now  ?— ye're  just  at  the  very  hit  for  a  chance." 

■•  Stop!"  said  the  German,  in  a  tour  of  anger  and  disappointment,  "why,  I  am  down 

at  de  rock-  dat  de  CUTSed  ruins  |  <  rod  forgife  me  !  1  i-  founded  upon." 

••  Week"  -aid  the  beggar,  "  that's  the  likeliest  hit  of  ony.  It  will  lie  hut  a  muckle 
through-stane  laid  doun  to  kiver  the  gowd—  tak  the  pick  till't,  and  pit  mail'  strength, 
man— ae  gude  downright  dewel  will  split  it,  Fse  warrant  ye — Ay,  that  will  do! — Od, 
he  comes  on  wi'  Wallace's  Btraiks!" 

In  tart,  tin-  adept,  moved  by  Edie's  exhortations,  fetched  two  or  three  desperate  blows, 
and  succeeded  in  breaking,  not  indeed  that  against  which  he  struck,  which,  as  lie  had 
already  conjectured,  wa-  the  -olid  rock,  hut  the  implement  which  he  wielded,  jarring  at 
the  -Mine  time  his  arms  up  to  the  -houlder-blades. 

"  Hurra,  hoys!  —  there  »iKs  Rinnan's  pick-axe  !"'  died  Edie:  ''it's  a  shame  o'  the 
Kairport  folk  to  sell  siccan  trail  gear.    Try  the  shule— 7 at  it  again,  Mr.  DusterdeeviL" 

The  adept,  without  reply,  scrambled  out  of  the  pit,  which  was  now  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  addressed  bis  associate  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  antrrr.  '-Does  you  know. 
Mr.  Edies  Ochiltree-,  who  it  is  you  put  off  your  gibes  and  your  jests  upon?" 

•■  Brawly,  Mr.  1  rasterdeei  il — brawly  do  I  ken  ye,  and  has  done  mony  a  day  ;  but  there's 
nae  jesting  in  the  case,  tor  I  am  wearying  to  see  a'  our  treasures ;  we  should  hae  had  baith 
ends  0'  the  pockmanky  tilled  by  this  timi — I  hope  it'-  bowk  eneugh  to  hand  a'  the  gear  i " 

\i  1 
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•■  Look  you,  you  base  old  person,"  said  the  incensed  philosopher,  "  it  j lo  pul  another 

jesl  ii|hiu  me,  I  svil]  cleave  your  skull-piece  with  this  shovels!" 

•■  \n<l  whare  w .•  h i  my  hands  and  m\  pike-staffbe  a'  the  time?"  replied  Edie,  in  a  tone 
thai  indicated  no  apprehension.  "Hour,  tout,  Maister  DusterdeeviL,  1  baena  Lived  sae 
lang  in  the  warld  ueither,  to  be  shuled  out  <>'t  thai  gate.  What  ail-  ye  to  be  cankered, 
man,  \\T  your  friends  ?  I'll  wager  I'll  find  out  the  treasure  in  ;i  minute  :"  and  he  jumped 
into  the  pit,  and  took  up  the  spade. 

"  I  do  swear  to  you,"  said  the  adept,  whose  suspicions  were  now  Cully  awake,  "that  if 
you  have  played  me  one  big  trick,  I  will  give  you  one  big  beating,  Mr.  Edies." 

•■  Hear  till  him  now  !"  said  Ochiltrei — "he  kens  how  to  gar  folk  find  out  the  gear — 
Oil.  I'm  thinking  he's  been  drilled  thai  way  bimseU  some  day." 

At  this  insinuation,  which  alluded  obviously  to  the  former  scene  betwixt  himself  and 
Sir  Arthur,  the  philosopher  lost  the  -lender  remnant  of  patience  be  had  left,  and  being  of 
violent  pas-ions,  heaved  up  the  truncheon  of  the  broken  mattock  to  discharge  it  upon  tin- 
old  man's  head.  The  blow  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fatal,  had  not  he  at  whom 
it  was  aimed  exclaimed  in  a  stern  and  firm  voice,  "  Shame  to  ye,  man! — do  ye  think 
Heaven  or  earth  will  suffer  ye  to  murder  an  auld  man  that  might  be  your  father? — ■ 
Look  behind  ye.  man  !" 

Dousterswivel  turned  instinctively,  and  beheld,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  tall  dark 
figure  standing  close  behind  him.  The  apparition  gave  him  no  time  to  proceed  by 
exorcism  or  otherwise,  but  having  instantly  recourse  to  tin-  VOW  th-  fiitt,  took  measure  of 
the  adept's  shoulders  three  or  four  times  with  blows  so  substantial,  that  he  fell  under  the 
weight  of  them,  and  remained  senseless  for  some  minutes  between  bar  and  stupefaction! 
When  In-  came  to  himself,  he  was  alone  in  the  ruined  chancel,  lying  upon  the  soft  and 
damp  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  Misticot's  grave.  He  raised  himself  with  a 
confused  sensation  of  anger,  pain,  and  terror,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  sat  upright  for 
some  minutes  that  he  could  arrange  his  ideas  sufficiently  to  recollect  how  he  came  there, 
or  with  what  purpose.  As  his  recollection  returned,  he  could  have  little  doubt  that  the 
bait  held  out  to  him  by  Ochiltree  to  bring  him  to  that  solitary  spot,  the  sarcasms  by 
which  he  had  provoked  him  into  a  quarrel,  and  the  ready  assistance  which  he  had  at 
hand  fir  terminating  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  ended,  were  till  parts  of  a  concerted 
plan  to  bring  disgrace  and  damage  on  Herman  Dousterswivel.  He  could  hardly  suppose 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  beating  which  he  had  undergone, 
purely  to  the  malice  of  Edie  Ochiltree  singly,  but  concluded  that  the  mendicant  had  acted 
a  part  assigned  to  him  by  some  person  of  greater  importance.  His  suspicions  hesitated 
between  Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour.  The  former  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
a  marked  dislike  of  him — but  the  latter  he  had  deeply  injured  ;  and  although  he  judged 
that  Sir  Arthur  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  wrongs  towards  him,  yet  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  he  had  gathered  enough  of  the  truth  to  make  him  desirous  of  revenge.  <  lehiltree 
had  alluded  to  at  least  one  circumstance  which  the  adept  had  every  reason  to  suppost 
was  private  between  Sir  Arthur  and  himself,  and  therefore  must  have  been  Learned  from 
the  former.  The  language  of  Oldbuck  also  intimated  a  conviction  of  hi-  knavery,  which 
Sir  Arthur  heard  without  making  any  animated  defence.  Lastly,  the  way  in  which 
Dousterswivel  supposed  the  Baronet  to  have  exercised  his  revenge,  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  other  countries  with  which  the  adept  was  better  acquainted  than 
with  those  of  North  Britain.  With  him,  as  with  many  bad  men,  to  suspect  an  injury, 
and  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  revenge,  was  one  and  the  same  movement.  And  before 
Dousterswivel  had  fairly  recovered  his  legs,  he  had  mentally  sworn  the  ruin  of  his 
benefactor,  which,  unfortunately,  he  possessed  too  much  the  power  of  accelerating. 

But  altli  mgh  a  purpose  of  revenge  floated  through  his  brain,  it  was  no  time  to  indulge 
such  speculations.  The  hour,  the  place,  his  own  situation,  and  perhaps  the  presence  or 
mar  neighbourhood  of  his  assailants,  made  self-preservation  the  adept's  first  object.    The 
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lantern  had  been  thrown  down  and  extinguished  in  the  scuffle,  1  be  w  ind,  w  bich  formerly 
how  li  'I  -'i  loudly  through  the  aisles  of  the  ruin,  bad  now  greatly  fallen,  lulled  by  the  ruin. 

which  was  descending  verj  fast,     The  mo from  the  same  cause,  was  totally  obsc I 

and  though  Dousterswivel  had  some  experience  of  the  ruins,  and  knew  that  he  must 
endeavour  to  regain  the  eastern  door  of  the  chancel,  yet  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  was 
such,  that  he  hesitated  for  some  time  ere  he  could  ascertain  in  what  direction  he  wa  to 
seek  it.  In  this  perplexity,  the  suggestions  of  superstition,  taking  the  advantage  "i 
JurtcnpjM  and  M-  evil  conscience,  began  again  to  present  themselves  to  his  disturbed 
imagination.  "But  bah!"  quoth  he  valiantly  to  himself,  "it  is  all  nonsense — all  one 
part  ofde  damn  big  trick  and  imposture.  Devil!  that  one  thick-skulled  Scotch  Baronet, 
.1-  I  have  led  by  the  nose  for  five  year,  should  cheat  Herman  Dousterswivel!" 

As  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  an  incident  occurred  which  tended  greatly  to  shake  tin 
grounds  on  which  he  had  adopted  it.  Amid  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  dying  wind,  and 
the  plash  of  the  rain-drops  on  Leaves  and  stones,  arose,  and  apparently  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  listener,  a  strain  of  vocal  music  so  sad  and  solemn,  as  it'  the  departed  spirits  of 

the  churchmen  who  had se  inhabited  these  deserted  ruin-,  were  mourning  the  Bolitude 

and  desolation  to  which  their  hallowed  precincts  had  been  abandoned.  Dousterswivel, 
who  bad  now  got  upon  hi-,  feet,  and  was  groping  around  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  stood 
I  to  the  ground  on  the  occurrence  of  this  new  phenomenon.  Each  faculty  of  his 
.-..ill  seemed  for  the  moment  concentred  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  rushed  back  with 
the  unanimous  information,  that  the  deep,  wild,  and  prolonged  chant  which  he  now  heard, 
was  the  appropriate  music  ••!'  one  of  the  m.>-t  solemn  dirges  of  the  church  of  Some. 
Why  performed  in  such  a  solitude,  and  by  what  class  of  choristers,  were  questions  which 
the  terrified  imagination  of  the  adept,  stirred  with  all  the  German  superstitions  of  nixies, 
oak-kings,  wer-wolves,  hobgoblins,  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,  dursl 
not  ■  i  en  attempt  t..  solve. 

Another  of  his  senses  was  soon  engaged  in  the  investigation.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  transepts  of  the.  church,  at  the  bottom  of  a  few  descending  steps,  was  a  small  iron-grated 
door,  opening,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  t'>  a  sort  of  low  vault  or  sacristy.  A<  he  cast  his 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  li"  observed  a  strong  reflection  of  red  light  glimmering 
through  these  bars,  and  against  the  steps  which  descended  to  them.  Dousterswivel  stood 
a  moment  uncertain  what  to  do  ;  then,  suddenly  forming  a  desperate  resolution,  he  m..\  ed 
down  the  aiale  to  the  place  from  which  the  light  proceeded. 

Fortified  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  many  exorcisms  as  his  mi  mory  could  recover, 
he  advanced  to  the  grate,  fi i  which,  unseen,  be  could  see  what   passed  in  the  interior 

of  the  vault.      As  he  approached  with  timid  and   uncertain   steps,  the  chant,  alter  one  or 

two  wild  and  prolonged  cadences,  died  away  into  profound  silence.  The  grate,  when  he 
reach.-, l  it,  presented  a  singular  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  the  sacristy.  An  open  grave, 
with  lour  tall  flambeaus,  each  about  -ix  feet  high,  placed  at  the  four  corners — a  bier, 
having  a  corpse  in  it-  Bhroud,  the  arm-  folded  upon  the  breast,  rested  upon  tressels  al 

one  side  of  the  grave,  as  if  ready  to  be  interred — a  priest,  dressed   In  his  cope  and  stole, 

held  open  the  Bervice  l k— another  churchman   in  his  vestments  bore  a  holy-water 

sprinkler,  ami  two  boys  in  white  surplices  held  censers  with  incense—  a  man,  of  a  figure 
one-  tall  and  commanding,  but  now  Lent  with  age  or  infirmity,  stood  alone  ami  nearest 
to  the  eoffin,  attired  in  deep  mourning  —  such  were  the  most  prominent  flgures  of  the 
group.  At  a  little  distance  were  two  or  three  persons  of  both  sexes,  attired  in  long 
mourning  h Is  and  cloaks;  ami  ii\.-  or  -i\  other-  in  the  same  lugubrious  dress,  still 

farther  removed  from  lie-  body,  around  the  wall-  of  the  vault,  stood  ranged  in  motionless 

order,  ea.-h  bearing  in  hi-  hand  a  huge  tor.-h  of  black  wax.  The  smoky  Light  from  -o 
many  flambeaus,  by  the  red  ami  indistinct  atmosphere  which  it  spread  around,  gave  a 

hazy,  dubious,  and  a-  it  were  phantom-like  appearance,  to  the  Outlines  of  this  singular 
apparition.      The  voice  of  the  priest — loud,  clear,  and  sonorous      now  recited,  from  the 
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breviary  which  he  heW  in  hi>  hand,  those  solemn  words  which  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
church  has  consecrated  to  the  rendering  ofdusl  to  dust  Meanwhile,  Dousterswivel,  the 
place,  the  hour,  and  the  surprise  considered,  still  remained  uncertain  whether  what  he 
saw  was  substantial,  or  an  unearthly  representation  of  the  rites  to  which  in  former  times 
these  walls  were  familiar,  but  which  arc  uow  rarely  practised  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  almost  never  in  Scotland.  He  was  uncertain  whether  to  abide  the  conclusion  of  the 
aony,  or  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  chancel,  when  a  change  in  his  position  made 
him  visible  through  the  grate  to  one  of  the  attendant  mourners.  The  person  who  iir>t 
espied  him  indicated  his  discovery  to  the  individual  who  stood  apart  and  nearest  to  the 
coffin,  by  a  sign,  and  upon  his  making  a  sign  in  reply,  two  of  the  group  detached  themseb  es, 
and,  gliding  along  with  noiseless  steps,  as  it'  fearing  to  disturb  the  service,  unlocked  and 
opened  the  grate  which  separated  them  from  the  adept.  Each  took  him  by  an  arm.  and 
exerting  a  degree  of  force,  which  he  wmdd  have  been  incapable  "I'  resisting  had  his  fear 
permitted  him  to  attempt  opposition,  tiny  placed  him  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  and 
Bat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  as  if  to  detain  him.  Satisfied  he  was  in  the  (tower  of 
mortals  like  himself,  the  adept  would  ha\e  put  some  ([notions  to  them;  but  while  one 
pointed  to  the  vault,  from  which  the  sound  of  the  priest's  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  the 
other  placed  his  linger  upon  his  lips  in  token  of  silence,  a  hint  which  the  German  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  obey.  And  thus  they  detained  him  until  a  loud  Alleluia,  pealing 
through  the  deserted  arches  of  St.  Ruth,  closed  the  singular  ceremony  which  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  witness. 

When  the  hymn  had  died  away  with  all  its  echoes,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  sable 
personages  under  whose  guard  the  adept  had  remained,  said,  in  a  familiar  tone  and 
dialect.  "  Dear  sirs.  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  is  this  you?  could  not  ye  have  l't  OS  ken  an  ye 
had  wussed  till  hae  been  present  at  the  ceremony? — My  lord  couldna  tak  it  weel  your 
coming  blinking  and  jinking  in.  in  that  fashion." 

••  In  de  name  of  all  dat  is  gootness,  tell  me  what  you  are?"  interrupted  the  German 
in  his  turn. 

"What  I  am?  why.  wha  should  I  be  but  Ringan  Aikwood.  the  Knockwinnock 
poinder? — and  what  are  ye  doing  here  at  this  time  o'  night,  unless  ye  were  come  to 
attend  the  leddy's  burial?" 

"  I  do  declare  to  you,  mine  goot  Poinder  Aikwood,"  said  the  German,  raising  himself 
tip.  ••  that  I  have  been  this  vary  nights  murdered,  robbed,  and  put  in  fears  of  my  life." 

"  Robbed!  wha  wad  do  sic  a  deed  here? — Murdered!  od,  ye  speak  pretty  blithe  for 
a  murdered  man  —  Put  in  fear  !   what  put  you  in  fear,  Mr.  Dousterswivel?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Maister  Poinder  Aikwood  Ringan,  just  dat  old  miscreant  dog  villain 
blue-gown,  as  you  call  Edie  Ochiltrees." 

"  Pll  ne'er  believe  that,"  answered  Ringan  ;— "  Edie  was  ken'd  to  me,  and  my  father 
before  me.  for  a  true,  loyal,  pud  soothfast  man  :  and.  mair  by  token,  he's  sleeping  up 
yonder  in  our  barn,  and  has  been  since  ten  at  e'en  —  Sae  touch  ye  wha  liket.  Mr.  Dousterswivel, 
and  whether  onybody  touched  ye  or  no,  I'm  sure  Edie's  sackless." 

'•  Maister  Ringan  Aikwood  Poinders,  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  Backless, — but  let 
alone  all  de  oils  and  de  soot  dat  you  say  he  has.  and  I  will  tell  yon  I  was  dis  night  robbed 
of  fifty  pounds  by  your  oil  and  sooty  friend,  Edies  Ochiltree ;  and  he  is  no  more  in  your 
barn  even  now  dan  I  ever  shall  be  in  de  kingdom  of  heafon." 

"  Weel,  sir,  if  ye  will  gae  tip  wi'  me.  as  the  burial  company  has  dispersed,  we'se  mak 
ye  down  a  bed  at  the  lodge,  and  we'se  see  if  Edie's  at  the  barn.  There  were  twa 
wild-looking  chaps  left  the  aulk  kirk  when  we  were  coming  up  wi'  the  corpse,  that's 
certain  :  and  the  priest,  wha  likes  ill  that  ony  heretics  should  look  on  at  our  church 
ceremonies,  sent  twa  o'  the  riding  saulies  after  them;  sae  we'll  hear  a'  about  it  frae 
them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  kindly  apparition,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mute  personage,  who 
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was  his  son,  disencumbered  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  prepared  to  i  -eort  Dousterswivel  to 
the  place  of  thai  rest  u  hich  the  adept  so  much  needed. 

••  I  will  apply  to  the  magistrates  to-morrow,"  said  the  adepl ;  "  oiler.  I  will  have  di  lav 
put  in  force  ; i •_: : i i i l ~ t  all  the  peoples." 

While  he  thus  muttered  vengeance  against  the  cause  of  lii-  injury,  he  tottered  from 
among  the  ruins,  supporting  himself  on  Ringan  and  his  son.  whose  assistance  his  state  of 
weakness  rendered  very  necessary. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  prioiy,  and  had  gained  the  little  meadow  in  which  ii 
stands,  Dousterawivel  could  perceive  the  torches  which  had  caused  him  bo  much  alarm 
issuing  in  irregular  procession  from  the  ruins,  and  glancing  their  light,  like  that  of  the 
iffmsfatvus,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  After  moving  along  the  path  for  some  short  space 
with  a  fluctuating  and  irregular  motion,  the  lights  were  at  once  extinguished. 

■■  We  aye  put  oul  the  torches  at  the  Halie-crossWell  on  sic  occasions,"  said  the  forester 
to  his  guest.  And  accordingly  no  farther  visible  Bign  of  the  procession  offered  itself  to 
Dousterswivel,  although  his  ear  could  catch  the  distant  and  decreasing  echo  of  horses' 
1 t-  in  the  direction  towards  which  the trners  had  benl  their  course. 


=1 


O  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  better  may  she  speed, 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row 

That  earns  the  bairnies'  bread  ! 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel. 
And  lightsome  be  their  life  that  bear 

The  merlin  and  the  creel ! 

Old  Bali  ad. 


^T^^T^Sf  E  must  now  introduce  our  reader  to  the  interior  of  the  fisher's  cottage 
^^F^f?"^^  mentioned  in  chapter  eleventh  of  this  edifying  history.  I  wish  I  could 
Ssay  that  its  inside  was  well  arranged,  decently  furnished,  or  tolerably 
clean.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  there  was  confusion, — 
r.M'j^j,--  a  'there  was  dilapidation, — there  was  dirt  good  store.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
^  *;*^^/"^wt]|ei.(,  was  ;li,out  tne  inmates,  Lnckie  Mucklebackit  and  her  family,  an 
appearance  of  ease,  plenty,  and  comfort,  that  seemed  to  warrant  their  old  sluttish  proverb, 
"  The  clartier  the  cosier."  A  huge  fire,  though  the  season  was  summer,  occupied  the 
hearth,  and  served  at  once  for  affording  light,  heat,  and  the  means  of  preparing  food. 
The  fishing  had  been  successful,  and  the  family,  with  customary  improvidence,  hail,  since 
unlading  the  cargo,  continued  an  unremitting  operation  of  broiling  and  frying  that  part 
nf  the  produce  reserved  for  home  consumption,  ami  tin-  bones  and  fragments  lay  on  the 
wooden  trenchers,  mingled  with  morsels  of  broken  bannocks  and  shattered  mugs  of  half- 
drunk  beer.  The  stout  and  athletic  form  of  Maggie  herself,  bustling  here  and  there 
among  a  pack  of  half-grown  girls  and  younger  children,  of  whom  sin-  chucked  one  now 
here  and  another  now  therewith  an  exclamation  of  "Get  out  o' the  gate,  ye  little 
sorrow  !"  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  passive  and  half  stupified  look  and  manner  of 
her  husband's  mother,  a  woman  advanced  to  the  last  stage  of  human  life,  who  was  seated 
in  her  wonted  chair  close  by  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  she  coveted,  yet  hardly 
seemed  to  be  sensibleof — now  muttering  to  herself,  now  smiling  vacantly  to  the  children 
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as  thej  pulled  the  strings  of  her  toy  or  closi  cap,  or  twitched  her  blue  checked  apron. 
With   her  distaff   in   her  bosom,  and  her  spindle   in   her   hand,  Bhe  plied   lazily  and 

mechanically  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  thrift,  at rding  to  the  old-fashioned  Scottish 

manner.  The  younger  children,  craw  ling  among  the  feet  of  the  elder,  watched  the  progress 
of  grannie's  spindle  as  it  twisted,  and  now  and  then  ventured  to  interrupt  its  progress 
as  it  danced  upon  the  floor  in  those  vagaries  which  the  more  regulated  spinning-wheel 
Ji;i~  now  so  universally  superseded,  thai  even  the  fated  Princess  in  the  fairy  tale  might 
roam  through  all  Scotland  without  the  risk  af  piercing  her  hand  with  :i  spindle,  and 
dying  of  the  wound.  Late  as  the  hour  was  (and  it  was  long  past  midnight),  the  whole 
family  were  still  on  foot,  and  far  from  proposing  to  go  to  bed  :  the  dame  was  still  busy 
broiling  car-cakes  on  the  girdle,  and  the  elder  girl,  the  half-naked  mermaid  elsewhere 
commemorated,  was  preparing  ;i  pile  of  Findhorn  haddocks  (that  is,  haddocks  smoked 
with  green  wood),  to  be  eaten  along  with  these  relishing  provisions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  accompanied  with  the 
question,  "Arc-  ye  up  yet,  sirs  ?"  announced  a  visitor.  The  answer,  "  Ay,  ay,  come 
your  ways  hen.  ninny,"  occasioned  the  lifting  of  tin'  latch,  and  Jenny  Rintherout,  the 
female  domestic  of  our  Antiquary,  made  her  appearance. 

••  Ay,  ;i\ ,"  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  family — "  Hegh,  sirs  !  can  this  beyou,  Jenny  ? — 
a  sight  <>'  you's  gude  for  sair  een,  lass." 

•■  ()  woman,  we've  been  sae  ta'en  up  wi'  Captain  Hector's  wound  up  by,  that  I  havens 
had  my  lit  out  owerthe  door  this  fortnight  ;  but  he's  better  now,  ami  auld  Cazon  sleeps 
in  his  room  in  case  he  wanted  on}  thing.  Sae,  as  soon  as  our  auld  folk  gaed  to  bed,  I  e'en 
snooded  my  head  ap  a  int.  and  left  the  house-door  on  tin-  latch,  in  case  onybody  should 
!«■  wanting  in  or  out  while  I  was  awa,  and  just  cam  down  the  gate  to  see  an  there  was 
ony  crack-  amang  \  e." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  I  see  ye  hae  gotten  a' your  braws  on; 
y  're  looking  about  lor  Steenie  now — but  he's  no  at  hame  tin-  night  ;  ami  yell  no  do  for 
Steenie,  lass — a  feckless  thing  like  you's  no  lit  to  mainteen  a  man." 

■•  Steenie  will  no  do  for  me,"  retorted  Jenny,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  that  might  have 
become  a  higher-born  damsel;    "  I  maun  hae  a  man  that  can  mainteen  hi-  wife," 

"  Ou  ay,  ninny — thae's  your  landward  and  burrows-town  notions.  My  cert ie  ! — li.-ln  r- 
wives  ken  better— they  keep  the  man,  and  keep  the  house,  and  keep  the  siller  too,  lass." 

••A  n  been  poor  drudges  \  e  are,"  answi  red  the  nymph  of  the  land  to  the  nymph  of  the 
••  A-  -one  a-  the  keel  o'  the  coble  touches  the  .-and.  deil  a  hit  mair  will  the  la/y 
Bsher  loons  uork,  but  the  wives  maun  kilt  their  coats,  and  wade  into  the  BUrf  to  tak  the 
li-h  ashore.  And  then  the  man  casts  all'  the  wat  ami  puts  on  the  dry,  and  sits  down  wi' 
hi-  pipe  and  hi-  gill-StOUp  alii  lit  the  ingle,  like  ony  auld  lioudie,  and  ne'er  a  turn  will  he. 
do  till  the  coble's  alloat  again  !  And  the  «  ifc-,  she  maun  gel  the SCUll  on  her  hack,  and  awaw  i' 
the  li-h    to  the   next  burrOWS-tOWn,  and  SCauld   and  hall  u  i'  ilka  wife  that  will  seauld  and 

han  wi'  her  till  it'-  -auld — ami  that's  tin-  gait  fisher-wives  live,  puir  slaving  bodies." 
■•  sia\ e-  ? — gae  wa',  lass  !  —  ca'  the  head  o'  the  house  slai  es  ?  little  ye  ken  about  it.  lass. 

Show  me  a  word  my  Saunders  daur  -peak,  or  a  turn  In-  daur  do  about  the  hott.se,  without 

it  be  just  to  tak  his  meat,  and  his  drink,  and  hi-  diversion,  like  ony  o'  the  weans.  Be  has 
mair  sense  than  to  ca'  onything  about  the  bigging  his  ain,  frae  the  rooftree  down  to  a 
craekit  trencher  on  the  bink.     He  ken-  weel  eneughwha  feeds  him,  ami  deeds  him,  ami 

keeps   a'  tight,  thack   and   rape,  when  his  coble  is  jowing  awa  in   the    Firth,  puir   fallow. 

Na.  na.  lass!     them  that  -ell  the  g 1-  guide  the  purs. — them  that  guide  the  purse  rule 

the  house.  Show  me  ane  o'  your  bits  o'  fanner-bodies  that  wad  let  their  wife  drive  the 
stoek  to  the  market,  and  ca'  in  the  debts.      Xa,  na."* 

*  In  the  fishing  villages  on  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  the  government  is  gynecocracy, 
■  lied  in  the  text.     In  the  course  of  the   late  war.  and  during  the  alarm  of  iiiv.-i-.imi,  a  do  '  '■!  '  -  .1  the 

PriUi  of  Forth,  under  the  convoy  of  f  war  which  would  reply  to  no  liana]  excited,  in  con- 

ce  of  which,  all  the  flahert,  who  were  enrol  .  il,u->.  got  on  i.o.ir.1  ■  ,  which  they  were  to  man  aa 

occasion  should  require,  and  sailed  to  oppose  the  supposed  enemy.     The  foreigners  proved  to  he  Russians,  with  whom  we 
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■•  Awed,  aweelj  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  i t ^  ain  lauch—  But  where's  Steenie  the  night, 
when  a's  come  and  gane?  And  where's  the  gudeman  '■" 

"I  hae  puttin'  the  gudeman  to  his  bed,  for  he  was  e'en  sair  forfain  :  and  Steenie's  awa 
out  about  some  barns-breaking  wi' the  auld  gaberlunzie,  Edje  Ochiltree :  they'll  be  in 
sune,  and  3 e  ran  sit  doun," 

••  Troth,  gudewife"  (taking  a  seal  i,  "  I  haena  that  muckle  time  to  stop — but  I  maun 
tell  ye  about  the  news.  Ye'll  hae  heard  o'  the  muckle  kist  o'gowd  thai  sir  Arthur  has 
fund  down  by  at  St.  Ruth?— He'll  be  grander  than  ever  now — he'll  no  can  haud  down 
his  head  to  sneeze,  for  fearo'  seeing  his  shoon." 

"  Ou  ay— a'  the  country's  heard  o'  that ;  but  auld  Edie  say?  that  they  ca'  it  ten  times 
mair  than  ever  was  n't.  and  he  saw  them  howk  it  up.  Od,  it  would  be  lang  or  a  puir 
body  that  needed  it  got  sic  a  windfa'." 

■•  Xa.  that's  sure  eneugh. — And  ye'll  hae  heard  o'  the  ( lountess  o'  ( rlenallan  being  dead 
and  lying  in  state,  and  how  she's  to  be  buried  at  St.  Ruth's  as  this  night  fa's,  wi'  torch- 
light; and  a'  the  papist  servants,  and  Rinnan  Aikwood,  that's  a  papist  too,  are  to  be 
there,  and  it  will  be  the  grandest  show  ever  was  seen." 

"  Troth,  ninny,"  answered  the  Nereid,  "if  they  let  naebody  but  papists  come  there,  it'll 
no  be  muckle  o'  a  show  in  this  country  ;  for  the  auld  harlot,  as  honest  Mr.  Blattergowl 
ea's  her.  has  few  that  drink  o'  her  cup  o'  enchantments  in  this  corner  o'our  chosen  lands. 
— But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  earlin  (a  rudas  wife  she  was)  in  the  night 
time? — I  dare  say  our  gudemither  will  ken." 

Here  she  exalted  her  voice,  and  exclaimed  twice  or  thrice,  "  Gudemither  !  gudemither  !" 
but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and  deafness,  the  aged  sibyl  she  addressed  continued  plying 
her  spindle  without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

••  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  -Jenny — Od,  I  wad  rather  hail  the  coble  half  a  mile  aft', 
and  the  nor-wast  wind  whistling-  again  in  my  teeth." 

"  Grannie, "  said  the  little  mermaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the  old  woman  was  hitter 
accustomed,  "minnie  wants  to  ken  what  for  the  Glenallan  folk  aye  bury  by  candle- 
light in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth?" 

The  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle,  turned  round  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  lifted  her  withered,  trembling,  and  clay-coloured  hand,  raised  up  her  ashen-hue'd 
and  wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  light-blue  eyes  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if  catching  at  an}'  touch  of  association  with 
the  living  world,  answered,  "  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead  by  torch- 
light, said  the  lassie? — Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now?" 

"  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,"  said  .Maggie,  "  for  onything  ye  wad  ken  about 
it ; — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to  the  stretch  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension,  she 
added,  "  It's  the  auld  Countess,  gudemither." 

"And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
be  agitated  with  much  more  feeling  than  belonged  toiler  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general 
indifference  and  apathy  of  her  manner — "is  she  then  called  to  her  last  account  after  her 
lang  race  o'  pride  and  power? — 0  God  forgie  her!" 

"But  minnie  was  asking  ye,"  resumed  the  lesser  querist,  "what  for  the  Glenallan 
family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch-light  ?" 

were  then  at  peace.  The  county  gentlemen  of  Mid-Lothian,  pleased  with  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  sea-fencibles  at  a  critical 
moment,  passed  a  vote  for  presenting  the  community  of  fishers  v.ith  a  silver  punch-bowl,  to  be  used  on  occasions  of  festivity. 
liut  the  fisher-women,  on  hearing  what  was  intended  put  in  their  claim  to  have  some  separate  share  in  the  intended  honorary 
The  men,  they  said,  were  their  husbands;  it  was  they  who  would  hare  been  sufferers  if  their  husbands  had  been 
killed,  and  it  was  by  their  permission  and  injunctions  that  they  embarked  on  board  the  gun-boats  for  the  public  service. 
They  therefore  claimed  to  share  the  reward  in  sonic  manner  which  should  distinguish  the  female  patriotism  which  they  bad 
shown  on  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  county  willingly  admitted  the  claim;  and,  without  diminishing  the  value  of 
their  compliment  to  the  men,  they  made  the  females  a  present  of  a  valuable  brooch,  to  fasten  the  plaid  of  the  queen  of  the:' 
fisher-women  for  the  time. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  these  Nereids  are  punctilious  among  themselves,  and  observe  different  ranks  according  to 
the  commodities  they  deal  in.  One  experienced  dame  was  heard  to  character!  e  a  younger  damsel  as  "  a  puir  silly  thing,  who 
had  no  ambition,  and  would  nerer."  she  proph<  Ulineof  busint 
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"They  hae  aye  dune  Bae,"  said  the  grandmother,  "since  the  time  the  Great  Earl  fell 
in  the  sail  battle  o'  the  Harlaw,  when  they  say  the  coronach  h  as  crii  d  in  ae  day  from  the 
month  o'  the  Taj  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cobrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other  sound  but 
that  of  lamentation  for  the  great  folks  thai  had  fa'en  fighting  against  Donald  of  the  [ales. 
But  the  Great  Earl's  mitherwas  living — they  were  a  doughty  and  a  dour  race  the 
women  o'  the  house  o'  Glenallan — and  Bhe  wad  hae  nae  coronach  cried  for  her  son,  but 
had  liiin  laid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  his  plan-  o'  rest,  without  either  drinking  the 
dirge,  or  crying  the  lament.  She  said  he  had  killed  enow  thai  day  he  died,  for  the 
«iilou>  and  daughters  o'  the  Highlanders  he  had  slain  to  cry  the  coronach  for  them  they 
bad  lost,  and  for  her  son  too;  and  Bae  she  laid  him  in  his  grave  wi' dry  eyes,  and  without 
a  groan  <>r  a  wail.  And  it  was  thought  a  proud  word  o1  the  family,  and  tiny  aye  stickil 
by  it— and  the  mail-  in  the  latter  times,  because  in  the  night-time  they  had  mair  fn 
tn  perform  their  popish  ceremonies  by  darkness  and  in  secrecy  than  in  the  daylight — at 
least  that  was  the  case  in  mj  time;  they  wad  hae  been  disturbed  in  the  day-time  baith 
by  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — they  may  be  owerlooked  now,  as  I  have  heard  : 
the  warld's  changed — I  whiles  hardly  km  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or 
livin 

\  l  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  Btate  of  unconscious  uncertainty  of  which  she 
complained,  old  Elspetb  relapsed  into  her  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling 
the  spindle. 

•■  Eh,  Birs!"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  her  gossip,  "it's  awsome  to 
your  gudemither  break  out  in  that  gait-  it's  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living." 

••  Ye're  no  that  far  wrang,  lass;  sin-  minds  naething  o'  what  passes  the  day — but  set 
heron  auld  tali-,  and  she  can  speak  like  a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  about  the  Glen- 
allan  family  than  maisl  folk — the  gudeman's  father  was  their  fisher  mony  a  day.  Ye 
maun  ken  the  papists  make  a  great  point  o'  eating  fish — it's  nae  bad  part  o' their  religion 
that,  whatever  the  rest  i — I  could  aye  sell  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o'  prices  for  the 
( lountess's  ain  table,  grace  be  wi'  her !  especially  on  a  Friday — But  Bee  as  our  gudemither's 
hands  and  lips  are  ganging — now  it's  working  in  her  head  like  barm— shell  speak  eneugh 
the  night.     Whiles  Bhe'll  no  speak  a  word  in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to  the  bits  o'  bairns." 

"Hegh,  Mrs.  Mucklebackit,  Bhe's  an  awsome  wife!"  said  Jenny  in  reply.  "D'ye 
think  she's  a'thegither  right ?  Folk  say  she  downa  gang  to  the  kirk,  or  speak  to  the 
minister,  and  thai  Bhe  was  once  a  papist :  but  dnce  her  gudeman's  been  dead,  naebody 
kens  what  Bhe  i-.     D'ye  think  yourseU  that  she's  no  uncanny?" 

■■  i  aimy.  ye  -illy  tawpie  !  think  ye  ae  auld  wife's  less  canny  than  anither  ?  unless  it  be 
Alison  Breck  I  really  couldna  in  conscience  swear  for  her;  I  have  kent  the  boxes  she 
-.t  till'd  wi'partans,  when" 

■•  Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,"  whispered  Jenny — "your  gudemither's  gaun  to  speak  again." 

••  Wasna  there  some  ane  o'ye  said,"  asked  the  old  sibyl,  "or  did  I  dream,  or  was  it 
revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady  Gli  nallan,  is  dead,  an'  buried  this  ni^ht  ?" 

■■  Y<  -.  gudemither,"  screamed  the  daughter-in-law,  "  it's  e'en  sae." 

■•Ami.',  a  gae  let  it  be,"  said  old  Elspeth ;"  she's  made  mony  a  sair  heart  in  her  day — 
ay,  e'en  her  ain  son's— is  he  living  yet  ?" 

■■  Ay.  he's  li\ite_'  yet ;  but  how  lang  he'll  live — however,  dinna  ye  mind  his  coming  and 
asking  after  you  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  Biller?" 

■•  It  may  be  Bae,  Maggie — I  dinna  mind  it — but  a  handsome  gentleman  he  was,  and  his 
father  before  him.  Ehl  if  bis  father  had  lived, they  might  hae  been  happy  folk  !  But 
he  was  gane,  and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-ower  wi'  her  son,  and  garr'd  him 
trow  the  thing  he  never  snld  bae  trowed,  and  do  the  thing  he  has  repented  a'  his  life, 
and  will  repi  nr  -till,  wi  re  his  life  as  lang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  mine." 

■  ii  what  was  it.  grannie?" — and  "  What  was  it,  gudemither?" — and  "What  was  it. 
Luckie  Elspeth?"  asked  the  children,  the  mother,  and  the  visitor,  in  one  breath. 

"Never  ask  what  it  was,"  answered  the  old  ribyl,  "but  praytoGod   that  ye  arena 
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left  to  the  pride  and  wilfu'ness  o'  your  ain  hearts:  they  may  be  as  powerful  in  a  cabin  a> 
in  a  castle — lean  bear  a  sad  witness  to  that.  0  thai  weary  and  fearfu'  night!  will  it 
never  i^;mir  out  <>'  my  auld  head  ? — Eh  !  to  sec  her  lying  on  the  Hour  wi'  her  lang  hair 
dreeping  wi'  the  salt  water! — Heaven  will  avenge  on  a*  thai  had  to  do  wit.  Sirs!  is  my 
son  out  wi'  the  coble  this  windy  e'en?" 

"  Na,  na,  initlier— nae  coble  can  keep  the  sea  this  wind;  he's  sleeping  in  his  bed  outr 
ower  yonder  ahinl  the  Lallan. " 

■■  [s  Steenie  out  at  sea  then  ?" 

"  Na,  grannie — Steenie's  awa  out  wi'  auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  gaberlunzie  j  maybe 
they'll  begaun  to  see  the  burial." 

"  That  canna  be,"  said  the  mother  of  the  family  ;  "  we  keut  naething  o'l  till  Jock  Rand 
cam  in,  ami  tauld  us  the  Aikwoods  had  warning  to  attend  — they  keep  thae  things  unco 
private — and  they  were  to  bring  the  corpse  a'  the  way  t'rae  the  Castle,  ten  miles  off, 
under  cloud  o'  night.  She  has  lain  in  state  this  ten  days  at  Glcnallan-IIouse,  in  a  grand 
chamber,  a'  hung  wi'  black,  and  lighted  wi'  wax  eanule." 

"  God  assoilzie  her!"  ejaculated  old  Elspeth,  her  head  apparently  still  occupied  by  the 
event  of  the  Countess's  death;  "she  was  a  hard-hearted  woman,  but  she's  gaen  to 
account  for  it  a',  and  His  mercy  is  infinite — God  grant  she  may  find  it  sae  !"  And  she 
relapsed  into  silence,   which  she  did  not  break  again  during  the  rest   of  the   evening. 

"  1  wonder  what  that  auld  daft  beggar  carle  and  our  son  Steenie  can  be  doing  out  in 
sic  a  night  as  this,"  said  Maggie  Mucklebackit  ;  anil  her  expression  of  surprise  was 
echoed  by  her  visitor.  "  Gang  awa,  ane  o'  ye,  hinnies,  up  to  the  heugh  head,  and  gie  them 
a  cry  in  ease  they're  within  hearing  ;  the  car-cakes  will  be  burnt  to  a  cinder." 

The  little  emissary  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came  running  back  with  the  loud 
exclamation,  "Eh,  minnie  !  eh,  grannie  !  there's  a  white  bogle  chasing  twa  black  anes 
down  the  heugh." 

A  noise  of  footsteps  followed  this  singular  annunciation,  and  young  Steenie  Mucklebackit, 
closely  followed  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  bounced  into  the  hut.  They  were  panting  and  out  of 
breath.  The  first  thing  Steenie  did  was  to  look  for  tin'  bar  of  the  dour,  which  his  mother 
reminded  him  had  been  broken  up  for  fire-wood  in  the  hard  winter  three  years  ago; 
"for  what  use,"  she  said,  "had  the  like  o'  them  for  bars?" 

"There's  naebody  chasing  us,"  said  the  beggar,  after  he  had  taken  his  breath:  "we're 
e'en  like  the  wicked,  that  flee  when  no  one  pursueth." 

"  Troth,  but  we  were  chased,"  said  Steenie,  "  by  a  spirit,  or  something  little  better." 

"  It  was  a  man  in  white  on  horseback,"  said  Edie,  "  for  the  saft  grund  that  wadna  bear 
the  beast,  flung  him  about,  1  wot  that  weel  ;  but  I  didna  think  my  auld  legs  could  have 
brought  me  aft' as  fast;  I  ran  amaist  as  fast  as  if  I  had  been  at  Prestonpans." 

"  I  lout,  ye  daft  gowks!"  said  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  it  will  hae  been  some  o' the 
riders  at  the  Countess's  burial." 

"  What!"  said  Edie,  "is  the  auld  Countess  buried  the  night  at  St.  Ruth's  ?  On,  that 
wail  be  the  lights  and  the  noise  that  searr'd  us  awa;  I  wish  I  had  ken'd  —  I  wad  hae 
stude  them,  and  no  left  the  man  yonder — but  they'll  take  care  o'  him.  Ye  strike  ower 
hard,  Steenie — I  doubt  ye  foundered  the  chichi." 

"Ne'er  a  bit,"  said  Steenie,  laughing;  "he  has  braw  broad  shouthers,  and  I  just  took 
measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang.  Od,  if  I  hadna  been  something  short  wi'  him,  he  wad 
hae  knockit  your  auld  harns  out,  lad." 

"  Weel,  an  I  win  clear  o'  this  scrape,"  said  Edie,  "  I'se  tempt  Providence  nae  mair. 
But  I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu'  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick  on  sic  a  land-louping  scoundrel, 
that  just  lives  by  tricking  honester  folk.", 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  ?"  said  Steenie,  producing  a  pocket-book. 

"  Od  guide  us,  man,"  said  Edie,  in  great  alarm,  "what  garr'd  ye  touch  the  gear? 
a  very  leaf  o'  that  pocket-book  wad  be  enough  to  hang  us  baith." 

"I  dinna  ken,"  said  Steenie;   "the  book  had  fa 'en   out  o'  bis  pocket,  I  fancy,  for  I 
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(and  it  amang  m;  feel  when  I  was  groping  aboul  t>>  set  him  on  1 1  i  —  legs  again, and  [just 
pat  it  in  my  pouch  t>>  keep  ii  safe;  and  then  came  the  tramp  of  horse,  and  you  cried 
•  Kin.  rin.'  and  I  had  nae  mair  thought  o'  the  book." 

■■  \\  i  mi:iiiii  gel  ii  back  t<>  the  loon  some  gait  or  other  ;  ye  had  better  take  it  3  oursell, 
I  think  « i'  peep  0'  light,  up  t"  Ringan  Aikwood's.  1  wadna  for  ;i  hundred  pounds  it  was 
fund  in  our  hands." 

Steenie  undertook  t"  do  a-  In-  was  directed. 

■•  A  bonny  night  ye  hae  made  o't,  .Mr.  Steenie," said  Ji  rurj  Rintherout,  who,  impatient 
of  remaining  so  long  unnoticed,  now  presented  herself  to  the  young  fisherman — "A  bonny 
night  \<'  liar  made  o't,  tramping  about  wi'  gaberlunzies,  ami  getting  yoursell  hunted  wi' 
worricows,  when  ye  Buld  1»'  sleeping  in  your  bed  like  your  father,  honest  man." 

This  attack  called  forth  a  suitable  response  of  rustic  raillery  from  tin'  young  fisherman. 
An  attack  was  now  commenced  upon  tin-  car-cakes  and  smoked  fish,  ami  sustained  with 
great  perseverance  by  assistance  of  a  bicker  or  two  "!'  twopenny  air  ami  a  bottle  of  gin. 
The  mendicant  then  retired  to  the  straw  of  an  out-house  adjoining, — the  children  had  one 
by  one  crept   into   their  nests, — the  old  grandmother  was  deposited  in  her  flock-bed, — 

Steenie,  notwithstanding  his  preceding  fatigue,  had  tin    gallantry  to  ace pany   Miss 

Rintherout  to  her  own  mansion,  and  at  what  hour  he  returned  tin'  story  saith  not, — ami 
the  matron  of  tin-  family,  having  laid  the  gathering-coal  upon  tin'  fire,  ami  put  things  in 
Borne  sort  of  order,  retired  t<>  rest  the  last  of  the  family. 


■ 
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-  Many  great  oneg 


Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have,  the  plan 

And  credit  to  beg  in  the  first  style. 

Beggar's  Bush. 


,,-  '.^-iLD  Edie  was  .stirring  with  the  lark,  and  his  first  inquiry  was  after 
KsV?1.'),  Steenie  and  the  pocket-book.  The  young  fisherman  had  been  under  the 
.f^fX  *  necessity  of  attending  his  father  before  daybreak,  to  avail  themselves  of 
(/j^V/  .""Utlie  tide,  but  lie  had  promised  that,  immediately  on  his  return,  the  pocket- 
rv>  jSea^jK))  book,  with  all  its  contents,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth, 
Jy-^wi?Jj&fc==%.  should  be  delivered  by  him  to  Eingan  Aikwood,  for  Dousterswivel,  the 
owner. 

The  matron  had  prepared  the  morning  meal  for  the  family,  and,  shouldering  her 
basket  of  fish,  tramped  sturdily  away  towards  Fairport.  The  children  were  idling  round 
the  door,  for  the  day  was  fair  and  sun-shiney.  The  ancient  grandame,  again  seated  on 
her  wicker-chair  by  the  fire,  had  resumed  her  eternal  spindle,  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
yelling  and  screaming  of  the  children,  and  the  scolding  of  the  mother,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  dispersion  of  the  family.  Edie  had  arranged  his  various  bags,  and  was  bound 
for  the  renewal  of  his  wandering  life,  but  first  advanced  with  due  courtesy  to  take  his 
leave  of  the  ancient  crone. 

"  Gude  day  to  ye,  cummer,  and  mony  ane  o'  them.  I  will  be  back  about  the  fore-end 
o'  har'st,  and  I  trust  to  find  ye  baith  haill  and  fere." 

"  Pray  that  ye  may  find  me  in  my  quiet  grave,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  hollow  and 
sepulchral  voice,  but  without  the  agitation  of  a  single  feature. 

"  Ye're  auld,  cummer,  and  sae  am  I  mysell ;  but  we  maun  abide  His  will — we'll  no  be 
forgotten  in  His  good  time." 

"  Nor  our  deeds  neither,"  said  the  crone :  "  what's  dune  in  the  body  maun  be  answered 
in  the  spirit." 
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"  I  wot  that's  true  ;  and  I  may  weel  tak  tin'  talc  liamc  to  myscll,  that  hae  led  a 
misruled  ami  roving  lite.  But  ye  were  aye  a  canny  wile.  We're  a'  trail — but  ye  canna 
hae  Bae  muckle  to  how  ye  down." 

"Less  than  I  might  ha\e  had — but  mail',  O  far  niair,  than  wad  sink  the  stoutest 
brig  e'er  sailed  out  <>'  Fairport  harbour! — Didna  somebody  say  yestreen — at  least  sae  it 
is  borne  in  on  my  mind,  but  auld  folk  hae  weak  fancies — did  not  somebody  .say  that 
Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan.  was  departed  t'rae  life?'' 

"They  said  the  truth  whaever  .-aid  it."  answered  old  Edie;  "she  was  buried  yestreen 
by  torch-light  at  St.  Ruth's,  and  I,  like  a  fule,  gat  a  gliff  wi'  seeing  the  lights  and  the 
riders." 

"It  was  their  fashion  sinee  the  days  of  the  Great  Earl  that  was  killed  at  Ilarlaw  ; — 
tiny  did  it  to  show  scorn  that  they  should  die  and  be  buried  like  other  mortals:  the 
wives  o'  the  house  of  Glenallan  wailed  nae  wail  for  the  husband,  nor  the  sister  for 
the  brother. — But  is  she  e'en  ca'd  to  the  lang  account?" 

"As  sure,"  answered  Edie,  "as  we  maun  a'  abide  it." 

"Then  I'll  unlade  my  mind,  come  o't  what  will." 

This  she  spoke  with  mure  alacrity  than  usually  attended  her  expressions,  and  accom- 
panied her  words  with  an  attitude  of  the  hand,  as  if  throwing  something  from  her.  She 
then  raised  up  her  form,  once  tall,  and  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  having  been  so. 
though  bent  with  age  ami  rheumatism,  and  stooil  before  the  beggar  like  a  mummy 
animated  by  some  wandering  spirit  into  a  temporary  resurrection.  Her  light-blue  eyes 
wandered  to  and  fro.  as  if  she  occasionally  forgot  and  again  remembered  the  purpose  for 
which  her  long  and  withered  hand  was  searching  among  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
an  ample  old-fashioned  pocket.  At  length  she  pulled  out  a  small  chip-box,  and  opening- 
it,  took  out  a  handsome  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  braid  of  hair,  composed  of  two  different 
colours,  black  ami  light  brown,  twined  together,  encircled  with  brilliants  of  considerable 
\  able. 

"Gudeman,"  she  said  to  Ochiltree,  "as  ye  wad  e'er  deserve  mercy,  ye  maun  gang  my 
errand  to  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and  ask  for  the  Earl." 

■■  '1'hc  Earl  of  Glenallan,  cummer  !  ou,  he  winna  see  ony  o'  the  gentles  o'  the  country, 
and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  he  wad  see  the  like  o'  an  auld  gaberlunzie  ?" 

"Gang  your  way-  and  try; — and  tell  him  that  Elspeth  o'  the  Craigburnfoot — he'll 
mind  me  best  by  that  name-  maun  see  him  or  she  be  relieved  i'rae  her  lang  pilgrimage, 
and  that  she  sends  him  that  ring  in  token  of  the  business  she  wad  speak  o'." 

Ochiltree  looked  on  the  ring  with  some  admiration  of  its  apparent  value,  and  then 
carefully  replacing  it  in  the  box,  and  wrapping  it  in  an  old  ragged  handkerchief,  he 
deposited  the  token  in  his  bosom. 

'•  Weel.  gudewife,"  lie  said,  "I'se  do  your  bidding,  or  it's  no  be  my  fault.  But  surely 
there  \s  ;i-  ilex  er  sic  a  braw  propine  as  this  sent  to  a  yerl  by  an  auld  fish-wife,  and  through 
the  hands  of  a  gaberlunzie  beggar." 

With  this  reflection,  Edie  took  up  his  pike-staff,  put  on  bis  broad-brimmed  bonnet, 
ami  Bet  forth  upon  Ins  pilgrimage.  The  old  woman  remained  for  some  time  standing  in 
a  fixed  posture,  her  eyes  directed  to  the  door  through  which  her  ambassador  bad  departed. 
The  appearance  of  excitation,  which  the  conversation  had  occasioned,  gradually  left  her 
Features  :  she  Bonk  down  upon  her  accustomed  seat,  and  resumed  her  mechanical  labour 
of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  with  her  wonted  air  of  apathy. 

Edie  Ochiltree  meanwhile  advanced  on  bis  journey.  The  distance  to  Glenallan  was 
ten  miles,  a  march  which  the  old  soldier  accomplished  in  about  four  hours.  With  the 
curiosity  belonging  to  Ids  idle  trade  and  animated  character,  he  tortured  himself  the 
whole  way  to  consider  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  errand  with  which 
h'  was  intrusted,  or  what  connexion  the  proud,  wealthy,  and  powerful  Earl  of  Glenallan 
could  have  with  the  crime,  or  penitence  of  an  old  doting  woman,  whose  rank  in  life  did 
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not  greatly  exceed  that  of  her  messenger.  He  endeavoured  to  call  to  memory  all  thai 
lie  had  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  Glenallan  family,  yet,  having  done  so,  remained 
altogether  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  He  knew  that  the  whole  extensive 
estate  of  this  ancient  and  powerful  family  had  descended  to  the  Countess  laterj  deceased, 
who  inherited,  in  a  mosl  remarkable  degree,  the  stern,  fierce';  and  unbending  character, 
u  hich  had  distinguished  the  house  of  <  rlenallan  since  they  first  figured  in  Scottish  annal  >. 
Like  the  resl  of  her  ancestors,  she  adhered  zealously  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  married  to  an  English  gentleman  of  the  same  communion,  and  of  large  fortune,  who 
did  not  survive  their  union  two  years.    The  Countess  was.  therefore,  left  an  early  widow, 

with  the  urn trolled  management  of  the  large  estates  of  her  two  sons.    The  elder,  Lord 

Geraldin,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  fortune  of  Glenallan,  was  totally  dependent 
on  his  mother  during  her  life.  The  second,  when  he  came  of  age,  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  his  father,  and  took  possession  of  his  estate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Countess's  marriage-settlement.  After  this  period,  he  chiefly  resided  in  England, 
and  paid  very  few  and  brief  visits  to  his  mother  and  brother;  and  these  at  length  were 
altogether  dispensed  with,  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  a  convert  to  the  reformed 
religion. 

But  even  before  this  mortal  offence  was  given  to  its  mistress,  his  residence  at  Glenallan 
offered  few  inducements  to  a  gay  young  man  like  Edward  Geraldin  Neville,  though  its 
"loom  and  seclusion  seemed  to  suit  the  retired  and  melancholy  habits  of  his  rider  In-other. 
Lord  Geraldin,  in  the  outset  of  life,  had  been  a  young  man  of  accomplishment  and  hopes. 
Those  who  knew  him  upon  his  travels  entertained  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future 
career.  But  such  fair  dawns  are  often  strangely  overcast.  The  young  nobleman  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  after  living  about  a  year  in  his  mother's  society  at  Glenallan-House,  he 
seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  stern  gloom  and  melancholy  of  her  character.  Excluded 
from  politics  by  the  incapacities  attached  to  those  of  his  religion,  and  from  all  lighter 
avocations  by  choice,  Lord  Geraldin  led  a  life  of  the  strictest  retirement.  His  ordinary 
society  was  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  Iris  communion,  who  occasionally  visited  his 
mansion  ;  and  very  rarely,  upon  stated  occasions  of  high  festival,  one  or  two  families 
who  still  professed  the  Catholic  religion  were  formally  entertained  at  Glenallan-House. 
But  this  was  all ; — their  heretic  neighbours  knew  nothing  of  the  family  whatever  ;  and 
even  the  Catholics  saw  little  more  than  the  sumptuous  entertainment  and  solemn  parade 
which  was  exhibited  on  those  formal  occasions,  from  which  all  returned  without  knowing 
whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  stern  and  stately  demeanour  of  the  Countess,  or  the  deep 
and  gloomy  dejection  which  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  cloud  the  features  of  her  Bon. 
Tie-  late  event  had  put  him  in  possession  of  his  fortune  and  title,  and  the  neighbourhood 
had  already  begun  to  conjecture  whether  gaiety  would  revive  with  independence,  when 
those  who  had  some  occasional  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  family  spread  abroad 
a  report,  that  the  earl's  constitution  was  undermined  by  religious  austerities,  and  that 
in  all  probability  he  would  soon  follow  his  mother  to  the  grave.  This  event  was  the 
more  probable,  as  his  brother  had  died  of  a  lingering  complaint,  which,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  had  affected  at  once  his  frame  and  his  spirit-;  so  that  heralds  and 
Lr.-nealoLrists  were  already  looking  back  into  their  records  to  discover  the  heir  of  this 
ill-fated  family,  and  lawyers  were  talking  with  gleesome  anticipation,  of  the  probability 
of  a  "  great  Glenallan  cause." 

As  Edie  Ochiltree  approached  the  front  of  Glenallan-House,  an  ancient  building  of 
great  extent,  the  most  modern  part  of  which  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones.  h<-  began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  should  be  most  likely  to  gain  access  for  delivery 
of  his  message ;  and.  after  much  consideration,  resolved  to  send  the  token  to  the  Earl  by 

f  the  domestics.     With  this  purpose  he  stopped  at  a  cottage,  where  he  obtained  the 

means  of  making  up  the  ring  in  a  sealed  packet  like  a  petition,  addressed,  Forr  his  hounor 
the  Yerl  of  Glenllan — These.      But  being  aware  that  missives  delivered  at  the  doors  of 
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great  bouses  by  bucL  pi  himself,  do  nol  always  make  their  way  according   to 

address,  Edie  determined,  tike  an  old  soldier,  t..  reconnoitre  1 1 1 » ■  ground   before  be  made 
his  final  attack.     As  he  approached  the  porter's  lodge,  be  discovered,  l>\  the  uuml 
poor  ranked  before  it,  some  of  them  being  in  ligcnl  persons  in  the  vicinity,  and  others 
itinerants  of  his  own  begging  profession, — that  there  was  about  to  1"-  a  general  dole  or 
distribution  of  charity. 

"A  good  turn,"  said  Edie  to  himself,  "never  goes  unrewarded — I'll  maybe  get  a  good 
awmous  that  1  wad  hae  missed  but  for  trotting  on  tliis  auld  wife's  errand." 

Accordingly,  he  ranked  up  with  the  rest  of  this  ragged  regiment,  assuming  a  station 
as  near  the  front  as  possible,— a  distinction  due,  a>  he  conceived,  to  his  blue  gown  and 
badge,  no  less  than  to  his  years  and  experience;  but  he  soon  found  there  was  another 
principle  of  precedence  in  this  assembly,  to  which  be  had  not  adverted. 

••  Arc  ye  a  triple  man.  friend,  that  ye  press  forward  sac  bauldlj  ?  I'm  thinking  no, 
for  there's  nae  Catholics  wear  that  badge." 

••  Na.  mi.  I  am  nci  a  Roman,"  said  Edie. 

•■  1'hcn  shank  yoursell  awa  to  the  double  folk,  or  single  folk,  that's  the  Episcopals  or 
ivteriuns  yonder:  if-  a  shame  t"  see  a  heretic  hae  sic  a  lang  white  heard,  that 
would  do  credit  u<  a  hermit." 

Ochiltree,  thus  rejected  from  the  Bocietj  of  the  Catholic  mendicants,  or  those  who 
called  themselves  such,  went  to  station  himself  with  tin-  paupers  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  w  hom  the  noble  donor  allotted  a  double  portion  of  his  charity. 
But  never  was  a  poor  occasional  conformist   more  roughly  rejected  by  a  High-church 

Congregation,  even  when  that  matter  was  furiously  agitated  in  the  da\-  of  nood  Queen 
Anne. 

■•  S  ,  to  lain  wi'  hi-  badge!"  they  said: — "he  hears  ane  o'  the  king's  Presbyterian 
chaplains  sough  out  a  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth-day,  and  now  he  would 
pass  bimsell  for  am-  o'  the  Episcopal  church  !   Na,  na  ! — we'll  take  care  o'  that." 

Edie,  thus  rejected  by  Home  and  Prelacy,  was  fain  to  shelter  himself  from  the  laughter 

of  his  brethren  anion;';  the  thin  group  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  either  disdained  to 
disguise  their  religious  opinion-  for  tin-  sake  of  an  augmented  dole,  or  perhaps  knew 
they  could  not  attempt  the  imposition  without  a  certainty  of  detection. 

The  Bame  degree  of  precedence  was  observed  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  charity, 
which  consisted  in  bread,  beef,  and  a  piece  of  money,  to  each  individual  of  all  the  three: 
classes.  The  almoner,  an  ecclesiastic  of  grave  appearance  and  demeanour,  superintended 
in  person  the'  accommodation  of  the  Catholic  mendicants,  asking  a  question  or  two  of 
each  as  be  delivered  the  charity,  and  recommending  to  their  prayers  the-  soul  of  Joscelind, 
nut.--  of  Glenallan,  mother  of  their  benefactor.  The  porter,  distinguished  by 
his  long  Btaff  headed  with  Bilver,  and  by  the  black  gown  tufted  with  lace  of  the  same 
colour,  which  he  had  assumed  upon  the  general  mourning  in  the  family,  overlooked  the 
distribution  of  the  dole  among  the  prelatists.  The  less-favoured  kirk-folk  were  committed 
to  the  charge  of  an  aged  domestic. 

A-  thi-  la-t  di-e-iis-e-el   -eeine  eli-puti'il    point  with  the'  porter,  hi-  name-,  a-   it  chanced  to 

be  occasionally  mentioned,  ami  then  his  features,  struck  Ochiltree,  and  awakened  recol- 
lections of  former  times.  The  rest  of  th,-  assembly  were  now  retiring,  when  the  domestic, 
again  approaching  the'  place-  where  Edie  -till  lingered,  Baid,  in  a  >trein<_r  Aberdeenshire 
accent,  "  Fat  i-  the  auld  feel-body  deeing,  that  he  canna  gang  avay,  now  that  he's  gotten 
baith  meat  and  siller?" 

•  Francie  Mae-raw."  answered  Edie  Ochiltree,  "d'ye  no  mind  Fontenoy,  ami  'keep 
ither,  front  and  rear  !'" 

••(  iliein  !  ohon !"  cried  Francie,  with  a  true  north-country  yell  of  recognition,  "  naebody 
conl. 1  hae-  said  that  word  but  my  auld  front-rank  man.  Edie  .Ochiltree!  But  I'm  sorry 
ye  in  sic  a  peer  state,  man." 

V...     11.  v 
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"No  sae  ill  all'  as  ye  may  tbink,  Francie.  But  I'm  laith  to  leave  this  place  without  a 
crack  wi' you,  and  I  kenna  when  I  maj  see  you  again,  for  your  folk  dinna  mak  Protestants 
welcome,  and  that's  ae  n  a  on  thai  I  hae  uever  been  here  before." 

"  Fusht,  fusht,"  said  Francie,  "let  that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa'-^-when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will 
rub  out;  -ami  come  you  awa  wi'  me,  and  I'll  gie  ye  something  better  than  that  beef 
bane,  man." 

Having  thru  spoke  a  confidential  word  with  tin-  porter  (probably  t<>  request  bia 
connivance),  ami  having  waited  until  the  almoner- had  returned  into  tin'  house'  with  slow 
anl  solemn  steps,  Francie  Macraw  introduced  his  old  comrade  into  the  court  of  Glenallan- 
11  mse,  the  gloomy  gateway  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  scutcheon,  in  which 
the  herald  and  undertaker  had  mingled,  as  usual,  the  emblems  of  human  pride  and  of 
human  nothingness, — the  Countess's  hereditary  coat-of-arms,  with  all  its  numerous  quar- 
terings,  disposed  in  a  lozenge,  and  surrounded  by  the'  separate  sine  Ids  of  her  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestry,  intermingled  with  scythes,  hour-glasses,  skulls,  and  other  symbols 
of  that  mortality  which  levels  all  distinctions.  Conducting  his  friend  as  speedily  as 
possible  along  the  large  paved  court,  Macraw  led  the  way  through  a  side-door  to  a  small 
apartment  near  the  servants'-hall,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  personal  attendance  upon  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  he  was  entitled  to  call  his  own.  To  produce  cold  meat  of  various 
kinds,  strong  beer,  and  even  a  glass  of  spirits,  was  no  difficulty  to  a  person  of  Francie's 
importance,  who  had  not  lost,  in  his  sense  of  conscious  dignity,  the  keen  northern 
prudence  which  recommended  a  good  understanding  with  the  butler.  Our  mendicant 
envoy  drank  ale,  and  talked  over  old  stories  with  his  comrade,  until,  no  other  topic  of 
conversation  occurring,  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  theme  of  his  embassy,  which  had  for 
some  time  escaped  his  memory. 

"  He  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  Earl,"  he  said  ; — for  he  judged  it  prudent  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ring,  not  knowing,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  how  far  the  manners  of  a 
single  soldier  *  might  have  been  corrupted  by  service  in  a  great  house. 

"  Hout,  tout,  man,"  said  Francie,  "  the  Earl  will  look  at  nae  petitions — but  I  can  gie't 
to  the  almoner." 

"  But  it  relates  to  some  secret,  that  maybe  my  lord  wad  like  best  to  see't  himselL" 

"I'm  jeedging  that's  the  very  reason  that  the  almoner  will  be  for  seeing  it  the  first  and 
foremost." 

"  But  I  hae  come  a'  tliis  way  on  purpose  to  deliver  it,  Francie,  and  ye  really  maun 
help  me  at  a  pinch." 

"  Ne'er  speed  then  if  I  dinna,"  answered  the  Aberdeenshire  man  :  "  let  them  be  as 
cankered  as  they  like,  they  can  but  turn  me  awa,  and  I  was  just  thinking  to  ask  my 
discharge,  and  gang  down  to  end  my  days  at  Inverurie." 

With  this  doughty  resolution  of  serving  his  friend  at  all  ventures,  since  none  was  to 
be  encountered  which  could  much  inconvenience  himself,  Francie  Macraw  left  the 
apartment.  It  was  long  before  he  returned,  and  when  he  did,  his  manner  indicated 
wonder  and  agitation. 

"  I  am  nae  seere  gin  ye  be  Edie  Ochiltree  o'  Carrick's  company  in  the  Forty-twa,  or 
gin  ye  be  the  deil  in  his  likeness  !" 

"And  what  makes  ye  speak  in  that  gait?"  demanded  the  astonished  mendicant. 

"Because  my  lord  has  been  in  sic  a  distress  and  surpreese  a-  I  ne'er  saw  a  man  in  my 
life.  But  he'll  see  you — I  got  that  job  cookit.  He  was  like  a  man  awa  frae  bimsell  for 
mony  minutes,  and  I  thought  he  wad  hae  -warv't  a'thegither, —  ami  fan  he  cam'  to 
bimsell,  he  asked  fae  brought  the  packet — and  fat  trow  ye  I  -aid?" 

"An  auld  soger,"  says  Edie — "that  does  likeliest  at  a  gentle's  door;  at  a  farmer'-  it's 
besl  to  say  ye're  an  auld  tinkler,  if  ye  need  ony  quarters,  for  maybe  the  gudewife  will 
hae  something  to  souther." 

'  A  Mil.  I'  soldier  means,  in  Scotch,  a  private  soldi*  t 
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"But  I  said  ne'er  one  o*  the  two,"  answered  Francie;  " my  lord  cares  as  little  aboul 
the  tane  as  the  tother — for  he's  besl  to  them  thai  can  souther  up  our  sins.  Sae  [e'en 
said  the  bit  paper  was  brought  by  an  auld  man  w  T  a  long  fite  beard— he  might  be  a 
capeecbin  freer  t  *  < i-  fat  I  kend,  for  he  was  dressed  like  an  auld  palmer.  Sac  ye'll  be 
sent  for  up  fanever  he  can  find  mettle  to  face  ye." 

"I  wish  1  was  weel  through  this  business,"  thought  Edie  to  himself:  ••  mony  folk 
surmise  that  the  earl's  no  very  right  in  the  judgment,  ami  wha  can  say  how  far  he  maj 
be  offended  wi'  me  for  taking  upon  me  sac  muckle?" 

lSut  there  was  now  no  room  for  retreat  a  l»  11  sounded  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
mansion,  ami  Macraw  said,  with  a  smothered  accent,  a-  if  already  in  his  master's 
presence,  "That's  my  lord's  bell!— follow  me,  ami  step  lightly  ami  cannily,  Edie." 

Edie  t'<'l!  uide,  who  seemed  to  tread  as  it'  afraid  of  being  overheard,  through 

a  long  passage,  ami  up  a  back  stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  family  apartments. 
They  were  ample  ami  extensive,  furnished  at  such  cost  a-  showed  the  ancient  importance 
and  splendour  of  the  family,  lint  all  the  ornaments  were  in  the  taste  of  a  former  ami 
distant  period,  and  one  would  have  almost  supposed  himself  traversing  the  halls  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman  before  the  union  of  the  crowns.  The  late  Countess,  partly  from  a 
haughty  conti  mpl  of  the  time-  in  which  she  lived,  partly  from  her  sense  of  family  pride, 
had  not  permitted  the  furniture  to  he  altered  or  modernized  during  her  residence  at 
Glenallan-House.  The  most  magnificent  part  of  the  decorations  w  a-  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  best  masters,  whose  massive  frames  were  somewhat  tarnished  by  time. 
In  this  particular  also  tic  gloomy  taste  of  the  family  seemed  to  predominate.  There 
were  some  tine  family  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  other  masters  of  eminence;  hut  the 
collection  v  :i-  richest  in  the  Saints  and  .Martyrdoms  of  Domenichino,  Velasquez,  and 
Murillo,  and  oth.r  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  w  hich  had  bi  en  selected  in  preference  to 
landscapes  or  historical  pieces.  The  manner  iii  which  these  awful,  and  sometimes 
disgusting,  subjects  were  represented,  harmonized  with  the  gloomy  state  of  the  apart- 
ment-, a  circumstance  which  was  not  altogether  lost  on  the  old  man.  as  he  traversed 
them  under  the  guidance  of  his  quondam  fellow-soldier.  lie  was  about  to  express  some 
sentiment  of  this  kind,  hut  Francie  imposed  silence  on  him  by  signs,  and  opening  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  long  picture-gallery,  ushered  him  into  a  -mall  antechamber  hung  with 

Mack.      Here  they  found   the   almoner,  with   his   ear  turned   to   a  door  opposite   that    by 

which  they  entered,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  listens  with  attention,  but  is  at  the  same 

time  afraid  of  being  detected  in  the  act. 

Tl Id  dome-tie  and  churchman   -tarted  when   they  perceived  each  other.      But  the 

almoner  lir-t   recovered    his  recollection,  and  advancing  toward-  Macraw,  said,  under  his 

breath,  hut  with  an  authoritative  ton,.  "How  dare  you  approach  the  Earl's  apartment 
without  knocking?  ami  who  is  this  stranger,  or  what  has  he  to  do  here? — Retire  to  the 
gallery,  and  wait  for  me  there." 

"It's  impossible  just    now  to  attend  your  reverence,"  answered  Macraw,  raising  his 

-o   a-    to    he    heard    in    the    next    r i.    being   conscious    that    the    priest   would    not 

maintain  the  altercation  within  hearing  of  his  patron, — "the  Kail's  hill  has  rung." 

He   had   scarce  uttered    the  words,  when    it  was  rung   again  with  greater  violence  than 

he  fore ;  ami  the  ecclesiastic,  perceiving  further  expostulation  impossible,  lifted  his  finger 
at  Mai  raw,  with  a  menacing  attitude,  a-  he  left  the  apartment. 

■■  I  tell'd  ye  sae,"  -aid  the  Aberdeen  man  in  a  whisper  to  Edie,  ami  then  preceded  to 
open  the  door  near  which  they  had  observed  tic-  chaplain  stationed. 
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This  riug, — 

This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  Pleasure  tu  my  fears. 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fright  me  from  myself. 

The  Fatal  Marriage. 


HE  ancient  form*  of  mourning  were  observed  in  Glenallan- 
House,  notwithstanding  the  obduracy  with  which  the  members 
<*  of  the  family  were  jiopuhtily  .-apposed  to  refuse  to  the  dead  the 
usual  tribute  of  lamentation.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  she 
received  the  fatal  letter  announcing  the  death  of  her  second, 
'  and,  as  was  once  believed,  her  favourite  sun,  the  hand  of  the 
>  Countess  did  not  shake,  nor  her  eyelid  twinkle,  any  more  than 
upon  perusal  of  a  letter  of  ordinary  business.  Heaven  only 
tnows  whether  the  suppression  of  maternal  sorrow,  which  her  pride  com- 
nanded,  might  not  have  some  effect  in  hastening  her  own  death.  It  was 
at  least  generally  supposed  that  the  apoplectic  stroke,  which  so  soon  afterwards  terminated 
her  existence,  was,  as  it  were,  the  vengeance  of  outraged  Nature  for  the  restraint  to 
which  her  feelings  had  been  subjected.  But  although  Lady  Glenallan  forbore  the  usual 
external  signs  of  grief,  she  had  caused  many  of  the  apartments,  amongst  others  her  own 
and  that  of  the  Earl,  to  be  hung  with  the  exterior  trappings  of  woe. 

The  Earl  of  Glenallan  was  therefore  seated  in  an  apartment  hung  with  black  cloth, 
which  waved  in  dusky  folds  along  its  lofty  walls.  A  screen,  also  covered  witii  black 
baize,  placed  towards  the  high  and  narrow  window,  intercepted  much  of  the  broken  light 
which  found  its  way  through  the  stained  glass,  that  represented,  witli  such  skill  as  the 
fourteenth  century  posses.-cd,  the  life  and  sorrows  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  table 
at  which  the  Earl  was  seated  was  lighted  witli  two  lamps  wrought  in  silver,  shedding 
that  unpleasant  and  doubtful  light  which  arises  from  the  mingling  of  artificial  lustre  with 
that  of  general  daylight.  The  same  table  displayed  a  silver  crucifix,  and  one  or  two 
clasped  parchment  books.  A  large  picture,  exquisitely  painted  by  Spagnoletto,  repre- 
sented the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  apartment. 

The  inhabitant  and  lord  of  this  disconsolate  chamber  was  a  man  not  past  the  prime  of 
life,  vet  so  broken  down  with  disease  and  mental  misery,  so  gaunt  and  ghastly,  that  he 
appeared  but  a  wreck  of  manhood;  and  when  he  hastily  arose  and  advanced  towards  his 
visitor,  the  exertion  seemed  almost  to  overpower  his  emaciated  frame.     As  they  met  in 
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the  midsl  of  the  apartment,  the  contrast  thej  exhibited  was  very  striking.     The  hale 

cheek,  firm  step,  erect  stature,  and  undaunted  prese and  bearing  of  the  old  mendicant, 

indicated  patience  and  content  in  the  extremity  of  age,  and  in  the  lowest  condition  to 

which  humanity  can  -ink;  while  the  ken  eye,  pallid  cheek,  and  tottering  form  of  the 

nobleman  with  whom  he  was  confronted,  showed  how  little  wealth,  power,  and  even  the 
advantages  of  youth,  have  to  do  with  that  which  gives  repose  to  the  mind,  and  firmness 
to  the  frame. 

The  Earl  met  the  old  man  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  having  commanded  his 
attendant  to  withdraw  into  the  gallery,  and  sutler  no  one  to  enter  the  antechamber  till 
he  rung  the  bell,  awaited,  with  hurried  yet  fearful  impatience,  until  he  heard  first  the 
door  of  hi-  apartment,  and  then  that  of  the  antechamber,  Bhut  and  fastened  by  the  Bpring- 
l>!>lt.     Winn  he  was  satisfied  with  this  security  against  being  overheard,  Lord  Glenallan 

came  close  up  to  the  mendicant,  whom  he  probablj  mistook  for  s i  person  of  a  religious 

order  in  disguise,  and  said,  in  ;i  hasty  yet  faltering  tunc.  "  In  the  name  of  all  our  religion 
holds  most  holy,  tell  me,  reverend  father,  what  am  I  to  expect  from  a  communication 
opened  by  a  token  connected  with  such  horrible  recollections?" 

The  old  man.  appalled  by  a  manner  so  different  from  what  he  had  expected  from  the 
proud  and  powerful  nobleman,  was  at  a  I"--  how   to  answer,  and  in  what  manner  to 

undeceive  him.      "Tell  ,"  continued  the  Mail,  in  a  torn'  of  increasing  trepidation  ami 

agony — "tell  me,  do  you  come  to  gay  that  all  that  has  been  done  to  expiate  guilt  so 
horrible,  ha-  been  too  little  ami  too  trivial  lor  the  offence,  and  to  point  out  new  and  more 
efficacious  modes  of  severe  penance? — I  will  not  blench  front  it.  lather — let  mi'  sutler  the 
pains  of  my  crime  here  in  the  body,  rather  than  hereafter  in  the  spirit  !" 

Edie  had  now  recollection  enough  to  perceive,  that  if  he  did  not  interrupt  tin1  frankness 
of  Lord  ( rlenallan's  admissions,  he  was  likely  to  become  the  confidant  of  more  than  might 

he  safe  tor  him  to  know,      lie  therefore  uttered  with  a  hasty  and  trembling  voice — "  Your 

lordship's  honour  i-  mistaken  —  I  am  not  of  your  persuasion,  nor  a  clergyman,  hut,  with 
all  reverence,  only  puir  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour's." 

This  explanation  In-  accompanied  by  a  profound  how  alter  hi-  inaiini  r.  and  then  drawing 

t,  re-ted  hi-  arm  on  his  staff,  threw  hack  his  lone  white  hair,  ami  fixed  his 

upon  the  Earl,  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

■■  And  you  are  not,  then."  said  Lord  Glenallan,  after  a  pause  of  surprise — "yon  are 
not  then  a  ( latholic  priest ':" 

"God  forbid!"  -aid  Edie,  forgetting  in  hi-  confusion  to  whom  he  was  speaking; 
••  I  am  only  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour'-,  a-  I  -aid  before." 

The  Earl  turned  hastily  away,  and  paced  tin-  room  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  to  recover  the 
effects  of  hi-  mi-take,  ami  then,  coming  close  up  to  the  mendicant,  In-  demanded,  in  ji 
-tern  and  commanding  tone,  what  he  meant  by  intruding  himself  on  his  privacy,  and 

from  whence  he  had  got  tin-  ring  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  -end  him.      Edie,  a  man 

of  much  spirit,  wa-  less  daunted  at  this  mode  of  interrogation  than  he  had  been  confused 
by  the  tone  ot'  confidence  in  which  the  Earl  hud  opened  their  conversation.      To  the 

reiterated  question  from  wh he  had  obtained  the  ring,  he  answered  composedly,  "  From 

one  who  was  better  known  to  the  Earl  than  to  him." 

•■  Better  known  to  me,  fellow?"  said  Lord  Glenallan:  "what  i-  your  meaning? — 
explain  yourself  instantly,  or  vou  shall  experience  the  consequence  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  hour-  of  family  distress." 

■  tt  •  i-  auld  Elspeth  Mucklebackit  that  sent  me  hi  n  ."  -aid  the  beggar,  "  in  order  to 
—  • 

"  Vou  dote,  old  man!"  -aid  the  Earl;  "I  never  heard  the  ni hut  thi-  dreadful 

token  reminds  me" 

"  I  mind  now.  my  lord."  -aid  Ochiltree,  "  -h'  tauld  tne  your  lord-hip  would  he  mair 
familiar  wi'  her,  if  I  ca'd  her  Elspeth  o'  the  Craigburnfoot      she  had  that  name  when  she 
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lived  on  your  honour's  kind,  that  is,  your  honour's  worshipful  mother's  that  was  then  — 
Grace  be  wi'  her  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  tin-  appalled  nobleman,  as  his  countenance  sunk,  ami  his  cheek  assumed  a 
hue  yet  more  cadaverous;  "thai  name  is  indeed  written  in  the  most  tragic  page  of  a 
deplorable  history.     But  what  can  she  desire  of  me?     Is  she  cfead  or  living  ?" 

••  Living,  my  lord  ;  and  entreats  to  see  your  lordship  before  she  dies,  for  she  has 
something  to  communicate  that  hangs  upon  her  very  soul,  and  she  says  she  canna  Hit  in 
peace  until  she  sees  you.''  » 

••  Not  until  she  sees  me! — what  can  that  mean?  But  she  is  doting  with  age  and 
infirmity.     I  tell  thee,  friend,  I  called  at  her  cottage  myself,  not  a  twelvemonth  since, 

IV ;i  report  that  she  was  in  distress,  and  she  did  not  even  know  my  face  or  voice." 

"  If  your  honour  wad  permit  me,"  said  Edie,  to  whom  the  length  of  the  conference 

restored  a  part  of  his  professional  audacity  and  native  talkativeni "  if  your  honour 

wad  but  permit  me,  I  wad  say,  under  correction  of  your  lordship's  better  judgment,  that 
auld  Elspeth's  like  some  of  the  ancient  ruined  strengths  and  castles  that  ane  see>  amang 
the  hills.  There  are  mony  parts  of  her  mind  that  appear,  as  I  may  say,  laid  waste  and 
decayed,  but  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever,  and  the  stronger,  and  the  grander, 
because  they  are  rising  just  like  to  fragments  amang  the  ruins  o'  the  rest.  She's  an 
awful  woman." 

"  She  always  was  so,"  said  the  Earl,  almost  unconsciously  echoing  the  observation  of 
the  mendicant;  "she  always  was  different  from  other  women — likest  perhaps  to  her  who 
is  now  no  more,  in  her  temper  and  turn  of  mind. — She  wishes  to  see  me,  then?" 
"  Before  she  dies,"  said  Edie,  "  she  earnestly  entreats  that  pleasure." 
"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  neither  of  us,"  said  tin'  Earl,  sternly,  "  yet  she  shall  be  gratified. 
She  lives,  I  think,  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  southward  of  Fairport  ? "' 

"  Just  between  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock  Castle,  hut  nearer  to  Monkbarns.  Your 
lordship's  honour  will  ken  the  laird  and  Sir  Arthur,  doubtless?" 

A  stare,  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the  question,  was  Lord  Glenallan's  answer. 
Edie  saw  his  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  did  not  venture  to  repeat  a  query  which  was  so 
little  germain  to  the  matter. 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic,  old  man  ?"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree  stoutly ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  unequal  division 
of  the  dole  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  "  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  a  good  Pro- 
testant." 

"  He  who  can  conscientiously  call  himself  good,  has  indeed  reason  to  thank  Heaven, 
lie  his  form  of  Christianity  what  it  will — But  who  is  he  that  shall  dare  to  do  so  !" 
"  Not  I,"  said  Edie  ;  "  I  trust  to  beware  of  the  sin  of  presumption." 
"  What  was  your  trade  in  your  youth?"  continued  the  Earl. 
"  A  soldier,  my  lord ;  and  mony  a  sair  day's  kemping  I've  seen.     I  was  to  have  been 

made  a  sergeant,  but" 

"  A  soldier  !  then  you  have  slain  and  burnt,  and  sacked  and  spoiled  ?" 
"  I  winna  say,"  replied  Edie,  '-that  I  have  been  better  than  my  neighbours; — it's  a 
rough  trade — war's  sweet  to  them  that  never  tried  it." 

••  And  you  are  now  old  and  miserable,  asking  from  precarious  charity,  the  food  which 

in  your  youth  von  tore  from  the  hand  of  tin-  ] r  pea-ant?" 

"  I  am  a  beggar,  it  i-  true,  my  lord:  but  I  am  nae  ju-t  sae  miserable  neither.  For 
my  sins,  I  hae  had  grace  to  repent  of  them,  if  I  might  say  sac.  and  to  lay  them  where 
they  may  he  better  borne  than  by  me:  ami  for  my  food,  naebody  grudges  an  auld  man  a 
bit  and  a  drink — Sae  I  live  as  I  can,  and  am  contented  to  die  when  I  am  ca'd  upon." 

"And  thus,  then,  with  little  to  look  hack  upon  that  is  pleasant  or  praiseworthy  in  your 
past  life — with  less  to  look  forward  to  on  this  side  of  eternity,  you  are  contented  to  drag 
out  the  rest  of  your  existence  ?     Go,  begone!  and  in  your  age  and  poverty  and  weariness, 
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never  envy  the  lord  of  such  :i  mansion  :i-  this,  either  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  no 
Here  is  something  for  thee." 

The  Earl  put  into  the  old  man's  hand  five  or  six  guineas.  Edie  would  perhaps  have 
Btated  lii-  scruples,  as  upon  other  occasions,  to  the  amount  of  the  benefaction,  but  the 
tone  of  Lord  Glenallan  was  too  absolute  to  admit  of  either  answer  or  dispute.  The  Earl 
then  called  lii-  servant — "  See  thi>  old  man  safe  from  the  castle — let  no  one  oak  him  anj 
questions — and  yon,  friend,  begone,  and  forget  the  road  that  leads  t"  my  house." 

••  That  would  be  difficult  for  me,"  said  Edie,  looking  at  the  gold  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand,  "  that  would  be  e'en  difficult,  since  your  honour  has  gien  me  such  gude  cause 
to  remember  it." 

Lord  Glenallan  stared,  :i<  hardly  comprehending  the  old  man's  boldness  in  daring  to 
bandy  words  with  him,  and,  with  his  hand,  made  him  another  signal  of  departure,  which 
the  mendicant  instantly  obeyed. 


= 


For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  ■- 
And.  like  a  monarch,  ruled  tl:eir  little  court: 
The  pliant  bow  he  formed,  the  flying  ball. 
The  bat.  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all. 

Crabbe's  Village. 


RANCIS  Macraw,  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  his  master,  at- 
*&;»"'  tended  the  mendicant,  in  order  to  see  him  fairly  out  of  the  estate,  without 
G  permitting  him  to  have  conversation,  or  intercourse,  with  any  of  the 
.,  -_  Karl's  dependents  or  domestics.  Hut,  judiciously  considering  that  the 
*&gii^:,^J~d  restriction  did  not  extend  to  himself,  who  was  the  person  entrusted  with 
®<EW«fct>i*J385J  the  convoy,  he  used  every  measure  in  his  power  to  extort  from  Edie  the 
nature  of  his  confidential  and  secret  interview  with  Lord  Glenallan.  lint  Edie  had  been 
in  his  time  accustomed  to  cross-examination,  and  easily  evaded  those  of  bis  quondam 
comrade.  "The  secrets  of  grit  folk,"  said  Ochiltree  within  himself,  "arc  just  like  the 
wild  beasts  that  are  shut  up  in  cages.  Keep  them  hard  and  t'a-t  -necked  up,  and  it's  a' 
very  weel  or  better — but  anes  let  them  out,  they  will  turn  and  rend  you.  I  mind  how 
ill  Dugald  Gunn  cam  a  If  for  letting  loose  his  tongue  about  the  Major's  leddy  and  Captain 
Bandilier." 

Francie  was  therefore  foiled  in  his  assaults  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  mendicant,  and,  like 
an  indifferent  chess-player,  became,  at  every  unsuccessful  movement,  more  liable  to  the 
counter-check-  of  his  opponent. 

"  Sae  ye  uphauld  ye  had  oae  particulars  to  say  to  my  lord  but  about  your  ain  matters  ?" 

"Ay,  and  about  the  wee  bits  o' things  I  had  brought  frae  abroad,"  said   Edie.     "I 
ken'd  you  papist  folk  are  unco  sel  <>n  the  relics  that  are  fetched  frae  far — kirks  and 
forth." 

"Troth,  my  Lord  maun  be  turned  feel  outright,"  said  the  domestic,  "an  he  puts  hirasell 
into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  onythin»  ye  could  bring  him,  Edie  " 
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••I  doubtna  ye  maj  saytrue  in  the  main,  neighbour,"  replied  the  beggar  ;  "bul  maybe 
he's  had  Bome  hard  plaj  in  his  younger  days,  Francie,  and  thai  whiles  unsettles  folk  -air." 

"Troth,  Edie,  and  ye  may  say  that — and  since  it'-  like  ye'll  ne'er  come  back  to  the 
estate,  or,  if  ye  dee,  tliai  ye'll  no  find  me  there,  Pse  e'en  tell  you  he  had  a  heart  in  his 
young  time  sae  wrecked  and  rent,  that  it's  a  wonder  it  hasna  broken  outrighl  lang  afore 
this  daj ." 

•■  Ay,  say  ye  sae?"  said  Ochiltree;  "that  maun  hae  been  about  a  woman.  I  reckon?" 

"Troth,  and  ye  hae  guessed  it."  said  Francie  "jeesl  a  cusin  o'  his  nain — Miss  Eveline 
Neville,  as  they  suld  hae  ca'd  herj — there  was  a  sough  in  the  countrj  aboul  it,  bul  it  was 
hushed  up,  as  the  grandees  were  concerned; — it'-  stair  than  twenty  years  syne— ay,  it 
will  In'  three-and-twenty. ' 

"Ay,  i  was  in  America  then,"  said  tin'  mendicant,  ■■ami  no  in  the  way  to  hoar  the 
country  clashes." 

"There  was  little  clash  about  it.  nam."  replied  Mac-raw  ;  ••he  liked  tlii-  y ig  leddy, 

and  Buld  hae  married  her,  bul  lii-  mother  fand  it  out.  and  then  the  deil  gaed  o'er  Jock 
Wabster.  At  last,  the  peer  lass  clodded  hersell  o'er  tin-  scaur  at  the  Craigburnfool  into 
the  sea,  and  there  h a-  an  end  o't." 

"  \n  end  o'i  w  i'  tin-  puir  leddy,"  said  the  mendicant,  "but,  a-  1  rackon,  nae  end  o'l  wi' 

tin-  yc-rl." 

•■  Nae  end  o't  till  hi-  life  makes  an  end,"  answered  the  Aberdonian. 

"Bul  what  for  did  the  auld  Countess  forbid  tin-  marriage  ?"  contii il  tin-  persei  ering 

querist. 

•■  I' it  for! — she  maybe  didna  weel  ken  tor  fal  hersell,  for  she  gar'd  a' bow  to  her  bidding, 
righl  or  wrang — But  it  was  kend  tin-  young  leddy  was  inclined  to  some  o'  tin-  heresies  of 
the  country  —  mair  bj  token,  she  was  sib  to  him  nearer  than  our  Church's  rule  admits  of. 
Sae  the  leddy  was  driven  to  tin-  desperate  act.  and  tin-  yerl  ha-  never  since  hold  his  head 
up  like  a  man." 

••  \\  eel  away  !"  replied  <  Ichiltree  ; — "  it's  e'en  queer  I  ne'er  hoard  this  talc  afore." 

••  It'-  e'(  n  queer  that  ye  hoar  it  now,  tor  deil  am-  o'  tin-  servants  dursl  hae  spoken  o't 
had  the  auld  Countess  been  living.  Eh,  man.  Edie!  but  Bhe  was  a  trimmer — it  wad  line 
taen  a  Bkeely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her! — lint  -ho'-  in  hoi-  "rave,  and  we  may  loose  our 
tongues  a  bit  fan  we  moot  a  friend. — Hut  faro  ye  wool,  Edie — I  maun  h<-  back  to  the 
evening  service.  An  ye  come  to  Inverurie  maybe  -ax  month-  awa,  dinna  forget  to  ask 
after  Francie  Macraw." 

Wbat  one  kindly  pressed,  the  other  as  firmlj  promised;  and  the  friends  having  thus 
parted,  with  every  testimony  of  mutual  regard,  the  domestic  of  Lord  Glenallan  took  his 

road    hack    to   the    -at    nf    his    master,   leaving    Ochiltree    to    truce    onward   hi.-    habitual 

pilgrin 

It  was  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  the  world — that  is,  the  little  circle  which  was  all 
in  all  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  trodden,  laj  before  Edie  Ochiltree,  for  the  choosing 
of  his  night's  quarters.  When  he  had  passed  the  less  hospitable  domains  of  <  rlenallan,  he 
bad  in  his  option  bo  many  places  of  refuge  for  the  evening,  that  he  was  nice,  and  even 
fastidious  in  the  choice.   Ailie  Sim'.-  public  was  on  the  road-side  about  a  mile  before  him, 

bill  there  would  be  a  parcel  of  young  fellows  there  on  tin-  Saturday  night,  and   that   was 

a  bar  to  ,-i\il  conversation.  Other  "gudemen  and  gudewives,"  as  the  farmers  and  their 
dames  are  termed  in  Scotland,  successively  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination.  But 

run-  wa-  dl  at',  and    could  not  li   ar  him  :   another  toothless,  and  could  not  make  him  hear  | 

a  third  had  a  cross  temper;  ami  a  fourth  an  ill-natured  house-dog.  At  Monkbarns  or 
BJnockwinnock  he  was  sure  of  a  favourable  aid  hospitable  reception;  hut  they  laj  too 

distant  to  1 inveniently  reached  that  night. 

■■  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,"  lid  th  •  old  man.  "but  I  am  nicer  about  my  quarters  this 
night  than  ever  I  mind  hit  n  in  my  life.    I  think,  having  seen  a'  the  braws  yonder, 
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and  finding  out  ane  may  be  happier  withoul  them,  has  made  me  proud  o'  my  ain  lot  — But 
1  wuss  it  bod  m  "mil',  for  pride  goeth  before  destruction.  At  ony  rate,  the  warst  barn 
e'er  man  lay  in  wad  be  apleasanter  abode  than  Crlenallan-House,  wi'  a'  the  pictures  and 
black  velvet,  and  silver  bonny-wawlies  belanging  to  it — Sue  I'll  e'en  settle  at  ance,  and 
put  in  for  Ailie  Sim's."  ' 

As  the  old  man  descended  the  lull  above  the  little  hamlel  to  which  he  was  bending  his 
course,  the  setting  sun  had  relieved  its  inmates  from  their  labour,  and  the  young  nun, 
availing  themselves  of  the  fine  evening,  were^engaged  in  the  sport  of  long-bowls  on  a 
patch  of  common,  while  the  women  and  elders  looked  on.  The  shout,  the  laugh,  the 
exclamations  of  winners  and  losers,  came  in  blended  chorus  up  the  path  which  Ochiltree 
was  descending,  and  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  days  when  he  himself  had  been  a 
keen  competitor,  and  frequently  victor,  in  games  of  strength  and  agility.  These  remem- 
brances seldom  fail  to  excite  a  sigh,  even  when  the  evening  of  life  is  cheered  by  brighter 
prospects  than  those  of  our  poor  mendicant.  "At  that  time  of  day,"  was  his  natural 
reflection,  "  I  would  have  thought  as  little  about  ony  auld  palmering  body  that  was  coming 
down  the  edge  of  Kinblythemont,  as  ony  o'  thae  stalwart  young  chiels  does  e'enow  about 
auld  Edie  Ochiltree." 

He  was,  however,  presently  cheered,  by  finding  that  more  importance  was  attached  to 
his  arrival  than  his  modesty  had  anticipated.  A  disputed  east  had  occurred  between  the 
bands  of  players,  and  as  the  gauger  favoured  the  one  party,  and  the  schoolmaster  the 
Other,  the  matter  might  be  said  to  be  taken  up  by  the  higher  powers.  The  miller  and 
smith,  also,  had  espoused  different  sides,  and,  considering  the  vivacity  of  two  such 
disputants,  there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  strife  might  be  amicably  terminated. 
But  the  first  person  who  caught  a  sight  of  the  mendicant  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  here  comes 
auld  Edie,  that  kens  the  rules  of  a'  country  games  better  than  ony  man  that  ever  draw 
a  bowl,  or  threw  an  axle-tree,  or  putted  a  stane  either  ; — let's  hae  nae  quarrelling,  callants 
— we'll  stand  by  auld  Edie's  judgment." 

Edie  was  accordingly  welcomed,  and  installed  as  umpire,  witli  a  general  shout  of 
gratulation.  "With  all  the  modesty  of  a  Bishop  to  whom  the  mitre  is  proffered,  or  of  a 
new  Speaker  called  to  the  chair,  the  old  man  declined  the  high  trust  and  responsibility 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  him,  and,  in  requital  for  his  self-denial  and  humility, 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  reiterated  assurances  of  young,  old,  and  middle-agi  d, 
that  lie  was  simply  the  best  qualified  person  for  the  office  of  arbiter  "  in  the  haill 
country-side."  Thus  encouraged,  he  proceeded  gravely  to  the  execution  of- his  duty, 
and,  strictly  forbidding  all  aggravating  expressions  on  either  side,  he  heard  the  smith 
and  gauger  on  one  side,  the  miller  and  schoolmaster  on  the  other,  as  junior  and  senior 
counsel.  Edie's  mind,  however,  was  fully  made  up  on  the  subject  before  the  pleading 
began;  like  that  of  many  a  judge,  who  must  nevertheless  go  through  all  the  forms,  and 
endure,  in  its  full  extent,  the  eloquence  and  argumentation  of  the  Bar.  For  when  all 
had  been  said  on  both  sides,  and  much  of  it  said  over  oftener  than  once,  our  senior, 
being  well  and  ripely  advised,  pronounced  the  moderate  and  healing  judgment,  that  the 
disputed  cast  was  a  drawn  one,  and  should  therefore  count  to  neither  party.  This 
judicious  decision  restored  concord  to  the  field  of  players;  they  began  anew  to  arrange 
their  match  and  their  bets,  with  the  clamorous  mirth  usual  on  such  occasions  of  village 
sport,  and  the  more  eager  were  already  stripping  their  jackets,  and  committing  them, 
with  their  coloured  handkerchiefs,  to  the  care  of  wives,  sisters,  and  mistresses.  But 
their  mirth  was  singularly  interrupted. 

On  the  outside  of  the  group  of  players  began  to  arise  sounds  of  a  description  very 
different  from  those  of  sport — that  sort  of  suppressed  sigh  and  exclamation,  with  which 
the  first  news  of  calamity  is  received  by  the  hearers,  began  to  be  heard  indistinctly.  A 
buzz  went  about  among  the  women  of  "  Eh.  sirs  !  sac  young  and  sac  suddenly  summoned  !'' 
— It  then  extended  itself  among  the  null,  and  silenced  the  sounds  of  sportive  "mirth.  All 
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understood  ui  once  that  some  disaster  had  happened  In  the  country,  and  each  inquired 
the  cause  at  his  neighbour,  who  knew  as  little  as  the  querist.  At  length  the  ru 
reached,  in  a  distinct  shape,  the  ears  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  assembly.  The  boat  of  Mucklebackit,  the  fisherman  whom  we  have  so  often 
mentioned,  had  been  swamped  at  sea,  and  four  nun  had  perished,  it  was  affirmed, 
including  Mucklebackit  and  his  son.  Rumour  had  in  this,  however,  as  in  other  cases, 
gone  beyond  the  truth.  The  boat  had  indeed  been  oversel  :  but  Stephen,  or,  as  he  was 
called,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  was  the  only  man  who  had  been  drowned.     Although  the 

place  of  his  residence  and  his  mode  of  life  n  moved  the  y g  man  from  the  society  of 

tli tuntry  IV •  1  1-l - .  yel  they  failed  uol  to  pause  in  their  rustic  mirth  to  pay  that  tribute  to 

sudden  calamity,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  receive  in  cases  of  infrequent  occurrence.  To 
Ochiltree,  in  particular,  the  news  came  like  a  knell,  the  rather  thai  he  had  so  lately 
engaged  this  young  man's  assistance  in  an  affair  of  sportive  mischief;  and  though  neither 
loss  nor  injury  was  designed  to  the  German  adept,  yet  the  work  was  not  precisely  one 
in  which  the  latter  hours  of  life  ought  to  be  occupied. 

Misfortunes  uever  come  alone.  While  Ochiltree,  pensively  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
added  bis  regrets  to  those  of  the  hamlet  which  bewailed  the  young  man's  sudden  death, 
and  internally  blamed  himself  for  the  transaction  in  which  he  had  so  lately  engaged  him, 
the  old  man'-  collar  was  seized  by  a  peace-officer,  who  displayed  his  baton  in  his  right 
hand,  ami  exclaimed,  "  In  the  king's  name." 

The  gauger  ami   schoolmaster  united   their  rhetoric-,  to   prove  to  the  constable   and    his 

assistant  that  he  had  no  right  to  arrest  the  king's  bedesman  a-  a  vagrant  :  and  tic'  mute 
eloquence  of  the  miller  ami  smith,  which  was  vested  in  their  clenched  lists,  was  prepared 
e  highland  bail   for  their  arbiter;   his    bine  gown,  they    said,  was  his  warrant    for 
travelling  the  country. 

••  lint   bis  bine  gown,"  answered  the  officer,  "is   nae  protection   for  assault,  robbery, 
and  murder;   and  my  warrant  i.-  against  him  tor  these  crime-." 
"  Murder !"  said  Edie,  "murder!  wha  did  1  e'er  murder?" 
"Mr. German  Doustercivil,  the  agent  at  Glen-Witherahins  mining-works." 
■  Murder  Dustersnivel ?     hout,  he's  living,  and  life-like,  man." 

"  Nae  thank-  to  yon  if  he  be  ;  he  had  a  -air  struggle  for  hi-  life,  if  a'  be  true  he  tell-, 
and  ye  maun  answer  I'or't  at  the  bidding  of  the  law." 

The  defenders  of  the  mendicant   Bhrunk  back  at  hearing  tin'  atrocity  of  the  charges 

against  him.  but  more  than  one  kind  hand  tliru-t  meat  ami  bread  and  pence  upon  Edie, 
to  maintain  him  in  the  prison,  to  which  the  officers  were  about  to  conduct  him. 

••Than!,-  to  ye!  God  bless  ye  a',  bairns! — Fve  gotten  out  o'  mony  a  snare  when  I 
wa-  waur  deserving  o'  deliverance — I  shall  escape  like  a  bird  from  the  fowler.     Hay  out 

your  play,  and  never  mind  me  —  1  am  m air  grieved  for  the  puir  lad  that's  gane.  than  for 
aught  they  can  do  to  me." 

Accordingly,  the  unresisting  prisoner  wa-  led  off,  while  he  mechanically  accepted  and 

stored  in  hi-  wallet-  tin-  aim-  w  Inch  ] 'ed  it e\  cry  hand,  and  ere  he  left  the  hamlet, 

»a-  a-  deep-laden  as  a  government  victualler.    The  Lai ■  of  bearing  this  accumulating 

burden  was,  however,  abridged,  by  tin-  officer  procuring  a  cart  and  horse  to  convey  the 

old  man  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  hi-  examination  and  committal. 

The  disaster  of  Steenie,  and  the  arrest  of  Edie,  put  a  -top  to  the  sports  of  the  \  illage, 

the   pensive    inhabitants   of  which    began    to   speculate    upon    tin'    vicissitudes   of    human 

affairs,  which  had  so  suddenly  consigned  one  of  their  comrade-  to  the  grave,  and  placed 
their  master  of  tic  revels  in  Borne  danger  of  being  hanged.  The  character  of  Douster- 
Bwivel  being  pretty  generally  known,  which  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  being  pretty 
gen, -rally  detested,  there  were  many  speculations  upon  the  probability  of  tin-  accusation 
being  malicious.     Kn  all  agreed,  thai  if  Edie  Ochiltree  behoved  in  all  events  to  suffer 

upon  this  Occasion,  it  wa-  a  great  pitj  he  had  not  belter  merited  his  fate  by  killing 
1  'ou-i-  rsw  ivel  "in right. 


Who  is  he? — One  that  for  the  lack  of  land 
Shall  fight  upon  the  water — he  hath  challenged 
Formerly  the  grand  whale ;    and  by  his  titles 
Of  Leviathan,  Behemoth,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  with  a  sword-fish— Marry,  sir, 
Th'  aquatic  had  the  best— the  argument 
Still  galls  our  champion's  breech. 

Old  Play. 


j§ "^vT^^SSK  ND  the  poor  young  fellow,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  is  to  be  buried  this 
'"  '■- -  '  '&'  -:  ■'-'  moriiinir,"  >aid  our  old  friend  the  Antiquary,  as  he  exchanged  his  quilted 
night-gown  for  an  old-fashioned  black  coat  in  lieu  of  the  snuff-coloured 
35j  vestment  which  he  ordinarily  wore,  "and,  I  presume,  it  is  expected  that 


£|^ ■  ;^^§  I  should  attend  the  funeral?" 

*■'  •■  "  On,  ar,"  answered  the  faithful  Caxon,  officiously  brushing  the  white 

threads  and  specks  from  \i\<  patron's  habit.  "  The  body,  God  help  us!  was  sae  broken 
against  the  rocks  that  they're  tain  to  hurry  the  burial.  The  sea's  a  kittle  cast,  as  I  tell 
my  daughter,  puir  thing,  when  I  want  her  to  get  up  her  spirits;  the  sea,  says  I,  Jenny, 
is  as  uncertain  a  calling" 

"  As  the  calling  of  an  old  periwig-maker,  that's  robbed  of  his  business  by  crops  ami 
the  powder-tax.  Caxon,  thy  topics  of  consolation  arc  as  ill  chosen  as  they  are  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose.  Quid  milli  cum  fiemina?  What  have  1  to  do  with  thy  woman- 
kind, who  have  enough  and  to  -pun-  of  mine  own?  1  pray  of  you  again,  am  1  expected 
by  these  poor  people  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  son  ?" 

"  On,  doubtless,  your  honour  is  expected,"  answered  ('axon;  "wee!  I  wot  ye  are 
expected.     Yc  ken,  in   this  country  ilka  gentleman  i>  wussed  to  be  sac  civil  as  to  see 
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the  corpse  aff  his  grounds;  ye  needna  sang  higher  than  the  loan-head  it's  do  expected 
vour  honour  suld  leave  the  land;  it's  jusl  a  Kelso  convoy,  a  Btep  and  a  half  owe]  thi 
doorstane." 

••  A  Kelso  convoj  !"  echoed  tin-  inquisitive  Antiquary;  "anil  why  a  Kelso  convoy 
more  than  any  other  ?" 

•■  Dear  sir,"  answered  Caxon,  "how  should  I  ken?    it's  jusl  a  by-word." 

■■  Caxon,"  answered  Oldbuck,  "  thou  art  a  mere  periwig-maker  1 1  ail  1  asked  Ochiltree 
tin'  question,  In-  would  have  bad  a  legend  ready  made  in  my  band." 

••  My  busim  ss,"  replied  Caxon,  « ith  more  animation  than  be  commonly  display  ed,  "  is 
with  tin1  outside  of  your  honour's  head,  as  ye  arc  accustomed  t<>  say." 

••  True,  Caxon,  true;  ami  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher  thai  he  is  nut  an  upholsterer." 

He  then  took  out  his  memorandum-hook  ami  wrote  down  "  Kelso  convoy— said  to  be 
a  step  and  a  half  over  tin'  threshold.     Authority — Caxon. — Qiuere — Whence  derived? 
To  write  to  Dr.  <  Sraj  steel  upon  tin-  subject." 

Having  made  thi-  entry,  he  resumed  -"  And  truly,  a-  to  thi-  custom  of  the  landlord 
attending  the  bodj  "t'  tin'  peasant,  1  approve  it.  Caxon.  It  comes  from  ancient  times, 
ami  was  founded  deep  in  tin-  notions  of  mutual  aid  ami  dependence  between  tin-  lord  ami 
cultivator  of  tin-  soil.  And  herein  1  must  say,  tin-  feudal  system  (as  also  in  it-  courtesy 
towards  womankind,  in  which  it  exceeded)— herein  I  Bay,  tin'  feudal  usages  mitigated 
and  softened  the  sternness  of  classical  times.  No  man.  Caxon,  ever  heard  of  a  Spartan 
attending  tin-  funeral  of  a  Helot     yet  I  dare  be  sworn  that  John  of  the  Girnell — ye  have 

In  aid  (if  him.  (  avui  ?" 

••  A\.  ay,  sir,"  answered  ('axon  ;  ••  naehody  ran  hae  been  lang  in  your  honour's  com- 
pany without  healing  of  that  gentleman." 

■•  W'.ll."  continued  tin-  Antiquary,  "  I  would  bet  a  trifle  there  was  not  a  /toll*  kerl,  or 
bondsman,  or  peasant,  ascriptus  glebee,  died  upon  tin-  monks'  territories  down  here,  but 
John  nf  tin-  Girnell  -aw  them  fairly  ami  decently  interred.'' 

"  Ay,  hut  it'  it  like  your  honour,  tiny  say  he  had  niair  to  do  wi'  the  births  than  the 
burials.     11a!  ha!  ha!"  with  a  gleeful  chuckle. 

•■  i 1.  <  axon  !  \  ery  good  ! — «  hy,  you  shine  this  morning." 

•■  Ami  besides,"  added  Caxon,  slily,  encouraged  by  hi-  patron's  approbation,  "they  saj 
tun.  that  the  Catholic  priests  in  thae  time-  gat  something  fur  ganging  about  to  burials." 

•■  Right,  Caxon!  right  a-  my  glove  '     By  the  by,  I  fancy  that  phrase  i es  from  the 

custom  nf  pledging  a  glove  a-  the  signal  of  irrefragable  faith — right,  1  say.  a-  my  glove, 
Caxon — hut  we  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  have  the  more  merit  in  doing  that  duty  for 
nothing,  which  cost  money  in  the  reign  of  that  empress  of  superstition,  whom  Spen  i  i 
(  axon,  terms,  in  his  allegorical  phrase, 


■  The  daughter  of  that  woman  blind. 


Abessa,  daughter  of  Corecct 


But  why  talk  I  of  these  things  to  tine?    my  poor  Love!  has  spoiled  mr.  ami  taught  me 

t.i  -pi-ak  aloud  when  it  is  much  the  sa a-  speaking  t<>  myself.     Where'-  my  nephew, 

Hector  M'Intyre  r" 

•■  If'-  in  the  parlour,  sir,  wi'  tin-  leddies." 

■•  \  ery  well,"  -aid  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  betake  me  thither." 

■  X..w.  Monkbarns,"  said  hi-  Bister,  on  his  entering  the  parlour,  "  ye  maunna  be 
angr) ." 

■•  My  dear  uncle  I"  began  .Mi--  M'Intyre. 

••  What'-  tin-  meaning  of  all  this?"  Baid  Oldbuck,  in  alarm  of  some  impending  had 

news,  ami  arguing  upon  the  supplicating  t of  tin-  ladies,  a-  a  fortress  apprehends  an 

attack  from  the  very  first  Sourish  of  the  trumpet  which  announces  the  summons—"  what's 
all  this?— what  do  you  bespeak  raj  patie ■  for?" 
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"  No  particular  matter,  I  should  hope,  Bir,"  said  Sector,  who,  with  bis  arm  in  o  sling, 
was  seated  at  the  breakfast-tahle ; — "however,  whatever  it  may  amount  to  I  am  answer- 
able for  it,  as  I  am  for  much  more  trouble  thai  I  have  occasioned,  and  for  which  I  have 
little  more  than  thanks  to  offer."  t 

••  Nil,  no!  heartily  welcome,  heartily  welcom< — only  lei  it  be  a  warning  to  you,"  said 
the  Antiquary,  "against  your  fits  of  anger,  which  is  a  short  madness  —Ira  furor  brevis — 
but  what  is  this  new  disaster  ?" 

"  My  dog,  sir,  has  unfortunately  thrown  down" 

••  It  it  please  Heaven,  not  the  lachrymatory  fromClochnaben!"  interjected  Oldbuck. 

'•  Indeed,  undo,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  am  afraid — it  was  that  which  stood  upon  the 
sideboard — the  poor  thin<r  only  meant  to  eat  the  pat  of  fresh  butter." 

••  In  which  she-  has  fully  succ led,  I  presume,  for  I  see  that  on  the  tabic  i-  salted. 

But  that  is  nothing — my  lachrymatory,  the  main  pillar  of  my  theory  on  which  1  rested 
to  show,  in  despite  of  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  Mac-Cribb,  that  the  Romans  bad  passed 
the  defiles  of  these  mountains,  and  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  arts  and  arm  ,  is 
gon< — annihilated — reduced  to  such  fragments  as  might  be  the  shreds  of  a  broken — 
flowerpot ! 

Hector,  I  love  thee, 

But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine." 

"  Why,  really,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a  bad  figure  in  a  regiment  of  your 
raising." 

"  At  least,  Hector,  I  would  have  you  despatch  your  camp  train,  and  travel  expedites 
or  relictis  impediments.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  am  annoyed  by  this  beast — she 
commits  burglary,  I  believe,  for  I  heard  her  charged  with  breaking  into  the  kitchen  after 
all  the  doors  were  locked,  and  eating  up  a  shoulder  of  mutton." — (Our  readers,  if  they 
chance  to  remember  Jenny  RintheroutV  precaution  of  leaving  the  door  open  when  she 
went  down  to  the  fisher'?  cottage,  will  probably  acquit  poor  Juno  of  that  aggravation  of 
guilt  which  the  lawyers  call  a  claustrumj regit,  and  which  makes  the  distinction  between 
burglary  ami  privately  stealing. ) 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "that  Juno  has  committed  so  much  disorder; 
but  Jack  Muirhead,  the  breaker,  was  never  able  to  bring  her  under  command.  Sin/  lias 
more  travel  than  any  bitch  I  ever  knew,  but" 

"  Then,  Hector,  I  wish  the  bitch  would  travel  herself  out  of  my  grounds." 

"  We  will  both  of  us  retreat  to-morrow,  or  to-day,  but  I  would  not  willingly  part  from 
my  mother's  brother  in  unkindness  about  a  paltry  pipkin." 

"  O  brother !  brother  !"  ejaculated  Miss  M'Intyre,  in  utter  despair  at  this  vituperative 
epithet. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  call  it?"  continued  Hector;  "it  was  just  such  a 
thing  as  they  use  in  Egypt  to  cool  wine,  or  sherbet,  or  water ; — I  brought  home  a  pair 
of  them — I  might  have  brought  home  twenty." 

"  What  !"  said  Oldbuck,  "  shaped  such  a=  that  your  dog  threw  down  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  much  such  a  sort  of  earthern  jar  as  that  which  was  on  the  sideboard.  They 
are  in  my  lodgings  at  Fairport;  we  brought  a  panel  of  them  to  cool  our  wine  on  the 
passage — they  answer  wonderfully  well.  If  I  could  think  they  would  in  any  degree 
repay  your  loss,  or  rather  that  they  could  afford  you  pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much 
honoured  by  your  accepting  them." 

■•  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be  highly  gratified  by  possessing  them.  To  trace  the 
connexion  of  nations  by  their  usages,  and  the  similarity  of  the  implements  which  they 
employ,  has  been  long  my  favourite  study.  Everything  that  can  illustrate  such  con- 
nexions is  most  valuable  to  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  them,  and  a  few  trifles  of 
the  same  kind.      And  now.  am  I  to  hope  you  have  forgiven  me?" 
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■■  ( >.  my  dear  boy,  you  ore  only  thoughtless  and  foolish." 

■•  But  Juno — he  is  only  thought]  I        ure  you — the  breaker  tells  me  -I 

mo  \  ice  or  stubbornn 

••  Well,   1  grant  Juno  also  a  free  pardon — conditio  you  will  imitate  her  in 

avoiding  vice  and  Btubbornness,  and  that  henceforward  she  banish  herself  forth  of  Monk- 
barns  parlour." 

■■  Then,  uncle,"  said  tin-  soldier,"  "  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  and  ashamed  to 
propose  t<>  \  "ii  anything  in  the  way  of  expiation  of  my  own  sins,  or  those  of  my  follower, 
that  I  thought  worth  your  acceptance;  but  now,  as  all  is  forgiven,  will  you  permit  the 
orphan-nephew,  to  whom  you  have  been  a  father,  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  which  I  have  been 
assured  i-  really  curious,  and  which  only  the  cross  accident  of  my  wound  has  prevented 
my  delivering  to  you  before?  I  got  it  from  a  French  Savant,  to  whom  1  rendered 
service  after  the  Alexandria  affair." 

The  captain  put  a  Bmall  ring-case  into  the  Antiquary's  hands,  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  an  antique  ring  of  massive  gold,  with  u  cameo,  most  beautifully 
executed,  bearing  a  head  of  Cleopatra.  The  Antiquary  broke  forth  into  unrepressed 
ecstasy,  Bhook  his  nephew  cordially  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  an  hundred  times,  and 
Bhowed  the  ring  to  his  sister  and  niece,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  tact  to  give  it  sufficient 
admiration;  but  Miss  Griselda  (though  she  had  the  same  affection  for  her  nephew)  had 
not  address  enough  to  follow  the  lead. 

••  [t's  ;i  bonny  thing,"  -he  said,  "  Mxmkbarns,  and,  I  dare  say,  a  valuable  ;  but  it'.-  out 
o'  my  way — ye  ken  1  am  nae  judge  o'  sic  matters." 

••  There  spoke  all  Fairporl  in  one  voice!"  exclaimed  Oldbuck ;  "it  is  the  ^  ery  spiril 
iif  the  borough  has  infected  us  all ;  1  think  I  have  smelled  the  smoke  the  e  two  days,  that 
the  wind  lias  stuck,  like  a  remora,  in  tin'  north-east — ami  its  prejudices  My  farther  than 
its  vapours.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Hector,  were  I  to  walk  up  the  High-streel  ofFairport, 
displaying  this  inestimable  gem  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  I  met,  no  human  creature,  from 
the  provost  to  the  tow  n-crier,  would  Btop  to  ask  me  its  history.  But  if  I  carried  a  halo 
of  linen  cloth  under  my  arm,  I  could  not  penetrate  to  the  Horsemarket  ere  I  should  he 
overwhelmed  with  queries  about  its  precise  texture  anil  price.  O,  one  might  parody  their 
brutal  ignorance  in  tin-  words  of  Gray: 

irp  .iml  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding4hee1  of  wit  ami  ■ 

Dull   r 

i  not  gather  pence." 

'I'lio  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  p  ring  being  quite  acceptable  was,  that 

while  the  Antiquary  was  in  full  declamation,  Juno,  who  held  him  in  awe  according  to 
the  remarkable  instinct  by  which  dogs  instantly  di  cover  those  who  like  or  dislike  them, 
had  peeped  several  times  into  the  room,  ami  encountering  nothing  very  forbidding  in  his 
aspect,  hail  at  length  presumed  to  introduce  her  full  person  ;  ami  finally,  becoming  bold 
by  impunity,  .-he  actually  ate  up  Mr.  Oldbuck's  toast,  as,  looking  first  at  one  then  at 
another  of  his  audi ■,  In-  repeated,  with  self-complaci 

Weave  the  warp  :  .   — 

Vou  remember  the  passage  in  the  Fatal  Sisters,  which,  by  tin  way,  is  not  so  tine  as  in 

original — But,  hey-day!  my  toast  has  vanished! — I  see  which  way — Ah,  thou  type 

of  womankind!  no  wonder  they  take  offence  at  thy  generic  appellation!" — (So  saying, 

book  hi-  ti-t  at  Juno,  who  scoured  out  of  the  parlour.) — "  However,  as  Jupiter, 

ding  to  Homer,  could  not  rule  Juno  in  heaven,  ami  as  Jack  Muirhead,  accordinj    to 

Hector  M'lntyre,  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  on  earth.  I  suppose  she  must  have  her 

own  way."     And  this  mild  censure  tic-  brother  ami  sister  justly  accounted  a  full  pardon 

for  Juno's  oU'eme-,  ami  -ale  down  well  pleased  to  the  morning  m     I. 
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When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Antiquary  proposed  to  his  nephew  to  go  down  with  him 
to  attend  the  funeral.     The  soldier  pleaded  the  want  of  a  mourning  habit. 

"  O,  that  dues  in  it  signify — your  presence  is  nil  that  i>  requisite.  I  assure  you,  you 
■will  see  something  thai  will  entertain  —  no,  that's  an  improper  phrast — but  that  will 
interest  you,  from  the  resemblances  which  I  will  point  out  betwixt  popular  customs  on 
such  occasions  and  those  of  the  ancients." 

•■  Heaven  forgive  me!"  thought  M'lntyre; — "  1  shall  certainly  misbehave,  and  lose 
all  the  credit  I  have  so  lately  and  accidently  gamed." 

When  they  set  out,  schooled  as  he  was  by  the  warning  and  entreating  looks  of  bis 
sister,  the  soldier  made  his  resolution  strong  to  give  no  offence  by  evincing  inattention 
or  impatience.  But  our  best  resolutions  are  trail,  when  opposed  to  our  predominant 
inclinations.  Our  Antiquary, — to  leave  nothing  unexplained,  had  commenced  with  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  when  his  nephew  interrupted  him,  in  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  "age  of  hills,"  to  remark  that  a  large  sea-gull,  which  flitted  around  them, 
had  come  twice  within  shot.  This  error  being  acknowledged  and  pardoned,  Oldbuck 
resumed  his  disquisition. 

"  These  are  circumstances  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  be  familiar  with,  my  dear  Hector; 
for,  in  the  strange  contingencies  of  the  present  war  which  agitates  every  corner  of  Europe, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  you  may  be  called  upon  t<>  serve.  If  in  Norway,  for  example, 
or  Denmark,  or  any  part  of  the  ancient  Scania,  or  Scandinavia,  as  we  term  it.  what  could 
be  more  convenient  than  to  have  at  your  fingers'  ends  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
ancient  country,  the  qffidna  gentium,  the  mother  of  modern  Europe,  the  nursery  of  those 
heroes, 

Stern  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  smiled  in  death? 

How  animating,  for  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  weary  inarch,  to  find  yourself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Runic  monument,  and  discover  that  you  have  pitched  your  tent  beside  the 
tomb  of  a  hero  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  our  mess  would  be  better  supplied  if  it  chanced  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  good  poultry-yard." 

"  Alas,  that  you  should  say  so!  No  wonder  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  are 
no  more,  when  respect  for  ancient  valour  has  died  away  in  the  breasts  of  the  British 
soldiery." 

"  By  no  means,  sir — by  no  manner  of  means.  I  dare  say  that  Edward  and  Henry, 
and  the.  rest  of  these  heroes,  thought  of  their  dinner,  however,  before  they  thought  of 
examining  an  old  tombstone.  But  I  assure  you,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
memory  of  our  fathers'  fame  ;  I  used  often  of  an  evening  to  get  old  Rory  M'Alpin  t<>  sing 
us  songs  out  of  Ossian  about  the  battles  of  Fiugal  and  Lamon  Mor,  and  Magnus  and  the 
Spirit  of  Muirartaeh." 

"  And  did  you  believe,"  asked  the  aroused  Antiquary,  "did  you  absolutely  believe  that 
stuff  of  Macpherson's  to  be  really  ancient,  you  simple  boy  ?" 

"  Believe  it,  sir  ? — how  could  I  but  believe  it,  when  I  have  heard  the  songs  sung  from 
my  infancy?" 

"  But  not  the  same  as  Macpherson's  English  Ossian — you're  not  absurd  enough  to  say 
that,  I  hope?"   said  the  Antiquary,  his  brow  darkening  with  wrath. 

But  Hector  stoutly  abode  the  storm  ;  like  many  a  sturdy  Celt,  he  imagined  the  honour 
of  his  country  and  native  language  connected  with  the  authenticity  of  these  popular 
poems,  and  would  have  fought  knee-deep,  or  forfeited  life  and  land,  rather  than  have 
given  up  a  line  of  them.  He  therefore  undauntedly  maintained,  that  Rory  M'Alpin 
could  repeat  the  whole  book  from  one  end  to  another  ; — and  it  was  only  upon  cross- 
examination  that  he  explained  an  assertion  so  general,  by  adding,  "  At  least,  if  he  was 
allowed  whisky  enough,  he  could  repeat  as  long  as  anybody  would  hearken  to  him." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "and  that,  I  suppose,  was  not  very  long." 
■■  Why,  we  had  our  duty,  sir,  i"  attend  t".  and  could  not  -it  listening  all  night  to 
a  piper." 

••  But  '1"  you  recollect,  now,"  -aid  Oldbuck,  setting  his  teeth  firmly  together,  and 
Bpeaking  without  opening  them,  which  was  his  custom  when  contradicted — "  Do  you 
recollect,  now,  any  of  these  verses  yon  thought  bo  beautiful  and  interesting — being  a 
capital  judge,  no  doubt,  of  such  things?" 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill,  unci.-;  but  it's  not  very  reasonable  to  be  angry  with 
me  for  admiring  the  antiquities  of  my  own  country  more  than  those  of  the  Harolds 
Harfagers,  and  Hacos  you  are  bo  fond  of." 

••  Why,  these,  sir — these  mighty  and  nnconquered  Goths — mere  your  ancestors !  The 
bare-breeched  Celts  whom  they  subdued,  and  suffered  only  to  exist,  like  a  fearful  people, 
in  the  crevices  of  tin-  rocks,  were  but  their  Mancipia  and  Sects!" 

Hector's  brow  now  grew  red  in  his  turn.  "Sir."  he  said,  "  1  don't  understand  the 
meaning  of  Maneipia  and  Serfs,  but  I  conceive  that  such  names  are  very  improperly 
applied  tn  Scotch  Highlanders:  no  man  but  mv  mother's  brother  dared  to  have  u.-ed  such 
language  in  my  presence ;   and  1  pray  you  will  observe,  that  1  consider  it  as  neither 

hospitable,  hands kind,  nor  generous  usage  towards  your  guest   and  your  kinsman. 

My  ancestors,  Mr.  oldbuck" 

■■  \V<  re  great  and  gallant  chiefs,  I  dare  Bay,  Hector;  and  really  I  did  not  mean  to  give 
ni'li  immense  offence  in  treating  a  point  of  remote  antiquity,  a  subject  on  which 
I  always  am  myself  cool,  deliberate,  and   unimpa&sioned.      Hut  you  arc  as  hot  and  hasty. 
as  if  you  were   Hector  and  Achilles,  and   Agamemnon  to  boot." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so  hastily,  uncle,  especially  to  you,  who  have  been  so 
generous  and  good.      But  my  ancestors" 

•■  No  more  about  it,  lad;    1  meant  them  no  affront — none." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir;  for  the  house  of  Mlntyre" 

"  Peace  be  with  them  all.  every  man  of  them."  said  the  Antiquary.  "  Tint  to  return 
to  our  subject — Do  you  recollect,  I  say,  any  of  those  poem-  which  afforded  you  such 
amusemi  it  ?" 

■■  Very  hard  this,"  thought  Mlntyre,  "that  he  will  speak  with  such  glee  of  everything 
which  i-  ancient,  excepting  my  family." — Then,  after  some  efforts  at  recollection,  he 
added  aloud.  "  Yes,  ,ir, — I  think  I  do  remember  some  lines;  but  you  do  not  understand 
the  (  raelic  language." 

"  And  will  readily  excuse  hearing  it.  But  you  can  give  me  some  idea  of  the  Bense  in 
our  own  vernacular  idiom  ?" 

•■  I  -hall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter,"  -aid  M'Intyre,  running  oyer  the  original,  well 
garnished  with  aghes,  aught,  and  ough*,  and  similar  gutturals,  and  then  coughing  and 
hawking  as  if  the  translation  Muck  iii  his  throat.  At  length,  having  premised  that  the 
I in  wa-  a  dialogue  betwi  en  the  poet   ( >i-in.  or  (  ».--ian.  and   Patrick,  the  tutelar  Saint  ol 

Ireland,  and  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the 
first  two  or  three  lini  -.  he  -aid  the  Bense  was  to  this  purpose : 

Patrick  the  psalm-sinner. 

Since  you  will  not  listen  tn  one  of  my  stories, 

Though  you  never  heard  it  before, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 

You  are  little  better  than  an  ass 

'•  »; 1 :  good  !"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary  :  "  but  go  on.     Why,  this  is,  after  all.  the 

tdmirable  fooling — I  dare  say  the  poet  was  very  right.      What  says  the  Saint?" 

'•  lb'  replies  in  character,"  said  M'Intyre:   "but   you  should  hear  M'Alpiu   -in;:  the 

original.      The   >| dies  of  Ossinn  come  in   upon   a  strong  deep  bass — those  of  Patrick 

are  upon  a  tenor  key." 

Vol    II.  o 
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•  Like  Bf'Alpin's  drone  ami  small  pipes,  I  suppose,"  said  Oldbuek.  "  Well?  Pray, 
go  on." 

"  Well  then.  Patrick  replies  to  Ossian  : 

Upon  my  word,  son  of  Fingal,  ' 

\\  bile  1  am  warbling  the  psalms, 
The  clamour  of  your  old  women's  tales 
Disturbs  my  devotional  exercises. ' 

"  Excellent ! — why,  this  is  better  and  better.  X  hope  Saint  Patrick  sung  better  than 
Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it  would  be  hang-choice  between  the  poet  and  psalmist.  But 
what  I  admire  is  the  courtesy  of  these  two  eminent  persons  towards  each  other.  It  is  a 
pity  there  should  not  be  a  word  of  this  in  Macpherson's  translation." 

"  If  you  are  sure  of  that,"  said  M'Intyre,  gravely,  "  he  must  have  taken  very  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  his  original." 

"  It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly — but  pray  proceed." 

"  Then,"  said  M'Intyre,  "  this  is  the  answer  of  Ossian  : 

Dare  you  compare  your  psalms, 
You  son  of  a ■ —  " 

"  Son  of  a  what?"  exclaimed  Oldbuek. 

"  It  means,  I  think,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  some  reluctance,  "  son  of  a  female  dog  : 

Do  you  compare  your  psalms, 

To  the  tales  of  the  bare-arm'd  Fenians  ? " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  translating  that  last  epithet  correctly,  Hector  ? " 
"  Quite  sure,  sir,"  answered  Hector,  doggedly. 

"  Because  I  should  have  thought  the  nudity  might  have  been  quoted  as  existing  in  a 
different  part  of  the  body." 

Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  insinuation,  Hector  proceeded  in  his  recitation  : 

"  I  shall  think  it  no  great  harm 
To  wring  your  bald  head  from  your  shoulders 

But  what  is  that  yonder?"  exclaimed  Hector,  interrupting  himself. 

"  One  of  the  herd  of  Proteus,"  said  the  Antiquary — "  a  phoca,  or  seal,  lying  asleep  on 
the  beach." 

Upon  which  M'Intyre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young  sportsman,  totally  forgot  both 
Ossian,  Patrick,  his  uncle,  and  his  wound,  and  exclaiming — "  I  shall  have  her  !  I  shall 
have  her!"  snatched  the  walking-stick  out  of  the  hand  of  the  astonished  Antiquary,  at 
some  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  set  off  at  fidl  speed  to  get  between  the  animal  and 
the  sea,  to  which  element,  having  caught  the  alarm,  she  was  rapidly  retreating. 

Not  Sancho,  when  his  master  interrupted  his  account  of  the  combatants  of  Pentapolin 
with  the  naked  arm,  to  advance  in  person  to  the  charge  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  stood  more 
confounded  than  Oldbuek  at  this  sudden  escapade  of  his  nephew. 

"  Is  the  devil  in  him,"  was  his  first  exclamation,  "to  go  to  disturb  the  brute  that  was 
never  thinking  of  him  !" — Then  elevating  his  voice,  "  Hector — nephew — fool — let  alone 
the  Phoca — let  alone  the  Phoca  ! — they  bite,  I  tell  you,  like  furies.  He  minds  me  no 
more  than  a  post.  There — there  they  are  at  it — Gad,  the  Phoca  has  the  best  of  it ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,"  said  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  though  really  alarmed  for  his 
nephew's  safety — "  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  spirit." 

In  truth,  the  seal,  finding  her  retreat  intercepted  by  the  light-footed  soldier,  confronted 
him  manfully,  and  having  sustained  a  heavy  blow  without  injury,  she  knitted  her  brows, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  the  animal  when  incensed,  and  making  use  at  once  of  her  fore  paws 
and  her  unwieldy  strength,  wrenched  the  weapon  out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  overturned 
him  on  the  sands,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea,  without  doing  him  any  farther  injury. 
Captain  M'Intyre,  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance  at  the  issue  of  his  exploit,  just  rose  in 
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time  to  receive  the  ironical  congratulations  of  hi*  uncle,  upon  a  single  combat  worthy  to 
be  commemorated  by  Ossian  himself,  "  since,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "your  magnanimous 

opponent  hath  fled,  thougb  no)  upon  eagle's  wings,  from  the  foe  that  was  low Egad, 

she  walloped  awaj  with  all  the  grace  of  triumph,  and  has  carried  my  Mick  off  also,  by 
way  of  tpolia  iijiiiim." 

Mlntyre  had  little  to  answer  for  himself,  except  that  a  Highlander  could  never  pa 
deer,  a  seal,  or  a  salmon,  win-re  then'  n-  a  possibility  of  having  a  trial  of  skill  with  them, 
ami  that  he  had  forgol  one  of  his  arms  was  in  a  sling.     He  also  made  his  fall  an  apologv 
for  returning  back  to  Bfonkbarns,  and  thus  escape  the  farther  raillery  of  his  uncle,  as  well 
as  his  lamentations  for  his  walking-stick. 

"I  cut  it,"  he  said,  "in  the  classic  woods  of  Ilawthornden,  when  I  did  not  expect 
always  to  have  been  a  bachelor — I  would  not  have  given  it  for  an  ocean  of  seals — 
0  Hector  !  Hector  ! — thy  namesake  was  born  to  be  the  prop  of  Troy,  and  thou  to  be  the 
plague  of  Monkbarns !" 


E 
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Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend— when  the  young  weep, 

Their  tears  are  hike-warm  brine;— from  your  old  eyes 

Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 

Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  withered  el.. 

Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  hardened  as  our  feeling — 

Theirs,  as  they  fall,  Slnl  -ours  recoil, 

i  .,.  fair  plain,  and  Weaken  all  before  us. 

Oi.ii  1M  IT. 


^JtCS^HE  Antiquary,  li  ing   now  alone,   hastened   Ins  pace,  which  had  been 

~  jrf  retarded  by  these  various  discussions,  and  the  rencontre  which  had  dosed 

Jvj  them,  and   soon  arrived  before  the  half-dozen  cottages  at   Mussel-crag. 

liThey  now   had,   in   addition   to  their   usual   squalid   and   uncomfortable 

W appearance,  the  melancholy  attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.     The 

"'  boats  were  all  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ;  and.  though  the  day  was  line,  and 

the  season  favourable,  the  chant,  which  is  used  by  the  fishers  when  at  sea,  was  silent,  as 
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well  as  die  prattle  of  the  children,  and  the  shrill  song  of  the  mother,  as  she  sits  mi 
her  nets  by  the  door.  A  few  of  the  neighbours,  some  in  their  antique  ami  well-saved 
-nil-  .it'  block,  others  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  but  all  bearing  an  expression  of  mournful 
sympathy  with  distress  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  stood  gathered  around  tin-  door  of 
Mucklebackit's  cottage,  waiting  till  "the  body  \\a-  lifted."  As  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns 
approached,  they  made  way  for  him  to  enter,  doffing  their  hats  ami  bonnets  as  he  passed, 
with  an  air  of  melancholj  courtesy,  ami  In'  returned  their  salutes  in  the  same  manner. 

In  ili.-  inside  of  the  cottage,  wa-  a  scene  which  our  Wilkie  alone  could  have  painted, 
with  that  exquisite  feeling  of  nature  that  characterises  his  enchanting  productions. 

Tin-  body  was  laid  in  it<  coffin  within  tin-  wooden  bedstead  which  the  young  fisher  had 
occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little  distance  Btood  the  father,  whose  rugged  weather-beaten 
countenance,  shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  hail  faced  many  a  stormy  night  ami  night-like 
day.  He  "a-  apparently  revolving  his  loss  in  his  mind,  with  thai  strong  feeling  of 
painful  grief  peculiar  to  harsh  ami  rough  characters,  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hal  r<  'I 
against  the  world,  ami  all  that  remain  in  it.  after  the  beloved  object  is  withdrawn.  The 
old  man  hail  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  son,  ami  had  only  been  withheld 
l._\  main  force  from  renew  ing  them  at  a  moment  « Inn.  w ithoul  the  possibility  of  assisting 
th.'  Bufferer,  In-  must  himself  have  perished.  All  this  apparently  was  boiling  in  his 
recollection.  Hi-  glance  wa-  directed  sidelong  towards  the  collin,  as  to  an  object  on 
which  he  could  not  steadfastly  look,  and  yel  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  cms. 
Ili-  answers  to  the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally  pul  to  him,  wen:  brief, 
harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  Ili-  family  had  not  yet  dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either 
of  sympathy  or  consolation.  His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute  mistress 
of  the  family,  a-  -in-  jnstly  boasted  herself,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  was,  by  this  great 
loss,  terrified  into  silence  ami  submission,  ami  compelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's 
observation  the  bursts  of  her  female  sorrow.  A-  he  had  rejected  food  ever  since  the 
disaster  had  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him.  she  had  that  morning,  with 
affectionate  artifice,  employed  the  youngest  ami  favourite  child  to  present  her  husband 
with  some  nourishment.     His  first  action  was  to  put  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence 

that  fright  icd  the  child;  his  next,  to  -natch  up  the  hoy  and  devour  him  with  kisses. 
■■  V.  11  he  a  bra'  fallow,  an  ye  he  spared,  Patio, — hut  ye'll  never — never  can  he — what  he 
Was  to  ine  ! — lie  ha-  -ailed  the  coble  wi' me  since  he  was  ten  year-  anld,  and  there  wasna 
the  like  o'  him  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and  Buoluiii-ne-s — They  .-ay  folks  matin  -ill unit — 
1  will  try." 

Ami  he  had  been  silent  from  thai  moment  until  compelled  to  answer  the  necessary 
questions  we  have  already  noticed.     Such  was  the  disconsolate  state  of  the  father. 

In  another  comer  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  by  her  apron,  which  was  flung  over 
it.  .-at  tin-  mother — the  nature  of  her  grief  sufficiently  indicated  by  tin-  wringing  of  her 
hands,  and  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  bosom,  which  the  covering  could  not  conceal. 
Two  of  h.-r  L'o-.-i|>s.   officiously  whispering   into  her  ear  the  common-place  topic  of 

resignation  under  irremediable  misfort ■.  seemed  a-  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  stun 

the  grief  which  tiny  could  not  console. 

The  sorrow  of  the  children  wa-  mingled  with  wonder  at  the  preparation-  they  beheld 
around  them,  and  at  the  iimi-ual  display  of  wlnaten  bread  and  wine,  which  tin-  poorest 
p.a-aiit.  or  fisher,  offers  to  the  L'ue-ts  on  these  mournful  occasions  ;  and  thus  their  grief 
for  their  brother's  death  wa-  almost  already  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendour  of  his 
funeral. 

Bui  the  figure  of  the  "Id  grandmother  was  the  mosl  remarkable  of  the  sorrow  ing  group. 

1  on  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  usual  air  of  apathy,  ami  want  of  interest  in 

what  surrounded  her.  she  seemed  ■  very  now  and  then  mechanically  to  resume  the  motion 

of  twirling  her  spindle;  then  t<>  look  toward-  her  bosom  for  the  distaff,  although  both 

had  been  laid  aside.     She  would  then  ca.-t  her  eyes  about,  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the 
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usual  implements  of  her  industry,  and  appear  struck  by  the  black  colour  of  the  gown  in 
which  they  bad  dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  .-be 
was  surrounded.  Then,  finally,  she  would  raise  her  head  with  a  ghastly  look,  and  fix  her 
eyes  upon  the  bed  which  contained  the  coffin  of  her  grandson„as  if  she  bad  at  once,  and 
for  the  first  time,  acquired  sense  to  comprehend  her  inexpressible  calamity.  These 
alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment,  wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other 
more  than  once  upon  her  torpid  features.  But  she  spoke  not  a  word — neither  had  she 
shed  a  tear — nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either  from  look  or  expression,  to 
what  extent  she  comprehended  the  uncommon  bustle  around  her.  Thus  she  sat  among 
the  funeral  assembly  like  a  connecting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners  and  the 
dead  corpse  which  they  bewailed — a  being  in  whom  the  light  of  existence  was  already 
obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows  of  death. 

When  Oldbuck  entered  this  house  of  mourning,  he  was  received  by  a  general  and 
silent  inclination  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  Scotland  on  such  occasions, 
wine  and  spirits  and  bread  were  offered  round  to  the  guests.  Elspeth,  as  these  refresh- 
ments were  presented,  surprised  and  startled  the  whole  company  by  motioning  to  the 
person  who  bore  them  to  stop  ;  then,  taking  a  glass  in  her  hand,  she  rose  up,  and,  as  the 
smile  of  dotage  played  upon  her  shrivelled  features,  she  pronounced,  with  a  hollow  and 
tremulous  voice,  "  Wishing  a'  your  healths,  sirs,  and  often  may  we  hae  such  merry 
meetings !" 

All  shrunk  from  the  ominous  pledge,  and  set  down  the  untasted  liquor  with  a  degree 
of  shuddering  horror,  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  how  many  superstitions 
are  still  common  on  such  occasions  among  the  Scottish  vulgar.  But  as  the  old  woman 
tasted  the  liquor,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  shriek,  "  What's  this? — this  is 
wine — how  should  there  be  wine  in  my  son's  house  ? — Ay,"  she  continued  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  "  I  mind  the  sorrowful  cause  now,"  and,  dropping  the  glass  from  her  hand,  she 
stood  a  moment  gazing  fixedly  on  the  bed  in  which  the  coffin  of  her  grandson  was  deposited, 
and  then  sinking  gradually  into  her  seat,  she  covered  her  eyes  and  forehead  with  her 
withered  and  pallid  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  clergyman  entered  the  cottage.  Mr.  Blattergowl,  though  a  dreadful 
proser,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  augmentations,  localities,  tenuis,  and  overtures  in 
that  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which,  unfortunately  for  his  auditors,  he  chanced 
one  year  to  act  as  moderator,  was  nevertheless  a  good  man,  in  the  old  Scottish  presbyterian 
phrase,  God-ward  and  man-ward.  No  divine  was  more  attentive  in  visiting  the  >iek 
and  afflicted,  in  catechizing  the  youth,  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  in  reproving  the 
erring.  And  hence,  notwithstanding  impatience  of  his  prolixity  and  prejudices,  personal 
or  professional,  and  notwithstanding,  moreover,  a  certain  habitual  contempt  for  his 
understanding,  especially  on  affairs  of  genius  and  taste,  on  which  Blattergowl  was  apt  to 
be  diffuse,  from  his  hope  of  one  day  fighting  his  way  to  a  chair  of  rhetoric  or  belles  lettres, 
— notwithstanding,  I  say,  all  the  prejudices  excited  against  him  by  these  circumstances, 
our  friend  the  Antiquary  looked  with  great  regard  and  respect  on  the  said  Blattergowl, 
though  I  own  he  could  seldom,  even  by  his  sense  of  decency  and  the  remonstrances  of 
his  womankind,  be  hounded  out,  as  he  called  it,  to  hear  him  preach.  But  he  regularly 
took  shame  to  himself  for  his  absence  when  Blattergowl  came  to  Monkbarns  to  dinner, 
to  which  he  was  always  invited  of  a  Sunday,  a  mode  of  testifying  his  respect  which  the 
proprietor  probably  thought  fully  as  agreeable  to  the  clergyman,  and  rather  more  congenial 
to  his  own  habits. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  can  only  serve  to  introduce  the  honest  clergyman 
more  particularly  to  our  readers,  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hut,  and 
received  the  mute  and  melancholy  salutations  of  the  company  whom  it  contained,  than  he 
edged  himself  towards  the  unfortunate  father,  and  seemed  to  endeavour  to  slide  in  a  few 
words  of  condolence  or  of  consolation.   But  the  old  man  was  incapable  as  yet  of  receiving 
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either;  lie  nodded,  however,  gruffly,  and  shook  the  clergyman's  hand  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  good  intentions,  but  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  any  verbal  reply. 

Tin'  minister  next  passed  t"  tin'  mother,  moving  along  the  floor  as  slowly,  -ilently, 
and  gradually,  a<  if  he  had  been  afraid  that  the  ground  would,  like  unsafe  ice.  break 
beneath  hi-  feet,  or  that  the  first  echo  of  a  footstep  was  i"  dissolve  some  magic  Bpell,  and 
idiingi' the  hnt,  with  all  it-  inmates,  into  a  subterranean  abyss.  The  tenor  of  what  In- 
had  said  to  tin-  poor  woman  could  only  be  judged  by  her  answers,  as,  half-stifled  by  sobs 
ill-repressed,  and  by  the  covering  which  -In-  still  kept  over  her  countenance,  she  faintly 
answered   at    each   pause   in  hi-   speech — "  Yes,  sir,  yes! — Ve'iv  very  gndi — ye're  very 

gude  ! — Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt ! — It's  our  duty  to  submit ! — But, ( '  dear  !  my  i r  Steenie! 

the  pride  o*  my  very  heart,  that  was  sae  handsome  and  comely,  and  a  help  to  his  family, 
and  a  comfort  to  us  a",  and  a  pleasure  to  a'  that  lookit  on  him  ! — 0  my  bairn  !  my  bairn  ! 
my  bairn  !  what  for  is  thou  lying  there  ! — and  eh  !  what  for  am  I  left  to  greet  for  ye  I" 

There  was  no  contending  with  this  burst  of  Borrow  and  natural  affection.  Oldbuck 
had  repeated  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  to  conceal  the  tear-  which,  despite  his  shrewd  and 
caustic  temper,  were  apt  to  Btart  on  such  occasions.  The  female  assistants  whimpered, 
the  men  held  their  bonnets  to  their  faces,  and  -poke  apart  with  each  other.   The  clergyman, 

meantime,  addressed  his  ghostly  consolation  to  the  aged  grand ther.     At   first   she 

listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  what  he  said,  with  the  apathy  of  her  usual  unconsciousness. 
But  as,  in  pressing  this  theme,  he  approached  so  near  to  her  ear  that  the  sense  of  his 
words  became  distinctly  intelligible  to  her,  though  unheard  by  those  who  stood  more 
distant,  her  countenance  at  once  assumed  that  stern  and  expressii  e  cast  which  characterized 
her  inten  als  of  intelligence.  She  'hew  up  her  head  and  body,  -hook  her  head  in  a  manner 
that  showed  at  least  impatience,  if  not  scorn  of  his  counsel,  and  waved  her  hand  slightly, 
hnt  with  a  gesture  so  expressive,  as  to  indicate  to  all  who  witnessed  it  a  marked  and 
disdainful  rejection  of  the  ghostly  consolation  proffered  to  her.  The  minister  stepped 
hack  as  if  repulsed,  and,  by  lifting  gently  and  dropping  his  hand,  seemed  to  show  at  once 
wonder,  sorrow,  and  compassion  for  her  dreadful  -t at <•  of  mind.  The  rest  of  the  company 
sympathized,  and  a  -tilled  whisper  went  through  them,  indicating  how  much  her  desperate 
and  determined  manner  impressed  them  with  awe,  and  even  horror. 

In  the  meantime  the  funeral  company  was  completed,  by  the  arrival  of  one  or  two 
persons  who  had  been  expected  from  Fairport.  The  wine  and  spirits  again  circulated, 
and  the  dumb  show  of  greeting  was  anew  interchanged.  The  grandame  a  second  time 
took  a  glass  in  her  hand,  drank  its  contents,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, — 
••  Ha!  ha!  I  hae  tasted  w  ine  tw  ice  in  ae  day — Whan  did  1  that  before,  think  ye,  cummers? 

—  Never  since" and  the  transient  glow  vanishing  from  her  countenance,  she  -( i  the 

glass  down,  anil  sunk  upon  the  -ettle  from  whence  she  had  ri-en  to  -natch  at  it. 

A-  tic-  general  amazement  subsided,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  whose  heart  bled  to  witness  what 
he  considered  a-  the  errings  of  the  enfeebled  intellect  struggling  with  the  torpid  chill  of 
age  and  of  sorrow,  observed  to  the  clergyman  that  it  was  time  to  proceed  with  the 
ceremony.  The  father  wa-  incapable  of  giving  directions,  but  tic-  nearest  relation  of  the 
family  made  a  sign  to  the  carpenter,  who  in  such  cases  goes  through  the  duty  of  the 
undertaker,  to  proceed  in  his  office.  The  creak  of  the  screw-nails  presently  announced 
that  the  lid  of  the  la-t  man-ion  of  mortality  was  in  the  act  of  being  secured  above  its 
it  The  last  act  which  separates  us  for  ever,  even  from  the  mortal  relics  of  the 
person  we  assemble  to  mourn,  has  usually  it-  effect  upon  the  most  indifferent,  selfish,  and 
hard-hearted.  With  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  we  maybe  pardoned  for  esteeming 
narrow-minded,   the   fathers   of  the    Scottish    kirk   rejected,   even   on   this    most   solemn 

occasion,  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Divinity,  lest  they  -1 Id  be  thought  to  give 

countenance  to  the  rituals  of  Rome  or  of  England.  With  much  better  and  more  liberal 
judgment,  it  is  the  present  practice  of  most  of  the  Scottish  clergymen  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  offering  a  prayer,  and  exhortation,  suitable  to  make  an  impression  upon 
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the  living,  while  they  are  yet  in  the  very  presence  of  the  relics  of  him  whom  they  h:i\ < 
but  lately  seen  such  a-  they  themselves,  and  who  now  is  such  as  they  inii>t  in  their  time 
become.  But  this  decent  and  praiseworthy  practice  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  treating,  oral  least  Mr.BlattergOwl  did  not  act  upon  it,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded 
without  any  devotional  exercise. 

The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  supported  upon  handspikes  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
now  only  wailed  the  lather  to  support  the  head,  as  is  customary.  Two  or  three  of  these 
privileged  persons  spoke  to  him,  but  he  only  answered  by  shaking  his  hand  and  his  head 
in  token  of  refusal.  With  better  intention  than  judgment,  the  friends,  who  considered 
this  as  an  act  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  living,  and  of  decency  towards  the  deceased, 
would  have  proceeded  to  enforce  their  request,  had  not  Oldbuck  interfered  between  the 
distressed  father  and  his  well-meaning  tormentors,  and  informed  them,  that  he  himself, 
as  landlord  and  master  to  the  deceased,  "  would  carry  his  head  to  the  grave."  In  spite 
of  the  sorrowful  occasion,  the  hearts  of  the  relatives  swelled  within  them  at  so  marked 
a  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  laird  ;  and  old  Alison  Breck,  who  was  present  among 
other  fish-women,  swore  almost  aloud,  "  His  honour  Monkbarns  should  never  want  sax 
warp  of  oysters  in  the  season"  (of  which  fish  he  was  understood  to  be  fond),  "  if  she 
should  gang  to  sea  and  dredge  for  them  hersell,  in  the  foulest  wind  that  ever  blew." 
And  such  is  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  common  people,  that,  by  this  instance  of  compliance 
with  their  customs,  and  respect  for  their  persons,  Mr.  Oldbuck  gained  more  popularity 
than  by  all  the  sums  which  he  had  yearly  distributed  in  the  parish  for  purposes  of  private 
or  general  charity. 

i  The  sad  procession  now  moved  slowly  forward,  preceded  by  the  beadles,  or  saulies, 
with  their  batons, — miserable-looking  old  men,  tottering  as  if  on  the  edge  of  that  grave 
to  which  they  were  marshalling  another,  and  clad,  according  to  Scottish  guise,  with 
threadbare  black  coats,  and  hunting-caps  decorated  with  rusty  crape.  Monkbarns  would 
probably  have  remonstrated  against  this  superfluous  expense,  had  he  been  consulted  ;  but, 
in  doing  so,  he  would  have  given  more  offence  than  he  gained  popularity  by  condescending 
to  perform  the  office  of  chief  mourner.  Of  this  he  was  quite  aware,  and  wisely  withheld 
rebuke,  where  rebuke  and  advice  would  have  been  equally  unavailing.  In  truth,  the 
Scottish  peasantry  are  still  infected  with  that  rage  for  funeral  ceremonial,  which  once 
distinguished  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  so  much,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  by 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  it ;  and  I  have  known  many  in 
the  lowest  stations,  who  have  denied  themselves  not  merely  the  comforts,  but  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  save  such  a  sum  of  money  as  might  enable  their  surviving 
friends  to  bury  them  like  Christians,  as  they  termed  it ;  nor  could  their  faithful  executors 
be  prevailed  upon,  though  equally  necessitous,  to  turn  to  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
living,  the  money  vainly  wasted  upon  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  procession  to  the  churchyard,  at  about  half-a-mile's  distance,  was  made  with  the 
mournful  solemnity  usual  on  these  occasions, — the  body  was  consigned  to  its  parent 
earth, — and  when  the  labour  of  the  gravediggers  had  filled  up  the  trench,  and  covered  it 
with  fresh  sod,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  taking  his  hat  off,  saluted  the  assistants,  who  had  stood  by 
in  melancholy  silence,  and  with  that  adieu  dispersed  the  mourners. 

The  clergyman  offered  our  Antiquary  his  company  to  walk  homeward  ;  but  Mr.  Oldbuck 
had  been  so  much  struck  with  the  deportment  of  the  fisherman  and  his  mother,  that, 
moved  by  compassion,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  induces 
us  to  seek  out  even  what  gives  us  pain  to  witness,  he  preferred  a  solitary  walk  by  the 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  again  visiting  the  cottage  as  he  passed. 
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;:i,    tin.    Untold 

Thai  .'.it  cannot  extract,  not  penal 
Hit  muacles  hold  their  place; 

V>r  d 

No  Hidden  Hushing,  and  no  oUtering  lip. — 


'I '^ '"'• ''""'"  'l:l''  been  borne  from  tin1  place  where  it  rested.   The  mourner 
w^al  £ "'"  '"   !   jjular  gradation,  according  to  the  rank  or  their  relationship  to  the 
>  ;     deceased,  had  filed  from  the  cottage,  while  the  younger  male  children 
W&fawere  ''''  :|'""-  to  totter  after  the  bier  of  their  brother,  and  to  view  with 

*$.<#*  {'  wonder  a  ceremonial  which  they  could  hardly  < iprehend.     The  female 

"r> '  'gossips  next  rose  to  depart,  and,  with  i  onsideration  for  the  situation  of  the 
parents,  carried  along  « itli  them  the  girls  of  the  family,  t<>  L'h  e  the  unhappy  pair  time  and 
opportunity  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  ~ol ten  their  grief  by  communicating  it. 
But  their  kind  intention  was  without  effect.  The  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entrance 
of  the  cottage,  as  she  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the  father, 
Brat  ascertaining  by  a  hasty  glance  thai  no  stranger  remained,  started  up,  clasped  his  hands 
wildly  above  his  head,  ottered  a  cry  of  the  despair  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and, 
in  all  the  impotent  impatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half  staggered  forward  to  the  bed 

on  which  the  coffin  had  l n  deposited,  threw  hiin-.lt  down  upon  it.  and  smothering, 

as    it  were,  his  head   among    the    bed-clothes,  gave    vent    to  the  full    passion  of  his 
sorrow,     It  was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  \>v  the  rehemence  of  her 
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husband's  affliction — affliction  still  more  fearful  as  agitating  a  man  of  hardened  manners 
and  a  robust  frame? — suppressed  her  own  sobs  and  tears,  and  pulling  him  by  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that,  though  our  was  removed,  he  had 
still  a  wife  and  children  to  comfort  and  support.  The  appeal  came  at  too  early  a 
period  of  his  anguish,  and  was  totally  unattended  to;  he  continued  to  remain  prostrate, 
indicating,  by  sobs  so  bitter  and  violent  that  they  shook  the  bed  and  partition  against 
which  it  rested,  by  clenched  hands  which  grasped  the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement 
and  convulsive  motion  of  his  legs,  how  deep  and  how  terrible  was  the  agony  of  a  father's 
sorrow. 

"  O,  what  a  day  is  this!  what  a  day  is  this!"  said  the  poor  mother,  her  womanish 
affliction  already  exhausted  by  sobs  and  tears,  and  now  almost  lost  in  terror  for  the 
state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband — "  O,  what  an  hour  is  this!  and  naebody  to  help 
a  poor  lone  woman — O,  gudemither,  could  ye  but  speak  a  word  to  him  !  —  wad  ye  but  bid 
him  be  comforted  ! " 

To  her  astonishment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear,  her  husband's  mother  heard 
and  answered  the  appeal.  She  rose  and  walked  across  the  floor  without  support,  and 
without  much  apparent  feebleness,  and  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  her  son  had 
extended  himself,  she  said,  "Rise  up,  my  son,  and  sorrow  not  for  him  that  is  beyoml  sin 
and  sorrow  and  temptation.  Sorrow  is  for  those  that  remain  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  and 
darkness — I,  wha  dinna  sorrow,  and  wha  canna  sorrow  for  ony  ane,  hae  maist  need  that 
ye  should  a'  sorrow  for  me." 

The  voice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  for  years  as  taking  part  in  the  active  duties  of  life, 
or  offering  advice  or  consolation,  produced  its  efl'ect  upon  her  son.  He  assumed  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appearance,  attitude,  and  gestures,  changed  from 
those  of  angry  despair  to  deep  grief  and  dejection.  The  grandmother  retired  to  her 
nook,  the  mother  mechanically  took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read, 
though  her  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears. 

They  were  thus  occupied,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Hegh,  sirs!"  said  the  poor  mother,  "wha  is  it  that  can  be  coming  in  that  gait 
e'enow  ? — They  canna  hae  heard  o'  our  misfortune,  I'm  sure." 

The  knock  being  repeated,  she  rose  and  opened  the  door,  saying  querulously,  "Whatna 
gait's  that  to  disturb  a  sorrowfu'  house?" 

A  tall  man  in  black  stood  before  her,  whom  she  instantly  recognised  to  be  Lord  Glen- 
allan.  "  Is  there  not,"  he  said,  "  an  old  woman  lodging  in  this  or  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cottages,  called  Elspeth,  who  was  long  resident  at  Craigburnfoot  of  Glenallan?" 

"  It's  my  gudemither,  my  lord,"  said  Margaret  ;  "  but  she  canna  see  onybody  e'enow — 
Ohon  !  we're  dreeing  a  sair  weird — we  hae  had  a  heavy  dispensation  ! " 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  that  I  should  on  light  occasion  disturb  your 
sorrow ; — but  my  days  are  numbered — your  mother-in-law  is  in  the  extremity  of  age, 
and,  if  I  see  her  not  to-day,  we  may  never  meet  on  this  side  of  time." 

"  And  what,"  answered  the  desolate  mother,  "  wad  ye  see  at  an  auld  woman,  broken 
down  wi'  age  and  sorrow  and  heartbreak  ?  Gentle  or  semple  shall  not  darken  my  doors 
the  day  my  bairn's  been  carried  out  a  corpse." 

While  she  spoke  thus,  indulging  the  natural  irritability  of  disposition  and  profession, 
which  began  to  mingle  itself  with  her  grief  when  its  tirst  uncontrolled  bursts  were  gone 
by,  she  held  the  door  about  one-third  part  open,  and  placed  herself  in  the  gap,  as  if  to 
render  the  visitor's  entrance  impossible.  But  the  voice  of  her  husband  was  heard  from 
within — "  Wha's  that,  Maggie  ?  what  for  are  ye  steeking  them  out  ? — let  them  come  in  ; 
it  doesna  signify  an  auld  rope's  end  wha  comes  in  or  wha  gaes  out  o'  this  house  frae  this 
time  forward." 

The  woman  stood  aside  at  her  husband's  command,  and  permitted  Lord  Glenallan  to 
enter  the  hut.     The  dejection  exhibited  in  his  broken  frame  and  emaciated  countenance, 
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formed  a  Btrong  contrast  with  the  effects  of  grief,  as  they  were  displayed  in  the  rude  and 
weatherbeaten  visage  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  masculine  features  of  bis  wife,  lie 
approached  the  old  woman  as  she  was  seated  on  her  usual  settle,  and  asked  her,  in  a  tone 
as  audible  as  his  voice  could  make  it.  "  Are  you  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfool  of  Glen- 
allan?" 

■•W'Iki  i-  it  that  a-k<  about  the  unhallowed  residence  of  that  evil  woman  ?"  was  the 
answer  returned  t"  hi-  query. 

"The  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"Earl!— Earl  of  Glenallanl" 

••  II. •  w  ho  w  a-  called  William  Lord  Gcralilin,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  whom  his  mother's 
death  has  mail.'  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"  Open  the  bole,"  said  the  old  woman,  firmly  and  hastily  to  her  daughter-in-law,  "  open 
tlif  bole  wi'  speed,  that  1  may  see  it'  this  be  the  right  Lord  Geraldin — the  son  of 
my  mistress, — him  that  I  received  in  my  arms  within  tin*  hour  alter  lie  was  born — him 
that  has  reason  to  curse  me  that  1  didna  smother  him  before  the  hour  was  past  !" 

'I'hi-  window,  which  had  been  .-hut  in  order  that  a  gloomy  twilight  might  add  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  funeral  meeting,  was  opened  a-  -he  commanded,  ami  threw  a  sudden 
ami  strong  light  through  tin-  smoky  and  misty  atmosphere  of  the  -tilling  cabin. 
Falling  in  a  stream  upon  tin-  chimney,  tin-  rays  illuminated,  in  the  way  that  Rembrandt 
would  have  chosen,  the  features  of  tin-  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  those  of  the  old 
-iiivl,  who  now,  standing  upon  her  feet,  and  holding  him  byone  hand,  peered  anxiously 
in  hi-  features  with  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  holding  her  long  and  withered  fore- 
finger  within  a  small  distance  of  his  faro,  moved  it  -lowly  as  if  to  trace  the  outlines, 
and  reconcile  what  -ho  recollected  with  that  .-In-  now  In-held.  As  sin-  finished  her 
Scrutiny,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "It's  a  sail' — -air  change;  and  wha's  fault  is  it? 
— but  that's  written  down  where  it  will  be  remembered — it's  written  on  tablets  of 
with  a  pen  of  -teel.  where  all  is  recorded  that  is  done  in  the  flesh. — And  what,'' 

-In-    -aid.   after  a  pause,  "what  is  Lord  Geraldin  seeking  fr< i  poor  auld  creature 

like  me,  that's  dead  already,  and  only  belangs  sae  far  to  the  living  that  she  isna  yet 
laid  in  the  moulds  ?" 

" Nay," answered  Lord  Glenallan,  ••  in  the  name  of  Eeaven,  why  was  it  that  you 
requested  BO  urgently  to  Bee  ine? — and  why  did  you  back  your  request  by  sending  a 
token  which  you  knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse?" 

A-  In-  spoke  thus,  he  took  from  hi-  purse  the  ring  which  Edie  Ochiltree  had  delivered 
to  him  at  Glenallan-House.  The  sight  of  this  token  produced  a  strange  and  instantaneous 
effect  upon  tin- old  woman.  The  palsy  of  fear  was  immediately  added  to  that  of  age, 
ami  -In-  began  instantly  to  search  her  pocket-  with  the  tremulous  and  hasty  agitation  of 
ime  who  becomes  Hr-t  apprehensive  of  having  lost  something  of  gnat  importance; — 
then,  as  if  convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  fears,  -In-  turned  to  the  Earl,  ami  demanded, 
••  And  how  came  ye  by  it,  then? — how  came  ye  by  it?  I  thought  I  had  kept  it  sae 
securely — what  will  the  Countess  say?" 

"You  know,"  -aii!  the  Karl,  "at  least  you  must  have  heard,  that  my  mother  is  dead." 

"Dead!  are  ye  no  imposing  upon  me?  has  Bhe  left  a'  at  last,  lands  and  lordship  and 
lineagi 

••  All.  all."  -aid  the  Earl,  "as  mortals  must  leave  all  human  vanities." 

"  I  mind  now,"  answered  Elspeth — "  I  heard  of  it  before;  but  there  has  been  sic 
distress  in  our  bouse  since,  and  my  memory  is  sae  muckle  impaired — But  ye  are  sure 
your  mother,  the  Lady  Countess,  is  gam-  name?" 

The  Earl  again  assured  her  that  her  former  mistress  was  no  more. 

"Then,"  .-aid  Elspeth,  "  it  shall  burden  my  mind  nae  langer ! — When  -he  lived,  wha 
dared  t"  -peak  what  it  would  hae  displeased  her  to  hae  had  noised  abroad?  But  she's 
-  me     and  I  will  confess  all." 
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Then  turning  to  her  sun  and  daughter-in-law,  she  commanded  them  imperatively  to 
quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord  Geraldin  (for  bo  she  -till  called  him)  alone  with  her.  But 
Maggie  Mucklebackit,  her  first  burst  of  grief  being  over,  was  by  no  means  disposed  in 
her  own    house  to  pay  passivi    obedience  to  the  commands, of  her  mother-in-law,  an 

authority  which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  I"  persons  in  her  rank  of  life,  and  which  she 
was  the  more  astonished  at  hearing  revived,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  so  long 
relinquished  ami  forgotten. 

"  It  was  an  unco  thing,"  she  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone  of  voice, — for  the  rank  of 
Lord  Glenallan  was  somewhat  imposing — "it  was  an  unco  thing  to  bid  a  mother  leave 
her  uin  house  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee,  the  moment  her  eldest  son  had  been  carried  a  corpse 
out  at  the  door  o't." 

The  fisherman,  in  a  Stubborn  and  sullen  tone,  added  to  the  same  purpose.  "This  is 
nae.  day  for  your  auld-warld  stories,  mother.  My  lord,  if  he  be  a  lord,  may  ca'  some 
other  day — or  he  may  speak  out  what  he  has  gotten  to  say  it'  he  likes  it ;  there's  nane 
here  will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen  to  him  or  you  either.  But  neither  lor  laird 
or  loon,  gentle  or  semple,  will  I  leave  my  ain  house  to  pleasure  onybody  on  the  very  day 
my  poor" 

Here  his  voice  choked,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther;  but  as  he  had  risen  when 
Lord  Glenallan  came  in,  and  had  since  remained  standing,  he  now  threw  himself 
doggedly  upon  a  seat,  and  remained  in  the  sullen  posture  of  one  who  was  determined  to 
keep  his  word. 

But  the  old  woman,  whom  this  crisis  seemed  to  repossess  in  all  those  powers  of  mental 
superiority  with  which  she  hail  once  been  eminently  gifted,  arose,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  said,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "My  son,  as  ye  wad  shun  hearing  of  your  mother's  shame 
—  as  ye  wad  not  willingly  he  a  witness  of  her  guilt — as  ye  wad  deserve  her  blessing  and 
avoid  her  curse,  I  charge  ye,  by  the  body  that  bore  and  that  nursed  ye,  to  leave  me  at 
freedom  to  speak  with  Lord  Geraldin,  what  nae  mortal  ears  but  his  ain  maun  listen  to. 
Ohey  my  words,  that  when  ye  lay  the  moulds  on  my  head — and  O  that  the  day  were 
come ! — ye  may  remember  this  hour  without  the  reproach  of  having  disobeyed  the  last 
earthly  command  that  ever  your  mother  wared  on  3'ou." 

The  terms  of  this  solemn  charge  revived  in  the  fisherman's  heart  the  habit  of  instinctive 
obedience  in  which  his  mother  had  trained  him  up,  and  to  which  he  had  submitted 
implicitly  while  her  powers  of  exacting  it  remained  entire.  The  recollection  mingled 
also  with  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  moment ;  for,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  bed  on 
which  the  dead  body  had  been  laid,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  He  never  disobeyed  me, 
in  reason  or  out  o'  reason,  and  what  for  should  I  vex  her?"  Then,  taking  his  reluctant 
spouse  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  gently  out  of  the  cottage,  and  latched  the  door  behind 
them  as  he  left  it. 

As  the  unhappy  parents  withdrew,  Lord  Glenallan,  to  prevent  the  old  woman  from 
relapsing  into  her  lethargy,  again  pressed  heron  the  subject  of  the  communication  which 
she  proposed  to  make  to  him. 

"  Ye  will  have  it  sune  eneugh,"  she  replied ; — "  my  mind's  clear  eneugh  now,  and 
there  is  not — I  think  there  is  not — a  chance  of  my  forgetting  what  I  have  to  say.  My 
dwelling  at  Craigburnfoot  is  before  my  een,  as  it  were  present  in  reality: — the  green 
bank,  with  its  selvidge,  just  where  the  burn  met  wi'  the  sea — the  twa  little  harks,  wi' 
their  sails  furled,  lying  in  the  natural  cove  which  it  formed — the  high  cliff  that  joined  it 
with  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and  hung  right  ower  the  stream — 
Ah !  yes — I  may  forget  that  I  had  a  husband  and  have  lost  him — that  I  hae  but  ane 
alive  of  our  four  fair  sons — that  misfortune  upon  misfortune  has  devoured  our  ill-gotten 
wealth — that  they  carried  the  corpse  of  my  son's  eldest-horn  frae  the  house  this  morning 
— But  I  never  can  forget  the  days  I  spent  at  bonny  Craigburnfoot  !" 

"You  wire  a  favourite  of  my  mother,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  desirous  to  bring  In  1 
back  to  the  point,  from  which  -he  was  wandering. 
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••  I  was,  I  was, — y<  needna  mind  me  o'  that.  She  brought  me  op  ahum  mj  tation, 
and  wi'  knowledge  mair  than  my  fellow — but,  like  the  tempter  "l  auld,  « i'  the  know- 
ledge of  gude  she  taught  me  the  knowledge  of  evil." 

"For   God's  sake,   Elspeth,"  said   the   astonished   Earl,   "proceed,  if   y an,  to 

explain  the  dreadful  hints  you  hare  thrown  out!  I  well  know  you  are  confident  to  one 
dreadful  secret,  which  should  .-- j •  1  i t  ihi>  roof  even  to  hear  ii  named  but  speak  on 
farther." 

••  I  will,"  she  said  — ••  I  will : — just  bear  wi'  me  for  a  little  ;" — and  again  she  seemed 
lost  iii  recollection,  but  it  was  no  longer  tinged  with  imbecility  or  apathy.  Sin-  was 
mow  entering  upon  the  topic  which  had  long  loaded  her  mind,  and  which  doubtless  often 
occupied  her  whole  soul  at  times  when  she  seemed  dead  to  ;ill  around  her.  Ami  I  may 
add,  as  ii  remarkable  fact,  thai  such  was  tin-  intense  operation  of  mental  energy  upon 
her  physical  powers  ami  nervous  Bystem,  that,  notwithstanding  her  infirmity  of  deafness, 
each  word  that  Lord  Glenallan  spoke  during  this  remarkable  conference,  although  in 
tin-  lowest  tone  of  horror  or  agony,  I'll  a-  full  and  distinct  upon  Elspeth's  ear  as  it  could 
have  done  at  any  period  of  her  life,  sin-  spoke  also  herself  clearly,  distinctly,  ami 
slowly,  as  it'  anxious  that  the  intelligence  she  coniimmieated  should  be  fully  understood  ; 
concisely  at  the  same  time,  and  with  none  of  the  verbiage  or  circumlocutory  additions 
natural  to  those  of  her  sex  and  condition.  In  short,  her  language  bespoke  a  better 
education,  as  well  a-  an  uncommonly  firm  and  resolved  mind,  and  a  character  of  thai 
sort  from  which  great  virtues  or  great  crimes  may  be  naturally  expected. — The  tenor 
of  her  communication  is  disclosed  in  the  following  chapter, 
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Remorse — she  ne'er  forsakes  us — 
A  bloodhound  staunch — she  tracks  our  rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrinth  of  youthful  frenzy, 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  us ; 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chilled  our  joints, 
And  maimed  our  hope  of  combat,  or  of  flight. 
We  hear  her  deep-mouthed  bay,  announcing  all 
Of  wrath,  and  woe,  and  punishment  that  bides  us. 

Old  Plat. 


NEED  not  tell  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  addressing  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan,  "  that  I  was  the  favourite  and  confidential  attendant  of 
Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  whom  God  assoilzie!" — (here  she 
crossed  herself) — "  and  I  think  farther,  ye  may  not  have  forgotten  that 
ACj^^TETW  I  shared  her  regard  for  mony  years.  I  returned  it  by  the  maist  sincere 
V^^isi-'  <r^i — (i.  attachment,  but  I  fell  into  disgrace  frfie  a  trifling  act  of  disobedience, 
reported  to  your  mother  by  ane  that  thought,  and  she  wasna  wrang,  that  I  was  a  spy 
upon  her  actions  and  yours. 

"  I  charge  thee,  woman,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion,  "  name  not 
her  name  in  my  hearing  ! " 

"I   must,"   returned   the   penitent,   firmly   and   calmly,    "or  how  can  you    under- 
stand me  ?  " 
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The  Earl  leaned  upon  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  of  the  hot,  drew  his  hat  over  his  I 
clenched  his  hands  together,  Bel  his  teeth  like  one  who  summons  up  courage  to  and  rgo 
a  painful  operation,  and  made  b  signal  to  her  to  proceed. 

••  I  aav,  then,"  she  resumed,  "that  my  disgrace  with  my  mistress  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  then  bred  op  in  Glenallan-House  as  the  daughter  of  a  cousin- 
:ii  and  intimate  friend  of  your  father  thai  was  gane.  There  was  muckle  mystery 
in  her  history, — but  wha  dared  to  inquire  farther  than  the  Countess  liked  to  tell? — All 
in  Glenallan-House  loved  Miss  Neville — all  bul  twa,  .your  mother  and  mysell — we  baith 
hated  her." 

"God!  for  what  reason,  since  a  creature  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so  formed  to  inspire 
affection,  never  walked  on  this  wretched  world?" 

"  It  may  hae  been  Bae,"  rejoined  Elspeth,  "  but  }-our  mother  hated  a'  that  cam  of  your 
lather's  family — a'  bul  himselL  ILr  reasons  related  to  strife  which  fell  between  them 
Boon  after  her  marriage;  the  particulars  are  naething  to  this  purpose.  But  <>h!  doubly 
did  she  hate  Kveline  Neville  when  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  growing  kindness 
atween  you  and  that  unfortunate  young  leddy  !  Ye  may  mind  that  the  Countess's  dislike 
didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  just  showing  o'  the  cauld  Bhouther — at  least  itwasna 
Been  farther;  but  at  the  lang  run  it  brak  out  into  such  downright  violence  that  Miss 
Neville  was  even  lain  to  seek  refuge  at  Enockwinnock  Castle  with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy, 
wha  (God  sain  her!)  was  then  wi'  the  living." 

•■  You  rend  my  heart  by  recalling  these  particulars— But  go  on, — and  may  my  present 
agony  be  accepted  as  additional  penance  for  the  involuntary  crime!" 

"She  had  been  absent  some  months,"  continued  Elspeth,  "  when  I  was  ae  night 
watching  in  my  hut  the  return  of  my  husband  from  fishing,  and  shedding  in  private  those 
bitter  tears  that  my  proud  spirit  wrung  frae  me  whenever  I  thought  on  my  disgrace-. 
The  siwek  was  drawn,  and  the  Countess  your  mother  entered  my  dwelling.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  a  spectre,  for  even  in  the  height  of  my  favour,  this  was  an  honour  she  had 
done  me,  and  she  looked  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
She  gate  down,  and  wrung  the  draps  from  her  hair  ami  cloak, — for  the  night  was  drizzling, 
and  her  walk  had  been  through  the  plantations,  that  were  a'  loaded  with  dew.  I  only 
mention  these  things  that  you  may  understand  how  wed  that  nightlives  in  my  memory, 
— and  weel  it  may.  I  was  surprised  to  mt  her,  but  I  durstna  speak  first,  mair  than  if  I 
had  seen  a  phantom — Na,  I  durst  not,  my  lord,  1  that  hae  seen  mony  sights  of  terror, 
and  never  shook  at  them.  Sae,  after  a  silence,  she  Bald,  '  Elspeth  Cheyne  (for  she  always 
gave  in.-  my  maiden  name),  are  not  ye  the  daughter  of  that  Reginald  Cheyne,  who  died 
to  save  his  master,  Lord  Glenallan,  on  the  field  of  Sheriffmuir?'  And  I  answered  her  as 
proudly  as  hersell  nearly — 'As  sure  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Glenallan 
whom  my  father  -axed  that  day  by  his  own  death.'" 

Here  -hi'  made  a  deep  pause. 

\ud  what  followed? — what  followed? — For  Heaven's  Bake,  good  woman But 

why  should  I  use  that  word? — Vet,  good  or  bad.  I  command  you  to  tell  me." 

■■  And  little  I  should  value  earthly  command,"  answered  Elspeth,  "were  there  not  a 
Voice  that  has  spoken  to  me  sleeping  and  waking,  that  drives  me  forward  to  tell  this  sad 
tab'.  Awe  1.  my  Lord — the  Countess  said  to  me,  'My son  loves  Eveline  Neville-  they 
greed — they  are  plighted:  ahouldthey  have  a  son,  my  right  over  Glenallan  merges — 
I  sink,  from  that  moment,  from  a  Countess  into  a  miserable  Stipendiary  dowager.  I  who 
brought  lands  and  vassals,  and  high  blood  ami  ancient  fame,  to  my  husband,  I  must  cease 
to  be  mistress  when  my  son  has  an  heir-male.  But  I  care  not  for  that — had  he  married 
any  but  one  of  the  hated  Nevilles,  I  had  been  patient  Hut  for  them — that  they  and  their 
deso  ndanta  should  enjoy  the  righl  and  honours  of  my  ancestors,  goes  through  my  heart 
like  a  two-edged  dirk.  And  this  girl — 1  detest  her!' — And  I  answered,  for  my  heart, 
kindled  at  her  words,  that  her  hate  was  equalled  by  mine." 
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"  Wretch  !"■  exclaimed  the  Earl,  in  spite  of  his  determination  t<>  preserve  silence — 

••  wretched  woman  !  what  cause  of  hate  could  have  arisen  from  a  being  so  ii cent  and 

gentle?" 

"I  hated  what  my  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with  the  liege  vassals  of  the  house  of 

(Ileiiallaii  ;  for  though,  my  Lord,  I  married  under  my  degree,  yet  an  ancestor  of  yours 
never  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  ancestor  of  the  frail,  demented,  auld,  useless 
wretch  wha  qow  speaks  with  you,  carried  his  shield  before  him.  But  that  was  not  a'," 
continued  the  beldam,  her  earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she  became  heated  in 
her  narration — "  that  was  not  a';  I  hated  Mis?  Eveline  Ne\  ille  for  her  ain  sake.  1  brought 
her  frae  England,  and,  during  our  whole  journey,  she  gecked  and  scorned  at  my  northern 
speech  and  habit,  as  her  southland  leddies  and  kimmers  had  done  at  the  boarding-school, 
as  they  ea'd  it"  (and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  spoke  of  an  affront  offered  by  a  heedless 
schoolgirl  without  intention,  with  a  degree  of  inveteracy  which,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  a  mortal  offence  would  neither  have  authorised  or  excited  in  any  well-constituted 
mind) — '-Yes,  she  scorned  and  jested  at  me — but  let  rheru  that  scorn  the  tartan  fear  the 
dirk!" 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on — "But  I  deny  not  that  I  hated  her  mair  than  she 
deserved.  My  mistress,  the  Countess,  persevered  and  said,  '  Elspeth  Cheyne,  this  unruly 
1>  >v  will  marry  with  the  false  English  blood.  Were  days  as  they  have  been,  I  could  throw 
her  into  the  Massymore*  of  Glenallan,  and  fetter  him  in  the  Keep  of  Strathbonnel.  But 
these  times  are  past,  and  the  authority  which  the  nobles  of  the  land  should  exercise  is 
delegated  to  quibbling  lawyers  and  their  baser  dependents.  Hear  me,  Elspeth  Cheyne  ! 
if  you  are  your  father's  daughter  as  I  am  mine,  I  will  find  means  that  they  shall  not  marry. 
She  walks  often  to  that  cliff  that  overhangs  your  dwelling  to  look  for  her  lover's  boat  — 
(ye  may  remember  the  pleasure  ye  then  took  on  the  sea,  my  Lord) — let  him  find  her  forty 
fathom  lower  than  he  expects!' — Yes  !  ye  may  stare  and  frown  and  clench  your  hand  ; 
but,  as  sure  as  I  am  to  face  the  only  Being  I  ever  feared — and  O  that  I  had  feared  him 
mair  ! — these  were  your  mother's  words.  What  avails  it  to  me  to  lie  to  you? — But  I 
wadna  consent  to  stain  my  hand  with  blood. — Then  she  said,  '  By  the  religion  of  our  holy 
Church  they  are  ower  sibb  thegither.  But  I  expect  nothing  but  that  both  will  become 
heretics  as  well  as  disobedient  reprobates  ;' — that  was  her  addition  to  that  argument.  And 
then,  as  the  fiend  is  ever  ower  busy  wi'  brains  like  mine,  that  are  subtle  beyond  their  use 
and  station,  I  was  unhappily  permitted  to  add — "  But  they  might  be  brought  to  think 
themselves  sae  sibb  as  no  Christian  law  will  permit  their  wedlock.'" 

Here  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  echoed  her  words,  with  a  shriek  so  piercing  as  almost  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  cottage — "  Ah  !  then  Eveline  Neville  was  not  the — the" 

"The  daughter,  ye  would  say,  of  your  father?"  continued  Elspeth..  "No — be  it  a 
torment  or  be  it  a  comfort  to  you — ken  the  truth,  she  was  nae  mair  a  daughter  of  your 
father's  house  than  I  am." 

"  Woman,  deceive  me  not ! — make  me  not  curse  the  memory  of  the  parent  I  have  so 
lately  laid  in  the  grave,  for  sharing  in  a  plot  the  most  cruel,  the  most  infernal" 

"  Bethink  ye,  my  Lord  Geraldin,  ere  ye  curse  the  memory  of  a  parent  that's  gane,  is 
there  none  of  the  blood  of  Glenallan  living,  whose  faults  have  led  to  this  dreadfu' 
catastrophe?" 

"Mean  you  my  brother? — he,  too,  is  gone,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  No,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "  I  mean  yoursell,  Lord  Geraldin.  Had  you  not  transgressed 
the  obedience  of  a  son  by  wedding  Eveline  Neville  in  secret  while  a  guest  at  Knockwinnock, 
our  plot  might  have  separated  you  for  a  time,  but  would  have  left  at  least  your  sorrows 
without  remorse  to  canker  them.  But  your  ain  conduct  had  put  poison  in  the  weapon 
that  we  threw,  and  it  pierced  you  with  the  mair  force  because  ye  cam  rushing  to  meet  it  • 

*  Mttssa  »:nrn,  an  ancient  name  for  a  dungeon,  derived  from  the  Moorish  language,   perhaps  as  far  hack -as  the  time  of  the 
Crusades. 
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I  I:i< I  _\ •  marriage  been  :i  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  action,  our  stratagem  to  throw 

an  obstacle  into  your  way  that  couldna  be  gol   ower,  neither  wad  nor  could   bae  been 
practised  against  ye." 

"Great  Heaven! "said  the  unfortunate  nobleman  "it  is  as  if  a  film  fell  Gram  my 
obscured  eyes!  Yi  is,  I  now  well  understand  the  doubtful  hints  of  consolation  thrown  out 
by  my  wretched  mother,  tending  indirectly  to  impeach  the  evidence  of  the  horrors  of 
wliit-li  her  arts  had  led  me  to  believe  myself  guilty." 

"  She  could  not  speak  mair  plainly,"  answered  Elspeth,  "without  confessing  her  ain 
fraud, — and  she  would  have  submitted  i<i  be  torn  bj  wild  horses, rather  than  unfold  what 
Bhe  had  done;  and  if  she  bad  still  Lived,  so  would  1  for  her  sake.  Thej  were  stout 
hearts  the  race  of  Glenallan,  male  and  female,  and  sae  wire  a'  thai  in  auld  times  cried 
their  gathering-word  of  Clochnaben — they  stood  shouther  to  shouther  nae  man  parted 
frae  his  chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or  of  right  or  of  wrang.  The  times  are  changed, 
I  hear,  now ." 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  confused  and  dis- 
tracting reflections,  to  notice  the  rude  expressions  of  Bavage  fidelity,  in  which,  even  in  the 
latest  ebb  of  life,  the  unhappj  author  of  his  misfortunes  seemed  to  find  a  stern  and 
Btubborn  source  of  consolation. 

••  Great  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  then  free  from  :i  guilt  the  most  horrible  with 
which  man  ran  be  stained,  and  the  sense  of  which,  however  involuntary,  has  wrecked  my 
.  destroyed  my  health,  and  bowed  m<-  down  t<>  nn  untimely  grave.  Accept,"  he 
fen entlj  uttered,  Lifting  his  <  \  as  upw aids.  "  accept  my  humble  thanks  !  11'  I  li\ e miserable, 
at  Leasl  I  shall  not  die  Btained  with  that  unnatural  guilt ! — And  thou — proceed,  it'  thou 
hast  more  t"  tell — proceed,  u  bile  thou  hast  voice  to  speak  it,  and  I  have  powers  to  listen." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  beldam,  "the  hour  when  you  shall  hear,  and  I  shall  speak,  is 
indeed  passing  rapidly  away.  Death  has  crossed  your  brow  with  his  finger,  and  I  find 
his  grasp  turning  ei  ery  day  caulder  at  my  heart.    Interrupt  me  nae  mair  with  exclamations 

and  groans  and  accusation-,  but  hear  my  tale  to  an  end  !     And  then — if  ye  be  indeed  sic 

a  Lord  of  Glenallan  as  1  hae  heard  of  in  my  day — make  your  mtrrymen  gather  the  thorn, 
and  the  brier,  and  the  green  hollin,  till  they  heap  them  as  high  as  the  house-riggin',  and 
hum!  burn!  burn!  the  auld  witch  Elspetli,  and  a' that  can  put  ye  in  mind  that  sic  a 
creature  ever  crawled  upon  the  land!" 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Karl,  "go  on — I  will  not  again  interrupt  you." 

lb-  -poke  in  ;i  half-suffocated  yet  determined  voice,  resolved  that  no  irritability  on  liio 
part  should  deprive  him  of  this  opportunity  of  acquiring  proofs  of  the  wonderful  tale  he 
then  heard.  But  Elspeth  had  be oe  exhausted  by  a  continuous  narration  of  such  un- 
usual length  ;  the  subsequent  part  of  her  story  was  more  broken,  and  though  -till  distinctly 
intelligible  in  most  part-,  had  no  Longer  the  Lucid  conciseness  which  the  first  part  of  her 
narrative  had  displayed  to  such  an  astonishing  degree.  Lord  Glenallan  found  it  necessary, 
when  she  had  made  some  attempt-  to  continue  her  narrative  without  success,  to  prompt 
her  memory,  by  demanding — '•  W'lisit  proofs  she  could  propose  to  bring  of  the  truth  of  a 
narrative  so  different  from  that  which  she  had  originally  told?" 

•■  The  evidence,"  she  replied,  "of  Eveline  Neville's  real  birth  was  in  the  Countess's 
possession,  with  reasons  for  its  being  for  some  time  kept  pri\  ate  j — they  may  yet  be  found. 
if  she  has  not  destroyed  them,  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the  ebony  cabinet  that  stood  in 
ressing-room.  These  she  meant  to  suppress  for  the  time,  until  you  went  abroad 
again,  «  hen  she  trusted,  before  your  return,  to  send  Miss  Ne\  ille  back  to  her  ain  country, 
Of  to  gel  ler  settled  in  marriage." 

■■  But  did  you  not  -how  me  letter.-  of  my  father'-,  which  seemed  to  me,  unless  my  sensi  - 
altogether  failed  me  in  that  horrible  moment,  to  avow  bis  relationship  to— to  tin 
unhappy  " 

■■  We  did j  and.  with  my  testi ly,  how  could  you  doubt  the  fact,  or  her  either  ?    But 

11.  r 
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we  suppressed  the  tnie  explanation  of  these  let  iris,  and  that  was,  that  your  father  thought 
it  right  the  young  leddy  should  pass  for  his  daughter  for  a  while,  on  account  o'  some  family 
reasons  thai  were  amang  them." 

■•  But  wherefore,  when  you  learned  our  union,  was  this  dreadful  artifice  persisted  in?" 

"It  washa,"  -he  replied,  "till  Lady  Glenallan  had  communicated  this  fause  tale,  that 
she  suspected  ye  hud  actually  made  a  marriage — nor  even  then  did  you  avow  it  sae  as  to 
satisfy  her  whether  the  ceremony  had  in  verity  passed  atween  ye  or  no — But  ye  remember, 
O  ye  canna  but  remember  weel,  what  passed  in  that  awfu'  meeting  !" 

••  Woman  !  you  swore  upon  the  gospels  to  the  fact  which  you  now  disavow." 

"  I  did, — and  I  wad  hac  taen  a  yet  mair  holy  pledge  on  it,  if  there  had  been  ane — I 
wad  not  hae  spared  the  blood  of  my  bodyr,  or  the  guilt  of  my  soul,  to  serve  the  house  of 
Glenallan." 

"Wretch!  do  you  call  that  horrid  perjury,  attended  with  consccpiences  yet  more 
dreadful — do  you  esteem  that  a  service  to  the  house  of  your  benefactors?" 

"  I  served  her,  wha  was  then  the  head  of  Glenallan,  as  she  required  me  to  serve  her. 
The  cause  was  between  God  and  her  conscience — the  manner  between  God  and  mine — 
She  is  gane  to  her  account,  and  I  maun  follow.     Have  I  tauld  you  a'?" 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan—"  you  have  yet  more  to  tell — you  have  to  tell  me  of 
the  death  of  the  angel  whom  your  perjury  drove  to  despair,  stained,  as  she  thought 
herself,  with  a  crime  so  horrible.  Speak  truth — was  that  dreadful — was  that  horrible 
incident" — he  could  scarcely  articulate  the  words — "was  it  as  reported?  or  was  it  an 
act  of  yet  further,  though  not  more  atrocious  cruelty,  inflicted  by  others  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Elspeth.  "  But  report  spoke  truth  ; — our  false  witness  was 
indeed  the  cause,  but  the  deed  was  her  ain  distracted  act.  On  that  fearfu'  disclosure, 
when  ye  rushed  frae  the  Countess's  presence,  and  saddled  your  horse,  and  left  the  castle 
like  a  fire-flaught,  the  Countess  hadna  yet  discovered  your  private  marriage  ;  she  hadna 
fund  out  that  the  union,  which  she  had  framed  this  awfu'  tale  to  prevent,  had  e'en  taen 
place.  Ye  fled  from  the  house  as  if  the  fire  o'  Heaven  was  about  to  fa'  upon  it,  and  Miss 
Neville,  atween  reason  and  the  want  o't,  was  put  under  sure  ward.  But  the  ward  sleep't, 
and  the  prisoner  waked — the  window  was  open — the  way  was  before;  her — there  was  the 
cliff,  and  there  was  the  sea ! — O,  when  will  I  forget  that !" 

"  And  thus  died,"  said  the  Earl,  "even  so  as  was  reported?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  had  gane  out  to  the  cove — the  tide  was  in,  and  it  flowed,  as  ye'U 
remember,  to  the  foot  of  that  cliff — it  was  a  great  convenience  that  for  my  husband's 
trade — Where  am  I  wandering? — I  saw  a  white  object  dart  frae  the  tap  o'  the  cliff  like 
a  sea-maw  through  the  mist,  and  then  a  heavy  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  waters  showed  me 
it  was  a  human  creature  that  had  fa'en  into  the  waves.  I  was  bold  and  strong,  and 
familiar  with  the  tide.  I  rushed  in  and  grasped  her  gown,  and  drew  her  out  and  carried 
her  on  my  shouthers — I  could  hae  carried  twa  sic  then — carried  her  to  my  hut,  and  laid 
her  on  my  bed.  Neighbours  cam  and  brought  help  ;  but  the  words  she  uttered  in  her 
ravings,  when  she  got  back  the  use  of  speech,  were  such,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  them 
awa,  and  get  up  word  to  Glenallan-House.  The  Countess  sent  down  her  Spanish  servant 
Teresa — if  ever  there  was  a  fiend  on  earth  in  human  form,  that  woman  was  ane.  She 
and  I  were  to  watch  the  unhappy  leddy,  and  let  no  other  person  approach. — God  knows 
what  Teresa's  part  was  to  hae  been — she  tauld  it  not  to  me — but  Heaven  took  the  con- 
clusion in  its  ain  hand.  The  poor  leddy  !  she  took  the  pangs  of  travail  before  her  time, 
bore  a  male  child,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  me — of  her  mortal  enemy  !  Ay,  i/e  may  weep — 
she  was  a  sightly  creature  to  see  to — but  think  ye,  if  I  didna  mourn  her  then,  that  I  can 
mourn  her  now  ?  Na,  na  !  I  left  Teresa  wi'  the  dead  corpse  and  new-born  babe,  till  I  gaed 
up  to  take  the  Countess's  commands  what  was  to  be  done.  Late  as  it  was,  I  ca'd  her  up, 
and  she  gar'd  me  ca'  up  your  brother" 

"My  brother?" 
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"  Yes,  Lonl  Geraldin,  e'en  your  brother,  that  Borne  said  she  aye  wished  to  bo  her  heir. 
At  ony  rate,  he  was  the  person  maist  concerned  in  the  succession  and  heritance  of  the 
house  of  <  rlenallan." 

"Ami  i-  it  possible  to  believe,  then,  that  my  brother,  out  of  avarice  to  grasp  at  my 
inheritance,  would  lend  himself  to  Mich  a  base  and  dreadful  stratagem?" 

•■  Four  mother  believed  it."  -aid  the  old  beldam  with  a  fiendish  laugh — "it  was  nae 
plot  of  my  making;   but  what   they  did   or  said   I  will   not   say,  because  I    did   not   hear. 

Lang  and  sair  they  consulted  in  the  black  wainscot  dressihg-ro ;  and  when  your  brother 

passed  through  the  room  where  1  was  waiting,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  I  have  often  thought 
sae  since  syne)  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  in  his  cheek  and  een.  But  hehad  left  some  of  it 
with  his  mother,  at  ony  rate.  She  entered  the  room  like  a  woman  demented,  and  the 
first  word-  she  spoke  were,  'Elspeth  Cheyne,  did  ye  ever  pull  a  new-budded  flower?'  1 
answered,  a<  ye  may  believe,  that  I  often  had.  'Then,'  said  she,  cye  will  ken  the  better 
how  to  blight  the  spurious  and  heretical  blossom  that  has  sprung  forth  this  night  to  disg  race 
my  father's  noble  house  —  See  here  ;' — (and  she  gave  me  a  golden  bodkin) — 'nothing  but 
gold  must  -led  the  blood  of  <  rlenallan.  This  child  is  already  as  one  of  the  dead,  and  since 
thou  and  Teresa  alone  ken  that  it  lives,  let  it  be  dealt  upon  as  ye  will  answer  to  me!" 
And  she  turned  away  in  her  fury,  and  left  me  with  the  bodkin  in  my  hand.-  Here  it  i-  ; 
that,  and  tie-  ring  of  Miss  Neville,  are  a'  1  hae  preserved  of  my  ill-gotten  gear — for 
muckle  was  the  gear  I  got.  And  w eel  hae  I  keepit  the  secret,  but  do  for  the  gowd  or 
gear  either." 

Her  long  and  bony  hand  held  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  a  gold  bodkin,  down  which  in 

i'unry  he  saw  the  blood  of  his  infant  trickling. 

"  Wretch  !   had  you  the  heart  ?" 

"I  keuna  if  I  could  hae  had  it  or  no.  I  returned  to  my  cottage  without  feeling  the 
ground  that  I  trode  on  ;  but  Teresa  and  the  child  were  ganc — a'  that  was  alive  was  gane 
— naething  left  but  the  lifeless  corpse." 

"And  did  you  never  learn  my  infant's  fate?" 

"  I  could  but  guess.  I  have  tauld'ye  your  mother's  purpose,  and  I  ken  Teresa  was  a 
fiend.  She  was  never  mair  seen  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  returned  to  her 
ain  land.  A  dark  curtain  has  fa'en  ower  the  past,  and  the  few  that  witnessed  ony  part 
of  it  could  only  surmise  something  of  seduction  and  suicide.     You  yourself" 

••  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  answered  the  Karl. 

"  You  indeed  know  all  that  1  can  say — And  now,  heir  of  Glenallan,  can  you  forgive 
me . 

••  A-,k  forgiveness  of  God,  and  not  of  man,"  said  the  Earl,  turning  away. 

"And  how  shall  I  ask  of  the  pure  and  unstained  what  is  denied  to  me  by  a  sinner  like 
myseD?  It'  I  hae  Binned,  hae  I  not  Buffered? — Hae  I  bad  a  day's  peace  or  an  hour's  rest 
since  these  lang  wet  lock-  of  hair  first  lay  upon  my  pillow  tit  Craigburnfoot  ? — Has  not 

my  house  l n  burned,  wi'  my  bairn  in  the  cradle? — Have  not  my  boats  been  wrecked, 

when  if  other-  weather'd  the  gale? — Have  not  a'  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me  dree'd 
penance  for  my  sin  ?  I  la-  not  the  lire  had  its  share  o1  them — the  winds  hail  their  part — 
the  sea  had  her  part? — And  0!"she  added,  with  a  lengthened  groan,  looking  first 
upward- tow  aid-  heaven,  and  then  bending  her  eyes  on  the  floor — "O  that  the  earth 
would  take  her  part,  thai'-  been  lang  lang  wearying  to  be  joined  to  it  !" 

Lord  Glenallan  had  reached   the  door  of  the  cottage,  but  the  generosity  of  his   nature 

did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  unhappy  woman    in  this  state  of  desperate   reprobation. 

'■May  God  forgive  thee,  wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "as  sincerely  as  I  do! — Turn  for 

mercy  to  Him,  who  can  alone  grant  mercy,  and  may  your  prayers  be  heard  as  if  they 

mine  own  ! — I  will  send  a  religious  man." 

•■  Na,  na — nae  priest  !  nae  priest  I"  .-he  ejaculated  ;  and  the  door  of  the  collage  opening 
a-  -la-  -poke,  prevented  her  from  proceeding. 

p  -i 
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Still  in  his  dead  hand  clenched  remain  the  strings 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart— e'en  as  the  limb. 
Lopped  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they  tell  us. 
Strange  commerce  with  the  mutilated  stump. 
Whose  nerves  are  twinging  still  in  maimed  existence. 

Old  Pi.av. 


y/t  |?2?<C$^S?t  HE  Antiquary,  as  we  informed  the  reader  in  the  end  of  the  thirty-first 
t'Wf^nfe*^  cnaPter>  natl  shaken  off  the  company  of  worthy  Mr.  Blattergowl,  although 
he  offered  to  entertain  him  with  an  abstract  of  the  ablest  speech  he  had 
l3  ever  known  in  the  teind  court,  delivered  by  the  procurator  for  the  church 
»  U]  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  parish  of  Gatherem.  Resisting  this  temp- 
'c\M  tation,  our  senior  preferred  a  solitary  path,  which  again  conducted  him 
to  the  cottage  of  Mueklebackit.  When  be  came  in  front  of  the  fisherman's  hut,  he 
observed  a  man  working  intently,  as  if  to  repair  a  shattered  boat  which  lay  upon  the 
beach,  and,  going  up  to  him,  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  Mueklebackit  himself.  "  I  am 
glad,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy — "  I  am  glad.  Saunders,  that  you  feel  yourself  able 
to  make  this  exertion." 
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■  \ii.1  what  would  ye  have  me  lo  do,"  answered  tlie  fishei  gruffly,  "unless  I  wanted 
to  see  four  children  starve,  because  ane  is  < li-< >\\  ned?  IT-  wee]  » i'  you  gentles,  that  ean 
sit  in  the  house  wi'  handkerchers  :ii  your  een  when  ye  lose  a  friend;  but  the  like  o'  us 
maun  to  our  wark  again,  it  our  hearts  were  beating  a-  hard  as  my  hammer." 

A\  ithout  taking  more  notice  of  <  lldbuck  he  proceeded  in  his  labour  ;  and  the  Antiquary, 
to  whom  the  display  of  human  nature  under  the  influence  of  agitating  passions  h  as  n<\  er 
indifferent,  Btood  beside  him,  in  silent  attention,  as  if  watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 
He  observed  more  than  once  the  man's  hard  features,  as  if  by  the  force  of  association, 
prepare  to  accompany  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  with  his  usual  symphony  of  a 
rode  tune,  hummed  or  whistled,- — and  as  often  a  slight  twitch  of  convulsive  expression 
showed,  that  ere  the  sound  was  uttered,  a  chum:  for  suppressing  it  rushed  upon  his  mind. 
At  length,  when  he  had  patched  a  considerable  rent,  and  was  beginning  to  mend  another, 
lii-  feelings  appeared  altogether  to  derange  the  power  of  attention  necessary  for  his  work. 
Tin'  piece  of  wood  which  he  was  about  to  nail  on  was  at  first  too  long  ;  then  he  sawed  it 
off  too  short  ;  then  chose  another  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  throwing 
it  down  in  anger,  after  wiping  liis  dim  eye  with  his  quivering  hand,  In-  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  :i  curse  either  on  me  or  on  this  auld  black  bitch  of  a  boat,  that  I  ha\  e  hauled  up  high 
anil  dry,  ami  patched  ami  clouted  sac  mony  years,  that  she  might  drown  my  poor  Si.  *  ni. 
at  tin-  end  of  them,  an'  !»■  d — «1  to  her!"  and  he  flung  his  hammer  against  the  boat,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  intentional  cause  of  his  misfortune.      Thru  recollecting  himself,  he 

added.  "  Yet  what  need-  ane  be  angry  at  her,  that  has  neither  soul  nor  sense?  though 
I  am  no  that  nuiekle  better  myselL  Sh.-'.-  lmt  a  fickle  o'  auld  rotten  deals  nailed  thegither, 
and  warped  wi'  the  wind  and  the  sea — and  I  am  a  dour  carlo,  battered  by  foul  weather  at 
Sea  and  land  till  1  am  maisl  as  senseless  as  her  sell.  She  maun  be  mended  though  again' 
the  morning  tide — that's  a  thing  o'  necessity." 

Thus  BpeaMng,  he  went  to  gather  together  his  instruments,  and  attempt  to  resume  his 
labour, — but  <  lldbuck  took  him  kindly  by  the  arm.  "  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  Saunders, 
there  is  no  work  for  you  this  day — I'll  send  down  Shavings  the  carpenter  to  mend  the 
boat,  and  he  may  put  the  day's  work  into  my  account — and  you  had  better  not  come  mil 
to-morrow,  but  stay  to  comfort  your  family  under  this  dispensation,  and  the  gardener  will 
bring  you  some  yegi  tables  and  meal  from  Monkbarns." 

"  I  thank  ye,  Monkbarns,"  answered  the  poor  fisher;  "  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man,  and 
hae  little  to  say  for  mysell :  I  might  hae  learned  fairer  fashions  frae  my  mither  lang  -\  ne, 
but  I  never  saw  muckle  gude  they  did  her;  however.  I  thank  ye.  Ye  were  aye  kind 
and  neighbourly,  whatever  folk  >ay>  o'  your  being  mar  and  close;  and  1  hae  often  said. 

ill  thae  time-  when  they  were  ganging  lo  raise  up  the  puir  folk  against  the  gentles — I  hae 

often  -aid,  ne'er  a  man  should  steer  a  hair  touching  to  Monkbarns  while  Steenie  and 

I  could  wag  a  linger — and  SO  -aid  Steenie  too.  And,  Monkbarns,  when  ye  laid  hi-  head 
in  the  grave  land  mony  thank-  tor  the  respect),  ye  saw  the  mouls  laid  on  an  honest  lad 
that  likit  you  week  though  he  made  little  phrase  about   it." 

Oldbuck.  beaten  from  the  pride  of  his  affected  Cynicism,  would  not  willingly  have  had 
any  one  by  upon  that  occasion  to  quote  to  him  hi-  favourite  maxims  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy. The  large  drops  fell  fast  from  hi-  own  eyes,  as  he  begged  the  father,  who  was 
now  milted  at  recollecting  the  braver)'  and  generous  sentiments  of  his  son,  to  forbear 
useless  sorrow,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  towards  his  own  home,  where  another  scene 
awaited  our  Antiquary. 

A-  he  entered,  the  first  person  whom  he  beheld  was  Lord  Grlenallan.  Mutual  surprise 
ma  in  their  countenances  a-  they  saluted  each  other — with  haughty  reserve  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  embarrassment  on  that  of  the  Earl. 

"  Mj   Lord  (Uonallan.  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

'■   Y. much  changed  from  what  be  wa-  when  be  knew  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  -aid  the  Antiquary,  "to  intrude  upon  your  lord-hip — I  only  came 
i"  -ee  tins  distressed  family." 

"  And  you  have  found  one,  -ir.  who  ha-  -till  greater  claim-  on  your  compassion." 
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"  My  compassion  ?  Lord  Glenallan  cannot  need  my  compassion.  If  Lord  Glenallan 
c li|  need  it,  I  think  he  would  hardly  ask  it." 

"  Our  former  acquaintance,"  said  the  Earl 

"  Is  of  such  ancient  date,  my  lord — was  of  such  short  duration,  and  was  connected 
with  circumstances  so  exquisitely  painful,  that  I  think  we  may  dispense  with  renewing  it." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  turned  away,  and  left  the  hut;  but  Lord  Glenallan  followed 

him  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  spite  of  a  hasty  ••  (  ; 1  morning,  my  lord,"  requested  a  few 

minutes'  conversation,  and  the  favour  of  his  advice  in  an  important  matter. 

"  Your  lordship  will  find  many  more  capable  to  advise  you,  my  lord,  and  by  whom 
your  intercourse  will  be  deemed  an  honour.  For  me,  I  am  a  man  retired  from  business 
and  the  world,  and  not  very  fond  of  raking  up  the  past  events  of  my  useless  life  ; — and 
forgive  me  if  1  say,  I  have  particular  pain  in  reverting  to  that  period  of  it  when  I  acted 
like  a  fool,  and  your  lordship  like" He  stopped  short. 

"  Like  a  villain,  you  would  say,"  said  Lord  Glenallan — "  for  such  I  must  have  appeared 
to  you." 

"  My  lord — my  lord,  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  your  shrift,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  But,  sir,  if  I  can  show  you  that  I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — that  I  have 
been  a  man  miserable  beyond  the  power  of  description,  and  who  looks  forward  at  this 
moment  to  an  untimely  grave  as  to  a  haven  of  rest, — you  will  not  refuse  the  confidence 
which,  accepting  your  appearance  at  this  critical  moment  as  a  hint  from  Heaven,  I  venture 
thus  to  press  on  you." 

"  Assuredly,  my  lord,  I  shall  shun  no  longer  the  continuation  of  this  extraordinary 
interview." 

"  I  must  then  recall  to  you  our  occasional  meetings  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  at 
Knoekwinnock  Castle, — and  I  need  not  remind  you  of  a  lady  who  was  then  a  member  of 
that  family." 

"  The  unfortunate  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  my  lord  ;  I  remember  it  well." 

"  Towards  whom  you  entertained  sentiments" 

"  Very  different  from  those  with  which  I  before  and  since  have  regarded  her  sex.  Her 
gentleness,  her  docility,  her  pleasure  in  the  studies  which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  attached 
my  affections  more  than  became  my  age — though  that  was  not  then  much  advanced — or 
the  solidity  of  my  character.  But  I  need  not  remind  your  lordship  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  you  indulged  your  gaiety  at  the  expense  of  an  awkward  and  retired  student, 
embarrassed  by  the  expression  of  feelings  so  new  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
young  lady  joined  you  in  the  well-deserved  ridicule — it  is  the  way  of  womankind.  I  have 
spoken  at  once  to  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  addresses  and  their  rejection,  that  your 
lord-hip  may  be  satisfied  everything  is  full  in  my  memory,  and  may,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, tell  your  story  without  scruple  or  needless  delicacy." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Glenallan.  "  But  first  let  me  say,  you  do  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  gentlest  and  kindest,  as  well  as  to  the  most  unhappy  of  women,  to  suppose  she 
could  make  a  jest  of  the  honest  affection  of  a  man  like  you.  Frequently  did  she  blame 
me,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  indulging  my  levity  at  your  expense — may  I  now  presume  you  will 
excuse  the  gay  freedoms  which  then  offended  you  ? — my  state  of  mind  has  never  since 
laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  inadvertencies  of  a  light  and  happy 
temper." 

"  My  lord,  you  are  fully  pardoned,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  You  should  be  aware,  that, 
like  all  others,  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  that  I  placed  nryself  in  competition  with  your 
lordship,  and  understood  that  Miss  Neville  was  in  a  state  of  dependence  which  might  make 
her  prefer  a  competent  independence  and  the  hand  of  an  honest  man — But  I  am  wasting 
time — I  would  I  could  believe  that  the  views  entertained  towards  her  by  others  were  as 
fair  and  honest  as  mine  ! " 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,  you  judge  harshly." 

"  Not  without  cause,  my  lord.  When  I  only,  of  all  the  magistrates  of  this  county — 
having  neither,  like  some  of  them,  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  your  powerful  family 
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— nor,  like  others,  the  meanness  to  fear  it,— when  I  made  some  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  Miss  Neville's  death — I  ahake  you,  my  lord,  but  1  must  be  plain — I  do  own  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  thai  Bhe  hadmel  most  unfair  dealing,  and  had  either  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit  marriage,  or  thai  v<  rj  strong  measures  had  been  adopted  to  Btifle 
and  destroy  the  evidence  of  a  real  union.  And  I  cannot  doubl  in  my  own  mind,  thai 
this  cruelty  on  mnr  lordship's  part,  w  hether  coming  of  your  own  free  ^^  ill,  or  proceeding 
from  the  influence  of  the  late  Countess,  hurried  the  unfortunate  young  lady  to  the 
desperate  act  by  which  her  life  was  terminated." 

■•  You  are  deceit  ed,  Mr.  ( tldbuck,  into  conclusions  which  are  net  just,  howe\  er  naturally 
they  flow  from  the  circumstances.     Believe  me,  1  respected  you  even  when  I  was  mosl 

embarra 1  by  your  active  attempts  to  investigate  our  family  misfortunes.    Yon  showed 

yourself  more  worthy  of  Mi--  Neville  than  I.  by  the  spirit  with  which  you  persisted  in 
vindicating  her  reputation  even  after  her  death,  lint  the  firm  belief  thai  your  well- 
meant  efforts  could  only  serve  to  bring  to  light  a  story  too  horrible  to  lie  detailed,  induced 
me  to  join  my  unhappy  mother  in  schemes  to  remove  or  destroy  all  evidence  of  the  legal 
union  which  had  taken  place  between  Eveline  ami  myself.  Ami  now  lei  us  sit  down  on 
tlii-  hank. — for  I  feel  unable  to  remain  longer  standing, — ami  have  the  goodness  to  Listen 
to  the  extraordinary  discovery  which  I  have  this  'lav  made." 

Thcv  sate  down  accordingly;  and  Lord  Glenallan  briefly  narrated  his  unhappy  family 
history — hi-  concealed  marriage — the  horrible  invention  by  which  bis  mother  had  designed 
to  render  impossible  that  union  which  had  already  taken  place.  lie  detailed  the  arts  by 
which  the  Countess,  ha\  ing  all  the  documents  relative  to  Miss  Neville's  birth  in  her  hands, 
had  produced  those  only  relating  to  a  period  during  which,  for  family  reasons,  his  father 
had  consented  to  own  that  young  lady  as  liis  natural  daughter,  and  showed  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he   could  either  suspect  or  detect  the  fraud  put   upon  him  by  his  mother,  and 

vouched   by  the  oaths  of  her  attendants,  Teresa  and   Elspeth.      "  I  left  ray  paternal 

mansion,"  he  concluded,  "  as  if  the  furies  of  hell  had  driven  me  forth,  and  travelled  with 
frantic  velocity  I  knew  not  whither.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  recollection  of  what  I  did 
or  whither  I  went,  until  I  was  discovered  by  my  brother.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with 
an  account  of  my  sick-bed  and  recovery,  or  how.  long  afterwards.  1  ventured  to  inquire 
after  the  sharer  of  my  misfortunes,  and  heard  that  her  despair  hail  found  a  dreadful 
remedy  for  all  tin'  ills  ,,('  life.  The  first  thing  that  roused  me  to  thought  was  hearing  of 
your  inquiries  into  this  cruel  business;  and  yon  will  hardly  wonder,  that,  believing  what 
I  did  believe,  I  should  join  in  th expedients  to  stop  your  investigation,  which   my 

brother  and  mother  had  actively  commenced.  The  information  which  I  gave  them  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  and  witnesses  of  our  private  marriage  enabled  them  to  baffle 
your  /eal.  The  clergyman,  therefore,  and  witnesses,  a-  persons  who  had  acted  in  the 
matter  only  to  please  the  powerful  heir  of'  Glenallan,  wire  accessible  to  his  promises  and 
threats,  and  were  so  provided  for,  that  they  had  no  objections  to  leave  this  country  for 
another.     For  myself,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  pursued  this  unhappy  man,  "from  that  m< -nt. 

I  considered  myself  as  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  a-  having  nothing  left 
to  do  with  this  world.  My  mother  fried  fo  reconcile  me  to  life  bv  every  art — even  by 
intimations  which   I  can   now  interpret   as  calculated   to   produce  a   doubt   of  the  horrible 

talc  she  herself  hail  fabricated.     Hut  1  construed  all  she  -aid  as  the  fictions  of  maternal 

affection.  I  will  forbear  all  reproach.  She  is  no  more  —  and,  as  her  wrelehcd  associate 
Said,  -he  knew  not  how  the  dart  was  poi-oned,  or  how  deep  it  mii-t  -ink,  when  she  threw 

it  from  her  hand.     But,  Mr.  oldbuck,  if  ever,  during  these  twenty  years,  there  crawled 

upon  earth  a  living   being  deserving  of'  your   pity.   I  have   been    that    man.       My  food  has 

not  nourished  me — my  sleep  has  not  refreshed  me — my  devotions  have  not  comforted 

me — all  that  i-  cheering  and  iiece— ary  to  man  has  been  to  me  converted  info  poison. 
The  rare  and  limited   intercourse  which  I  have  held  witli  others   ha-  been   most  odious  to 

me.     I  felt  a-  if  I  were  bringing  the  contaminatic  i  of  unnatural  ami  inexpressible  guilt 

among  the   gay  and   the   innocent.       There-   have    been    moments  when  I  had   thoughts   of 

another  description — to  plunge  into  the  adv  entures  of  war,  or  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
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traveller  in  foreign  and  barbarous  climates — to  mingle  in  political  intrigue,  or  to  retire 

to  the  stern  seclusion  of  the  anchorites  of  our  religion; — all  these  are  il ghts  which 

have  alternately  passed  through  my  mind,  bul  each  required  an  energy,  which  was  mine 
no  longer,  after  the  withering  stroke  I  had  received.  I  vegetated  on  as  I  could  in  tin- 
same  spot, — fancy,  feeling,  judgment,  and  health,  gradually  decaying,  like  a  tree  whose 
bark  lias  been  destroyed, — when  first  the  blossoms  fade,  then  the  boughs,  until  its  state 
resembles  the  decayed  and  dying  trunk  that  is  now  before  you.  Do  you  now  pity  and 
forgive  me  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  much  affected,  "my  pity — my  forgiveness,  you 
have  not  to  ask,  for  your  dismal  story  is  of  itself  not  only  an  ample  excuse  for  whatever 
appeared  mysterious  in  your  conduct,  but  a  narrative  that  might  move  your  worst 
enemies  (and  I,  my  lord,  was  never  of  the  number)  to  tears  and  to  sympathy.  But 
permit  me  to  ask  what  you  now  mean  to  do,  and  why  you  have  honoured  me,  whose 
opinion  can  be  of  little  consequence,  with  your  confidence  on  this  occasion?" 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  I  could  never  have  foreseen  the  nature  of 
that  confession  which  I  have  heard  this  day,  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  no  formed  plan  of 
consulting  you,  or  any  one,  upon  affairs  the  tendency  of  which  I  could  not  even  have 
suspected.  But  I  am  without  friends,  unused  to  business,  and,  by  long  retirement, 
unacquainted  alike  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  habits  of  the  living  generation  ;  and 
when,  most  unexpectedly,  I  find  myself  immersed  in  the  matters  of  which  I  know  least. 
I  catch,  like  a  drowning  man,  at  the  first  support  that  offers.  You  are  that  support, 
Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  have  always  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  intelligence — 
I  have  known  you  myself  as  a  man  of  a  resolute  and  independent  spirit; — and  there  is 
one  circumstance,"  said  he,  "  which  ought  to  combine  us  in  some  degree — our  having 
paid  tribute  to  the  same  excellence  of  character  in  poor  Eveline.  You  offered  yourself 
to  me  in  my  need,  and  you  were  already  acquainted  with  the  beginning  of  my  misfortum  s. 
To  you,  therefore,  I  have  recourse  for  advice,  for  sympathy,  for  support." 

"  You  shall  seek  none  of  them  in  vain,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  so  far  as  my  slender 
ability  extends; — and  I  am  honoured  by  the  preference,  whether  it  arises  from  choice, 
or  is  prompted  by  chance.  But  this  is  a  matter  to  be  ripely  considered.  May  I  ask 
what  are  your  principal  views  at  present?" 

"  To  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  child,"  said  the  Earl,  "  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  honour  of  Eveline,  which  I  have  only  permitted  to  be 
suspected  to  avoid  discovery  of  the  yet  more  horrible  taint  to  which  I  was  made  to 
believe  it  liable." 

"  And  the  memory  of  your  mother?" 

"  Must  bear  its  own  burden,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  a  sigh  :  "  better  that  she  were 
justly  convicted  of  deceit,  should  that  be  found  necessary,  than  that  others  should  be 
unjustly  accused  of  crimes  so  much  more  dreadful." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "our  first  business  must  be  to  put  the  information  of 
the  old  woman,  Elspeth,  into  a  regular  and  authenticated  form." 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  will  be  at  present,  I  fear,  impossible.  She  is  exhausted 
herself,  and  surrounded  by  her  distressed  family.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  when  she  is 
alone — and  yet  I  doubt,  from  her  imperfect  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  she  would 
speak  out  in  any  one's  presence  but  my  own.     I  too  am  sorely  fatigued." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  the  Antiquary,  whom  the  interest  of  the  moment  elevated  abo\  e 
points  of  expense  and  convenience,  which  had  generally  more,  than  enough  of  weight 
with  him,  "  I  would  propose  to  your  lordship,  instead  of  returning,  fatigued  as  you  are, 
so  far  as  to  Glenallan-IIouse,  or  taking  the  more  uncomfortable  alternative  of  going  to  a 
bad  inn  at  Fairport,  to  alarm  all  the  busybodies  of  the  town — I  would  propose,  I  say, 
that  you  should  be  my  guest  at  Monkbarns  for  this  night.  By  to-morrow  these  poor 
people  will  have  renewed  their  out-of-doors  vocation — for  sorrow  with  them  affords  no 
respite  from  labour, — and  we  will  visit  the  old  woman  Elspeth  alone,  and  take  down  her 
examination." 
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After  a  forma]  apology  for  the  encroachment,  Lord  Glenallan  agreed  to  go  with  him, 
and  underwenl  with  patience  in  their  return  home  the  whole  historj   of  John  ol 
Girnell,  ;i  legend  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  never  known  to  spare  any  one  who  crossed  his 
threshold. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  of  Buch  note,  with  two  saddle-horses  and  ;i  servant  in  black, 
which  Bervanl  had  holsters  on  bis  saddle-how,  and  a  coronet  upon  the  holsters,  created  a 
general  commotion  in  the  house  of  Monkbarns.  Jennj  Rintherout,  scarce  recovered 
from  the  hysterics  which  she  had  taken  on  hearing  of  poor  Steenie's  misfortune,  chased 

ul t  tin-  turkeys  and  poultry,  cackled  and  screamed  louder  than  they  did,  and  ended  bj 

lulling  one-half  too  many.  Mi>s  Griselda  made  many  wise  reflections  on  the  hot-headed 
wilfulness  of  her  brother,  who  had  occasioned  Buch  devastation,  by  suddenly  bringing  in 

upon  them  a  papist  nobleman.     And  she  ventured  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Blattergowl  so 

him  of  the  unusual  slaughter  which  had  taken  place  in  the  basse-cour,  which  broughl  the 
honest  clergyman  to  inquire  how  his  friend  Monkbarns  had  got  home,  and  whether  he 
was  not  the  worse  of  being  at  the  funeral,  at  a  period  so  near  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
dinner,  that  the  Antiquary  had  no  choice  lefl  but  to  invite  him  to  stay  and  bless  the 
meat.  Miss  M'Intyre  had  on  her  pari  Bome  curiosity  to  see  this  mighty  peer,  of  whom 
all  had  heard,  as  an  Eastern  caliph  or  sultan  is  heard  of  by  hi>  subjects,  and  felt  some 
degree  of  timidity  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  person,  of  whose  unsocial  habits  and 
stern  manners  bo  mam  stories  were  told,  that  her  fear  kept  at  least  pace  with  her  curiosit  j . 
The  aged  housekeeper  was  no  less  flustered  and  hurried  in  obeying  the  numerous  and 

contradictory  commands  of  her  mistress,  c serning    preserves,  pastry,  and   fruit,  the 

i le  of  marshalling  and  dishing  the  dinner,  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  the-  melted 

butter  tn  run  t.i  oil,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Juno — who,  though  formally  banished 
from  the  parlour,  failed  not  to  maraud  about  the  out-settlements  of  the  family — to  enter 
the  kitchen. 

The  only  inmate  of  .Monkbarns  who  remained  entirely  indifferent  on  this  momentous 

occasion  was  Hector  M'Intyre,  who  cared  n< re  for  an  Marl  than  he  did  lor  a  com- 

moner,  and  who  was  only  interested  in  the  unexpected  \i-it.  as  it  might  afford  - i 

protection  against  his  ancle's  displeasure,  if  he  harboured  any.  for  his  not  attending  the 
funeral,  and  still  more  against  bis  satire  upon  the  subject  of  his  gallant  but  unsuccessful 

Bingle  i ibat  with  the  phoca,  or  seal. 

these,  the  inmates  of  his  household,  Oldbuck  presented  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  who 
underwent,  with  meek  and  Bubdued  civility,  the  prosing  speeches  ol'  the  honest  divine, 
and  the'  lengthened  apologies  of  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck,  which  her  brother  in  \ain 
endeavoured  to  abridge.  Before  the  dinner  hour.  Lord  Glenallan  requested  permission 
to  retire  a  while  to  hi-  chamber.  Mr.  Oldbuck  accompanied  hi-  guest  to  the  Green 
Room,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  tor  his  reception.  He  looked  around  with  an 
air  ol'  painful  recollection. 

••  1  think,"  at  length  he  observed,  "I  think.  Mr.  Oldbuck.  that  I  have  been  in  this 
apartment  before." 

■■  res,  my  lord."  answered  Oldbuck,  "upon  occasion  of  an  excursion  hither  from 
K'nockw  innoek  —  and   since  we   are   u] subject    so   melancholy,   you    may   perhaps 

remember  whose  taste  BUpplied  these  lines  from  Chaucer,  which  now  form  the  motto  of 
the  tape. try." 

••  I  guess,"  -aid  the  Earl,  "though  I  cannot  recollect.  She  excelled  me,  indeed,  ill 
literary  taste  and  information,  as  in  everything  else'; — and  it  is  one  of  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  a  creature  bo  excellent  in  mind  ami  body 
-I Id  have  been  cut  off  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  merely  from  her  ha\  ing  formed  a  fatal 

attachment  to  -ueh  a  wretch  a-  I  am." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  attempt  an  answer  to  this  burst  of  the  grief  which  lav  ever 

nearest   to   the   heart    of  hi-   gui  -I.    but.  pressing    Lord  filenallan's   hand  with   one   of  his 

own.  and  drawing  the  other  aero--  hi-  shaggy  eyelashes,  a-  if  to  brush  away  a  mist  that 
intercepted  hi-  sight,  he  left  the  Earl  at  liberty  to  arrange  himself  previous  to  dinner. 
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Life,  with  you, 

Glows  in   the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries; 
'Tis  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  quaffed, 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy: — 
Mine  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the  cup, 
Vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only  soiling, 
With  its  base  dregs,  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 

Old  Play. 
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OW  only  think  what  a  man  my  brother  is,  Mr.  Blattergowl, 

^  for  a  wise  man  and  a  learned  man,  to  bring  this  Yerl  into 

'j   our  house  without  speaking  a  word  to  a  body  !    And  there's 

the  distress  of  thae  Mucklebackits — we  canna  get  a  fin  o' 

fish — and  we  hae  nae  time  to  send  ower  to  Fairport  for  beef, 

ami  the  mutton's  but  new  killed — and  that  silly  fliskmahoy, 

Jenny  Kintherout,  has  taen  the  exies,  and  done  naetbing 

but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at  the  tail  o'  the  gufla,  for 

twa  days  successfully — and  now  we  maun  ask  that  strange 

man,  that's  as  grand  and  as  grave  as  the  Yerl  himsell,  to  stand  at 

the    sideboard !     And    I    canna  gang    into    the    kitchen    to    direct 

onything,  for  he's  hovering  there  making  some  pousowdie*  for  my 

i     ' '  lord,  for  he  doesna  eat  like  ither  folk  neither — And  how  to  sort  the  strange 

servant  man  at  dinner  time  —  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Blattergowl,  a'thegither,  it  passes  my 

judgment." 

"  Truly,  Miss  Griselda,"  replied  the  divine,  "  Monkbarns  was  inconsiderate.  He  should 
have  taen  a  day  to  see  the  invitation,  as  they  do  wi'  the  titular's  condescendence  in  the 
process  of  valuation  and  sale.  But  the  great  man  could  not  have  come  on  a  sudden  to 
ony  house  in  this  parish  where  he  could  have  been  better  served  with  vivers — that  I  must 
say — and  also  that  the  steam  from  the  kitchen  is  very  gratifying  to  my  nostrils  ; — and  if 
ye  have  ony  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  Mrs.  Griselda,  never  make  a  stranger  of  me — 
I  can  amuse  mysell  very  weel  with  the  larger  copy  of  Erskine's  Institutes." 

And  taking  down  from  the  window-seat  that  amusing  folio  (the  Scottish  Coke  upon 
Littleton),  he  opened  it,  as  if  instinctively,  at  the  tenth  title  of  Book  Second,  "  of  Teinds, 
or  Tythes,"  and  was  presently  deeply  wrapped  up  in  an  abstruse  discussion  concerning 
the  temporality  of  benefices. 

*  Pousowdie, — Miscellaneous  mess. 
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Tlie  entertainment,  about  which  Miss  Oldbuck  expressed  - icb  anxiety,  was  at 

length  placed  upon  the  table  j  and  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  for  the  first  ti since  the  date 

of  his  calamity,  sat  at  a  stranger's  board,  Burrounded  by  strangers.  He  seemed  to  bimself 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  one  whose  brain  was  not  folly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  an 
intoxicating  potion.  Relieved,  as  he  bad  that  morning  been,  from  the  image  of  guilt 
which  bad  so  long  haunted  hi-  imagination,  he  felt  his  sorrows  as  a  lighter  and  more 

tolerable  load,  but  was  .-till  unable  to  take  any  share  in  the n  ersation  thai  passed  around 

him.  It  \\a-.  indeed,  of  a  cast  very  different  from  that  which  he  bad  been  accustomed 
to.  The  bluntness  of  t  ttdbuck,  the  tiresome  apologetic  harangues  of  hi-  sister,  the  pedantry 
of  the  divine,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  young  soldier,  which  savoured  much  more  of  the 
camp  than  of  the  court,  were  all  new  to  a  nobleman  who  had  lived  in  a  retired  and 
melancholy  state  for  bo  many  years,  that  the  manners  of  the  world  seemed  to  him  equally 
Btrange  and  nnpleasing.  Bliss  M'Intyre  alone,  from  the  natural  politeness  and  unpretending 
simplicity  of  her  manners,  appeared  to  belong  to  that  class  of  Bociety  to  which  he  bad 
been  accustomed  in  bis  earlier  and  better  days. 

Nor  ili'l  Lord  Glenallan's  deportment  less  surprise  the  company.  Though  a  plain  but 
excellent  family-dinner  was  provided  (for,  as  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  justly  said,  it  was 
impossible  to  surprise  MissGriselda  \\  hen  her  larder  w  as  empty  |,  and  though  the  Antiquary 
boasted  his  best  port,  and  assimilated  it  to  the  Falernian  of  Horace,  Lord  Glenallan  was 
proof  to  the  allurements  of  both.  I  lis  servant  placed  before  him  a  small  mess  of  \  egetables, 
that  very  dish,  the  cooking  of  whieh  had  alarmed  Miss  Griselda,  arranged  with  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  neatness.  He  ate  sparingly  of  these  i>r<>\  isions ;  ami  a  "las-  <if 
pure  water,  sparkling  from  the  fountain-head,  completed  his  repast.  Such,  his  servant 
said,  had  been  his  lordship's  diet  for  \iyy  many  years,  unless  upon  the  high  festivals  of 
the  Church,  or  when  company  of  the  first  rank  were  entertained  at  Glenallan-House, 
when  lie  relaxed  a  little  in  the  austerity  of  his  diet,  and  permitted  himself  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine.     But  at  Monkbarns,  no  anchoret  could  have  made  a  mure  simple  and  scanty  meal. 

The  Antiquary  was  a  gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  in  feeling,  but  blunt  and  careless  in 
expression,  from  the  habit  of  living  with  those  before  whom  he  hail  nothing  to  suppress. 
If-  attacked  his  nol.le  truest  without  -erupl i  tin-  severity  of  his  regimen. 

■■  A  lew  half-cold  greens  and  potatoes^a  trlas-  of  ice-cold  water  to  wa-h  them  down — 

antiquity  irises  no  warrant  for  it,  my  lord.    This  house  Used  to  he  aci nteil  a  hospilium, 

a  place  of  retreat  for  Christians  :  hut  your  lordship's  diet  is  that  of  a  heathen  Pythagorean, 

or  Indian  Hrainiu — nay,  more  Severe  than  either,  if  you  refuse  the-,-  tin,,  apples." 

•■  1  am  a  Catholic,  you  are  aware,"  -aid  Lord  Glenallan,  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
discussion,  ••and  you  know  that  our  church" 

•■  I. iv-  down  many  rule-  of  mortification,"  proceeded  the  dauntless  Antiquary;  "but 
I        •  i-  heard  that  they  were  quite  so  rigorously  practised  -  Bear  \\  itness  my  predi  cessor, 

John  of  the  GirneD,  or  the  jolly  Abbot,  who  gave  hi-  name  to  this  apple,  m\    lord." 

And  a-  he  pared  the  fruit,  in  spite  of  hi-  sister's  "<  >  lie,  .Monkl/am-  !"  and  the  prolonged 

cough  of  tin-  minister,  accompanied  l>y  a  shake  of  his  huge  wig,  the  Antiquary  proceeded 
to  detail  the  intrigue  which  had  given  rise  to  the  fame  of  the  abbot's  apple  with  more 
dyness  and  circumstantiality  than  was  at  all  necessary.  His  jest  (as  may  readily  be 
conceived)  missed  lire,  for  this  anecdote  of  conventual  gallantry  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  .-mile  on  the  visage  of  the  Earl.  Oldbuck  then  took  up  the  subject  of  Ossian 
Hacpherson,  and  Mac-Cribb;  but  Lord  Glenallan  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  any  of 

the  three,  so  littl nvereant   had  he  been  with   modern  literature.     The  conversation 

was  now  in  Borne  danger  of  flagging,  or  of  falling  into  the  hands  ,,f  Mr.  Blattergowl,  who 
had  just  pronounced  the  formidable  word,  "teind-free,"  when  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  started — a  political  e\ent  on  which  Lord  Glenallan  looked  with  all  the 
prejudiced  horror  of  a  bigoted  Catholic  and  zealous  aristocrat  Oldbuck  was  far  from 
carrying  hi-  detestation  of  its  principles  to  such  a  length. 
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■■  There  were  many  men  in  the  firsl  Constituent  Assembly,"  he  said,  "  who  held  sound 
Whiggish  doctrines,  and  were  for  settling  the  Constitution  with  a  proper  provision  for 

ilic  liberties  of  tin-  | |ile.     And  if  u  set  of  furious  madmen  were  now  in  possession  of 

the  government,  it  was,"  he  continued,  "what  often  happened  in  great  revolutions, 
where  extreme  measures  are  adopted  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  ami  the  state  resembles 
an  agitated  pendulum  which  swings  from  side  to  side  for  some  time  ere  it  can  acquire 
its  due  and  perpendicular  station.  Or  it  might  be  likened  to  a  storm  or  hurricane,  which, 
passing  over  a  region,  does  great  damage  in  it-'  passage,  yet  sweeps  away  stagnant  and 
unwholesome  vapour-,  and  repays,  in  future  health  and  fertility,  its  immediate  desolation 
aid  ravage." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head;  but  having  neither  spirit  nor  inclination  for  debate,  he 
suffered  the  argument  to  pass  uncontested. 

This  discussion  served  to  introduce  the  young  soldier's  experiences;  and  he  spoke  of 
the  actions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  with  modesty,  ami  at  the  same  time  with  an 
air  of  spirit  and  zeal  which  delighted  the  Earl,  who  had  been  bred  up,  like  others  of  his 
house,  in  the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  arms  was  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  believed  that 
to  employ  them  against  the  French  was  a  sort  of  holy  warfare. 

"  What  would  I  give,"  said  he  apart  to  Oldbuck,  as  they  rose  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  "  what  would  I  give  to  have  a  son  of  such  spirit  as  that  young  gentleman ! 
— lie  wants  something  of  address  and  manner,  something  of  polish,  which  mixing  in  good 
society  would  soon  give  him  ;  but  with  what  zeal  and  animation  he  expresses  himself — 
how  fond  of  his  profession — how  loud  in  the  praise  of  others — how  modest  when  speaking 
of  himself!" 

"  Hector  is  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  replied  his  uncle,  gratified,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  suppress  his  consciousness  of  his  own  mental  superiority  over  the  young 
soldier ;  "  I  believe  in  my  heart  nobody  ever  spoke  half  so  much  good  of  him  before, 
except  perhaps  the  sergeant  of  his  company,  when  he  was  wheedling  a  Highland  recruit 
to  'enlist  with  him.  He  is  a  good  lad  notwithstanding,  although  he  be  not  quite  the 
hero  your  lordship  supposes  him,  and  although  my  commendations  rather  attest  the 
kindness  than  the  vivacity  of  his  character.  In  fact,  his  high  spirit  is  a  sort  of  consti- 
tutional vehemence,  which  attends  him  in  even-thing  he  sets  about,  and  is  often  very 
inconvenient  to  his  friends.  I  saw  him  to-day  engage  in  an  animated  contest  with  a 
phoca,  or  seal  (sectigh,  our  people  more  properly  call  them,  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural 
(jh),  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  he  had  fought  against  Dumourier — Marry,  my  lord, 
the  phoca  had  the  better,  as  the  said  Dumourier  had  of  some  other  folks.  And  he'll  talk 
with  equal  if  not  superior  rapture  of  the  good  behaviour  of  a  pointer  bitch,  as  of  the  plan 
of  a  campaign." 

"  He  shall  have  full  permission  to  sport  over  my  grounds,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  he  is  so 
fond  of  that  exercise." 

"  You  will  bind  him  to  you,  my  lord."  said  Monkbarns,  "  body  and  soul :  give  him 
leave  to  crack  off  his  birding-piece  at  a  poor  covey  of  partridges  or  moor-fowl,  and  he's 
yours  for  ever — I  will  enchant  him  by  the  intelligence.  But  O,  my  lord,  that  you  could 
have  seen  my  phoenix  Lovel ! — the  very  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  youth  of  this  age  ; 
and  not  destitute  of  spirit  neither — I  promise  you  he  gave  my  termagant  kinsman  a  quid 
pro  quo — a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  as  the  vulgar  say,  alluding  to  the  two  celebrated 
Paladins  of  Charlemagne." 

After  coffee,  Lord  Glenallan  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  Antiquary,  and 
was  ushered  to  his  library. 

"  I  must  withdraw  you  from  your  own  amiable  family,"  he  said,  "to  involve  you  in 
the  perplexities  of  an  unhappy  man.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  world,  from  which 
I  have  long  been  banished;  for  Glenallan-House  has  been  to  me  rather  a  prison  than  a 
dwelling,  although  a  prison  which  I  had  neither  fortitude  nor  spirit  to  break  from." 
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"  I..  (  in.-  firsi  ask  your  lordship,"  Baid  the  Antiquary,  "what  are  your  own  wishes  ami 
designs  in  this  matter  ?" 

••  I  w  i,-h  most  especially,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  "  to  declare  my  luckless  marriage, 
and  i"  vindicate  tin-  reputation  of  the  unhappj  Eveline— that  i-.  if  you  see  a  possibility 
of  doing  so  without  making  public  the  conduct  of  my  mother." 

"  Siiiim  cvique  tribuito,"  Baid  the  Antiquary;  ■•  <1<>  right  to  every  one.  The  memorj 
of  that  unhappy  young  lady  lias  too  long  Buffered,  ami  I  think  ii  might  be  cleared  without 
further  impeaching  that  of  your  mother,  than  by  letting  it  i»'  understood  in  general  that 
-lir  greatly  disapproved  ami  bitterly  opposed  the  match.  All — Forgive  me,  my  lord — all 
who  ever  heard  of  the  late  ( Sountess  of  <  rlenallan,  will  learn  that  without  much  surprise." 

"  But  you  forget  om-  horrible  circumstance,  Mr.  Oldbuck," said  the  Earl,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

■'   1  am  not  aware  of  it."  replied  tin-  Ant i.(ii:u\  . 

"  Tin'  fate  of  the  infant  —  it-  disappi  arance  with  tin-  confidential  attendant  of  my  mother, 
and  tin-  dreadful  surmises  which  may  in-  drawn  from  my  conversation  with  Elspeth." 

•■  [f  you  would  have  mj  free  opinion,  mj  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Oldbuck,  •■ami  will  not 
catch  too  rapidrj  at  it  a-  matter  of  hope,  I  would  say  that  it  i-  very  possible  the  child  yet 
lives.  For  thus  much  I  ascertained,  b\  my  former  inquiries  concerning  the  even!  of  thai 
deplorable  evening,  thai  a  child  and  woman  were  carried  that  night  from  the  cottage  at 
the  Craigburnfoot  in  a  carriage  and  tour  by  your  brother  Kdward  Geraldin  Neville, 
whose  j aiev  toward-   England  with  tic-,'  companions   I  traced  tor  several  stages. 

I  believed  then  it  was  a  |>art  of  the  family  compact  to  carry  a  child  whom  yon  meant  to 
Stigmatize  with  illegitimacy,  OUl  Of  that  country  where  chance  might  have  raised  protectors 
and  proof-  of  its  rights.  Hut  I  now  think  that  your  brother  having  reason,  like  yourself, 
t..  believe  the  child  stained  with  shame  yet  more  indelible,  had  nevertheless  withdrawn 
it.  partly  from  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  house,  partly  from  the  risk  to  which  it  might 
have  been  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lady  Glenallan." 

A-  he  -poke,  the  Karl  of  Glenallan  grew  extremely  pale,  and  had  nearly  fallen  from 
bis  chair.  The  alarmed  Antiquary  ran  hither  and  thither  looking  for  remedies;  but  hie 
museum,  though  sufficiently  well  tilled  with  a  vast  variety  of  useless  matters,  contained 
nothing  that  could  l»  serviceable  on  the  present  or  any  oilier  occasion.  As  he  posted 
out  of  the  room  to  borrow  hi-  sister's  Baits,  he  could  not  help  giving  a  constitutional 
growl  of  chagrin  ami  wonder  at  the  various  incidents  which  had  converted  his  mansion, 
firsi   into  an   hospital   for  a  wounded   duelli-t.  and   now  into   the   ,-ick  chamber  of  a  dying 

nobleman.  "And  yet,"  -aid  he.  "  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from  the  Boldiery  and  the 
peerage.  My  ccenobitium  ha-  only  next  to  be  made  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  then,  I  trow, 
the  transformation  will  be  complete." 

When  h.-  returned  with  tin-  remedy,  Lord  Glenallan  was  much  better.  The  new  ami 
unexpected  light  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  thrown  upon  the  melancholy  history  of  his 
family  had  almost  overpowered  him.  "You  think,  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck — for  you  are 
capable  of  thinking,  which  I  am  not — you  think,  then,  that  it  i-  possibh — that  is,  not 
impossible— my  child  may  yet  live?" 

••  I  think." -aid  tin-  Antiquary,  "  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  come  to  any  violent  harm 

through  your  brother's  means.  lb-  was  known  to  be  a  gay  and  dissipated  man,  but  not 
cruel  m.r  di-honourablo  ;  nor  i-  it  possible,  that,  if  he  had  intended  any  foul  play,  lie 
would  have  placed  himself  so  forward  in  the  charge  of  the  infant,  as  I  will  prove  to  your 
lord-hip  he  did." 

Si  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  opened  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  of  his  ancestor  Aldobrand, 
and  produced  a  bundle  of  paper-  tied  with  a  black  ribband,  and  labelled, — Examinations, 
fee.,  taken  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  J.  P.,  upon  the  18th  of  February,  17 — ;  a  little  under 
was  written,  in  a  -mall  hand,  Eheu  Evelina!  The  tear-  dropped  fast  from  tin'  Earl's 
eyes,  a-  he  endeai -ed,  in  vain,  t"  unfasten  the  knot  which  ured  these  documents 
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"  Tour  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  bad  better  oot  read  these  at  present.  Agitated 
a<  you  arc,  anil  having-  much  business  before  you,  you  must  not  exhaust  your  Strength. 
Your  brother's  succession  is  now,  I  presume,  your  own,  ami  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
make  inquiry  among  his  servants  and  retainers,  so  as  to  hear  where  the  child  is,  if, 
fortunately  it  shall  be  still  alive." 

"  I  dare  hardly  hope  it,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  deep  -igh.  "  Why  should  my  brother 
ha\  e  been  silent  to  me  ?" 

•■  Nay,  my  lord,  why  should  he  ha\e  communicated  to  your  lordship  the  existence  of 
a  being  whom  you  must  have  supposed  the  offspring  of" 

"  Most  true — there  is  an  obvious  and  a  kind  reason  for  his  being  silent.  If  anything, 
indeed,  could  have  added  to  the  horror  of  the  ghastly  dream  that  has  poisoned  my  whole 
existence,  it  must  have  been  the  knowledge  that  such  a  child  of  misery  existed." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "although  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  years,  that  your  son  must  needs  be  still  alive  because  he 
was  not  destroyed  in  infancy,  I  own  I  think  you  should  instantly  set  on  foot  inquiries." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan,  catching  eagerly  at  the  hope  held  out  to 
him,  the  first  he  had  nourished  for  many  years; — "  I  will  write  to  a  faithful  steward  of 
my  father,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under  my  brother  Neville — But,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
I  am  not  my  brother's  heir." 

"  Indeed  ! — I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord — it  is  a  noble  estate,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Neville's-Burgh  alone,  which  are  the  most  superb  relics  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  a  possession  much  to  be  coveted.  I  thought 
your  father  had  no  other  son  or  near  relative." 

"  He  had  not,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan ;  "  but  my  brother  adopted  views 
in  politics,  and  a  form  of  religion,  alien  from  those  which  had  been  always  held  by  our 
house.  Our  tempers  had  long  differed,  nor  did  my  unhappy  mother  always  think  him 
sufficiently  observant  to  her.  In  short,  there  was  a  family  quarrel,  and  my  brother, 
whose  property  was  at  his  own  free  disposal,  availed  himself  of  the  power  vested  in  him 
to  choose  a  stranger  for  his  heir.  It  is  a  matter  which  never  struck  me  as  being  of  the 
least  consequence — for  if  worldly  possessions  coidd  alleviate  misery,  I  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  But  now  I  shall  regret  it,  if  it  throws  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  inquiries — 
and  I  bethink  me  that  it  may  ;  for  in  case  of  my  having  a  lawful  son  of  my  body,  and 
ray  brother  dying  without  issue,  my  father's  possessions  stood  entailed  upon  my  son. 
It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  this  heir,  be  he  who  he  may,  will  afford  us  assistance  in 
making  a  discovery  which  may  turn  out  so  much  to  his  own  prejudice." 

"  And  in  all  probability  the  steward  your  lordship  mentions  is  also  in  his  service," 
said  the  Antiquary. 

"  It  is  most  likely  ;  and  the  man  being  a  Protestant — how  far  it  is  safe  to  intrust 
him" 

"  I  should  hope,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck  gravely,  "  that  a  Protestant  may  be  as 
trustworthy  as  a  Catholic.  I  am  doubly  interested  in  the  Protestant  faith,  my  lord. 
My  ancestor,  Aldobrand  Oldenbuek,  printed  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as 
I  can  show  by  the  original  edition  now  in  this  house." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  nor 
do  I  speak  out  of  bigotry  or  intolerance ;  but  probably  the  Protestant  steward  will  favour 
the  Protestant  heir  rather  than  the  Catholic — if,  indeed,  my  son  has  been  bred  in  his 
father's  faith — or,  alas  !  if  indeed  he  yet  lives." 

"  We  must  look  close  into  this,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  before  committing  ourselves.  I  have 
a  literary  friend  at  York,  with  whom  I  have  long  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  the 
Saxon  horn  that  is  preserved  in  the  Minster  there ;  we  interchanged  letters  for  six  years, 
and  have  only  as  yet  been  able  to  settle  the  first  line  of  the  inscription.  I  will  write 
forthwith  to  this  gentleman,  Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  be  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning 
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the  character  &c.  of  your  brother's  heir,  of  the  gentleman  employed  in  his  affairs,  and 
what  else  maybe  likely  t"  farther  your  lordship's  inquiries.  La  the  meantime  your 
lordship  "ill  colled  the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which  I  hope  can  -till  be  recovered?" 

••  Unquestionably,"  replied  the  Karl:  "  the  witnesses,  who  were  formerly  withdrawn 
from  your  research,  are  -till  li\  ing.  My  tutor,  w  ho  solemnized  the  marriage,  w  as  pro\  ided 
for  by  a  li\  ing  in  Franc.',  and  has  lately  returned  to  this  countrj  as  an  emigrant,  a  \  ictim 
of  his  zeal  for  loyalty,  legitimacy,  and  religion." 

••  That's  one  lucky  consequen f  the  French  Revolution,  my  lord — you  must  allow 

that,  at  least,"  sai.l  ( ttdbuck :  ••  but  ii"  offence  ;  1  will  act  as  warmly  in  your  affairs  a-  if 
I  wen-  of  your  Own  faith  in  politics  and  religion.  And  take  my  advice — If  yon  want  an 
affair  of  consequence  properly  managed,  put  it  into  the  bands  of  an  antiquary;  tor.  as 
they  are  eternally  exercising  their  genius  and  research  upon  trifles,  it  is  impossible  they 
can  he  baffled  in  affairs  of  importance; — use  makes  perfect— and  the  corps  that  i>  most 

frequently  drilled  upon   the   parade,  will   he  most    prompt    ill  its  exercise  upon  tin-  day  of 

battle.    And,  talking  upon  that  subject,  I  would  willingly  read  to  your  lord-hip.  in  order 

to  pass  away  the  time  betwixt  and  supper*' 

"I  beg  I  may  not  interfere  with  family  arrangements,"  said  Lord  GlenaUan,  "but 
I  never  taste  anything  after  sunset." 

•■  Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  answered  his  host,  "  notwithstanding  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  ancient-,    lint  then  I  dine  differently  from  your  lordship,  ami  therefore 

am  better  enabled  to  dispense  with  tli elaborate  entertainments  which  my  womankind 

(that  is,  my  BlSter  and  niece,  my  lord  |  are  apt  to  place  on  the  table,  fur  the  display  rather 

of  their  own  housewifery  than  the  accommodation  of  our  wants.  However,  a  broiled 
bone,  or  a  smoked  haddock,  or  an  oyster,  or  a  slice  of  bacon  of  our  own  curing,  with  a 
toast  and  a  tankard — or  something  or  other  of  that  sort,  to  close  the  orifice  of  tin: 
stomach  before  going  to  bed,  does  not  fall  under  my  restriction,  nor,  I  hope,  under  your 
lordship's." 

••  My  no-supper  is  literal,  Mr.  Oldbuck;  but  I  will  attend  you  at  your  meal  with 
pleasure." 

••  \\'e]|,  my  lord,"  replied    the  Antiquary,  '•  I    will    endeavour    to   entertain    your    ears 

at  least,  since  I  cannot  banquet  your  palate.  What  I  am  about  to  read  to  your  lordship 
relates  to  the  upland  glens." 

Lord  GlenaUan,  though  he  would  rather  have  recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  own 
uncertainties,  was  compelled  to  make  a  sign  of  rueful  civility  ami  acquiescence. 

Tin-  Antiquary,  therefore,  took  out  his  portfolio  of  loose  sheets,  and  alter  premising 
that  the  topographical  details  here  laid  down  were  designed  to  illustrate  a  Blight  essay 
upon   castrametation,  which   had   been    read  with   indulgence   at   several   societies  of 

Antiquaries,  he  ■ menced  as  follows:    ••The  subject,  my  lord,   is  the   hill-fort  of 

Quickens-bog,  with  the  site  of  which  your  lord-hip  is  doubtless  familiar — it  is  upon 
your  -tore-farm  of  Mantanner,  in  the  barony  of  Clochnaben." 

•■  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name-  of  these  place.-,"  said  the  Earl,  ill  answer  to  the 
Antiquary's  appeal. 

•■  I  bard  the  name?  and  the  farm  brings  him  six  luimbcd-a-yeai' — OLord!" 

Such  was  the  Bcarce-snbdued  ejaculation  of  the  Antiquary.  But  his  ho-pitality  got 
the  better  of  his  surprise,  and  lie  proceeded  to  read  his  essay  with  an  audible  voice,  ill 

great  '.dee  at  having  Secured  a  patient,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  an  interested  hearer. 

•■  Quickens-bog  may  at  first  seem  to  derive  it-  name  from  the  plant  Quicken,  by 

which.  Scottick,  we  understand  couch-grass,  dog-grass,  or  the  Trilicum  n pens  of  Linnaeus, 
and   the   common   English   monosyllable  Hog,  by  which  we  mean,  in  popular  language, 

a  inar>h   or  mora-: in   Latin.  PaluS.      But   it    may  confound  the  rash   adopters  of  the 

more  obvious  etymological  derivations,  to  learn,  that  the  couch-grass  or  dog-grass,  or,  to 
speak  scientifically,  the  trilicum  repent  of  Linnaeus,  docs  not  grow  within  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  nt'  this  castrum  or  hill-fort,  whose  ramparts  are  uniformly  clothed  with  shori 
verdanl  turfj  and  that  we  must  seek  a  bog  or  pdfusat  a  still  greater  distance,  the  nearest 

being  that  of  ( iird-the-mear,  a  full  half-mile  distant.     The  last   Syllable,  bog,  i-  obviously, 

therefore,  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Saxon  Burgh,  which  we  find  in  the  various  trans- 
mutations of  Burgh,  Burrom,  Brough,  Drttff',  Buff,  and  Huff,  which  last  approaches 
mtv  near  the  sound  in  question — since,  supposing  the  word  to  have  been  originally 
borgh,  which  is  the  genuine  Saxon  spelling,  a  slight  change,  such  as  modern  organs  too 
often  make  upon  ancient  sounds,  will  produce  first  liuijh.  and  then,  elisa  II,  or 
compromising  and  sinking  the  guttural,  agreeable  to  the  common  vernacular  practice, 
you  have  either  13 off  or  Bog  as  it  happens,  The  word  Quickens  requires  in  like 
manner  to  be  altered, — decomposed,  as  it  were. — and  reduced  to  its  original  and  genuine 
sound,  ere  we  can  discern  its  real  meaning.  By  the  ordinary  exchange  of  the  Qu  into 
117/,  familiar  to  the  rudest  tyro  who  has  opened  a  book  of  old  Scottish  poetry,  we  gain 
either  Whilkens,  or  Whichensborgh — put,  we  may  suppose,  by  way  of  question,  as  if 
those  who  imposed  the  name,  struck  with  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  place,  bad  expressed 
in  it  an  interrogation,  'To  whom  did  this  fortress  belong?'  —  Or.  it  might  be 
Wliackens-burgh,  from  the  Saxon  Whacken,  to  strike  with  the  hand,  as  doubtless  the 
skirmishes  near  a  place  of  such  apparent  consequence  must  have  legitimated  such  a 
derivation,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  will  be  more  merciful  to  my  readers  than  Oldbuek  was  to  bi^  guest  ;  for,  considering 
his  opportunities  of  gaining  patient  attention  from  a  person  of  such  consequence  as 
Lord  Glenallan  were  not  many,  he  used,  or  rather  abused,  the  present  to  the  uttermost. 


,*5>  : 


- 


Crmbbed  igc  ami  youth 

Cann  her: — 

Youth  is  full  of  ]>h'  j 

Age  is  full  of  care, 
Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather; 
Youth   like  Milliliter  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 

SlIAKM-I.  Mil. 


N  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Antiquary,  who  was 
something  of  a  sluggard,  was  summoned  from   hi-  bed  a  full 

What's  the  matter 
ling  forth  his  hand 
upon  bis  India  silk 


*^"  \  hour  earlier  than  bis  custom  by  Caxon.     " 

A'        .    I  ~    ■  >  ' tj  now  ?"  he  exclaimed,  yawning  and  stretchi 

/  >-'-'|    ~'.'-\   ' ''  '"  ''"'  huge  gold  repeater,  which,  bedded  u 

j\    ^Jj    '      handkerchief,  was  laid  safe  by  his  pillow — '-what's  the  matter 
/'  now.  ('axon? — it  can't  be  eight  o'clock  yet." 

■  \\  "Na,  sir, — but  my  lord-  man  sought  me  out,  for  he  fancies 
^_  _  ,  me  your  honour's  valley-de-sham,— and  sae  I  am,  there's  nae 
'  '  doubt  o't.  haith  your  honour's  and  the  minister's-- at  least  ye  hae  nae 
other  that  I  ken  o' — and  I  gie  a  help  to  Sir  Arthur  too,  but  that's  mair  in  the  way  o' 
my  profession.'' 

"  Well,  well— never  mind  that,"  said  the  Antiquary — "happy  is  he  that  is  his  own 
valley-de-sham,  as  you  call  it — But  why  disturb  my  morning's  r<  -t  ':" 

••(in,  sir,  the  great  man'-  been  up  Bince  peep  o'  day,  and  he's  steered  the  town  to  get 
awa  an  express  to  fetch  his  carriage,  and  it  will  he  hen-  lu-ieily,  and  he  wad  like  to  see 
your  honour  afore  he  gaes  awa.'' 

••  i  radso  !"  ejaculated  (  Hdbuck,  "  these  great  men  use  one's  house  and  time  as  if  they 
were  their  own  property.  Will,  it'-  once  and  away.  IIa>  Jenny  come  to  her  senses 
yet,  <  laxon ':" 

■■  Iroth.  sir,  but  just  middling,''  replied  the  barber;  "she's  been  in  a  swither  about  the 
jocolate  this  morning,  and  was  like  to  hae  loomed  it  a' out  into  the  slap-bason,  and  drank 
it  hersell  in  her  ecstaaii — but  she's  won  ower  wi't,  wi'  the  help  o'  Miss  Mlntyre." 

•  Chen  all  my  womankind  are  on  toot  and  scrambling,  and  I  must  enjoy  my  quid  bed 
no  longer,  it'  I  would  have  a  well-regulated  house — Lend  me  my  gown.  And  what  are 
the  n>  w  -  at  Fairport  ?" 

II  '..' 
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"On,  sir,  what  can  they  be  about   but  this  grand  news  o'  my  lord,"  answered  the  old 
man,  "that  hasna  been  ower  the  door-stane,  they  threep  to  me,  for  this  twenty  y< 
tlii-  grand  news  of  his  coming  to  visit  your  honour?" 

••  Aha!"  said  Monkbaras;  "and  what  do  they  say  of  that,  Caxon?" 

"'Deed,  sir,  they  hae  various  opinions.  Thae  fallows,  that  arc  the  democraws,  as  thej 
ca'  them,  that  are  again'  the  king  and  the  law,  and  hairpowder  and  dressing  0' gentlemen's 
wigs  awheen  blackguards-  they  say  he's  come  doun  to  speak  wi'  your  honour  about 
bringing  doun  his  hill  lads  ami  Highland  tenantry^  break  up  the  meetings  of  the  Friends 
o' the  People;-  and  when  I  said  your  honour  never  meddled  wi' the  like  o'  sic  things 
where  there  was  like  to  be  straiks  and  bloodshed,  they  said,  if  ye  didna,  your  nevoy  did, 
and  that  he  was  weel  kend  to  be  a  kingsman  that  wad  light  knee-di  ep,  and  thai  ye  weri 
the  head  and  he  was  the  hand,  and  that  the  Yerl  was  to  bring  out  the  men  and  the  siller." 

"Come,"  said  the  Antiquary,  laughing — "I  am  glad  the  war  is  to  cost  me  nothing 
but  counsel." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Caxon — "naebody  thinks  your  honour  wad  either  fight  yoursell,  or  gi< 
ony  feck  o'  siller  to  ony  side  0'  the  question." 

"Uniph!  well,  that's  the  opinion  of  the  democraws,  as  you  call  them — What  saj  thi 
rest  of  Fairport  ?" 

"In  troth,"  said  the  candid  reporter,  "I  canna  say  it's  muckle  better.  Captain  Coquet, 
of  the  volunteers — that's  him  that's  to  he  the  new  collector,  —  and  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  Blue  and  a'  Blue  Club,  are  just  saying  it's  no  right  to  let  papists,  that  hae  sae 
niony  French  friends  as  the  Yerl  of  Glenallan,  gang  through  the  country,  and  —  but  your 
honour  will  maybe  be  angry?" 

"Not  I,  Caxon,"  said  Oldbuck;  "  lire  away  as  if  you  were  Captain  Coquet's  whole 
platoon — I  can  stand  it." 

'•  Weel,  then,  they  say,  sir,  that  as  ye  didna  encourage  the  petition  about  the  peace, 
ami  wadna  petition  in  favour  of  the  new  tax,  and  as  ye  were  again'  bringing  in  the  yeo- 
manry at  the  meal  mob,  but  just  for  settling  the  folk  wi'  the  constables — they  say  ye're 
no  a  gude  friend  to  government  ;  and  that  thae  sort  o'  meetings  between  sic  a  powerfu' 
man  as  the  Yerl,  and  sic  a  wise  man  as  you, — Od,  they  think  they  sulci  be  lookit  after  : 
ami  some  say  ye  should  baith  be  shankit  ail' till  Edinburgh  Castle." 

"On  my  word,"  said  the  Antiquary,  ''I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  1113- neighbours  for 
their  good  opinion  of  me  !  And  so,  I,  that  have  never  interfered  with  their  bickerings, 
but  to  recommend  quiet  and  moderate  measures,  am  given  up  on  both  sides  as  a  man  \  ery 
likely  to  commit  high  treason,  either  against  King  or  People  ? — Give  me  my  coat,  Caxon 
— give  me  my  coat ; — it's  lucky  I  live  not  in  their  report.  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
Taffril  and  his  vessel  ?" 

Caxon's  countenance  fell. — "  Na,  sir,  and  the  winds  hae  been  high,  and  this  is  a  fearfu' 
coast  to  cruise  on  in  thae  eastern  gales, — the  headlands  rin  sae  far  out,  that  a  veshel's 

embayed  afore  I  could  sharp  a  razor;  and  then  there's  nae  harbour  or  city  of  refug 1 

our  coast — a' craigs  and  breakers; — a  veshel  that  rins  ashore  wi'  us  flees  asunder  like 
the  powther  when  I  shake  the  pluff — and  it's  as  ill  to  gather  ony  o't  again.  I  aye  tell 
my  daughter  thae  things  when  she  grows  wearied  for  a  letter  frae  Lieutenant  Taffril — 
It's  aye  an  apology  for  him.  Ye  suldna  blame  him.  says  1,  tunny,  for  ye  little  ken  what 
may  hae  happened." 

"Ay,  ay,  Caxon,  thou  art  as  good  a  comforter  as  a  valet -de-chambre. —  Give  me  a 
wdiite  stock,  man, — d'ye  think  I  can  go  down  with  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck  when 
I  have  company  ?" 

"Dear  sir,  the  Captain  says  a  three-nookit  hankercher  is  the  maist  fashionable  overlay, 
and  that  stocks  belang  to  your  honour  and  me  that  are  auldwarld  folk.  I  beg  pardon  for 
mentioning  us  twa  thegither,  but  it  was  what  he  said." 

'•The  Captain'-  a  puppy,  and  you  are  a  goose,  Caxon." 


■■  It'-  very  like  ii  may  be  sao,"  replied  the  acquiescent  barb  r;  "  1  am  Bure  your  honour 
km-  best." 

Before  breakfast,  Lord  Glenaflan,  who  appeared  in  better  spirits  than  he  bad  evinced 
in  the  former  evening,  went  particularly  through  the  various  circumstances  of  evid 
which  the  exertions  of  Oldbuck  bad  formerly  collected;  and  pointing  out  the  m 
which  he  possessed  of  completing  the  proof  of  his  marriage,  expressed  bis  resolution  in- 
stantly to  go  through  the  painful  task  of  collecting  and  restoring  the  evidence  concerning 
the  birth  of  Eveline  Neville,  which  Elspeth  had  stated  to  be  in  bis  mother's  possession. 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  he  Baid,  "  I  feel  like  a  man  who  receives  Important  tid 
ere  he  is  yel  fulrj  awake,  and  doubt  whether  they  refer  to  actual  life,  or  are  not  rather  a 
continuation  of  his  dream.     This  woman,— this  Elspeth, — he  is  in  the  extremity  of  a 
and  approaching  in  many  respects  to  dotage.     Have  1  not— it  is  a  hideous  question  — 
have  I  not  been  hasty  in  the  admission  of  her  present  evidence,  against  that  which  she 
formerly  gave  me  to  a  very — very  different  purpose?" 

Mr.  Oldbuck  paused  a  i nent,  and  then  answered  with  firmness— "No,  my  lord; 

I  cannot  think  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  she  has  told  you  last, 
from  no  apparent  impulse  but  the  urgency  of  conscience.  Her  confession  was  voluntary, 
disinterested,  distinct,  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  all  the  other  known  circumsl 
•  it' tin-  case.  I  would  lose  no  time,  however,  in  examining  and  arranging  the  other  docu- 
ments to  which  she  has  referred;  and  I  also  think  her  own  statement  should  betaken 
down,  if  possible,  in  a  formal  manner.  We  thought  of  setting  about  this  together.  Unt 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  your  lordship,  and  moreover  have  a  more  impartial  appearance,  were 
I  t.i  attempt  the  investigation  alone,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate.     I  will  do  this— at 

least   I  will  attempt  it.  so  -..mi  as  I  -hall  see  her  in  a  t'a\  ourahle  State  of  mind  to  undi  rgO 

an  examination." 

Lord  Glenallan  wrung  the  Antiquary's  hand  in  token  of  grateful  acquiescence.  "I 
cannot  express  to  you,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Oldbuck,  how  much  your  countenance  and 
cooperation  in  this  dark  and  must  melancholy  business  gives  me  relief  and  confid 

I  cat t  enough  applaud  myself  for  yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  which  impelled  me, 

as  it  were,  to  drag  you  into  my  confidence,  and  which  arose  from  the  experience  I  had 

for rly  of  your  firmness  in  discharge  of  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  friend  to 

the  memory  of  the  unfortunate.  Whatever  the  issue  of  these  matters  may  prove,  and 
I  ould  fain  hope  there  is  a  dawn  breaking  on  the  fortunes  of  my  house,  though  I  shall 
not  live  to  enjoy  its  light,  hut  whatsoever  be  the  issue,  you  have  laid  my  family  and 
me  under  the  most  lasting  obligation." 

"My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "I  must  necessarily  nave  the  greatest  respect 
-in-  lord-hip'-  family,  which  1  am  well  aware  i-  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland, 
being  certainly  derived  from  Aymer  de  Geraldin,  who  -at  in  parliament  at  Perth,  in  the 
of  Alexander  II..  and  who,  by  the  less  vouched,  yet  plausible  tradition  of  the 
country,  i-  -aid  to  have  Keen  descend  d  from  the  Marmor  of  ( lloi  hnaben.  Vet  with  all 
my  veneration  for  your  ancient  descent,  I  must  acknowledge  that  1  find  myself  still  more 
hound  to  give  von  i-  lord -hip  what  assistance  is  in  my  limited  power,  from  sincere  bj  mpathy 

with  your  sorrows,  and  detestation  at  the  frauds  which  have  so  long  been  practised  uj 

you. — But,  my  lord,  the  matin  meal  i<.  I  see,  now  prepared— Permit  me  to  -how  your 
lordship  the  way  through  the  intricacies  of  my  ccenobitium,  which  is  rather  a  combination 
of  cells,  jostled  oddly  together,  and  piled  one  upon  tin-  top  of  the  other,  than  a  regular 
house.     I  trust  you  will  make  y -self  -iime  amends  for  the  spare  diet  of  yesterday." 

Jin t  this  was  no  part  of  Lord  Glenallan's  system.  Having  saluted  the  company  with 
thi'  grave  and  melancholy  politeness  which  distinguished  his  manner-,  hi-  servant  placed 
before  him  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  with  a  gla  -  of  fair  water,  being  the  tare  on  which  he 
usually  broke  hi-  fast.  While  the  morning's  meal  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  old  Antiquary 
was  dispatched  in  a  much  i v  substantial  manner,  tin-  noise  of  wheels  was  heard. 
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•'Your  lordship's  carriage,  I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  stepping  to  the  window.  "On 
my  word,  a  handsome  Quadriga, — for  such,  according  to  the  best  scholium,  was  the  vox 
signata  of  the  Romans  tin- ::  chariot  which,  like  thai  of  your  lordship,  was  drawn  by  four 
horses." 

"Ami  I  will  venture  to  say,"  cried  Hector,  eagerly  gazing  from  the  window,  "that 
lour  handsomer  or  better-matched  bays  never  were  put  in  harness — What  fine  fore- 
hand-;! — what  capital  chargers  they  would  make! — Might  I  ask  if  they  are  of  your  lord- 
ship's o»  n  breeding?"  * 

"I — I — rather  believe  so,"  said  Lord  Glenallan;  "but  I  have  been  so  negligent  of  my 
domestic  matters,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  must  apply  to  Calvert"  (looking  at  the 
domestic ). 

"They  are  of  your  lordship's  own  breeding,"  said  Calvert,  "got  by  Mad  Tom  out  of 
Jemima  and  Tarico,  your  lordship's  brood  mares." 

"Arc  there  more  of  the  set  ?"  said  Lord  Glenallan. 

"  Two,  my  lord, — one  rising  four,  the  other  five  otf  this  crass,  both  very  handsome." 

"Then  let  Dawkins  bring  them  down  to  Monkbarns  to-morrow,"  said  the  Karl — "3 
hope  Captain  M'Intyre  will  accept  them,  if  they  are  at  all  fit  for  service.'" 

Captain  Mlntyre's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  profuse  in  grateful  acknowledgments; 
while  Oldbuck,  on  the  other  hand,  seizing  the  Earl's  sleeve,  endeavoured  to  intercept  a 
present  which  boded  no  good  to  his  corn-chest  and  hay-loft. 

"My  lord — my  lord  — much  obliged  — much  obliged — But  Hector  is  a  pedestrian,  and 
never  mounts  on  horseback  in  battle — he  is  a  Highland  soldier,  moreover,  and  his  dress 
ill  adapted  for  cavalry  service.  Even  Macpherson  never  mounted  his  ancestors  on  horse- 
back, though  he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  of  their  being  car-borne — and  that,  my  lord, 
is  what  is  running  in  Hector's  head — it  is  the  vehicular,  not  the  equestrian  exercise, 
which  he  envies — 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juvat. 

His  noddle  is  running  on  a  curricle,  which  he  has  neither  money-  to  buy,  nor  skill  to 
drive  if  he  had  it ;  and  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  possession  of  two  surh  quadrupeds 
would  prove  a  greater  scrape  than  any  of  his  duels,  whether  with  human  foe  or  with  my 
friend  the  phoca." 

"You  must  command  us  all  at  present,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Earl,  politely;  "but 
I  trust  you  will  not  ultimately  prevent  my  gratifying  my  young  friend  in  some  way  that 
may  afford  him  pleasure?" 

"Any  thing  useful,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "but  no  curriculum— I  protest  he  might 
as  rationally  propose  to  keep  a  quadriga  at  once — And  now  I  think  of  it,  what  is  that 
"fil  post-chaise  from  Fairport  come  jingling  here  for  ? — I  did  not  send  for  it." 

"/did,  sir,"  said  Hector,  rather  sulkily,  for  he  was  not  much  gratified  by  his  uncle's 
interference  to  prevent  the  Earl's  intended  generosity,  nor  particularly  inclined  to  relish 
either  the  disparagement  which  he  cast  upon  his  skill  as  a  charioteer,  or  the  mortifying 
allusion  to  his  bad  success  in  the  adventures  of  the  duel  and  the  seal. 

"Yrou  did,  sir?"  echoed  the  Antiquary,  in  answer  to  his  concise  information.  "And 
pray,  what  may  be  your  business  with  a  post-chaise?  Is  this  splendid  equipage — this 
biga,  as  I  may  call  it — to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  a  quadriga  or  a  curriculum  .'" 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  "  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  you  such  a  specific 
explanation,  I  am  going  to  Fairport  on  a  little  business." 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  business,  Hector?"  answered 
his  uncle,  who  loved  the  exercise  of  a  little  brief  authority  over  his  relative.  "  I  should 
suppose  any  regimental  affairs  might  be  transacted  by  your  worthy  deputy  the  sergeant 
— an  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  good  as  to  make  Monkbarns  his  home  since  his  arrival 
among  us — I  should,  T  say,  suppose  that  he  may  transact  any  business  of  yours,  without 
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four  spending  a  day's  pay  on  two  dog-horses,  and  such  a  combination  of  ri.ti.ii  wood, 
cracked  glass,  and  leather — such  ;i  skeleton  of  a  post-chaise,  as  that  before  the  door." 

••It  i-  nol  regimental  business,  sir,  that  calls  me;  and,  Bince  you  insist  upon  knowing, 
I  must  inform  you,  Caxon  has  brought  word  this  morning  thai  old  Ochiltree,  the  beggar, 
is  to  be  brought  up  for  examination  to-day,  previous  to  his  being  committed  for  trial; 
and  I  am  going  t.>  see  thai  the  i ■  old  fellow  gets  fair  play— that's  all." 

■■Ayr — 1  heard  something  of  this,  but  could  not  think  it  serious.  And  pray.  Captain 
Hector,  who  are  so  read]  to  be  everj  man's  second  on  all  occasions  of  strife,  civil  or 
military,  by  land,  by  water,  or  on  the  sea-beach,  what  is  your  especial  concern  with  old 
Edie  Ochiltree?" 

••  Hi-  was  a  soldier  in  my  father's  company,  sir,"  replied  Hector  ;  "  and  besides,  when 
I  was  about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing  one  day,  he  interfered  ti>  prevent  me,  and  gave 
me  almost  as  much  g 1  advice,  >ii\  as  you  could  have  done  yourself." 

••  Ami  u  iih  the  si _ 1  ■  Sect,  I  dare  be  sworn  for  it  —Eh,  Hector  ? — Come,  confess 

it  was  thrown  away." 

••  [ndeed  it  was,  sir;  but  1  see  no  rea thai  my  follj  should  make  me  less  grateful 

for  lii-  intended  kin. In.  ss." 

■•  Bravo,  Hector  !  that's  the  most  sensible  thing  I  ever  heard  you  say.  lint  always 
till  me  your  plan-  without  reserve  ; — why,  I  will  go  with  yon  myself,  man.  I  am  jure 
the  old  fellow  is  nol  guilty,  and  I  will  assist  him  in  Buch  a  scrape  much  more  effectually 
than  you  ran  do.  Besides,  it  will  Bave  thee  balf-a-guinea,  my  lad — a  consideration  »  bich 
I  heartily  pray  you  to  bave  more  frequently  before  your  eyes." 

Lord  Glenallan's  politeness  had  induced  him  to  turn  away  and  talk  with  the  ladies, 
w  Inn  tin-  dispute  between  tin-  uncle  and  nephew  appeared  to  grow  rather  too  animated  t.. 
In-  lit  for  tin-  ear  of  a  stranger,  but  tin  Earl  mingled  a>_rain  in  the  conversation  when  the 
placable  tone  "i  tin  Antiquary  expressed  amity.  Ha\ing  received  a  hrief  account  of 
tlii-  mendicant,  and  ..l'  tin  accusation  brought  against  him,  which  ( lldbuck  did  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  the  malice  of  Dousterswivel,  Lord  Glenallan  asked,  whether  the  individual 
in  question  had  not  been  a  soldier  formerly? — He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

•■  Had  he  not,"  continued  his  lord-hip.  "a  coarse  blue  coat,  or  gown,  with  a  badge? — 
was  In-  not  a  t  ill.  striking-looking  old  man,  with  grey  heard  and  hair,  who  kept  hi-  body 
remarkably  erect,  and  talked  with  an  air  of  ease  and  independence,  «  hich  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  hi-  profession  ':" 

■■  All  this  i-  an  exact  picture  of  the  man,"  returned  Oldbuck. 

•■  Why,  then."  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  "although  I  tear  I  can  In-  of  no  use  to  him 
in  hi-  present  condition,  yet  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  being  the  first  person  who 

brought  iih-  some  tidings  of  tin-  nt si  importance.     I  would  willingly  oiler  him  a  place 

of  comfortable  retirement,  when  he  i-  extricated  from  his  present  situation." 

•■  I  tear,  my  lord,  -aid  Oldbuck,  "he  would  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  hi-  vagranl 

hahits  to  th,-  acceptance  "f  your  bounty,  at   least  I   know   the   experiment  has  lieen   tried 

without  effect.  To  beg  from  tin-  public  at  large  he  considers  a-  independence,  in  com- 
parison to  drawing  hi-  whole  support  from  the  1 nty  of  an  individual.     He  is  so  far  a 

true  philosopher,  a-  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  ruh-  of  hour-  and  time.-.  When 
In-  i-  hungry  In-  eat-  :  when  thirsty  In-  drink-  ;  when  weary  he  sleeps  ;  and  with  -mil 
indifference  with  respect  to  tin-  mean-  and  appliances  about  which  we  make  a  fu--.  that  I 
Suppose  he  Was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodged  in  his  life..     Then  he  i-.  to   a   certain   extent, 

the  oracle  of  tin-  district  through  which  he  travels — their  genealogist,  their  newsman, 
their  master  of  the  revels,  their  doctor  at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine  ; — I  promise  you  he 
ha-  too  many  duties,  and  i-  too  zealous  in  performing  them,  to  in-  easily  bribed  to 
abandon  hi-  calling.  But  I  should  be  truly  sorry  if  they  -cut  the  poor  light-hearted 
old  man  to  lie  for  weeks  in  a  jail.  I  am  convinced  the  confinement  would  break  his 
:." 
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Thus  finished  the  conference.  Lord  Glenallan,  having  taken  Leave  of  the  ladies, 
renewed  his  offer  to  Captain  M'Intyre  of  the  freedom  of  his  manors  for  sporting,  which 
was  joyously  accepted.  "  I  can  only  add,"  he  said,  "thai  if  your  spirits  are  not  Liable  to 
be  damped  bydull  company,  Glenallan-House  is  at  all  times  op<yi  t<>  you.  On  two  days  of 
the  week,  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  keep  my  apartment,  which  will  be  rather  a  relief  to 
you,  as  you  will  be  left  to  enjoy  the-  society  of  my  almoner,  Mr.  Gladsmoor,  who  is  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world." 

Hector,  hi-  heart  exulting  at  the  thoughts4-of  ranging  through  the  preserves  of 
Glenallan-House,  and  over  the  well-protected  moors  of  Clochnabcn — nay,  joy  of  joys  ! 
the  deer-forest  of  Strath-Bonnel — made  many  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  and 
gratitude  he  l«lt.  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  sensible  of  the  Earl's  attention  to  his  nephew;  Miss 
M'Intyre  was  pleased  because  her  brother  was  gratified;  and  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck 
I. inked  forward  with  glee  to  the  potting  of  whole  bags  of  moor-fowl  and  black-game,  of 
which  Mr.  Blattergowl  was  a  professed  admirer.  Thus, — which  is  always  the  case  when 
a  man  of  rank  leaves  a  private  family  where  he  has  studied  to  appear  obliging, — all  were 
rend}'  to  open  in  praise  of  the  Earl  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  was  wheeled 
off  in  his  chariot  by  tlxe  four  admired  bays.  But  the  panegyric  was  cut  short,  for 
(  Hdbuck  and  his  nephew  deposited  themselves  in  the  Fairport  hack,  which,  with  one  horse 
trotting,  and  the  otlier  urged  to  a  canter,  creaked,  jingled,  and  hobbled  towards  tliat 
celebrated  seaport,  in  a  manner  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rapidity  and 
smoothness  with  which  Lord  Glenallan's  equipage  had  seemed  to  vanish  from  their  eyes. 


ir.  tin 

The  breath  I  uUei  now  dull 

■  e  away  from  mil-  my  brt-.illi  in  ftl 

Old  i 

V  dim  of  charity  from  the  town's  people  in  aid  of  the  load  of  provisions 
"((  ^7^*t  he  had  brought  with  him  into  durance,  Edie  Ochiltree  had  passed  a  day 

:i^i2P'^»  or  two's  confine nl  withoul   much  impatience,  regretting  bis  want  ol 

MVjf)^  freedom  tlte  less,  as  the  weather  proved  broke I  rainy. 

»^*y  ■■  xiie  prison,"  lie  said,  "  wasna  sae  'I s  bad  a  place  as  it  was  ca'd. 

•  y,  had  aye  a  g I  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  a£f  the  weather,  and,  il 

the  windows  werena  glazed,  il  was  the  mair  airy  and  pleasant   for  the  summer  Beason. 
there  were  folk  enow  to  crack  wi',  and  he  had  bread  eneugh  to  eat,  and  what  need 
he  fash  himsell  about  the  rest  o't?" 
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The  courage  of  our  philosophical  mendicant  began,  however,  t"  abate,  when  the 
sunbeams  shone  fair  on  the  rusty  bars  of  his  grated  dungeon,  and  a  miserable  linnet, 
whose  cage  some  poor  debtor  had  obtained  permission  to  attach  to  the  window,  began  to 
greet  them  with  his  whistle. 

"  Te're  in  better  spirits  than  I  am."  said  Edie,  addressing  the  bird,  "  for  I  can  neither 
whistle  nor  sing  for  thinking  o'  the  bonny  burnsides  ami  green  shaws  that  I  should  hae 
bcin  dandering  beside  in  weather  like  this.  But  hai — there's  some  crumbs  t'ye,  an  ye 
are  sae  merry  ;  and  troth  ye  hae  some  reason  to  sing  an  ye  kent  it,  for  your  cage  comes 
by  nae  faut  o' your  ain,  and  I  may  thank  mysell  that  fain  closed  up  in  this  weary  place." 

Ochiltree's  soliloquy  was  disturbed  by  a  peace-officer,  who  came  to  summon  him  to 
attend  the  magistrate.  So  he  set  forth  in  awful  procession  between  two  poor  creatures, 
neither  of  them  so  stout  as  he  was  himself,  to  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  inquisi- 
torial justice.  The  people,  as  the  aged  prisoner  was  led  along  by  his  decrepit  guards, 
exclaimed  to  each  other,  "  Eh !  see  sic  a  grey-haired  man  as  that  is,  to  have  committed  a 
highway  robbery,  wi'  ae  fit  in  the  grave  !" — And  the  children  congratulated  the  officers, 
objects  of  their  alternate  dread  and  sport,  Puggie  Orrock  and  Jock  Ormston,  on  having 
a  prisoner  as  old  as  themselves. 

Thus  marshalled  forward,  Edie  was  presented  (by  no  means  for  the  first  time)  before 
the  worshipful  Bailie  Littlejohn,  who,  contrary  to  what  his  name  expressed,  was  a  tall 
portly  magistrate,  on  whom  corporation  crusts  had  not  been  conferred  in  vain.  He  was 
a  zealous  loyalist  of  that  zealous  time,  somewhat  rigorous  and  peremptory  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  and  a  good  deal  inflated  with  the  sense  of  his  own  power  and  importance ; — 
otherwise  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and  useful  citizen. 

"  Bring  him  in  !  bring  him  in  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Upon  my  word  these  are  awful  and 
unnatural  times  !  the  very  bedesmen  and  retainers  of  his  Majesty  are  the  first  to  break 
his  laws.  Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-Gown  committing  robbery — I  suppose  the  next 
will  reward  the  royal  charity  which  supplies  him  with  his  garb,  pension,  and  begging 
license,  by  encasing  in  high-treason,  or  sedition  at  least — But  bring  him  in." 

Edie  made  his  obeisance,  and  then  stood,  as  usual,  firm  and  erect,  with  the  side  of  his 
face  turned  a  little  upward,  as  if  to  catch  every  word  which  the  magistrate  might  address 
to  him.  To  the  first  general  questions,  which  respected  only  his  name  and  calling,  the 
mendicant  answered  with  readiness  and  accuracy;  but  when  the  magistrate,  having 
caused  his  clerk  to  take  down  these  particulars,  began  to  inquire  whereabout  the  mendicant 
was  on  the  night  when  Dousterswivel  met  with  his  misfortune,  Edie  demurred  to  the 
motion.  "  Can  ye  tell  me  now,  Bailie,  you  that  understands  the  law,  what  gude  will  it 
do  me  to  answer  ony  o'  your  questions  ?" 

"  Good? — no  good  certainly,  my  friend,  except  that  giving  a  true  account  of  yourself, 
if  you  are  innocent,  may  entitle  me  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

"  But  it  seems  mair  reasonable  to  me,  now,  that  you,  Bailie,  or  onybody  that  lias 
onything  to  say  against  me,  should  prove  my  guilt,  and  no  to  be  bidding  me  prove  my 
innocence." 

"  I  don't  sit  here,"  answered  the  magistrate,  "to  dispute  points  of  law  with  you.  I  ask 
you,  if  you  choose  to  answer  my  question,  whether  you  were  at  Ringan  Aikwood,  the 
forester's,  upon  the  day  I  have  specified  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  dinna  feel  myself  called  on  to  remember,"  replied  the  cautious 
bedesman. 

"  Or  whether,  in  the  course  of  that  day  or  night,"  continued  the  magistrate,  ••you  saw 
S'-ven,  or  Steenie,  Mucklebackit ? — you  knew  him.  I  suppose?" 

■■  (),  brawlie  did  I  ken  Steenie,  puir  fallow,"  replied  the  prisoner; — "but  I  canna 
condeshend  on  ony  particular  time  I  have  seen  him  lately." 

"  Were  you  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  any  time  in  the  course  of  that  evening  ?" 

"  Bailie  Littlejohn,"  said  the  mendicant,  "if  it  be  your  honour's   pleasure,  we'll  cut 
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ii  hiii'.'  tale  short,  and  I'll  just  tell  ye,  1  am  do  minded  t.>  answer  ony  •  >'  thae  question 
I'm  ower  auld  ;i  traveller  to  let  my  tongue  bring  me  into  trouble." 

••  Write  down,"  -aid  the  magistrate,  "  thai  he  declines  t<>  answer  all  interrogatories,  in 
respect  thai  bj  telling  the  truth  If  might  he  brought  t"  trouble." 

••  Na.  na."  said  Ochiltree,  "  I'll  no  hae  that  set  down  as  ony  part  o'  mj  answer  but 
I  just  meant  to  say,  that  in  a'  my  memory  ami  practice,  I  never  Baw  ony  gude  comi  o 
answering  idle  questions." 

■•  Write  down,"  -aid  the  Bailie,  "that,  being  acquainted  with  judicial  interrogatories 
by  long  practice,  ami  having  sustained  injury  by  answering  questions  put  to  him  on  Buch 
occasions,  tin-  declarant  refuses" 

■  Na.  na.  Bailie,"  reiterated  Edie,  "ye  are  no  to  come  in  on  me  thai  gait  miliar." 

"  Dictate  the  answer  yourself  then.  friend."  -aid  thr  magi-trate.  ■•  ami  tin'  clerk  will 
take  it  down  from  your  own  mouth." 

•     Ay.  ay."  -aid  Edie— "  that's  what    I  ca'  lair   play:    I'-.'   do  that  without    loss  o'  time. 

neighbour,  ye  may  just  write  down,  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  declarant,  stands  up 
tor  the  liberty  -na,  I  maunna  say  that  neither — I  am  nae  liherty-hoy — I  ha.  fou^hi 
again'  them  in  the  riots  in  Dublin—  besides,  I  have  ate  the  Bang's  bread  mony  a 
dav.  Star,  let  me  see.  Ay — write  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown,  stands  up  for 
the  prerogative  (see  that  ye  spell  that  word  right— it's  a  lang  ane) — for  the  prerogative 
of  the  subjects  of  the  land,  andwinna  answer  a  single  word  that  sail  be  asked  at  him  this 
dav.  unless  ho  sees  a  reason  for't     Put  down  that,  young  man." 

"Then,  Edie,"  said  the  magistrate,  ••.-inc.-  you  will  give  mo  no  information  on  the 
Bubject,  I  must  Bend  you  hark  to  prison  till  yon  shall  he  delivered  in  due  course  of  law." 

■■  Awed,  sir,  if  it'-  Heaven's  will  and  man'.-  will,  nae  doubt  I  maun  submit,"  reptted 
the  mendicant.     "I  hae  nae  great  objection  to  the  prison,  only  that  a  body  canna  win 

out  o't  ;  and  if  it  wad  please  you  a-  wool.  Bailie,  I  wad  gie  you  my  word  to  appear  afore 
the  Lords  at  the  Circuit,  or  iii  ony  other  court  ye  like,  on  ony  clay  ye  are  pleased  to 
appoint." 

"I  rather  think,  m\  g 1  friend,"  answered  Bailie  Littlejohn,  "your  word  might  be_ 

a  -hnder  security  where  your  neck  may  he  in  some  danger.  I  am  apt  to  think  you 
would    si  Efer    the    pledge   to   he    forfeited.      If   you   could    give    me    sufficient    security, 

indeed" 

At     this    moment     the    Anli.piary    and    Captain    M'Tntyro    entered    the    apartment. — 

"  Good  morning  to  you.  gentlemen,"  said  the  magistrate;  "you  find  mi'  toiling  in  my 

usual  \o,ation — looking  after  the  iniquities  of  the  people — lab ing  for  the  respublica, 

Mr.  Oldbucfe — erving  the  King  our  master,  Captain Mlntyre,—  for  1  -appose  you  know 

I  have  taken  up  the  -word  ?" 

"It  is  on.'  of  the  emblems  of  justice,  doubtless,"  answered  the  Antiquary; — "but 
I  should  have  thought  the  scales  would  have  suited  you  better,  Bailie,  especially  as  you 
have  them  ready  in  the  warehouse." 

•■  Very  g I.  Monkbarns  -excellent !     But  I  do  not  take  the  -word  up  as  justice,  but 

soldier — indeed  I  should  rather  say  the  musket  and  bayonet — there  they  stand  at 

the  elbow  of   imv  gOUty  chair,  for  I  am  scarce   tit    for  drill   yet— a  slight  touch  of  our  old 

acquaints podagra;   I  .-an  keep  my  feet,  however,  while  our  sergeant  put-  me  through 

the    manual.       I    should    like    to    know.    Captain   M'Intyre,    if  he   follows   the    regulations 

correctly — he  brings  as  hut  awkwardly  to  the  present."  And  he  hobbled  towards  his 
weapon  to  illustrate  his  doubts  ami  display  hi-  proficiency. 

"I   rejoice  we  have  such  zealous  defenders,   Bailie,"  replied   Mi'.  Oldbuck;    "and 

I  dare  say  Hector  will  gratify  you  by  communicating  his  opinion  on  your  progress  in 
this  new  calling.  Why.  you  rival  the  ll.eate  of  the  ancient-,  my  good  sir — a  merchant 
on  the  Mart,  a  magistrate  in  the  Townhouse,  a  soldier  on  the  Links — quid  non  /"'<> 
putrid.'    But  my  business  is  with  the  justice;  -..  hi  commerce  ami  war  go  slumber." 
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■•  Well,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Bailie,  "and  what  commands  have  you  for  me?" 

•■  Why,  here's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Edie  Ochiltree,  whom  some  of  pour 
myrmidons  have  mewed  up  in  jail  on  account  of  an  alleged  assault  on  thai  fellow 
Dousterswivel,  of  whose  accusation  I  do  not  believe  on.-  word." 

The  magistrate  here  assumed  a  very  grave  countenance.     ;•  5Toi ghl  to  have  been 

informed  that  lie  is  accused  of  robbery,  as  well  as  assault— a  very  serious  matter  indeed  ; 
it  is  not  often  such  criminals  conn-  under  my  cognizance." 

"  And,"  replied  Oldbuck,  ••you  arc  tenacious  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the  verj 
most  of  such  as  occur.      But  is  this  poor  old  man's  case  really  SO  \<tv  bad  ?" 

'•  h  is  rather  out  of  rule."  said  the  Bailie — "but  as  you  are  in  the  commission, 
Monkbarns,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  show  you  Dousterswivel's  declaration,  and  the  rest 
of  the  precognition."  And  he  put  the  papers  into  the  Antiquary's  hands,  who  assumed 
his  spectacles,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  to  peruse  them. 

The  officers,  in  the  meantime,  had  directions  to  remove  their  prisoner  into  another 
apartment;  but  before  they  could  do  so,  MTntyre  took  an  opportunity  to  greet  old  Edie, 
and  to  slip  a  guinea  into  his  hand. 

"Lord  bless  your  honour!"  said  the  old  man;  "it's  a  young  soldier's  gift,  and  it 
should  surely  thrive  wi'  an  auld  ane.  I'se  no  refuse  it,  though  it's  beyond  my  rules; 
for  if  they  steek  me  up  here,  my  friends  are  like  eneugh  to  forget  me — out  o'  sight  out 
o'  mind,  is  a  true  proverb;  and  it  wadna  be  creditable  for  me,  that  am  the  King's 
bedesman,  and  entitled  to  beg  by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  fishing  for  bawbees  out  at  the 
jail  window  wi'  the  fit  o'  a  stocking  and  a  string."  As  he  made  this  observation  he 
was  conducted  out  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Dousterswivel's  declaration  contained  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  violence  he 
bad  sustained,  and  also  of  his  loss. 

"  But  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  him,"  said  Monkbarns.  "would  have 
been  his  purpose  in  frequenting  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  so  lonely  a  place,  at  such  an  hour, 
and  with  such  a  companion  as  Edie  Ochiltree.  There  is  no  road  lies  that  way,  and  I  do 
not  conceive  a  mere  passion  for  the  picturesque  would  carry  the  German  thither  in  such 
a  night  of  storm  and  wind.  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  been  about  some  roguery,  and  in  all 
probability  hath  been  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  setting — Nee  lex  justitior  ulla." 

The  magistrate  allowed  there  was  something  mysterious  in  that  circumstance,  and 
apologized  for  not  pressing  Dousterswivel,  as  his  declaration  was  voluntarily  emitted. 
But  for  the  support  of  the  main  charge,  he  showed  the  declaration  of  the  Aikwoods 
concerning  the  state  in  which  Dousterswivel  was  found,  and  establishing  the  important 
fact  that  the  mendicant  had  left  the  barn  in  which  he  was  quartered,  and  did  not  return 
to  it  again.  Two  people  belonging  to  the'  Fairport  undertaker,  who  had  that  night  been 
employed  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Lady  Glenallan,  had  also  given  declarations,  that, 
being  sent  to  pursue  two  suspicious  persons  who  left  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  as  the  funeral 
approached,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  have  been  pillaging  some  of  the  ornaments 
prepared  for  the  ceremony,  they  had  lost  and  regained  sight  of  them  more  than  once, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  unfavourable  for  riding,  but  had  at  length 
fairly  lodged  them  both  in  Mucklebackit's  cottage.  And  one  of  the  men  added,  that 
"  he,  the  declarant,  having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  gone  close  up  to  the  window 
of  the  hut,  he  saw  the  old  Blue-Gown  and  young  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  with  others, 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  inside,  and  also  observed  the  said  Steenie  Mucklebackit  show 
a  pocket-book  to  the  others  ; — and  declarant  has  no  doubt  that  Ochiltree  and  Steenie 
Mucklebackit  were  the  persons  whom  he  and  his  comrade  had  pursued,  as  above  mentioned." 
And  being  interrogated  why  he  did  not  enter  the  said  cottage,  declares,  "  he  had  no 
warrant  so  to  do  ;  and  that  as  Mucklebackit  and  his  family  were  understood  to  be  rough- 
handed  folk,  he,  the  declarant,  had  no  desire  to  meddle  or  make  with  their  affairs,  Causa 
sciential  patet.     All  which  he  declares  to  be  truth."  &c. 
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•■  W'liii  do  you  say  to  thai  body  of  evidence  against  your  friend?"  said  the  magistrate, 
when  In-  had  observed  the  Antiquary  had  turned  the  last  leaf. 

••  Why,  were  it  in  tin-  case  of  any  other  person,  1  own  I  should  say  it  looked,  prima 
I  a  fe,  a  little  ogrj  ;butl  cannot  allow  anybody  to  be  in  thew  rong  for  beating  1  krastersn  ivel — 
Had  1  been  an  hour  younger,  or  had  but  one  single  flash  of  your  warlike  genius,  Bailie, 
I  should  have  done  it  myself  long  ago.  He  is  nebulo  nebulonum,  an  impudent,  fraudulent, 
mendacious  quack,  that  has  cos)  me  a  hundred  pounds  by  lii>  roguery,  and  mj  neighbour 
v  i  \  thur,  God  knows  how  much.  And  besides,  Bailie,  I  do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  sound 
friend  to  <  »o\  eminent. n 

••  Indeed?"  Bald  Bailie  Ldttlejohn;  "if  I  thought  that,  it  would  alter  the  question 
considerably." 

••  Bight — for,  in  beating  him,"  observed  Oldbuck,  "the  bedesman  must  have  Bhown 
his  gratitude  to  the  king  by  thumping  bis  enemy  \  and  in  robbing  him,  he  would  onh 
have  plundered  an  Egyptian,  whose  wealth  it  is  lawful  to  spoil.  Now.  suppose  this 
interview  in  the  ruin-  of  St.  Rath  had  relation  to  politic-,  —  and  this  story  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  so  forth,  was  a  bribe  from  the  other  Bide  of  the  water  for  some  great  man, 
or  the  fund-  destined  to  maintain  a  seditious  club?" 

■•  My  dear  Bir,"  -aid  the  magistrate.  catchiiiL'  at  the  idea,  '•you  hit  my  very  thought-  ! 
Bow  fortunate  should  I  be  if  I  could  become  the  humble  means  of  sifting  such  a  matter  to 
the  bottom  !— Don't  you  think  we  had  better  call  out  the  volunteers,  and  put  them  on  duty?" 

■■  Not  just  yet,  while  podagra  deprives  them  of  an  essential  member  of  their  body. 
Bui  will  you  ht  me  examine  Ochiltree?" 

•  t  .  rtainly  :  but  you'll  make  nothing  of  him.  lie  gave  me  distinctly  to  understand 
he  knew  the  dangi  r  of  a  judicial  declaration  on  the'  part  of  an  accused  person,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  has  hanged  many  an  honester  man  than  he  is." 

•■  Well,  but,  Bailie,"  continued  ( lldbuck,  "  jrou  have  no  objection  to  let  me,  try  him  ?" 

•■  None  in  the  world,  Monkharns.  1  hear  the  sergeant  below, — I'll  rehearse  the 
manual  in  the  meanwhile.     Baby,  cany  my  gun  and  bayonet  down  to  the  room  below — 

it   make-   less    noise  there  when  we  ground   arm.-."      And  so  exit   the  martial   magistrate, 

with  his  maid  behind  him  bearing  his  wea] s. 

"A   '  1    Bquire    that    wench    for   a   gouty    champion,"  oh.-erved  Oldhuck. — "Hector. 

my  lad,  hook  on,  hook  on — Go  with  him,  boy — keep  him  employed,  man,  for  half  an 
hour  "i"  so — butter  him  with  some  warlike  terms — praise  his  dress  and  address." 

Captain  M'lutyre,  who,  like  many  of  hi-  profession,  looked  down  with   infinite  scorn 

on  tl ■  citi/en  -..Idicr-.  win.  had  assumed  arms  without  any  professional  title  to  bear 

them,  i- with  great  reluctance,  observing  that  he  should  not  know  what  to  say  to 

Mr.  Littlejohn  ;  and  that  to  see  an  old  gouty  shopkeeper  attempting  the  exercise  and 

duties  of  a  private  soldier,  was  really  too  ridiculous. 

'•  It  may  lie  BO,  Hector."  -aid  the  Ant  iipiary.  "  ho  seldom  agreed  with  any  person  in 
the  immediate  proposition  which  was  laid  down, — "it  may  possibly  be  so  in  this  and 

-i. me  other  instances;  hut  at  present  the try  resembles  the  suitors  in  a  small-debt 

court,  where  parties  plead  in  person,  for  lack  of  cash  to  retain  the  professed  heroes  of 
the  liar.     I  am  -ure  in  the  one  case  we  never  regret  the  want  of  tin'  acuteness  and 

eloquence  of  the  lawyers;  and  bo,  I  hope,  in  the  other,  we  may  manage  t ake  shift 

with  our  hearts  and  muskets,  though  we  shall  lack  some  of  the  discipline  of  you  martinet-." 

"I  have  no  objection,  I  am  -are,  -ir,  that  the  whole  world  should  fight  it  they  please, 
if  they  will  lint  allow  me  to  be  quiet,"  -aid  Hector,  rising  with  do^ed  reluctance. 

■•  Ye-.  \..u  are  a  very  quiet  personage  indeed,"  said  his  uncle,  "whose  ardour  for 
quarrelling  cannot  pass  -<•  much  as  a  poor phoca  deeping  upon  the  beach  !" 

Hut  Hector,  who  saw  which  way  the  conversation  wat  tending,  ami  hated  all  allusions  to 
the  foil  lie  had  sustained  from  the  Bah,  made  hi-  escape  before  the  Antiquary  concluded 
tin-  sentence. 
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Well,  well,  at  worst,  'tis  neither  theft  nor  coinage, 
Granting  I   knew  all  that  you  charge  me  with. 
What  though  the  tomh  hath  borne  a  second  birth, 
And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew  not  on't, 
Yet  fair  exchange  was  never  robbery, 

Far  less  mire  bounty. 

Old  Play. 


HE  Antiquary,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  to 
question  the  accused  party,  chose  rather  to  go  to  the  apartment  in  which 
Ochiltree  was  detained,  than  to  make  the  examination  appear  formal  by 
bringing  him  again  into  the  magistrate's  office.  He  found  the  old  man 
seated  by  a  window  which  looked  out  on  the  sea  ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that 
prospect,  large  tears  found  their  way.  as  it'  unconsciously,  to  his  eye.  and 
from  thence  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and  white  beard.  His  features  were  nevertheless, 
calm  and  composed,  and  his  whole  posture  and  mien  indicated  patience  and  resignation. 
Oldbuek  had  approached  him  without  being  observed,  and  roused  him  out  of  his  musing, 
by  saying  kindly,  "  I  am  sorry,  Edie,  to  see  you  so  much  cast  down  about  thi.-  matter." 

The  mendicant  started,  dried  his  eyes  very  hastily  with  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  usual  tone  of  indifference  and  jocularity,  answered,  but  with 
a  voice  more  tremulous  than  usual,  "I  might  weel  hae  judged,  Monkbarns,  it  was  you, 
or  the  like  o'  you,  was  coming  in  to  disturb  me — for  it's  ae  great  advantage  o'  prisons 
and  courts  o' justice,  that  ye  may  greet  your  een  out  an  ye  like,  and  nane  o'  the  folk 
that's  concerned  about  them  will  ever  ask  you  what  it',-,  for." 

"Well,  Edie,"  replied  Oldbuek,  "I  hope  your  present  cause  of  distress  is  not  so  bad 
but  it  may  be  removed." 
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••  Ami  I  bad  boped,  Monkbarns,"  answered  the  mendicant,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  that 
ye  had  ken'd  me  better  than  to  tliink  that  this  bit  trifling  trouble  o'  my  ain  wad  bring  tears 

into  my  auld  een,  that  hae  seen  far  different  kind  o'  distri  ss. — Na,  na  ! — But  here's  I o 

tin-  puir  lass,  Caxon's  daughter,  seeking  comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little—  there's 
been  oae  Bpeerings  o'  Taffril's gunbrig  since  the  last  galej  and  folk  report  on  the  kej 
that  a  kin-'-  ship  had  struck  on  the  Reef  of  Rattray,  and  a'  hands  lost — God  forbid  !  for 
as  sure  as  you  live,  Monkbarns,  the  puir  lad  Lovel,  that  ye  liked  sae  weel,  musl  have 
perished." 

"  God  forbid  indeed!"  echoed  the  Antiquary,  turning  pale — "I  would  rather 
Monkbarns-House  were  on  fire.  My  poor  dear  friend  and  coadjutor!  I  will  down  to 
the  quay  instantly." 

••  I'm  sure  yell  learn  aaething  mair  than  I  hae  tauld  ye,  -if."  said  Ochiltree,  "for  the 
officer-folk  here  were  very  civil  (that  is,  for  the  like  o'  them),  and  lookil  up  a' their 
letters  and  authorities,  and  could  throw  nae  light  on't  either  ae  way  or  another." 

"  It  can't  be  true !  it  shall  not  be  true!"  said  the  Antiquary,  "and  I  won't  believe  it 
if  it  were! — Taffril's  an  excellent  seaman,  and  Love!  (my  poor  Lovel!)  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  safe  and  pleasant  companion  by  land  or  by  sea — one  Kdic  whom,  from  the 
ingenuousness  of  his  disposition,  I  would  •  11  ever  go  a  sea-voyage  (which 

I  aever  do,  unless  across  the  ferry),  fragilem  mecum  solvere  phaselum,  to  bo  the  com- 
panion of  my  risk,  as  one  against  whom  the  elements  could  Dourish  no  vengeance.  No, 
Edie,  it  i-  not,  and  cannot  I"-  tru< — it  i-  a  fiction  of  the  idle  jade  Rumour,  whom  I  wish 
hanged  with  her  trumpet  about  her  neck,  that  serves  only  with  it-  screech-owl  tones  to 

fright  honest  foil u  of  their  senses. — Let  me  know  how  you  got  into  this  scrape  of 

_\ ■  own." 

•■  Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Monkbarns,  or  is  it  just  for  your  ain  satisfaction?" 

■■  For  my  own  satisfaction  Bolely,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"Put  up  your  pocketbook  and  your  keelyi  ine  pen  then,  for  I  downs  speak  out  an  ye 
hae  writing  materials  in  your  hands — they're  a  scaur  to  unlearned  folk  like  me — Oil.  am- 

o'  the  clerks  in  the  neist  r i  "ill  (dink  down,  in  black  and  white,  as  muckle  as  wad 

hang  a  man.  before  ane  kens  what  he's  saying." 

.M>. nk!  urns  complied  with  the  old  man's  humour,  and  put  up  his  memorandum-book. 

Edie  then  went  with  great  frankness  through  the  part  of  the  story  already  known  to 
the  reader,  informing  the  Antiquary  of  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  between 
Dousterswivel  and  his  patron  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  decoying  the  adept  once  more  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Misticot,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  comic  revenge  upon  him  for  his  quackery.  He 
had  easily  persuaded  Steenie,  who  was  a  bold  thoughtless  young  fellow,  to  engage  in  the 
frolic  along  with  him.  and  the  jest  had  been  inadvertently  carried  a  great  deal  farther 
than  was  designed  Concerning  the  pocketbook,  he  explained  that  he  had  expressed  his 
surprise  ami  sorrow  a-  soon  a-  he  found  it  had  been  inadvertently  brought  oil':  and  that 
publicly,  before  all  the  inmate-  of  the  cottage,  Steenie  had  undertaken  to  return  it  the 
next  day,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  his  untimely  fate. 

The  Antiquary  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  -aid,  ••  Your  account  seems  \  ei  y  probable, 

Edie,  and   I  believe  it  from  what    I    know  of  the  parties.      lint    I  think   it   likely  that  you 

know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  tell  me,  about  this  matter  of 
tin-  treasure-trove — I  suspect  you  have  acted  the  part  of  the  Par  ETamiliaris  in  l'lautus — 
a  sort  of  Brownie,  Edie,  to  speak  to  your  comprehension,  who  watched  over  hidden 
treasures. — I  do  bethink  me  you  were  the  first  person  we  met  when  Sir  Arthur  made 

his  successful  attack  u| Misticofs grave,  and  also  that  when  the  labourers  began  to 

flag,  you,  Edie,  were  again  the  first  to  leap  into  the  trench,  and  to  make  the  discovery  of 
the  treasure.  Now  you  must  explain  all  this  to  me,  unless  you  would  have  me  use  you  as 
ill  as  Euclio  doe-  Staphyla  in  the  Aulularia." 
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••  Lordsake,  sir,"  replied  the  mendicant,  "  what  do  I  ken  aboul  your  Howlowlaria ? — 
it's  mail  like  a  dog's  language  than  a  man's." 

"  You  knew,  however,  of  the  bos  of  treasure  being  there?"  continued  Oldbuck. 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Edie,  assuming  a  countenance  of  great  simplicity,  "  what 
likelihood  is  there  o'that?  d'ye  think  sae  puir  an  auld  creaWre  a-  me  wail  liar  kind 
i.'  sic  a  like  thin.;  without  getting  some  glide  out  o't  ? — and  ye  wot  weel  I  sought  nam- 
and  gat  nane,  like  Michael  Scott's  man.     What  concern  could  I  hae  wi't?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  explain  tojne,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "for  I  am  positive 
you  knew  it  was  there." 

"  Your  honour's  a  positive  man,  Monkbarns — and.  for  a  positive  man,  I  must  needs 
allow  ye're  often  in  the  right." 

"  You  allow,  then,  Edie,  that  my  belief  is  well  founded  ?" 

Edie  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Then  please  to  explain  to  me  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end."  said  the 
Antiquary. 

"  If  it  were  a  secret  o'  mine,  Monkbarns,"  replied  the  beggar,  "  ye  suldna  ask  twice  ; 
for  I  hae  aye  said  ahint  your  back,  that,  for  a'  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take 
into  your  head,  ye  are  the  maist  wise  and  discreet  o'  a'  our  country  gentles.  But  I'sc 
een  be  open-hearted  wi'  you,  and  tell  you  that  this  is  a  friend's  secret,  and  that  they  suld 
draw  me  wi'  wild  horses,  or  saw  me  asunder,  as  they  did  the  children  of  Amnion,  sooner 
than  I  would  speak  a  word  mair  about  the  matter,  excepting  tin-,  that  then-  was  nae  ill 
intended,  but  niuekle  glide,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  serve  them  that  are  worth 
twenty  hundred  o'  me.  But  there's  nae  law,  I  trow,  that  makes  it  a  sin  to  ken  where 
ither  folk's  siller  is,  if  we  dinna  pit  hand  till't  oursell?" 

Oldbuck  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  in  profound  thought,  endeavouring 
to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  transactions  of  a  nature  so  mysterious— but  his  ingenuity 
was  totally  at  fault.      lie  then  placed  himself  before  the  prisoner. 

"  This  story  of  yours,  friend  Edie,  is  an  absolute  enigma,  and  would  require  a  second 
(Edipus  to  solve  it — who  (Edipus  was,  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,  if  you  remind 
me — However,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  wisdom  or  to  the  maggots  with  which  you 
compliment  me,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  the 
rather  that  you  have  not  made  any  of  those  obtestations  of  the  superior  powers,  which 
I  observe  you  and  your  comrades  always  make  use  of  when  you  mean  to  deceive  folks." 
(  Here  Edie  could  not  suppress  a  smile.)  "  If,  therefore,  you  will  answer  me  one  question, 
I  will  endeavour  to  procure  your  liberation." 

"  If  ye'll  let  me  hear  the  question,"  said  Edie,  with  the  caution  of  a  canny  Scotchman, 
"  I'll  tell  you  whether  I'll  answer  it  or  no." 

"  It  is  simply,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "Did  Dousterswivel  know  anything  about  the 
concealment  of  the  chest  of  bullion  ?" 

"  He,  the  ill-fa'ard  loon!"  answered  Edie,  with  much  frankness  of  manner — "there 
wad  hae  been  little  speerings  o't  had  Dustansnivel  ken'd  it  was  there — it  wad  hae  been 
butter  in  the  black  dog's  hause." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Oldbuck.  ""Well,  Edie,  if  I  procure  your  freedom,  you 
must  keep  your  day,  and  appear  to  clear  me  of  the  bail-bond,  for  these  an;  not  time-  for 
prudent  men  to  incur  forfeitures,  unless  you  can  point  out  another  Aulam  auri  jilenam 
quadrilibrem — another  Search  No.  1." 

"Ah!"  said  the  beggar,  shaking  his  head,  "I  doubt  the  bird's  flown  that  laid  thae 
"olden  eggs — for  I  winna  ca'  her  goose,  though  that's  the  gait  it  stands  in  the  story- 
buick — But  I'll  keep  my  day,  Monkbarns;  ye'se  no  loss  a  penny  by  me — And  troth 
I  wad  fain  be  out  again,  now  the  weather's  fine — and  then  I  hae  the  best  chance  o'  hearing 
the  first  news  o'  my  friends." 

"  "Well,  Edie,  as  the  bouncing  and  thumping  beneath  has  somewhat  ceased,  I  presume 
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Bailie  Littlejohn  ha-  dismissed  his  military  preceptor,  and  has  retired  from  the  lab 
oi  Mara  to  those  of  Themis — I  will  have  some  conversation  with  him — But  I  cannot  and 
will  not  believe  anj  of  those  wretched  news  you  were  telling  me." 

••  ( J i  h1  send  your  honour  may  be  right  !"said  t  h.-  mendicant,  as  Oldbucli  left  the  room. 

The  Antiquary  found  the  magistrate,  exhausted  with  t In •  fatigues  of  the  drill,  reposing 
m  hb  gouty  chair,  humming  the  air,  "  How  merrily  we  1  i  \  < ■  that  soldiers  be  !"  and  between 
each  bar  comforting  himself  with  a  spoonful  of  mock-turtle  soup.  He  ordered  a  similar 
refreshment  for  Oldbuck,  who  declined  it.  observing,  that,  not  being  a  military  man.  he 
di<l  not  feel  inclined  to  break  his  habit  of  keeping  regular  hours  for  meal — "  Soldiers 
like  you,  Bailie,  must  .-natch  their  food  as  they  find  means  ami  time.  But  1  am  sorry  to 
hear  ill  news  of  young  Taffril's  brig." 

•■  Ah.  poor  f.  How  !"  said  the  Bailie,  "  ho  was  a  credit  to  the  town — much  distinguished 
mi  tin-  first  of  June." 

••  lint."  said  ( lldbuck,  "  I  am  shocked  to  hear  \  on  talk  of  him  in  the  preterite  tense." 

"  Troth.  I  fear  there  may  in-  too  much  reason  tor  it.  Mbnkbarns : — ami  yet  lot  us  hope 
the  best.  The  accident  i-  said  to  have  happened  in  the  Rattray  roil'  of  rook-,  about 
twenty  mil.-  to  the  northward,  near  Dirtenalan  Hay  —  I  have  sent  to  inquire  about 
it     ami  your  nephew  run  out  himself  a-  if  ho  had  boon  flying  to  get  tin-  Gazette  of  a 

\ ietorv." 

lion-  Hector  entered,  exclaiming  as  ho  came  in,  "1  believe  it's  all  a  damned  lie — 
I  can't  find  the  leasl  authority  for  it.  but  general  rumour." 
■•Ami  pray,  Mr.  Hector,"' said  his  uncle,  "if  it  had  been  true  whoso  fault  would  it 

have  been  that   Loi  el  H  a-  on  hoard  !  " 

■•  Not  mine,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Hector;  "it  would  have  been  only  my  misfortune." 

■■  [ndeed !"  -aid  his  uncle  :  "  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that." 

••  Why.  sir,  with  all  your  inclination  to  find  me  in  the  wrong,"  replied  the  young 

soldier,  "I  suppose  you  will  own  my  intention  was  not  to  blame  in  this  case.     I  did  my 

best  to  hit  Lovel,  ami  if  1  had  been  successful,  'tis  clear  my  scrape  would  have  boon  his, 

and  his  Scrape  would  have  boon  mine." 

"Ami  whom  or  what  do  you  intend  to  hit  now,  that  you  are  lugging  with  you  that 
leathern  magazine  there,  marked  Gunpowder?" 

■■  I  -t  bo  prepared  for  Lord  Glenallan's  moors  on  the  twelfth,  sir,"  said  M'Intyre. 

"  Ah.  Hector!  thy  groat  cltasse,  a-  the  French  call  it,  would  take  place  best — 

*  iiiinr  emu  Proteu  I  sltoi 

VI  en  iio. 

Could  you  moot  but  with  a  martial  phoca,  instead  of  an  unwarliko  heath-bird." 

"  The  di  \il  take  the  -oak  sir,  or  phoca,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so!  It's  rather  hard 
one  can  never  hear  the  end  of  a  little  piece  of  folly  like  that." 

■■  Well,  well."  -aid  (ildbuck,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it     as 

I  detest  the  whole  race  of  Nimrods,  1  wish  them  all  as  well  matched.  Nay.  never  start 
oil'  at  a  je-t.  man  —  I  have  done  with  the  phoca — though,  1  dan-  -ay.  the  Bailie  could 
tell  us  the  value  of  -eab-kin-  just   now." 

"  They  arc  up,"  -aid  tin-  magistrate,  "they  are  w  ell  up  the  lidiiii"  ha-  been  uu.-ueco.--fu I 
lately."  ' 

"  We  can  b.ar  witness  to  that."  -aid  the  tormenting  Antiquary,  who  «  a-  delighted  w  ith 

the   hank   this   incident   had   L'i\en   him   over  the   young  -port-man:   "One  word   more, 

Hector,  and 

We'll  hang  a  seal-skin  on  thy  recreant  limbs. 

Aha.  my  boy!  Come,  tic \  or  mind  it  ;  I  must  go  to  bu-iness. — Bailie,  a  word  w  ith  yon  : 
you  must  take  bail      moderate  bail,  you  understand — for  old  Ochiltree'-  appearance." 

"  You  don't  consider  what  you  ask,"  -aid  the  Bailie;  "the  offence  is  assault  and 
robber] ." 
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••  Bush!  cot  a  word  about  it,"  said  tin;  Antiquary.  "I  gave  you  a  hint  before — 
1  will  possess  you  more  fully  hereafter — 1  promise  you,  there  is  a  secret." 

"  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  the  state  is  concerned,  I.  who  do  the  whole  drudgery  business 
here,  really  have  a  title  to  be  consulted,  and  until  1  am" 

••  1 1  <is!i  !  hush!"  said  the  Antiquary,  winking  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose, — 
"  you  shall  have  the  full  credit,  the  entire  management,  -whenever  matters  are  ripe.  But 
this  is  an  obstinate  old  fellow,  who  will  not  hear  of  two  people  being  as  vet  let  into  his 
mystery,  and  he  has  not  fully  acquainted  me  with  the  clew  to  Dousterswivel's  devices." 

"  Aha  !  so  we  must  tip  that  fellow  the  alien  act,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  To  say  truth,  I  wish  you  would." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  magistrate  ;  "  it  shall  forthwith  be  done — he  shall  be  removed 
tanquam  suspect — I  think  that's  one  of  your  own  phrases,  Monkbarn-?  r" 

"  It  is  classical,  Bailie — you  improve." 

"  Why,  public  business  has  of  late  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  my  foreman  into  partnership.  I  have  had  two  several  correspondences  with  tin- 
Under  Secretary  of  State — one  on  the  proposed  tax  on  Riga  hemp-seed,  and  the'  other  on 
putting  down  political  societies.  So  you  might  as  well  communicate  to  me  as  much  as 
you  know  of  this  old  fellow's  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  state." 

"  I  will,  instantly,  when  I  am  master  of  it,"  replied  Oldbuck — "  I  hate  the  trouble  of 
managing  such  matters  myself.  Eemember,  however,  I  did  not  say  decidedly  a  plot 
against  the  state — I  only  say,  I  hope  to  discover,  by  this  man's  means,  a  foul  plot." 

"  If  it  be  a  plot  at  all,  there  must  be  treason  in  it,  or  sedition  at  least,"  said  the  Bailie — 
"  Will  you  bail  him  for  four  hundred  merks?" 

"  Four  hundred  merks  for  an  old  Blue-Gown!  Think  on  the  act  1701  regulating 
bail-bonds  ! — Strike  off  a  cipher  from  the  stun — I  am  content  to  bail  him  for  forty  merks." 

"  Well,  Sir.  Oldbuck,  everybody  in  Fairport  is  always  willing  to  oblige  you — and 
besides,  I  know  that  you  are  a  prudent  man,  and  one  that  would  be  as  unwilling  to  lose 
forty,  as  four  hundred  merks.  So  I  will  accept  your  bail,  mco  periculo — what  say  you 
to  that  law  phrase  again  ?  I  had  it  from  a  learned  counsel.  I  will  vouch  it,  my  lord,  he 
said,  meo  periculo." 

"  And  I  will  vouch  for  Edie  Ochiltree,  meo  periculo,  in  like  manner,"  said  Oldbuck. 
"  So  let  your  clerk  draw  out  the  bail-bond,  and  I  will  sign  it." 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Antiquary  communicated  to  Edie  the 
joyful  tidings  that  he  was  once  more  at  liberty,  and  directed  him  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Monkbarns-House,  to  which  he  himself  returned  with  liis  nephew,  after  having 
perfected  their  good  work. 


'  I 


Full  of  wise  saws  and   modern  instances 
As    rot    LlEl     I  I 


7    WISH   tn   Heaven,  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  next   morning  after 
breakfast,  "yon  would  Bpare  our  nerves,  and  doI  be  keeping  snapping 


*^~-?  <  1     "  £  'j 

'/)  •*'  M*    ■  '  l'l:lt  arquebuss  of  yours." 

3?  '  *T{P')  -v        "  Well,  Bir,  I  hi  sure  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you."  said  In*  nephew,  still 

•   jjTfe*    handling  lii-  fowling-piece; — "but  it's  a  capital  gun — it's  a  Joe  Manton, 

■^™  that  cost  fortj  guineas." 

"  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  nephew — there  i-  a  .lor  Miller  tor  your  Joe 

Manton,"  answered  the   Antiquary;   "I    am   glad    you  have   so   many  guineas   to  throw 

away." 

"  Every  one  has  their  fancy,  uncle, — you  are  fond  of  books." 

"  Ay,  Hector,"  said  the  uncle,  "and  if  my  collection  were  yours,  you  would  make  it 
fly  to  the  gunsmith,  tin1  horse-market,  the  dog-breaker,  —  CoemptOS  iimlti/in  nobiles 
libros — mtitiin  loricis  Tberit" 

"  I  coidd  not  use  your  books,  my  dear  uncle."  said  the  young  soldier,  "that's  true; 
and  you  will  do  well  to  provide  for  their  being  in  better  hands.  But  don't  let  the  faults 
of  my  lead   fall  on  my  heart  —  I  would    not  part  with  a  Cordcry  that   belonged  to  an  old 

friend,  to  get  a  set  ofhorses  like  Lord  GlenaUanV.'' 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,  lad  —  I  don't  think  you  would."  -aid  his  softening  relative. 
"  I  love  to  tea-.-  yon   a  little  sometimes  :   it    keeps  up  the  spirit  of  discipline  anil  habit  of 

subordination — Von  will  pa-*  your  time  happily  here  im\  Lng  me  to  command  you.  instead 
of  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  'Knight   in   Arms,'  a-    Milton  has   it;   and   instead   of  tie 
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French,"  be  continued,  relapsing  into  his  ironical  humour,  "you  have  the  Gens  humida 
ponti — for,  as  Virgil  says, 

Sternunt  se  somno  diverse  in'littore  phoca;, 

which  mi;_'lit  be  rendered, 

Here  phocse  slumber  on  the  beach, 

Within  our  Highland  Hector's  reach.  » 

Nay,  if  you  grow  angry  I  have  done.  Besides,  I  see  old  Edie  in  the  court-yard,  with 
whom  I  have  business.  Good-bye,  Hector — Do  you  remember  how  she  splashed  into  the 
sea  like  her  master  Proteus,  et  sejactu  dedit  teq-uof  in  ahum?" 

M'Intyre, — waiting,  however,  till  the  door  was  shut, — then  gave  way  to  the  natural 
impatience  of  his  temper. 

"  My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  in  his  way  the  kindest  ;  but  rather  than 
hear  any  more  about  that  cursed  phoca,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  I  would  exchange  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  never  see  his  face  again." 

Miss  M'Intyre,  gratefully  attached  to  her  uncle,  and  passionately  fond  of  her  brother, 
was,  on  such  occasions,  the  usual  envoy  of  reconciliation.  She  hastened  to  meet  her 
uncle  on  his  return,  before  he  entered  the  parlour. 

•■  "Well,  now,  Miss  "Womankind,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  imploring  countenance  ? — 
has  Juno  done  any  more  mischief?" 

"  No,  uncle ;  but  Juno's  master  is  in  such  fear  of  your  joking  him  about  the  seal — 
I  assure  you,  he  feels  it  much  more  than  you  would  wish ; — it's  very  silly  of  him,  to  be 
sure ;  but  then  you  can  turn  everybody  so  sharply  into  ridicule" 

"  "Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Oldbuck,  propitiated  by  the  compliment,  "  I  will  rein  in 
my  satire,  and,  if  possible,  speak  no  more  of  the  phoca — I  will  not  even  speak  of  sealing 
a  letter,  but  say  umph,  and  give  a  nod  to  you  when  I  want  the  wax-light — I  am  not 
monitoribus  asper,  but,  Heaven  knows,  the  most  mild,  quiet,  and  easy  of  human  beings, 
whom  sister,  niece,  and  nephew,  guide  just  as  best  pleases  them." 

With  this  little  panegyric  on  his  own  docility,  Mr.  Oldbuck  entered  the  parlour,  and 
proposed  to  his  nephew  a  walk  to  the  Mussel-crag.  "  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  of  a 
woman  at  Mucklebaekit's  cottage,"  he  observed,  "  and  I  would  willingly  have  a  sensible 
witness  with  me — so,  for  fault  of  a  better,  Hector,  I  must  be  contented  with  you." 

"  There  is  old  Edie,  sir,  or  Caxou — could  not  they  do  better  than  me  ?"  answered 
M'Intyre,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  his  uncle. 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  turn  me  over  to  pretty  companions,  and  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  your  politeness,"  replied  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "No,  sir,  I  intend  the  old  Blue-Gown 
shall  go  with  me — not  as  a  competent  witness,  for  he  is  at  present,  as  our  friend  Bailie 
Littlejohn  says  (blessings  on  his  learning  !)  tanquam  mspectus,  and  you  are  su&picione 
major,  as  our  law  has  it." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  major,  sir,"  said  Hector,  catching  only  the  last,  and,  to  a  soldier's 
car,  the  most  impressive  word  in  the  sentence, — "  but,  without  money  or  interest,  there 
is  little  chance  of  getting  the  step." 

"  Well,  well,  most  doughty  son  of  Priam,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "be  ruled  by  your 
friends,  and  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen — Come  away  with  me,  and  you  shall  see 
what  may  be  useful  to  you  should  you  ever  sit  upon  a  court-martial,  sir." 

"  I  have  been  on  many  a  regimental  court-martial,  sir,"  answered  Captain  M'Intyre. 
"  But  here's  a  new  cane  for  you." 

"  Much  obliged,  much  obliged." 

"  I  bought  it  from  our  drum-major,"  added  M'Intyre,  "  who  came  into  our  regiment 
from  the  Bengal  army  when  it  came  down  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  cut  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  I  assure  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  'tis  a  fine  ratan,  and  well  replaces  that  which  the  ph Bah  !  what 

was  I  going  to  say  ?" 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  Antiquary,  his  nephew,  and  the  old  beggar,  now  took  the 
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-ami-  towards  Mussil-orag     the  former  to  the  very  highest   mood  "!'  con nicating 

information,  and  the  others,  under  a  sense  of  former  obligation,  and  some  nope  for  future 
favours,  decently  attentive  to  receive  it.     The  uncle  and  nephew  walked  together,  the 

mendicant  al t  a  step  and  a  half  behind,  just  near  enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to 

Iii iii  by  a  slight  inclination  of  liis  neck,  and  without  the  trouble  of  turning  round. 
(Petrie,  in   his  Essay  on  Good-breeding,  dedicated   to   the  magistrates  of   Edinburgh, 

recom ids,  upon  his  own  experience,  as  tutor  in  a  family  of  distinction,  this  attitude 

to  all  led  captains,  tutor-,  dependents,  and  bottle-holders  of  every  description.)  Tims 
escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along  full  of  his  learning,  like  a  lordly  man  of  war,  and 
every  now  and  then  rawing  to  starboard  and  larboard  to  discharge  a  broadside  upon  his 
followers. 

■■  And  so  it  is  your  opinion,"  Baid  he  to  the  mendicant,  "that  this  windfall — this  area 
iniri.  as  Plautus  lias  it.  will  not  greatly  avail  Sir  Arthur  in  his  necessities  ':" 

■•  Unless  he  could  find  ten  times  as  much,"  said  the  beggar,  "and  that  I  am  sair 
doubtful  of  j — I  heard  Puggie  t  hxock,  and  the  tother  thief  of  a  Bheriff-officer,  or  messenger, 
speaking  about  it  — anil  things  arc  ill  all'  when  the  like  o'  them  can  speak  crousely  about 
ony  gentleman's  affairs.  1  doubt  sir  Arthur  will  be  in  stane  wa's  for  debt,  unless  there's 
su  it't  help  and  certain." 

■•  You  Bpeak  like  a  Tool."  Baid  the  Antiquary. — "  Nephew,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
that  iii  this  happy  country  no  man  can  he  legally  imprisoned  for  debt." 

••  In. l.,d.  -ir?"sai.l  M-Intyre;  -I  never  knew  that  before— that  part  of  our  law 
would  -nit  some  of  our  mess  well." 

••  Ami  if  they  arena  confined  lor  debt,"  said  Ochiltree,  "what  is't  that  tempts  sac  mony 
puir  creature-  to  bide  in  the  tolbooth  o'  Fairport  yonder? — they  a' say  they  were  put  there 
by  their  creditors — Od!  they  maun  like  it  better  than  1  do,  it'  they're  there o' free  will." 

"  A  very  natural  observation,  Edie,  and  many  of  your  betters  would  make  the  same; 
hut  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  ignorance  of  the  feudal  system.  Hector,  be  so  good  as 
to  attend,  unless  you  are  looking  out  tor  another Ahem  !"    Hector  compelled  himself 

to  give   attention    at    this   hint.)     -'And   you,   Edie,  it    may  lie   useful   to  you.  nrum  <<><j- 

nosa  re  causat.  The  nature  ami  origin  of  warrant  tor  caption  is  a  thing  haud  alienum  a 
Scavola  ttudiis. — You  must  know  then,  once  more,  that  nobody  can  he  arrested  in 
Scotland  for  debt." 

"  I  haena  muckle  concern  wi'  that,  Monkbarns," said  the  old  man,  "for  naebody  wail 
trust  a  bodle  to  a  gaberlunzie." 

"  I  pr'ythee,  peace,  man As  a  compulsitor,  therefore,  of  payment,  that  being  a 

thing  to  which  no  debtor  is  naturally  inclined,  a-  I  have  too  much  reason  to  warrant 
from  the  experience  I  have  had  with  my  own, — we  had  first  the  letters  of  lour  forms,  a 
sort  of  gentle  invitation,  by  which  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  interesting  himself,  as  a 
monarch  should,  in  the  regulation  of  his  subjects'  private  affairs,  at  first  by  mild  exhor- 
tation, and  afterwards  by  letters  Of  more  strict  enjoinment  and  more  hard  compulsion 

What  do  vmi  see  extraordinary  about  that  bird.  Sector?— it's  but  a  seaman." 

•'  It'-  a  pietarnie,  sir,"  stud  Edie. 

••  Well,  what  an  if  it  were — what  does  that  signify  at  present? — But  I  sec  you're 
impatient  ;  SO  I  will  waive  the  letter-  of  four  form-,  and  come  to  the  modern  process  of 
diligence.  You  suppose,  now.  a  man's  committed  to  prison  because  he  cannot  pay  his 
d.-bt?     Quite  otherwise :  the  truth  is,  the  king  is  so  g 1  as  to  interfere  at  the  request 

of  the  creditor,  and  to  -end  the  debtor  hi-  royal  command  to  do  him  justice  within  a 
certain  tiim — fifteen  day-,  or  six,  a-  the  ea-e  may  be.  Will,  the  man  resists  and  di-ol„N  -  : 
what  follow-?     Why,  that   lie-   be  lawfully  and  rightfully  declared    a  rebel  to  our  gracious 

sovereign,  whose  command  he  has  disobeyed,  and  that  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn  at  the 

market-place  of  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.     Ami  he  i-  then  legally  impri- 

I.  not  on  account  of  any  civil   debt,  but   because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the 
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nival  mandate.     What  say  you  to  that,  Hector? — there's  something  yon  never  knew 
i«  fore."* 

••  No,  uncle  ;  but,  I  own,  it'  I  wanted  money  to  pay  my  debts,  I  would  rather  thank 
the  king  id  send  me  some,  than  to  declare  me  a  rebel  for  not  doing  what  I  could  not  do." 

'•  Your  education  has  not  led  you  to  consider  these  things,''  replied  his  uncle;  "you 
are  incapable  of  estimating  the  elegance  of  the  legal  fiction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
reconciles  that  duress,  which,  tor  the  protection  of  commerce,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  extend  towards  refractory  debtors,  with  the  mQSt  scrupulous  attention  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  the  unenlightened  Hector  ;  "  but  if  a  man  must  pay  his 
debt  or  go  to  jail,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  he  goes  as  a  debtor  or  a  rebel,  I  should 
think.  But  you  say  this  command  of  the  king's  gives  a  license  of  so  many  days — Now, 
egad,  were  I  in  the  scrape,  I  would  beat  a  march  and  leave  the  king  and  the  creditor  to 
settle  it  among  themselves  before  they  came  to  extremities." 

"  So  wad  I,"  said  Edie  ;  "  I  wad  gie  them  leg-bail  to  a  certainty." 

"  True,"  replied  Monkbarns  ;  "  but  those  whom  the  law  suspects  of  being  unwilling  to 
abide  her  formal  visit,  she  proceeds  with  by  means  of  a  shorter  and  more  unceremonious 
call,  as  dealing  with  persons  on  whom  patience  and  favour  would  be  utterly  thrown  away." 

"  Ay,"  said  Ochiltree,  "that  will  be  what  they  ca'  the  fugie-warrants — I  hae  some 
skeel  in  them.  There's  Border-warrants  too  in  the  south  country,  unco  rash  uncanny 
things  ; — I  was  taen  up  on  ane  at  Saint  James's  Fair,  and  keepit  in  the  auld  kirk  at  Kelso 
the  haill  day  and  night ;  and  a  cauld  goustie  place  it  was,  I'se  assure  ye. — But  whatna 
wife's  this,  \vi'  her  creel  on  her  back  ?     It's  puir  Maggie  hersell,  I'm  thinking." 

It  was  so.  The  poor  woman's  sense  of  her  loss,  if  not  diminished,  was  become  at  least 
mitigated  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  attending  to  the  means  of  supporting  her  family  ; 
and  her  salutation  to  Oldbuck  was  made  in  an  odd  mixture  between  the  usual  language 
of  solicitation  with  which  she  plied  her  customers,  and  the  tone  of  lamentation  for  her 
recent  calamity. 

"  How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day,  Monkbarns  ?  I  havena  had  the  grace  yet  to  come  down  to 
thank  your  honour  for  the  credit  ye  did  puir  Steenie,  wi'  laying  his  head  in  a  rath  grave, 
puir  fallow." — Here  she  whimpered  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  blue  apron — 
"  But  the  fishing  comes  on  no  that  ill,  though  the  gudeman  hasna  had  the  heart  to  gang 
to  sea  himsell — Atweel  I  wad  fain  tell  him  it  wad  do  him  gude  to  put  hand  to  wark — 
but  I'm  maist  fear'd  to  speak  to  him — and  it's  an  unco  thing  to  hear  ane  o'  us  speak  that 
gate  o'  a  man — However,  I  hae  some  dainty  caller  haddies,  and  they  sail  be  but  three 
shillings  the  dozen,  for  I  hae  nae  pith  to  drive  a  bargain  e'ennow,  and  maun  just  tak 
what  ony  Christian  body  will  gie,  wi'  few  words  and  nae  flyting." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Hector?"  said  Oldbuck,  pausing:  "  I  got  into  disgrace  with  my 
womankind  for  making  a  bad  bargain  with  her  before.  These  maritime  animals,  Hector, 
are  unlucky  to  our  family." 

"  Pooh,  sir,  what  would  you  do  ? — give  poor  Maggie  what  she  asks,  or  allow  me  to 
send  a  dish  of  fish  up  to  Monkbarns." 

And  he  held  out  the  money  to  her  ;  but  Maggie  drew  back  her  hand.  "  Na,  na, 
Captain  ;  ye're  ower  young  and  ower  free  o'  your  siller — ye  should  never  tak  a  fish-wife's 
first  bode  ;  and  troth  I  think  maybe  a  flyte  wi'  the  auld  housekeeper  at  Monkbarns,  or 
Miss  Grizel,  would  do  me  some  gude — And  I  want  to  see  what  that  hellicate  quean 
Jenny  Ritherout's  doing — folk  said  she  wasna  weel — She'll  be  vexing  hersell  about 
Steenie,  the  silly  tawpie,  as  if  he  wad  ever  hae  lookit  ower  his  shouther  at  the  like  o' 

*  The  doctrine  of  Monkbarns  on  the  origin  of  imprisonment  for  civil  debt  in  Scotland,  may  appear  somewhat  whimsical,  but 
was  referred  to,  and  admitted  to  be  correct,  by  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Scottish  Court,  on  5th  December  1828,  in  the  case 
of  Thorn  v.  Black.  In  fact,  the  Scottish  law  is  in  this  particular  more  jealous  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  than  any 
other  code  in  Europe. 
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her!  Wni,  Monkbams,  they're  bran  caller  baddies,  and  they'll  bid  me  unco  little 
indeed  at  the  house  if  ye  want  crappit-heads  the  day." 

And  bo  "ii  she  paced  with  her  burden,  —  grief,  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  of  her 
betters,  and  the  habitual  love  of  traffic  and  of  gain,  chasing  each  other  through  her 

thoughts. 

"  And  now  thai  we  are  before  the  d ■  of  their  hut,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  1  wail  lain  ken. 

Monkbams,  what  has  gar'd  ye  plague  yoursell  wi'  me  a'  this  length?  1  tell  ye  Bincerely 
1  hae  nae  pleasure  in  ganging  in  there.  1  downs  bide  to  think  how  the  young  bae  fa'en 
on  a'  sides  o'  me,  and  left  me  an  useless  auld  stump  wi'  hardly  a  green  leaf  on't." 

'•  This  old  woman,"  said  Oldbuck,  ••sent  you  on  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan, 
did  she  not ':" 

"  Ay!"  saiJ  the  surprised  mendicant :  "how  ken  ye  that  sae  weel?" 

"  Lord  Glenallan  told  me  himself,"  answered  the  Antiquary ;  "  so  there  is  no 
delation— mi  breach  of  trust  on  your  pari  ;  and  as  he  wishes  me  to  take  her  evidence 
down  on  some  important  family  matter--.  I  chose  to  bring  you  with  me,  because  in  her 
situation,  hovering  between  dotage  and  consciousness,  it  is  possible  thai  your  voice  and 
appearance  max  awaken  train-  of  recollection  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  means 
of  exciting.     The  human  mind — —  what  are  you  about,  Hector?" 

■■  I  was  only  whistling  for  the  dog,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain;  "she  always  roves  too 
w  id> — I  knew  1  should  be  troublesome  to  you." 

'■  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  resuming  the  subject  of  bis  disquisition — 
"  The  human  mind  is  to  be  treated  like  a  skein  of  ra\  elled  -ilk.  where  you  must  cautiously 
secure  one  free  end  before  you  can  make  any  progress  in  disentangling  it." 

"I  kin  naetliing  about  that,"  said  the  gaherlunzie  ;  "but  an  my  auld  acquaintance  be 
In  r-i  II.  or  onything  like  hersell,  Bhe  may  come  to  wind  us  a  pirn.  It's  fearsome  baith  to 
Bee  and  hear  her  when  she  wampishes  about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English,  and  speaks 
B8  it  she  were  a  prent  book,  let  a-be  an  auld  lisber's  wife.  But,  indeed,  -he  had  a  grand 
education,  and  was  niuckle  taen  out  afore  she  married  an  unco  bit  beneath  hersell.  Sin's 
aiihler  than  me  by  half  a  Score  years — but  I  mind  weel  enough  they  made  as  muckle 
wark  about  her  making  a  lialf-unrk  marriage  wi'  Simon  Mucklebackit,  this  Saunders's 
father.  :  s  if  she  had  been  ane  o'  the  gentry.  But  she  got  into  favour  again,  and  then  she 
losl  it  again,  as  I  Ian-  heard  her  son  say,  when  he  was  a  muckle  chichi ;  and  then  they 
got  muckle  siller,  and  left  the  Countess's  land,  and  settled  here.  But  things  never  throve 
wi'  tin  in.  Howsomever,  sin's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an  sin:  win  to  her  English,  as 
I  hae  heard  her  do  at  an  orra  time.  sh,.  may  come  to  fickle  us  a'." 
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Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmarked  and  silent, 
As  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. — 
Late  she  rocked  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give  ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en 
An  angle  with  the  sky,  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Each   wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less, 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  as  motionless.  Old  Play. 


5Sj ^^'*?4'^§f'  S  tne  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
(ffiw^S«bWS^  shrill  tremulous  voice  of  Elspeth  chanting  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild 
l\-  fe  and  doleful  recitative. 
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'  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 
For  they  come  of  a  geutle  kind." 


A  diligent  collector  of  these  legendary  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  his  foot  refused  to  cross 
the  threshold  when  his  ear  was  thus  arrested,  and  his  hand  instinctively  took  pencil  and 
memorandum-book.  From  time  to  time  the  old  woman  spoke  as  if  to  the  children — "  O 
ay,  hinnies,  whisht  !  whisht !  and  I'll  begin  a  bonnier  ane  that — 


"  Now  haud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle, 

And  listen,  great  and  sma\ 
And  1  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  Earl 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 


*  The  cronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 
And  doun  the  Don  and  a'. 
And  hieland  and  lawland  may  mournfu 
For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 
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1  dinna  mind  the  neisf  verse  wee! — my  memory's  railed,  and  there's  unco  thoughts  come 
ower  me — God  keep  us  frae  temptation  !" 

Sere  her  voice  sunk  in  indistinct  muttering. 

"  It's  a  historical  ballad,"  .— :  i  i  1 1  Oldbuck,  eagerly,  "a  genuine  ;>ncl  undoubted  fragment 
of  minstrelsy  !  Percy  would  admire  its  simplicity — Bitson  could  not  impugn  its 
authenticity." 

•  Ay.  but  it's  n  sad  tiling,"  said  Ochiltree,  "to  see  human  nature  sae  far  owcrtaen  as 
to  be  aHrling  at  auld  Bangs  on  the  back  of  a  hiss  like  hers." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  tin-  Antiquary — "she  has  gotten  the  thread  of  the  story  again. 
— And  as  In-  -poke,  she  sung — 

•'  They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  ■' 
They  hae  hridled  a  hundred  black, 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  eaeh  horse's  head, 
And  a  good  knight  upon  his  hack." 

"Chafron!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary, — "equivalent,  perhaps,  to  cheveron; — the 
word's  worth  a  dollar," — and  down  it  went  in  his  red  book. 

"  They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile,  "  The  great  Earl  in  his  stirrups  stood 

A  mile,  hut  baxelj  ten.  Thai  Highland  boil  to     e 

Wlu-n  Donald  came  branking  down  the  brae,  Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and  good 

Wi"  twenty  thoueand  men.  May  prove  ajeopardie  : 

"  Their  tartans  they  were  waving  wide.  "  '  What  wnuldst  thou  do.  my  squire  so  gay, 

Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear.  That  ride,  beside  niy  revue. 

Their  pflHrOCha  rung  frae  side  to  side,  Were  ye  Glenallan'fl  Earl  the  day, 

Would  deafen  ye  to  hear.  And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  ? 

'    '  To  lurn  the  rem  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wondrous  peril, 
Wh.it  would  ye  do  now.  Hiil.tntl  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl! ' 

Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies,  that  this  Roland  Cheyne,  for  as  poor  and  auld  as  I  sit  in  the 
chimney-neuk,  was  my  forbear,  and  an  awfu'  man  he  was  that  day  in  the  fight,  but 
specially  after  the  Earl  had  fa'en,  for  he  blamed  himsell  for  the  counsel  he  gave,  to 
fight  before  Mar  came  up  wi'  Mearns,  and  Aberdeen,  and  Angus." 

Hit  voice  rose  and  became  more  animated  as  she  recited  the  warlike  counsel  of  her 
ancestor — 

■'  '  Were  1  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide,  "  '  If  they  liae  twenty  thousand  bladl    . 

And  ye  were  Koland  fin  ■  And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 

The  spur  should  he  in  my  horse's  side,  Vet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane.  And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

"  '  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rude, 
As  thrani  b  'ii  moorland  fern, 
Then  in  er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blude 
Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne.'" 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  nephew  r"  said  Oldbuck  ; — "you  observe  your  Gaelic  ancestors 
urn    ii, it  held  in  high  repute  formerly  by  the  Lowland  warriors." 

"I  hear,"  said  Hector,  "a  silly  old  woman  ring  a  -illy  old  song.  I  am  surprised,  sir. 
that  you,  who  will  not  listen  to  Ossian's  songs  of  Selma,  can  be  pleased  with  such  trash. 
I  vow,  1  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  worse  hall  penny  ballad  ;  I  don't  believe  you  could 
match  it  in  any  pedlar's  pack  in  the  country.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  the 
honour  of  tin'  Highlands  could  be  affected  by  such  doggrel." — .And,  tossing  up  his  head, 
In    snuffed  the  air  indignantly. 

Apparently  the  old  woman  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices  ;  for,  ceasing  her  song,  she 
called  out,  "  Come  in,  sirs,  come  in — good-will  never  halted  at  the  door-stane." 

They  entered,  and  found  to  their  surprise  Elspeth  alone,  sitting  "  ghastly  on  the  hearth," 
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like  the  personification  of  Old  Age  in  the  Hunter-.-  song  of  the  <  >w  1.  "  w  rinkled,  tattered, 
vile,  dim-eyed,  discoloured,  torpid." 

"  They're  a'  out,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  ;  "  but  an  ye  will  sit  a  blink,  somebody  will 
be  in.  If  ye  hae  business  wi'  1113-  gude-daughter,  or  my  son,  they'll  be  in  belyve, —  I 
never  speak  on  business  mysell.  Bairns,  gie  them  seats — the  bairns  are  a'  gane  out,  I 
trow," — looking  around  her  ; — "  I  was  crooning  to  kee]>  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since  ;  but 
they  hae  eruppen  out  some  gate.  Sit  down,  sirs,  they'll  be  in  belyve  ;"  and  she  dis- 
missed her  spindle  from  her  hand  to  twirl  upon  tlje  floor,  and  soon  seemed  exclusively 
occupied  in  regulating  its  motion,  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  strangers  as  she 
appeared  indifferent  to  their  rank  or  business  there. 

"I  wish,"  said  Oldbuek,  "  she  would  resume  that  canticle,  or  legendary  fragment.  I 
always  suspected  there  was  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  before  the  main  battle  of  the  Harlaw. "t 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Edie,  "had  ye  not  better  proceed  to  the  business  that 
brought  us  a'  here  ?  I'se  engage  to  get  ye  the  sang  ony  time." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Edie — Do  mani/s — I  submit.  But  how  shall  we  manage  ? 
She  sits  there,  the  very  image  of  dotage.  Speak  to  her,  Edie — try  if  you  can  make  her 
recollect  having  sent  you  to  Glenallan- House," 

Edie  rose  accordingly,  and,  crossing  the  floor,  placed  himself  in  the  same  position 
which  he  had  occupied  during  his  former  conversation  with  her.  "  I'm  fain  to  see  ye 
looking  sae  weel,  cummer  ;  the  mair,  that  the  black  ox  has  tramped  on  ye  since  I  was 
aneath  your  roof-tree." 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspeth  ;  but  rather  from  a  general  idea  of  misfortune,  than  any  exact 
recollection  of  what  had  happened, — "  there  has  been  distress  amang  us  of  late — I  wonder 
how  younger  folk  bide  it — I  bide  it  ill.  I  canna  hear  the  wind  whistle,  and  the  sea  roar, 
but  I  think  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up,  and  some  o'  them  struggling  in  the  waves  ! 
—  Eh,  sirs  ;  sic  weary  dreams  as  folk  hae  between  sleeping  and  waking,  before  they  win 
to  the  lang  sleep  and  the  sound  !  I  could  amaist  think  whiles  my  son,  or  else  Steenie,  my 
oe,  was  dead,  and  that  I  had  seen  the  burial.  Isna  that  a  queer  dream  for  a  daft  auld 
carline  ?  What  for  should  ony  o'  them  dee  before  me  ? — it's  out  o'  the  course  o'  nature, 
ye  ken." 

"  I  think  you'll  make  very  little  of  this  stupid  old  woman,"  said  Hector, — who  still 
nourished,  perhaps,  some  feelings  of  the  dislike  excited  by  the  disparaging  mention  of 
his  countrymen  in  her  lay — "  I  think  you'll  make  but  little  of  her,  sir  ;  and  it's  wasting 
our  time  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  her  dotage." 

"  Hector."  said  the  Antiquary  indignantly,  "  if  you  do  not  respect  her  misfortunes, 
respect  at  least  her  old  age  and  grey  hairs  :  tliis  is  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  finely 
treated  by  the  Latin  poet — 


Omni 


Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nee 
Nomina  servorum,  nee  vultus  agnoscit  amici, 
Cum  queis  preterita  ccenavit  nocte,  nee  illos 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit." 

"  That's  Latin  !"  said  Elspeth,  rousing  herself  as  if  she  attended  to  the  lines,  which 
the  Antiquary  recited  with  great  pomp  of  diction — "  that's  Latin  !"  and  she  cast  a  wild 
glance  around  her — "  Has  there  a  priest  fund  me  out  at  last  ?" 

*  See  Mrs.  Grant  on  the  Highland  Superstitions,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  for  this  fine  translation  from  the  Gaelic. 

T  The  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  here  and  formerly  referred  to.  might  be  said  to  determine  whether  the  Gaelic  or  the  Saxon 
race  should  he  predominant  in  Scotland.  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  at  that  period  the  power  of  an  independent  sove- 
reign, laid  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Ross  during  the  Regency  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany.  To  enlorce  his  supposed  right,  he 
ravaged  the  north  with  a  large  army  of  Highlanders  and  Islesmen.  He  was  encountered  at  Harlaw,  in  the  Garioch,  by  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  nobility  and  gentry  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent  The  battle  was  bloody 
and  indecisive ;  but  the  invader  was  obi  iged  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  he  sustained,  and  afterwards  was  compelled 
to  make  submission  to  the  Regent,  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Ross :  so  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  field  were  gained  by 
the  Saxons.    The  battle  of  Harlaw  was  fought  24th  July,  Mil. 
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"  You  see,  nephew,  ber  comprehension  is  almost  equal  t"  your  own  of  that  lino 
passage." 

••  I  hope  yon  think,  sir,  that  1  knew  it  to  be  Latin  as  well  as  she  did?" 

••  Why,  a-  t<>  that— — But  Btay,  she  i-  about  to  -peak." 

••I  «ill  have  aopriesl — none,"  said  the  beldam,  with  impot,  ut  vehemence;  "as  I  haw- 
Bred  1  will  die— none  shall  say  that  1  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to  .sue  my 
soul  !" 

"That  bespoke  a  foul  conscience,"  said  the  mendicant ; — "I  wuss  she  wad  mak  a  clean 
breast,  an  it  were  hut  for  her  ain  sake  j"  and  he  again  assailed  her. 

■■  Wirl.  gudewife,  I  did  your  errand  to  the  Yerl." 

"  To  what  Marl  ?    1  ken  nae  Karl  : — I  ken'd  a  Countess  ance — I  wish  to  Heaven  Iliad 

never  ken'd  her  !  lor  by  that  acquaintance,  neighb ',  there  cam,"     and  she  counted  her 

withered  fingers  a-  she  spoke — "first   Pride,  then   .Malice,   then   Revenge,  then   False 

Witness  :    and    Murder    tirl'd    at    the    door-pin,    it'    he    eamna    hen.      And    werena  thae. 

pleasant  guests,  think  ye,  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  ae  woman's  heart  ?    I  trow  there 

was  routh  o'  .• panj ." 

"But,  cummer,"  continued  the  beggar,  "  it  wasna  the  Countess  of  Glenallan  I  meant, 

but  her  son,  him  that  was  Lord  (ieraldin." 

■•  I  mind  it  now,"  -he  said  ;    "  1  saw  him  no  thai  Lang  syne,  and  we  had  a  heavy  ,-peech 

thegither. — Eh,  sirs!  the  comely  young  lord  i-  turned  as  auld  and  frail  as  I  am:  it's 

muckle  that  sorrow  ami  heartbreak,  and  crossing  of  true  Love,  will  do  wi' young  blood. 

Bui  suldna  hi-  mither  hae  lo'oMt  to  that  herseU  ? — we  were  hut  to  do  her  bidding,  ye  ken. 

I  am  sure  there's  naebody  can  blame  me — he  wasna  my  son,  and  she  was  my  mistress. 

'i  '   ken  how  the  rhyme  Bays — I  hae  maist  forgotten  how  to  sing,  or  else  the  tune's  left 

my  auld  head — 

lie  turn'd  him  right  and  round  again, 
Said,  Scorn  mi  at  my  mither ; 

i  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  ane 
Hut  minnie  ne'er  anither. 

Then  he  was  but  of  the  half  blade,  ye  ken,  and  her's  was  the  right  Glenallan  after  a'. 
,\:i,  na,  I  maun  never  maen  doing  and  Buffering  for  the  Countess  Joseelin — never  will  I 
maen  for  that." 

Then  drawing  her  Max  from  the  distaff,  with  the  dogged  air  of  one  who  is  resolved  to 
confess  nothing,  she  resumed  her  interrupted  occupation. 

"I  hae  beard,"  -aid  the  mendicant,  taking  his  cue  from  what  Oldhuck  had  told  him  of 
the  family  history — "I  hae  heard,  cummer,  that  Mime  ill  tongue  Buld  hae  come  between 
the  Karl,  that'.-  Lord  (  b-raldin.  and  hi-  young  bride." 

•■  111  tongue  ?"  -he  -aid.  in  hasty  alarm  ;  "  anil  what  had  she  to  fear  frae  an  ill  tongue-? 
— -he  was  guile  and  fail'  eneugh — at  least  a'  body  said  sae.  But  had  .-he  keepit  her  ain 
tongue  all'  ither  folk,  she  might  hae  been  living  like  a  leddy  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane. 
yet." 

"But  I  hae  heard  sae,  gudewife,"  continued  Ochiltree,  •■there  was  a  clatter  in  the 
country,  that  her  husband  and  her  were  ower  sibb  wdien  they  married." 

••  Wha  durst  speak  o'  that  ?"  said  the  old  woman  hastily  ;  "  wha  durst  say  they  were 
married  ? — wha  kend  o'  that  ? — Not  the  Countess — not  I.  If  they  wedded  in  secret, 
they  were  severed  in  secret — They  drank  of  the  fountains  of  their  ain  deceit." 

■•  No.  wretched  beldam  !"  exclaimed  Oldhuck,  who  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  "they 
drank  the  poison  thai  yon  and  your  wicked  mistress  prepared  for  them." 

"11a.  ha  !"  -he  replied,  "I  aye  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  It's  but  sitting  silent 
when  they  examine  im  —  there'-  nae  torture  in  our  day-  :  and  if  there  is,  let  them  rend 
in.    ! — It's  ill  o'  tin;  vassal's  mouth  that  betray-  the  bread  it  eats." 
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"Speak  to  her,  Edie,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "  Bhe  knows  your  voice,  and  answers  to  it 

most  readily." 

"  We  shall  mat  naething  mair  out  o'  her,"  said  Ochiltree.  "  When  she  has  clinkit 
hersell  down  that  way,  and  faulded  her  arms,  she  winna  speak  a  word,  they  say,  lor  weeks 
thegithcr.  And  besides,  to  my  thinking,  her  face  is  sair  changed  since  we  cam  in. 
However,  I'se  try  her  aince  mair  to  satisfy  your  honour. — So  ye  canna  keep  in  mind, 
cummer,  that  your  auld  mistress,  the  Countess  Joscelin,  has  been  removed?" 

"Removed  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  for  that  name  ngver  failed  to  produce  its  usual  effect 
upon  her  ;  "  then  we  maun  a'  follow  ; — a'  maun  ride  when  she  is  in  the  saddle.  Tell 
them  to  let  Lord  Geraldin  ken  we're  on  before  them.  Bring  my  hood  and  scarf — ye 
wadna  hae  me  gang  in  the  carriage  wi'  my  leddy,  and  my  hair  in  this  fashion  ?" 

She  raised  her  shrivelled  arms,  and  seemed  busied  like  a  woman  who  puts  on  her  cloak 
to  go  abroad,  then  dropped  them  slowly  and  stiffly  ;  and  the  same  idea  of  a  journey  still 
floating  apparently  through  her  head,  she  proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  interrupted  manner, — 
"  Call  Miss  Neville — What  do  you  mean  by  Lady  Geraldin  ?  I  said  Eveline  Neville,  not 
Lady  Geraldin — there's  no  Lady  Geraldin  ;  tell  her  that,  and  bid  her  change  her  wet 
gown,  and  no'  look  sae  pale.  Bairn  !  what  should  she  do  wi'  a  bairn  ? — maidens  hae 
nane,  I  trow. — Teresa — Teresa — my  lady  calls  us  ! — Bring  a  candle  ; — the  grand  staircase 
is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight — We  are  coming,  my  lady  !"  With  these  words  she  sunk 
back  on  the  settle,  and  from  thence  sidelong  to  the  floor.* 

Edie  ran  to  support  her,  but  hardly  got  her  in  his  arms,  before  he  said,  "  It's  a'  ower — 
she  has  passed  away  even  with  that  last  word." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Oldbuck,  hastily  advancing,  as  did  his  nephew.  But  nothing  was 
more  certain.  She  had  expired  with  the  last  hurried  word  that  left  her  lips  ;  and  all  that 
remained  before  them  were  the  mortal  relics  of  the  creature  who  had  so  long  struggled 
with  an  internal  sense  of  concealed  guilt,  joined  to  all  the  distresses  of  age  and  poverty. 

"  God  grant  that  she  be  gane  to  a  better  place  !"  said  Edie,  as  he  looked  on  the  lifeless 
body  ;  "  but  oh  !  there  was  something  lying  hard  and  heavy  at  her  heart.  I  have  seen 
mony  a  ane  dee,  baith  in  the  field  o'  battle,  and  a  fair-strae  death  at  hame  ;  but  I  wad 
rather  see  them  a  ower  again,  as  sic  a  fearfu'  flitting  as  hers !" 

"  We  must  call  in  the  neighbours,"  said  Oldbuck,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  "  and  give  warning  of  this  additional  calamity.  I  wish 
she  could  have  been  brought  to  a  confession.     And,  though  of  far  less  consequence, 

*  The  concluding  circumstance  of  Elspeth's  death  is  taken  from  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  at  the  funeral  of  John, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  that  accomplished  nobleman  must  remember,  that  he  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  creating  and  possessing  a  most  curious  and  splendid  library,  than  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  literary 
treasures  it  contained.  In  arranging  his  books,  fetching  and  replacing  the  volumes  which  he  wanted,  and  carrying  on  all  the 
necessary  intercourse  which  a  man  of  letters  holds  with  his  library,  it  was  the  Duke's  custom  to  employ,  not  a  secretary  or 
librarian,  but  a  livery  servant,  called  Archie,  whom  habit  had  made  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  library,  that  he  knew 
every"  book,  as  a  shepherd  does  the  individuals  of  his  flock,  by  what  is  called  headmark,  and  could  bring  his  master  whatever 
volume  he  wanted,  and  afford  all  the  mechanical  aid  the  Duke  required  in  his  literary  researches.  To  secure  the  attendance 
of  Archie,  there  was  a  bell  hung  in  his  room,  which  was  used  on  no  occasion  except  to  call  him  individually  to  the  Duke's 
study. 

His  Grace  died  in  Saint  James's  Square,  London,  in  the  year  1804 ;  the  body  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Scotland,  to  lie  in  state 
at  his  mansion  of  Fleurs,  and  to  be  removed  from  thence  to  the  family  burial-place  at  Bowden. 

At  this  time,  Archie,  who  had  been  long  attacked  by  a  liver  complaint,  was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  that  disease.  Yet  he 
prepared  himself  to  accompany  the  body  of  the  master  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  waited  upon.  The  medical 
persons  assured  him  he  could  not  survive  the  journey.  It  signified  nothing,  he  said,  whether  he  died  in  England  or  Scotland ; 
he  was  resolved  to  assist  in  rendering  the  last  honours  to  the  kind  master  from  whom  he  had  been  inseparable  for  so  many 
years,  even  if  he  should  expire  in  the  attempt  The  poor  invalid  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Duke's  body  to  Scotland  ;  but 
when  they  reached  Fleurs  he  was  totally  exhausted,  and  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  in  a  sort  of  stupor  which  announced  speedy 
dissolution.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  removing  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  to  the  place  of  burial,  the  private  bell 
by  which  he  was  wont  to  summon  his  attendant  to  his  study,  was  rung  violently.  This  might  easily  happen  in  the  confusion 
of  such  a  scene,  although  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  prefer  believing  that  the  bell  sounded  of  its  own  accord.  Ring, 
however,  it  did ;  and  Archie,  roused  by  the  well-known  summons,  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  faltered,  in  broken  accents.  "  Yes, 
my  Lord  Duke— yes— I  will  wc  '  on  your  Grace  instantly ;"  and  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back 
and  expired. 
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I  could  have  wished  to  transcribe  that  metrical  fragment.  But  Beaven's  will  must  be 
done  !" 

Th.  v  [efi  the  lmt  accordingly,  and  gave  the  alarm  in  the  hamlet,  whose  matrons 
instantrj  assembled  to  compose  the  limbs  and  arrange  the  body  of  her  who  might  be 
considered  as  the  mother  of  their  settlement.  Oldbuek  promi.-ed  his  assistance  for  the 
funeral 

•■  lour  honour,"  said  Alison  Breck,  who  was  next  in  age  to  the  deceased,  "suld  Bend 
ilnun  something  to  us  for  keeping  up  our  hearts  at  the  lykewake,  for  a'  Saunders's  gin, 
|niir  man,  was  drucken  out  at  the  burial  o'  Steenie,  and  well  no  gel  mony  to  -it  dry- 
lipped  aside  the  corpse.  Elspeth  was  unco  clever  in  her  young  days,  as  I  can  mind  right 
wed.  bnt  there  was  aye  a  word  o'  her  no  being  thai  chancy.  Ane  suldna  speak  ill  o'the 
dead — mair  by  token,  o'  one's  cummer  and  neighbour — but  there  was  queer  things 
.-aid  about  a  teddy  and  a  bairn  or  -he  left  the  Oraigburnfoot.  And  sao.  in  gude  troth. 
it  will  be  a  puir  tyke-wake,  unless  your  honour  sends  us  something  to  keep  us 
cracking." 

"You  shall  have  some  whisky,"  answered  Oldbuek,  "the   rather  that  you   have  pre- 

1  the  proper  word  for  that  ancient  custom  of  watching  the  dead. — You  observe, 

Elector,   this  U   genuine   Teutonic,    from  the  Gothic   Lciiliiunn,   a  corpse.     It    is  quite 

erroneously    called    Late-wake,    though    Brand    favours    that    modern    corruption    and 

del  ivation." 

"  I  In  lieve,"  said  Hector  to  himself,  "  my  uncle  would  give  away  Monkbarns  to  any 
one  who  would  come  to  ask  it  in  genuine  Teutonic  !  Not  a  drop  of  whisky  would  the  old 
creatures  have  got,  had  their  president  asked  it  for  the  use  of  the  Late-wake." 

While  Oldbuek  was  gh  ing  some  farther  directions,  and  promising  as.-istancv,  a  servant 
of  Sir  Arthur's  came  riding  very  hard  along  the  sands,  and  stopped  his  horse  when  he 
saw  the  Antiquary.     "Therehad  something."  he  said,  "very  particular  happened  at  the 

Castle" — (lie  could  not,  Or  would  not,  explain  what) — "and  Miss  Wardoiir  had  sent  him 
off  express  to  Monkbarns.  to  beg  that  Mr.  Oldbuek  would  come  to  them  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

••  I  am  afraid."  said  the  Antiquary,  "  his  course  also  is  drawing  to  a  close.  What  can 
1  do?" 

••  I  to,  -ir  ':"  exclaimed  Hector,  with  his  characteristic  impatience, — "  get  on  the  horsi . 
anil  turn  his  head  homeward — you  will  be  at  Knockwinnock  Castle  in  ten  minutes." 

"He  is  quite  a  free  goer."  said  the  servant,  dismounting  to  adjust  the  girths  and 
stirrup-. — "he  only  pulls  a  little  if  he  feel-  a  deadweight  on  him." 

"I  should  soon  be  a  dead  weight  off  him,  my  friend."  said  the  Antiipiary. — "What 
the  devil,  n.phew.  are  you  weary  of  me?  or  do  you  suppose  me  weary  of  my  life,  thai  I 
-l.ould  gel  on  the  back  of  such  a  Bucephalus  as  that  ?  No,  no.  my  friend,  if  I  am  to  be 
at  Knockwinnock  to-day.  it  must  be  by  walking  quietly  forward  on  my  own  feet,  which 
I  will  do  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Captain  M'lntwv  may  ride  that  animal  himself, 
if  he  pleases." 

"1  have  little  hope  I  could  be  of  any  use,  uncle,  hut  I  cannot  think  of  their  distress 
without  wishing  to  -how  sympathy  at  least — so  1  will  ride  on  before,  and  announce  to 
them  that  you  are  coming. — I'll  trouble  you  for  your  spurs,  my  friend." 

■•  You  will  Bcarce  need  them,  sir,"  said  the  man.  taking  them  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
buckling  them  upon  Captain  M'lntyre's  heels  ;   "he's  very  frank  to  the  road." 

Oldbuek  stood  astonished  at  this  last  act  of  temerity.  "Are  you  mad,  Hector?'  he 
eii.d.  '-or  have  you  forgotten  what  is  said  by  Quintus  Curtius,  with  whom,  as  a  soldier. 
you  must  need-  be  familiar, — Nobilis  equus  umbra  quidem  virga  regitur;  ignavus  ne 

rnlrar!  quidem  excitari potest ;  which  plainly  -how-  that  spurs  are  useless  in  every  ea-e, 
and,  I  may  add,  dangerous  in  most." 
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But  Hector,  who  cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  either  Quintus  Curtius,  or  of  the 
Antiquary,  upon  such  a  topic,  only  answered  with  a  heedless  "  Never  fear — never  fear, 
sir." 

With  that  he  pave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade, 
Up  to  the  rowel-head;  and  starting  so, 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

"  There  they  go,  well  matched,"  said  Oldbuck/ looking  after  them  as  they  started — 
"a  mail  horse  and  a  wild  boy,  the  two  most  unruly  creatures  in  Christendom!  and  all  to  get 
half  an  hour  sooner  to  a  place  where  nobody  wants  him  ;  for  I  doubt  Sir  Arthur's  griefs 
are  beyond  the  cure  of  our  light  horseman.  It  must  be  the  villany  of  Dousterswivel,  for 
whom  Sir  Arthur  has  done  so  much  ;  for  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  with  some 
natures,  Tacitus's  maxim  holdeth  good:  Beneficia  eo  usque  lata  sunt  dum  videntur 
exsolvi  posse ;  ubi  multiim  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur, — from  which  a  wise 
man  might  take  a  caution,  not  to  oblige  any  man  beyond  the  degree  in  which  he  may 
expect  to  be  requited,  lest  he  should  make  his  debtor  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude." 

Murmuring  to  himself  such  scraps  of  cynical  philosophy,  our  Antiquary  paced  the 
sands  towards  Knockwinnock  ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  outstrip  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  being  so  anxiously  summoned  thither. 


! 


So.  while  the  Goose,  of  whom  the  fable  told, 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  egg*  of  gold, 

With  hand  outstretched,  impatient  to  d< 

I  ■        crel  Bo; 

Whose  gripe  rapacious  changed  her  splendid  drenm, 
—For  wings  vain  fluttering,  and  for  living  scream. 

The  Loves  of  the  Sea 


r--''^s~r :^X— ~~   ,,1;nM   tl"'  timc  ,ll:lt   Sir  Arthur  "Wardour  had  become 
\V  ^~*-r     yrr^f^t'^    -'   |  possessor  of  the  treasure  found  in  Misticot's  grave,  he 
|>*»  ril       had  been  in  a  state  of  mind  more  resembling  ecstasy  than 
ex  Bense.     Indeed,  at  one  time  bis  daughter  bad  become 
■».   seriously   apprehensive  for  his   intellect  ;   for,  as  he  had  no 
1  C   i    doubt    that    be  had    the  secret  of  possessing  himself  of  wealth 
'/[*      to  an  unbounded  extent,  his  language  and  carriage  were  those 
of  a  man  who  had  acquired  the  philosopher's  stone.     lie  talked 
>  -,'i  of  bin  ing  contiguous  estates,  that  would  have  led  him  from  one 
'    side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  brook 
no  neighbour  save  the  sea.     He  corresponded  with  an  architect 
„'  of  eminence,  upon  a  plan  of  renovating  the  castle  of  his  forefathers,  on  a  style  of 
'extended  magnificence  thai  might  have  rivalled  that  of  "Windsor,  and  laying  out 

the   grounds   on    a    suitable   scale.      Troops   ,,i'  liveried    menials  were    already,  .in 

fancy,  marshalled  in  his  halls,  and — for  what  may  not  unbounded  wealth  authorize  its 
possessor  to  aspire  to  ? — the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  perhaps  of  a  duke,  was  glittering 
before  hi-  imagination.  His  daughter— to  what  matches  might  she  not  look  forward? 
E\en  an  alliance  with  the  blood-royal  was  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  hopes.  His  son 
WBE  already  a  general — and  he  himself  whatever  ambition  could  dream  of  in  its  wildest 
\  i-ions. 

In  this  mood,  if  any  one  endeavoured  to  bring  Sir  Arthur  down  to  the  regions  of 
common  life,  his  replies  were  in  the  vein  of  Ancient  I'i-tol — 

A  fico  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  basel 
I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  Jtr 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  amazement  of  Miss  Wardour,  when,  instead  of  under- 
going an  investigation  concerning  the  addresses  of  Lovel,  as  she  had  expected  from  the 
long  conference  of  her  father  with  Mr.  <  Mdbuck,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fated  day  when 
the  treasure  was  discovered,  the  conversation  of  Sir  Arthur  announced  an   imagination 
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heated  with  the  hopes  of  possessing  the  most  unbounded  wealth.  But  she  was  seriously 
alarmed  when  Do'usterswivel  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle,  and  was  closeted  with  her  father 
— his  mishap  condoled  with — his  part  taken,  and  his  loss  compensated.  All  the  suspicions 
which  she  had  long  entertained  respecting  this  man  became  strengthened,  by  observing 

his  pains  to  keep  np  the  golden  dreams  of  her  father,  and  to  secure  for  himself,  under 
various  pretexts,  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  windfall  which  had  so  strangely  fallen  to 
Sir  Arthur's  share. 

Other  evil  symptoms  began  to  appear,  following  close  on  each  other.  Letters  arrived 
every  post,  which  Sir  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  at  the  directions,  flung  into  the 
fire  without  taking  the  trouble  to  open  them.  Miss  Wardour  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  these  epistles,  the  contents  of  which  seemed  to  be  known  to  her  father  by  a  sort  of 
intuition,  came  from  pressing  creditors.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  temporary  aid  which  he 
had  received  from  the  treasure,  dwindled  fast  away.  By  far  the  greater  part  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  necessity  of  paying  the  bill  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
threatened  Sir  Arthur  with  instant  distress.  Of  the  rest,  some  part  was  given  to 
the  adept,  some  wasted  upon  extravagances  which  seemed  to  the  poor  knight  fully  autho- 
rized by  his  full-blown  hopes, — and  some  went  to  stop  for  a  time  the  mouths  of  such 
claimants  as,  being  weary  of  fair  promises,  had  become  of  opinion  with  Ilarpagon,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  touch  something  substantial.  At  length  circumstances  announced  but 
too  plainly,  that  it  was  all  expended  within  two  or  three  days  after  its  discovery  ;  and 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  Sir  Arthur,  naturally  impatient,  now  taxed 
Dousterswivel  anew  with  breach  of  those  promises  through  which  he  had  hoped  to  con- 
vert all  his  lead  into  gold.  But  that  worthy  gentleman's  turn  was  now  served  ;  and  as 
he  had  grace  enough  to  wish  to  avoid  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  house  which  he  had  under- 
mined, he  was  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  few  learned  terms  of  art  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
that  at  least  he  might  not  be  tormented  before  his  time.  He  took  leave  of  him,  with 
assurances  that  he  would  return  to  Knockwinnock  the  next  morning,  with  such  informa- 
tion as  would  not  fail  to  relieve  Sir  Arthur  from  all  his  distresses. 

"For,  since  I  have  consulted  in  such  matters,  I  ave  never,"  said  Mr.  Herman  Douster- 
swivel, "approached  so  near  de  arcanum,  what  you  call  de  great  mystery, — de  Panchresta 
— de  Polychresta — I  do  know  as  much  of  it  as  Pelaso  de  Taranta,  or  Basilius — and  either 
I  will  bring  you  in  two  and  tree  days  de  No.  III.  of  Mr.  Mishdigoat,  or  you  shall  call 
me  one  knave  myself,  and  never  look  me  in  de  face  again  no  more  at  all." 

The  adept  departed  with  this  assurance,  in  the  firm  resolution  of  making  good  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition,  and  never  again  appearing  before  his  injured  patron.  Sir 
Arthur  remained  in  a  doubtful  and  anxious  state  of  mind.  The  positive  assurances  of 
the  philosopher,  with  the  hard  words  Panchresta,  Basilius,  and  so  forth,  produced  some 
effect  on  his  mind.  But  he  had  been  too  often  deluded  by  such  jargon,  to  be  absolutely 
relieved  of  his  doubt,  and  he  retired  for  the  evening  into  his  library,  in  the  fearful  state 
of  one  who,  hanging  over  a  precipice,  and  without  the  means  of  retreat,  perceives  the 
stone  on  which  he  rests  gradually  parting  from  the  rest  of  the  crag,  and  about  to  give 
way  with  him. 

The  visions  of  hope  decayed,  and  there  increased  in  proportion  that  feverish  agony  of 
anticipation  with  which  a  man,  educated  in  a  sense  of  consequence,  and  possessed  of 
opulence, — the  supporter  of  an  ancient  name,  and  tin1  father  of  two  promising  children, — 
foresaw  the  hour  approaching  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  the  splendour  which  time 
had  made  familiarly  necessary  to  him,  and  send  him  forth  into  the  world  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  with  rapacity,  and  with  scorn.  Under  these  dire  forebodings,  his  temper, 
exhaur-ted  by  the  sickness  of  delayed  hope,  became  peevish  and  fretful,  and  his  words  and 
actions  sometimes  expressed  a  reckless  desperation,  which  alarmed  Miss  "Wardour  ex- 
tremely. We  have  seen,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  passions 
lively  and  quick,  in  proportion  to  the  Weakness  of  his  character  in  other  respects;  he 
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was  unused  to  contradiction,  and  if  he  had  been  hitherto,  in  general,  good-humoured  and 
cheerful,  it  was  probably  because  the  course  of  hi-  life  had  afforded  do  such  frequi  nt  pro- 
vocation  as  to  render  his  irritability  habitual. 

On  the  third  morning  after  Doustexawivel's  departure,  the  servant,  as  usual,  laid  on 
t Ik-  breakfast  table  the  newspaper  and  letters  of  the  day.  Miss  Wardour  took  up  the 
former  to  avoid  the  continued  ill-humour  of  her  father,  who  had  wrought  hima«»lf  into  a 
violent  passion,  because  the  toast  was  over-browned. 

••I  perceive  how  it  is,"  was  his  concluding  speech  on  this  interesting  subject, — "my 
servants,  who  have  had  their  share  of  my  fortune,  begin  to  think  there  is  little  to  be 
made  of  me  in  future.  But  while  I  am  the  scoundrels'  master  1  will  be  so,  and  permit 
no  neglect — no,  nor  endure  a  hair's-brcadth  diminution  of  the  respect  I  am  entitled  to 
exact  from  thrin." 

••  I  am  ready  to  leave  your  honour's  sen  ice  this  instant."  said  the  domestic  upon  whom 
the  fault  had  heen  chaiged,  "a-  - i  a-  you  order  payment  of  my  wages." 

Sir  Arthur,  as  if  Btung  by  a  serpent,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  ami  instantly 
drew  out  the  money  which  it  contained,  but  which  was  -I ,,  .j-t  of  the  man's  claim.     "  What 

money  have  you  got,  Miss  Wardour?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  affected  calmness,  hut  which 
concealed  \  iolent  agitation. 

Mi--  Wardour  -rave  him  her  purse;  he  attempted  to  count  the  hank  notes  which  it 
contained,  hut  could  not  reckon  them.  After  twice  miscounting  the  -urn.  he  threw  the 
whole  to  his  daughter,  and  Baying,  in  a  .-tern  voice,  "  Pay  the  rascal,  and  let  him  leave 
the  house  instantly  !"  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

I  he  mistress  and  servant  stood  alike  astonished  at  the  agitation  and  vehemence  of  his 
manner. 

■■  1  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  had  thought  1  wa-  particularly  wrang,  I  wadna  hae  made  ony 
answer  when  Sir  Arthur  challenged  me.  1  hae  been  Lang  in  hi-  service,  and  he  has  been 
a  kind  master,  and  vou  a  kind  mi-tress,  and  1  wad  like  ill  ye  should  think  I  wad  start, 
for  a  hasty  word.  1  am  sure  it  n  as  very  wrang  o'  me  to  -peak  about  wages  to  his  honour, 
when  maybe  he  has  something  to  vex  him.  I  had  nae  thoughts  o'  leaving  the  family  in 
this  way." 

"Go  down  -talis,  Robert,"  said  his  mistress — "something  has  happened  to  fret  my 
father — go  down  stairs,  and  lei  Alick  answer  the  bell." 

When  the  man  left  the  room.  Sir  Arthur  re-entered,  as  if  he  had  been  watching  his 
departure.  "What's  the  meaning  of  thi-'r"  be  -aid  hastily,  as  he  observed  the  notes 
lying  -till  on  the  table — ■•  [g  he  not  gone?  Am  I  neither  to  be  obeyed  as  a  master  or  a 
father?" 

"  He  is  jjone  to  give  up  his  charge  to  the  housekeeper,  sir, — I  thought  there  was  not 
such  instant  ba-tc." 

"There  is  haste,  Mi--  Wardour,"  answered  her  father,  interrupting  her; — ••'What  I 
do  henceforth  in  the  house  of  my  forefathers,  must  be  done  speedily,  or  never." 

He  then  sate  down,  and  took  up  with  a  trembling  band  the  basin  of  tea  prepared  for 
him.  protracting  the  Bwallowing  of  it,  as  if  to  delay  the  necessity  of  opening  the  post- 
letters  which  lay  on  the  tabic,  and  which  he  eyed  from  time  to  time,  as  if  they  had  been 
a  nest  of  adder-  ready  to  -tart  into  life  and  spring  upon  him. 

"You  will  be  happy  to  bear." -aid  Bliss  Wardour.  willing  to  withdraw  her  father's 

mind    from    the   gl y    reflections    in    which   he  appeared   to  be  plunged,  "you   will   be 

happy  to  hear,  -ir.  that  [lieutenant  Taffril's  gnn>brig  ha-  got  Bafe  into  Leith  Roads — 

I  observe  there  had  been  apprehensions  for  his  safety — I  am  glad  we  did  not  hear  them 
till  they  were  contradicted." 

"  And  what  is  Taffril  and  his  gun-brig  to  me  '■" 

••  sir!"  said  Miss  Wardour  in  astonishment  ;  for  Sir  Arthur,  in  his  ordinary  state  of 
mind,  took  a  fidgety  Sort  of  interest  in  all  the  <ro--ip  of  the  day  and  country. 
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"I  say,"  he  repeated,  in  a  higher  and  still  more  impatient  key,  "what  do  I  care  who 
i-  saved  or  lost?     It's  nothing  to  me,  I  suppose?" 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  busy,  Sir  Arthur;  ami  thought,  as  Mr.  Tatfril  i>  a  brave 
man,  and  from  our  own  country,  you  would  be  happy  to  hear" 

"  O,  I  am  happy — as  happy  as  possible — and,  to  make  you  ■happy  too,  you  shall  have 
Bome  of  my  good  news  in  return."  And  he  caught  up  a  letter.  "It  does  not  signify 
which  I  open  first — they  are  all  to  the  same  tune." 

lb'  broke  the  seal  hastily,  ran  the  letter  over,  ami  then  threw  it  to  his  daughter. 
"  Ay — I  could  not  have  lighted  more  happily  ! — this  places  the  copestone." 

INIi>>  Wardour,  in  silent  terror,  took  up  the  letter.  "  Read  it — read  it  aloud  !"  said  her 
father j  "it  cannot  be  read  too  often;  it  will  serve  to  break  you  in  for  other  good  news 
of  the  same  kind." 

She  began  to  read  with  a  faltering  voice,  "Dear  Sir." 

"He  dears  me  too,  you  see,  this  impudent  drudge  of  a  writer's  office,  who,  a  twelve- 
month since,  was  not  fit  company  for  my  second  table — I  suppose  I  shall  be  '  dear  Knight  ' 
with  him  by  and  by." 

"  Dear  Sir,"  resumed  Miss  "Wardour ;  but,  interrupting  herself,  "  I  see  the  contents 
are  unpleasant,  sir — it  will  only  vex  you  my  reading  them  aloud."' 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  know  my  own  pleasure.  Miss  Wardour,  I  entreat  you  to  go 
on — I  presume,  if  it  were  unnecessary,  I  should  not  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble." 

••  Having  been  of  late  taken  into  copartnery,"  continued  Miss  "Wardour,  reading  the 
letter,  "  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  son  of  your  late  correspondent  and  man  of  business, 
Girnigo  Greenhorn,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  whose  business  I  conducted  as  parliament- 
house  clerk  for  many  years,  which  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  firm  of 
Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  (which  I  memorandum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  addressing 
your  future  letters),  and  having  had  of  late  favours  of  yours,  directed  to  my  aforesaid 
partner,  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  at  the  Lamberton  races,  have 
the  honour  to  reply  to  your  said  favours." 

"  You  see  my  friend  is  methodical,  and  commences  by  explaining  the  causes  which 
have  procured  me  so  modest  and  elegant  a  correspondent.     Go  on — I  can  bear  it." 

And  he  laughed  that  bitter  laugh  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fearful  expression  of 
mental  misery.  Trembling  to  proceed,  and  yet  afraid  to  disobey,  Miss  Wardour  con- 
tinued to  read — "  I  am,  for  myself  and  partner,  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  by  looking 
out  for  the  sums  you  mention,  or  applying  for  a  suspension  in  the  case  of  Goldiebirds' 
bond,  which  would  be  more  inconsistent,  as  we  have  been  employed  to  act  as  the  said 
Goldiebirds'  procurators  and  attorneys,  in  which  capacity  we  have  taken  out  a  charge  of 
horning  against  you,  as  you  must  be  aware  by  the  schedule  left  by  the  messenger,  for 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
one-fourth  of  a  penny  sterling,  which,  witli  annual-rent  and  expenses  effeiring,  we  pre- 
sume will  be  settled  during  the  currency  of  the  charge,  to  prevent  further  trouble. 
Same  time,  I  am  under  the  necessity  to  observe  our  own  account,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, is  also  due.  and  settlement  would 
be  agreeable  ;  but  as  we  hold  your  rights,  title-deeds,  and  documents  in  hypothec,  shall 
have  no  objection  to  give  reasonable  time — say  till  the  next  money  term.  I  am,  for 
myself  and  partner,  concerned  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Goldiebirds'  instructions  to  us  are  to 
proceed  peremptorie  and  sine  mora,  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you,  to  pre- 
vent future  mistakes,  reserving  to  ourselves  otherwise  to  age,  as  accords.  I  am,  for  self 
and  partner,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  Gabriel  Grinderson,  for  Greenhorn 
and  Grinderson." 

'•  Ingrateful  villain  !"  said  Miss  Wardour. 

'•  Why,  no — it's  in  the  usual  rule,  I  suppose  ;  the  blow  could  not  have  been  perfect  if 
dealt  by  another  hand — it's  all  just  as  it  should  be,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet,  his 
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affected  composure  sorely  belied  by  bis  quivering  lip  and  rolling  eye — "Bui  here's  a 
postscript  1  did  imt  notice — come,  finish  the  epistle." 

"I  have  to  add  (nol  for  self  but  partner),  thai  Mr.  Greenhorn  will  accommodate  you 
by  taking  your  service  of  plate,  or  the  bay  horses,  if  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  at  a  fair 
appreciation,  in  part  payment  of  your  accompt." 

••  (i — ,|  confound  him  !"  said  Sir  Arthur,  Losing  all  command  of  himself  at  tins  eon- 
descending  proposal:  "his  grandfather  shod  my  father's  horses,  and  this  descendant  of  a 
scoundrelly  blacksmith  proposes  to  swindle  me  out  of  mine  !  But  1  will  write  him  a 
proper  ansv 

And  In'  sate  down  and  began  to  write  with  great  vehemi  nee,  then  stopped  and  read 
aloud: — "  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn, — in  answer  to  two  letters  of  a  Late  date,  1  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  calling  himself  Grinderson,  and  designing  himself  as  your  partner. 
When  I  address  any  one,  I  do  not  usually  expect  to  be  answered  by  deputy — I  think 
I  have  been  useful  to  your  father,  and  friendly  and  civil  to  yourself,  and  therefore  am 
now  surprised — And  yet,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  "  why  should  I  be  surprised  at  that  or 
anything  else?  or  why  should  I  take  up  my  time  in  writing  to  such  a  scoundrel? — 
I  -han't  be  always  kept  in  prison,  1  suppose ;  and  to  break  that  puppy's  bones  when  I  get 
out,  shall  be  nay  first  employment." 

■•  In  prison,  sir?"  said  Miss  Wardour,  faintly. 

■■  Ay.  in  prison,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  make  any  question  about  that  ?  Why,  Mr.  what's 
bifl  name'-  line  letter  for  self  and  partner  seems  to  be  thrown  away  on  you,  or  else  you 
have  got  four  thousand  BO  many  hundred  pounds,  with  the  due  proportion  of  shillings, 
pence,  and  half-pence,  to  pay  that  aforesaid  demand,  as  he  calls  it." 

"I,  sir?  O  if  I  had  tin'  means!  —  But  where's  my  brother  ? — why  does  he  not  come, 
and  -o  long  in  Scotland  ?      lie  might  do  something  to  assist  us." 

"Who,  Reginald? — I  suppose  he's  gone  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  or  some  such 
respectable  person,  to  the  Lamberton  races — I  have  expected  him  this  week  past;  but 
I  cannot  wonder  that  my  children  should  neglect  me  as  well  as  every  other  person.  But 
I  should  beg  your  pardon,  my  hue.  who  never  either  neglected  or  offended  me  in 
your-  life." 

And  !  issing  her  cheek  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  he  experienced  that 
consolation  which  a  parent  feels,  even  in  the  most  distressed  state,  iu  the  assurance  that 
1,,.  possesses  the  affection  of  a  child. 

Miss  Wardour  took  the  advantage  of  tins  revulsion  of  feeling,  to  endeavour  to  soothe 
her  father's  mind  to  composure.      She  reminded  him  that  he  had  many  friends. 

"I  had  many  once,"  said  Sir  Arthur;  "but  of  some  I  have  exhausted  their  kindness 
with  my  frantic  projects  ;  others  are  unable  to  assist  me — others  are  unwilling.  It  is  all 
over  with  tin-.      I  only  hope  Reginald  will  take  example  by  my  folly." 

"  Should  I  not  send  to  Monkbarns,  sir?"  said  his  daughter. 

"  To  what  purpose?  lie  cannot  lend  me  such  a  sum,  and  would  not  if  he  could,  for 
he  knows  I  am  otherwise  drowned  in  debt  ;  anil  he  would  only  give  me  BCraps  of  misan- 
thropy and  quaint  ends  of  Latin." 

"But  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  ami  was  bred  to  business,  and,  I  am  sure,  always 
loved  this  family." 

'Ai'-.  I  believe  he  did.  It  is  a  line  pa--  we  are  come  to,  when  the  affection  of  an 
act    i-   ol  ace  to   a    Wardour!      But  when   matters  come  to  extremity,  as 

I  Buppose  they  presently  will — it  may  be  as  well  to  send  for  him.  And  now  go  take  your 
walk,  my  dear  my  mind  is  more  composed  than  when  I  had  this  cursed  disclosure  to 
make.  You  know  the  worst,  and  may  daily  or  hourly  expect  it.  Go  take  your  walk — 
I  would  willingly  be  alone  for  a  little  while." 

When  .Mi--  Wardour  left  the  apartment.  Iter  first  occupation  was  to  avail  herself  of 
the  half  permission  granted  by  her  father,  by  despatching  to  Monkbarns  the  messenger, 
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who,    ;t-   we   have   already   seen,    mel    the    Antiquary   and   his   nephew   on   the  sea- 
beach. 

Little  recking,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing,  where  she  was  wandering,  chance  directed 
her  into  the  walk  beneath  the  Briery  Bank,  as  it  was  called.  A  brook,  which  in  formi  r 
days  had  supplied  the  castle-moal  with  water,  here  descended  through  a  narrow  dell,  up 
which  Miss  Wardour's  taste  had  directed  a  natural  path,  which  was  rendered  Deal  and 
easy  of  ascent,  w  ithout  the  air  of  being  formally  made  and  preserved.  It  suited  well  the 
character  of  the  little  glen,  which  was  overhung  with  thicket-  and  underwood,  chiefly  of 
larch  and  hazel,  intermixed  with  the  usual  varieties  of  the  thorn  and  brier.  In  this  walk 
had  passed  that  scene  of  explanation  between  Miss  Wardour  and  Love!  which  was  over- 
heard by  old  Edie  Ochiltree.  With  a  heart  softened  by  the  distress  which  approached 
her  family,  Miss  Wardour  now  recalled  every  word  and  argument  which  Lovel  had 
urged  in  support  of  his  suit,  and  could  not  help  confessing  to  herself,  it  was  no  small 
subject  of  pride  to  have  inspired  a  young  man  of  his  talents  with  a  passion  so  Btrong  aid 
disinterested.  That  he  should  have  left  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  in  winch  he-  was  -aid 
to  be  rapidly  rising,  to  bury  himself  in  a  disagreeable  place  like  Fairport,  and  brood  over 
an  unrequited  passion,  might  be  ridiculed  by  others  as  romantic,  but  was  naturally  for- 
given as  an  excess  of  affection  by  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  attachment.  Had 
lie  possessed  an  independence,  however  moderate,  or  ascertained  a  clear  and  undisputed 
claim  to  the  rank  in  society  he  was  well  qualified  to  adorn,  she  might  now  have  had  it  in  her 
power  to  offer  her  father,  during  his  misfortunes,  an  asylum  in  an  establishment  of  her 
own.  These  thoughts,  so  favourable  to  the  absent  lover,  crowded  in.  one  after  the  other, 
with  such  a  minute  recapitulation  of  his  words,  looks,  and  actions,  as  plainly  intimated 
that  his  former  repulse  had  been  dictated  rather  by  duty  than  inclination.  Isabella  was 
musing  alternately  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  that  of  her  father's  misfortunes,  when,  as 
the  path  winded  round  a  little  hillock  covered  with  brushwood,  the  old  Blue-' 
suddenly  met  her. 

With  an  air  as  if  he  had  something  important  and  mysterious  to  communicate,  he 
doffed  his  bonnet,  and  assumed  the  cautious  step  and  voice  of  one  wdio  would  not  will- 
ingly be  overheard.  "I  hae  been  wishing  muckle  to  meet  wi' your  leddyship — for  ye 
ken  I  darena  come  to  the  house  for  Dousterswivel." 

"I  heard  indeed,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  dropping  an  alms  into  the  bonnet — "I  heard 
that  you  had  done  a  very  foolish,  if  not  a  very  bad  thing,  Edie — and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  it." 

"  Hout,  my  bonny  leddy — fulish  ?  A'  the  ward's  rules — and  how  should  auld  Edie 
Ochiltree  be  aye  wise  ? — And  for  the  evil — let  them  wha  deal  wi'  Dousterswivel  tell 
whether  he  gal  a  grain  mair  than  his  deserts." 

"That  may  be  true,  Edie,  and  yet,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "you  may  have  been  very 
wrong." 

••  Weel,  weel,  we'se  no  dispute  that  e'ennow — it's  about  yoursell  I'm  gaun  to  speak. 
Div  ye  ken  what's  hanging  ower  the  house  of  Knockwinnock ?" 

"Great  distress,  I  fear,  Edie,"  answered  Miss  Wardour;  "but  I  am  surprised  it  i> 
already  so  public." 

•'Public! — Sweepclean,  the  messenger,  will  lie  there  the  day  wi'  a'  his  tackle.  I  ken 
it  frae  ane  o'  his  concurrent.-,  as  they  ca'  them,  that's  warned  to  meet  him;  and  they'll 
he  about  their  wark  belyve  ;  whare  they  clip,  there  needs  nae  kame — they  sheer  close 
eneugh." 

"Are  you  sure  this  bad  hour,  Edie,  is  so  very  near? — -come,  I  know,  it  will." 

"  It's  e'en  as  I  tell  you,  leddy.  But  dinna  be  cast  down — there's  a  heaven  ower  your 
head  here,  as  weel  a-  in  that  fearful  night  atweeii  the  Ballyburghness  and  the  Halket- 
bead.  D'ye  think  lie,  wha  rebuked  the  waters,  canna  protect  you  against  the  wrath  of 
men.  though  they  he  armed  with  human  authority?" 
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"It  i~.  indeed,  all  we  have  to  trusl  to." 

■■  Ye  dinna  ken — y  dinna  ken:  when  tit--  night's  darkest,  the  dawn's  nearest.  It'  I 
had  :i  gude  horse,  or  could  ride  him  when  1  had  him,  I  reckon  there  wad  I"-  help  yet. 
I  trusted  to  hae  gotten  a  cast  « i'  the  Royal  Charlotte,  but  she's  coupit  yonder,  it's  like, 
:it  Kittlebrig.  There  was  ;i  young  gentleman  on  the  1«>\.  and  he  behuved  to  drive;  and 
Tam  Sang,  that  suld  hae  mair  Bense,  he  behuved  to  let  him,  and  the  daft  callant  couldna 
tak  the  turn  :tt  the  corner  o'  the  brig  ;  and  od  !  he  took  the  curbstane,  and  he's  whomled 
her  as  I  wad  whomle  a  toom  bicker — it  was  a  luck  1  hadna  gotten  on  the  tap  o'  her. 
v      I  came  down  atween  hope  and  despair,  to  see  if  ye  wad  Bend  me  on." 

••  Ami.  Edit — where  would  ye  go?"  said  the  young  lady. 

'•'l'n  Ta nburgh,  my  leddy "  (which  was  the  firsl  stage  from   Fairport,  but  a  good 

dial  nearer  to  Cnockwinnock),  "and  that  without  delay — it's  a'  on  your  ain  business." 

"Our  business,  Edie?  Ala-!   I  give  you  all  credit  for  your  good  meaning;  but" 

"There's  nae  buta  about  it.  my  leddy,  for  gang  I  maun,"  said  the  persevering  Blue- 
n. 

■■  Bul  what  is  it  that  you  would  do  at  Tannonburgh?  -or  how  can  your  going  there 
benefit  ray  father's  affairs  ?" 

"Indeed,  mj  aweet  leddy,"  said  the  gaberlunzie,  "ye  maun  just  trust  thai  bit  secret 
to  auld  Eklie's  grey  pow,  and  a<k  nae  questions  about  it.  Ci  rtainly  if  I  wad  hae  wared 
my  life  for  you  yon  night,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie  t'ye  in  the  day  o' 
\  our  distress."  „ 

••  Well,  Edie,  follow  me  then,"  Bald  Bliss  Wardour,  "and  I  will  try  to  get  you  sent  to 
Tannonburgh." 

"Mak  haste  then,  my  bonny  leddy — mak  haste,  I'm-  the  love  o'  goodness!" — and  he 
inn  .1  in  exhort  her  to  expedition  until  they  reached  the  Castle. 


&  ^--  * 
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Let  those  go  see  who  will — I  like  it  not— 

For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp, 

And  all  the  nothings  he  is  now  divorced  from 

By  the  hard  doom  of  stern  necessity 

Yet  it  is  sad  to  mark  his  altered  brow, 

Where  Vanity  adjusts  her  flimsy  veil 

O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  anguish. 

Old  Play. 


HEN  Miss  Wardour  arrived  in  the  court  of  the 
Castle,  she  was  apprized  by  the  first  glance,  that  the 
visit  of  the  officers  of  the  law  had  already  taken  place. 
There  was  confusion,  and  gloom,  and  sorrow,  and 
curiosity  among  the  domestics,  while  the  retainers  oi 
'}.  the  law  went  from  place  to  place,  making  an  inventory 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  falling  under  their  warrant 
of  distress,  or  poinding,  as  it  is  called  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  Captain  M'Intyre  flew  to  her,  as,  struck 
dumb  with  the  melancholy  conviction  of  her  father's 
ruin,  she  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gateway. 

"  Dear  Miss  Wardour,"  he  said,   "  do  not  make  yourself 
uneasy ;  my  uncle  is  coming  immediately,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  some 
way  to  clear  the  house  of  these  rascals." 

"  Alas !  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  No,"  answered  Edie,  impatiently — "  could  I  but  get  to  Tannonburgh.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  Captain,  contrive  some  way  to  get  me  on,  and  ye'll  do  this  poor  ruined 
family  the  best  day's  doing  that  has  been  done  them  since  Redhand's  days — for  as  sure 
as  e'er  an  auld  saw  came  true,  Knockwinnock  house  and  land  will  be  lost  and  won 
this  day." 

"  Why,  what  good  can  you  do,  old  man?"  said  Hector. 

But  Robert,  the  domestic  with  whom  Sir  Arthur  had  been  so  much  displeased  in  the 
morning,  as  if  he  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  display  his  zeal,  stepped 
hastily  forward,  and  said  to  his  mistress,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  this  auld  man,  Ochiltree, 
is  very  skeely  and  auld-farrant  about  rnony  things,  as  the  diseases  of  cows  and  horse,  and 
sic  like,  and  I  am  sure  he  disna  want  to  be  at  Tannonburgh  the  day  for  naething,  since 
he  insists  on't  this  gate  ;  and,  if  your  leddyship  pleases,  I'll  drive  him  there  in  the  taxed 
cart  in  an  hour's  time.  I  wad  fain  be  of  some  use — I  could  bite  my  very  tongue  out 
when  I  think  on  this  mornins." 
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"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Robert,"  said  Miss  Wardourj  "and  if  you  really  think  it  has 
the  least  chance  of  being  useful" 

■■  In  the  oame  of  <b.d."  -ai<l  the  old  man,  "yoke  the  cart,  Robie,  and  if  I  am  no  o1 

some  use,  le ■  mair,  I'll  gie  ye  leave  to  fling  me  ower  Kittlebrig  as  ye  come  back 

again.     But  o  man,  baste  ye,  for  time's  precious  this  day." 

Robert  looked  at  bis  mistress  as  she  retired  into  the  house,  and  seeing  he  was  not 
prohibited,  flew  to  the  stable-yard,  which  was  adjacent  i"  the  court,  in  order  to  yoke  the 
carriage;  for,  though  an  old  beggar  was  the  personage  least  likely  to  render  effectual 

assistance  in  a  case  of  pecuniary  distress,  yet  there  was  among  th omon  people  of 

Edie's  circle,  a  general  idea  of  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  which  authorized  Robert's 
conclusion  that  he  would  not  bo  earnestly  have  urged  the  necessity  of  this  expedition  had 
he  nut  been  com  inced  of  it-  utility.  Hut  so  soon  us  the  sen  ant  tuck  hold  of  a  horse  to 
harness  him  for  the  taxed-cart,  an  officer  touched  him  on  the  Bhoulder — "  My  friend, 
you  must  let  thai  beast  alone — he's  down  in  the  schedule." 

■•  What !"  said  Robert,  "am  I  not  to  take  my  master's  horse  to  go  my  young  teddy's 
errand  ': " 

••  Vim  must  remove  nothing  here,"  said  the  man  of  office,  "or  you  will  be  liable  for 
all  consequences." 

"  What  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Elector,  who  having  followed  to  examine  Ochiltree  more 
closely  on  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  expectations,  already  began  to  bristle  like  one  of 
the  terriers  of  his  own  native  mountains,  and  Bought  but  a  decent  pretext  for  venting 
his  displeasure,  "have  yon  the  impudence  to  prevent  the  young  lady's  servant  from 
obeying  her  orders  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  air  and  tone  of  the  young  soldier,  which  seemed  to  argue 
that  his  interference  was  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  mere  expostulation;  and  which,  if 
it  promised  finally  the  advantages  of  a  process  of  battery  and  deforcement,  would  certainly 

comme with  the  unpleasant  circumstances  necessary  fin-  founding  Buch  a  complaint. 

The  legal  officer,  confronted  with  him  of  the  military,  grasped  with  one  doubtful  hand 
the  greasy  bludgeon  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  with  the  other  produced  his 
short  official  baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and  having  a  movable  ring  upon  it — "Captain 
M'lntyn. — Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you, — but  if  you  interrupt  me  in  my  duty,  1  will 
break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  declare  myself  deforced." 

••  And  wdio  the  devil  cares,"  said  Sector,  totally  ignorant  of  the  words  of  judicial 
action,  "whether  you  declare  yourself  divorced  or  married?  And  as  to  breaking  your 
wand,  or  breaking  the  peace,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  all  I  know  is,  that  1  will  break 
your  bones  if  you  prevent  the  lad  from  harnessing  the  horses  to  obey  his  mistress's 

ord.r-." 

"  I  take  all  who  stand  here  to  witness,"  said  the  messenger,  "that  I  showed  him  my 
blazon,  and  explained  my  character.  He  that  will  toCupar  maun  to  Cupar," — and  he 
?lid  his  enigmatical  ring  from  one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  his  having  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Honest  Hector,  better  accustomed  to  the  artillery  of  the  field  than  to  that  of  the  law, 
saw  this  mystical  ceremony  with  great  indifference;  and  with  like  unconcern  beheld  the 
messenger  -it  down  to  write  out  an  execution  of  deforcement.  But  at  this  moment,  to 
prevent  the  well-meaning  hot-headed  Highlander  from  running  the  risk  of  a  severe 
penalty,  the  Antiquary  arrive. l  puffing  and  blowing,  with  his  handkerchief  crammed 

under  his  hat,  and  hi-  wig  upon  tin'  end  of  hi-  -tick. 

'•   What   the  deuce  i-  the  matter  lure?"    lie  exclaimed,  hastily  adjusting  his  head-gear; 

■•  I  have  been  following  yon  in  liar  of  finding  your  idle  loggerhead  knocked  against  one 

rock  or  other,  and  here  I  find  you  parted  with  y :  Bucephalus,  and  quarrelling  with 

Sweepclean.  A  messenger,  Hector,  i-  a  worse  foe  than  a  phoca,  whether  it  be  the phoca 
barbata,  or  the  phoca  ritulina  of  your  late  conflict." 
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"  D — n  tlw  phoca,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  whether  it  be  the  one  or  tin-  other — I  say  d — n 
them  both  particularly!  I  think  yon  would  not  have  me  stand  quietly  by  and  Bee  a 
scoundrel  like  this,  because  he  calls  himself  a  kirtg's  messenger,  forsooth — i  1  hope  the 
king  has  many  better  for  bis  meanest  errands) — insult  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fashion 
like  Miss  Wardour?" 

"  Rightly  argued,  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  Imt  the  king,  like  other  people,  has 
nan  and  then  shabby  errands,  and.  in  your  ear,  must  have  shabby  fellows  to  do  them. 
But  even  supposing  you  unacquainted  with  the  statutes  of  William  the  Lion,  in  which 
capite  quarto  versu  quinto,  this  crime  of  deforcement  is  ti  nurd  despectus  Domini  Regis — 
a  contempt,  to  wit,  of  the  king  himself,  in  whose  name  all  legal  diligence  issues, — could 
yon  not  have  inferred,  from  the  information  I  took  so  much  pains  to  give  you  to-day, 
that  those  who  interrupt  officers  who  come  to  execute  letters  of  caption,  are  tanquam 
participes  criminis  rebellion-is?  seeing  that  he  who  aids  a  rebel,  is  himself,  quodammodo, 
an  accessory  to  rebellion — But  I'll  bring  yon  out  of  the  scrape." 

He  then  spoke  to  the  messenger,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  oi 
making  a  good  by -job  out  of  the  deforcement,  and  accepted  Mr.  Oldbuck's  assurances  thai 
the  horse  and  taxed-cart  should  be  safely  returned  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  since  you  are  disposed  to  be  so  ri\  il,  you  shall 
have  another  job  in  your  own  best  way — a  little  east  of  state  polities — a  crime  punishable 
]>(>>■  Legem  Juliam,  Mr.  Sweepclean — Hark  thee  hither."' 

And,  after  a  whisper  of  five  minutes,  he  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  receiving  which, 
the  messenger  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  one  of  his  assistants,  rode  away  pretty 
sharply.  The  fellow  who  remained  seemed  to  delay  his  operations  purposely,  proceeded 
in  the  rest  of  his  duty  very  slowly,  and  with  the  caution  and  precision  of  one  who  feels 
himself  overlooked  by  a  skilful  and  severe  inspector. 

In  the  meantime,  Oldbuck,  taking  his  nephew  by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the  house,  and 
they  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  in  a  flutter  between 
wounded  pride,  agonized  apprehension,  and  vain  attempts  to  disguise  both  under  a  show 
of  indifference,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  painful  interest. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck — always  happy  to  see  my  friends  in  fair  weather  or 
foul,"  said  the  poor  baronet,  struggling,  not  for  composure,  but  for  gaiety — an  affectation 
which  was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  nervous  and  protracted  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  the 
agitation  of  his  whole  demeanour — "  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  You  are  riding,  I  see — 
I  hope  in  this  confusion  your  horses  are  taken  good  care  of — I  always  like  to  have  my 
friends'  horses  looked  after — Egad  !  they  will  have  all  my  care  now,  for  you  see  they  are 
like  to  leave  me  none  of  my  own — he!  he!  he!  eh,  Mr.  Oldbuck?" 

This  attempt  at  a  jest  was  attended  by  a  hysterical  giggle,  which  poor  Sir  Arthur 
intended  should  sound  as  an  indifferent  laugh. 

"  You  know  I  never  ride,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  sure  I  saw  your  nephew  arrive  on  horseback  a  short  time 
since.  We  must  look  after  officers'  horses,  and  his  was  as  handsome  a  grey  charger  as 
1  have  seen." 

Sir  Arthur  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck  said,  "  My  nephew  came  on 
your  own  grey  horse,  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Mine  !"  said  the  poor  Baronet  ;  "  mine  was  it  ?  then  the  sun  had  been  in  my  eyes. 
Well,  I'm  not  worthy  having  a  horse  any  longer,  since  I  don't  know  my  own  when 
I  see  him." 

"Good  Heaven!"  thought  Oldbuck,  '-how  i-  this  man  altered  from  the  formal  stolidity 
(  f  his  usual  manner! — he  grows  wanton  under  adversity — Sed  pereunti  miUe  Jiguris." — 
He  then  proceeded  aloud — "  Sir  Arthur,  we  must  necessarily  speak  a  little  on  business." 

li  To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  but  it  was  so  good  that  I  should  not  know  the  horse 
I  have  ridden  these  five  years — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 
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•■  Sii  Arthur. "  said  the  Antiquary,  "don't  [el  us  waste  time  which  is  precious;  we 
shall  have,  1  hope,  many  better  seasons  for  jesting — desipere  in  loco  i-  the  maxim  of 
Horace.  1  more  than  suspect  this  has  been  brought  on  by  the  villany  "I  Douster- 
>u  ivel." 

•■  Don't  mention  his  name,  sir!"  said  sir  Arthur j  and  hi-  manner  entirely  changed 
from  a  fluttered  affectation  of  gaiety  to  all  the  agitation  of  furyj — his  eyes  sparkled,  bis 
mouth  foamed,  his  bands  were  clenched — "  don't  mention  hi-  name,  sir,"  he  vociferated, 
"unless  you  would  see  me  go  mad  in  your  presence!  Thai  I  should  have  been  such  a 
miserable  dolt — Buch  an  infatuated  idiot — such  a  beast,  endowed  with  thrice  a  beast's 
stupidity,  to  l"'  led  and  driven  and  spur-galled  bj  such  a  rascal,  and  under  such  ridiculous 
pretences! — Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  could  tear  myself  when  1  think  of  it." 

■■  I  only  meant  to  Bay,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "that  this  fellow  is  like  to  meet  his 

reward;  and  I  cannot  but  think  we  -hall  frighten  s ething  out  of  him  thai  may  he  of 

Bervice  to  you.  He  has  certainly  had  some  unlawful  correspondence  on  the  other  Bide  of 
tin'  water." 

•■  Has  he? — has  he? — ha-  he,  indeed? — then  il — n  the  household-goods,  horses,  and 
so  forth — I  will  go  to  prison  a  happy  man.  Mr.  Oldbuck.  1  hope  in  Heaven  there's  a 
reasonable  cha of  his  being  hanged?" 

••  Why.  pretty  fail."  said  Oldbuck,  willing  to  encourage  this  diversion,  in  hopes  ii 
might  mitigate  the  feelings  which  seemed  like  to  overset  the  poor  man's  understanding  ; 
"honester  men  have  stretched  a  rope,  or  the  law  has  been  sadly  cheated — But  this 
unhappy  business  of  your — can  nothing  !«■  done?     Lei  ec  the  charge." 

He  took  the  papers;  and.  a-  he  read  them,  his  countenance  grew   hopelessly  dark 

and  disconsolate.     Miss  Waxdour  had  by  this  tii mtered  the  apartment,  and  fixing 

her  eyes  on  Mr.  Oldbuck,  a-  if  she  meant  to  read  her  fate  in  his  looks,  easily  perceived, 

from    tin-    change    in    his    eye    and    the    dropping    of   his    licther-jaw.    how    little    Was    to 

he  hoped. 

'■  We  are  then  irremediably  ruined,  .Mr.  ( Hdbuck  ':"  said  the  young  lady. 

••  Irremediably?—!  hope  not-  hut  the  instanl  demand  i-  verj  large,  and  others  will. 

doubtless,  pour  in." 

•■  Ay.  never  doubt  that.  Monkbarns,"  said  Sir  Arthur:  "where  the  slaughter  is.  the 
eagles  «ill  he  gathered  together.      I  am  like  a  sheep  which  I  have  seen  fall  down  a 

precipice,  or  drop  dow  n  from  sickni if  you  had  not  -ecu  a  single  ra\  en  or  hooded  crow 

lor  a  fortnight  before,  1m-  will  not  lie  on  the  heather  ten  minutes  before  half-a-dozen  will 

he   picking   out    hi-    eye.-"   land    la-   drew  his   hand   oxer   his   own),   "and   tearing   at    his 

heartstrings  before  the  poor  devil  has  time  to  die.  lint  that  d — d  long-scented  vulture 
that  dogged  me  bo  long— you  have  got  him  fast,  I  hope?" 

■■  Fast  enough,"  -aid  the  Antiquary  ;  "  the  gentleman  w  ished  to  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  boll  in  the  what  d'ye  call  it, — the  coach  and  four  there.  But  he  would 
have  found  twigs  limed  for  him  at  Edinburgh.  As  it  is,  he  never  gol  bo  far,  for  the 
coach  being  overturned— as  how  could  it  go  safe  with  Buch  a  Jonah? — he  has  had  an 
internal  tumble,  i-  carried  into  a  cottage  near  Kittlebrig,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility 
cape,  I  have  Bent  your  friend  Sweepclean  to  bring  him  hack  to  Fairport  in  nomine 
regit,  or  to  act  as  bis  sick-nurse  at  Kittlebrig,  as  is  most  fitting.  And  now.  Sir  Arthur, 
permit  me  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  on  the  present  unpleasant  state  of  your 
affairs,  that  we  may  see  what  can  be  done  for  their  extrication  ;"  and  the  Antiquary  led 
the  way  into  the  library,  followed  bj  the  unfortuna  man. 

They  had  been  shut  up  together  for  about  two  hours,  u  hen  Mi--  Ward ■  interrupted 

thcin  with   her  cloak  on.  a-  if  prepared   tor  a  journey.       Her  Countenance  was  \er\   pale, 

yet  expressive  of  the  composure  which  characterised  her  disposition. 
"  The  messenger  is  returned,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 
"  Returned?— What  the  devil!  he  has  not  let  the  fellow  go?" 
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"  No — I  understand  he  lias  carried  him  to  confinement ;  and  now  lie  is  returned  t" 
attend  my  father,  and  says  he  ran  wait  mi  longer." 

A  loud  wrangling  was  now  heard  on  the  staircase,  in  which  the  voice  of  Hector 
predominated.  "  You  an  officer,  sir,  and  these  ragamuffins  a  party  !  a  parcel  of  beggarly 
tailor  fellows — tell  yourselves  off  by  nine,  and  we  shall  know  your  effective  Strength." 

The  grumbling  voice  of  the  man  of  law  was  then  heard  indistinctly  muttering  a  reply, 
to  which  Hector  retorted — "  Come,  come,  sir,  this  won't  do  ; — march  your  party,  as 
you  call  them,  out  of  this  house  directly,  or  I'll  .-end  you  and  them  to  the  right  about 
presently." 

"  The  devil  take  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  "  his 
Highland  blood  is  up  again,  and  we  shall  have  him  fighting  a  duel  with  the  bailiff. 
Come,  Mr.  Sweepclean,  you  must  give  us  a  little  time — I  know  you  would  not  wish  to 
hurry  Sir  Arthur." 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  the  messenger,  putting  his  hat  off,  which  he  had  thrown  on 
to  testify  defiance  of  Captain  M'Intyre's  threats;  "but  your  nephew,  sir,  holds  very 
uncivil  language,  and  I  have  borne  too  much  of  it  already;  and  I  am  not  justified  in 
leaving  my  prisoner  any  longer  after  the  instructions  I  received,  unless  I  am  to  get 
payment  of  the  sums  contained  in  my  diligence."  And  he  held  out  the  caption,  pointing 
with  the  awful  truncheon  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  to  the  formidable  line  of 
figures  jotted  upon  the  back  thereof. 

Hector,  on  the  other  hand,  though  silent  from  respect  to  his  uncle,  answered  this 
gesture  by  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  the  messenger  with  a  frown  of  Highland  wrath. 

"  Foolish  boy,  be  quiet,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  and  come  with  me  into  the  room — the  man 
is  doing  his  miserable  duty,  and  you  will  only  make  matters  worse  by  opposing  him. — 
I  fear,  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  accompany  this  man  to  Fairport ;  there  is  no  help  for  it  in 
the  first  instance — I  will  accompany  you,  to  consult  what  further  can  be  done — My 
nephew  will  escort  Miss  Wardour  to  Monkbarns,  which  I  hope  she  will  make  her  residence 
until  these  unpleasant  matters  are  settled." 

"  I  go  with  my  father,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  firmly — "  I  have  prepared 
his  clothes  and  my  own — I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  carriage?" 

"  Anything  in  reason,  madam,"  said  the  messenger ;  "  I  have  ordered  it  out,  and  it's 
at  the  door — I  will  go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman — I  have  no  desire  to  intrude — but 
two  of  the  concurrents  must  attend  on  horseback." 

"  I  will  attend  too,"  said  Hector,  and  he  ran  down  to  secure  a  horse  for  himself. 

"  We  must  go  then,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  To  jail,"  said  the  Baronet,  sighing  involuntarily.  "  And  what  of  that  ?"  he  resumed, 
in  a  tone  affectedly  cheerful — "  it  is  only  a  house  we  can't  get  out  of,  after  all — Suppose 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  Knockwinnock  would  be  the  same — Ay,  ay,  Monkbarns — we'll  call 
it  a  fit  of  the  gout  without  the  d — d  pain." 

But  his  eyes  swelled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  his  faltering  accent  marked  how 
much  this  assumed  gaiety  cost  him.  The  Antiquary  wrung  his  hand,  and,  like  the  Indian 
Banians,  who  drive  the  real  terms  of  an  important  bargain  by  signs,  while  they  are 
apparently  talking  of  indifferent  matters,  the  hand  of  Sir  Arthur,  by  its  convulsive 
return  of  the  grasp,  expressed  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  friend,  and  the  real  state  of 
his  internal  agony. — They  stepped  slowly  down  the  magnificent  staircase — every  well- 
known  object  seeming  to  the  unfortunate  father  and  daughter  to  assume  a  more  prominent 
and  distinct  appearance  than  usual,  as  if  to  press  themselves  on  their  notice  for  the 
last  time. 

At  the  first  landing-place,  Sir  Arthur  made  an  agonized  pause  ;  and  as  he  observed 
the  Antiquary  look  at  him  anxiously,  he  said  with  assumed  dignity — "  Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  line— the  representative  of  Richard  Redhand  and  Gamelyn 
de  Guardover,  may  be  pardoned  a  sigh  when  he  leaves  the  castle  of  his  fathers  thus 
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poorly  escorted.  When  I  was  -<  iu  to  tin-  Tower  with  my  late  father,  in  the  year  lT-lo, 
it  was  upon  u  charge  becoming  our  birth  upon  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  Mr.  ()1<1- 
bnck  j— we  were  escorted  from  Highgate  by  a  troop  of  life-guards,  and  committed  upon 
:i  secretary  of  state's  warrant ;  and  now,  here  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  dragged  from  my 
household  by  a  miserable  creature  liki-  that"  (pointing  to  the  messenger),  "arid  for  a 
paltry  concern  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

•■  At  least,"  said  Oldbuck,  "you  have  now  the  company  of  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  a 
sincere  friend,  ii  you  will  permit  me  to  Bay  bo,  and  thai  may  in-  some  consolation,  even 
without  the  certainty  thai  there  can  be  no  hanging,  drawing,  or  quartering,  on  tin-  present 
occasion.  Bui  I  hear  thai  choleric  boj  as  loud  as  ever.  I  hope  to  God  he  has  gol  into 
no  new  broil! — it  was  an  accursed  chance  thai  brought  him  here  at  all." 

Ill  fact,  a  Sudden  clamour,  in  which   the   loud  voice   ami   somewhat    northern   accent  of 

Hector  was  again  pre-eminently  distinguished,  broke  oil'  this  conversation.     The  cause 

we  must  refer  to  the  next  chapter. 


■ 


1 
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Fortune,  you  say,  flies  from  us — She  but  circles, 
Like  tlie  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler's  skill", — 
Losl  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the  next 
Brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter  wing, 
As  if  to  court  the  aim. — Experience  watches, 

And  has  her  on  the  wheel. 

Old  Play. 


^yvfS''  HE   shout  of  triumph   in    Hectors   warlike   tones   was   not 

•w    easily  distinguished  from  that  of  battle,     lint  as  he  rushed 

|LV  up   stairs   with   a  packet   in  his   hand,  exclaiming,   "  Long 

Life  to  an  old  soldier  !   here  comes  Edie  with  a  whole  budget 

of  good  news  ! "  it  became  obvious  that  his  present  cause  of 

clamour  was  of  an   agreeable   nature.       He   delivered   the 

letter  to  Oldbuck,  shook   Sir  Arthur  heartily  by  tin'  hand, 

and  wished  Miss  Wardour  joy,   with   all   the   frankness    "I 

Highland  congratulation.      The   messenger,  who  had  a  kind 

of  instinctive  terror   for   Captain   M'Intvre,   drew   towards    bis 

prisoner,  keeping  an  eye  of  caution  on  the  soldier's  motions. 

"  Don't  suppose  I  shall  trouble  myself  about  you,  you  dirty  fellow," 
said  the  soldier;  "there's  a  guinea  for  the  fright  I  hare  given  you;  and  here  comis  an 
old  forty-two  man,  who  is  a  fitter  match  for  you  than  I  am." 

The  messenger  (one  of  those  dogs  who  are  not  too  scornful  to  eat  dirty  pudding-) 
caught  in  his  hand  the  guinea  which  Hector  chucked  at  his  face  ;  and  abode  warily  and 
carefully  the  turn  which  matters  were  now  to  take.  All  voices  meanwhile  were  loud  in 
inquiries,  which  no  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  an-u  i  r. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Captain  M'Intvre?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"  Ask  old  Edie,"  said  Hector  ; — "  I  only  know  all's  safe  and  well." 
"  What  is  all  this,  Edie?"  said  Miss  Wardour  to  the  mendicant. 

"  Your  leddyship  maun  ask  Monkbarns,  for  he  has  gotten  the  \  epistolary  corre- 
spondensh." 

"  God  save  the  king!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  contents  of 
his  packet,  ami.  surprised  at  once  out  of  decorum,  philosophy,  and  phlegm,  he  skimmed 
his  cocked-hat  in  the  air,  from  which  it  descended  not  again,  being  caught  in  its  fall  by 
a  branch  of  the  chandelier.  He  next,  looking  joyously  round,  laid  a  grasp  on  his  wig, 
which  he  perhaps  would  have  sent  after  the  beaver,  had  not  Edie  slopped  his  hand, 
exclaiming,  "  Lordsake  !  he's  gaun  gyte  !— mind  Caxon's  no  here  to  repair  the  damage." 
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Every  person  now  assailed  the  Antiquary,  clamouring  to  know  the  cause  of  so  sudden 
;i  transport)  when,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  rapture,  he  fairly  turned  tail,  like  a  fox  at 
tin-  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  ascending  the  stair  by  two  steps  at  a  time,  gained  the 
upper  landing-place,  where,   turning    round,   he  addressed   the  astonished  audieno 
t'ol  low  s  : — 

•■  M\  good  friends,  favete  Unguis     To  give  you  information,  I  must  first,  according 

cians,  be  possessed  of  it  myself;  and,  therefore,  with  your  leaves,  I  will  retire  into 

tin-  libran    to  examine   these   papers  —  Sir  Arthur  and   Miss  Wardour   will   have  the 

goodness  to  step  into  the  parlour     Mr.  Sweepclean,  secede  paulisper,  or,  in  your  own 

language,  grant  u<  a  supersedere  of  diligence  for  li\ <•  minuti Sector,  drain   off  your 

-.  and  make  your  bear-garden  flourish  elsewhere — and,  finally,  be  all  of  good  cheer 
till  mv  return,  which  will  be  imtanter." 

The  contents  of  the  packet  were  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  the  Antiquary  might 
be  pardoned,  li i-t  hi-  ecstasy,  and  next  bis  desire  of  delaying  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence they  conveyed,  until  it  was  arranged  and  digested  in  lii-  own  mind. 

Within  the  envelope  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of  Monkbarns, 
of  the  following  purport: — 

■•  Dbab  Sik. — To  you,  as  nrj  father's  proved  and  valued  friend,  I  venture  t"  address 
myself,  being  detained  here  bj  military  duty  of  a  very  pressing  nature.  You  must  bj 
tlii^  time  be  acquainted  with  the  entangled  ^t ;i tt-  of  our  affairs;  and  1  know  it  will  give 
you  great  pleasure  to  learn,  thai  I  am  as  fortunately  as  unexpectedly  placed  in  n  situation 

to  give  effectual  assistai for  extricating  them.     I  understand  Sir  Arthur  is  threatened 

with  severe  measures  by  persons  who  acted  formerly  as  bis  agents;  and,  by  advice  of  a 
creditable  man  of  business  here,  1  have  procured  the  enclosed  writing,  which  1  under- 
stand will  stop  their  proceedings  until  their  claim  shall  be  legally  discussed,  and  brought 
down  tn  it-  proper  amount.  1  also  enclose  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds 
tu  pay  any  other  pressing  demands,  and  request  of  your  friendship  to  apply  them 
according  to  vour  discretion.  You  will  be  surprised  I  give  you  this  trouble,  when  it 
would  seem  more  natural  to  address  my  father  directly  in  his  own  affairs.  But  1  have 
vet  had  uo  assurance  that  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  character  of  :i  person  against  whom 
Mm  have  often,  1  know,  warned  him,  and  whose  baneful  influence  has  been  the  occasion 
of  these  distresses.  And  as  I  owe  the  means  of  relieving  Sir  Arthur  to  the  generosity 
of  a  matchli  -  friend,  it  i-  my  duty  to  take  the  mosl  certain  measures  for  the  supplies 
being  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  destined, — and  I  know  your  wisdom 
and  kindness  will  see  that  it  i-  done.  My  friend,  as  be  claims  an  interest  in  vour  regard, 
w  ill  explain  some  \  iews  of  his  own  in  tin'  enclosed  letter.  The  state  of  the  post-office  at 
Fairport  being  rather  notorious,  1  must  send  this  letter  to  Tannonburgh  ;  but  the  old 
man  Ochiltree,  whom  particular  circumstances  have  recommended  as  trustworthy,  has 
information  when  the  packet  is  likely  to  reach  thai  plan-,  and  will  take  care  to  forward 
it.  I  expect  to  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  apologize  in  person  for  the  trouble  I  now 
give,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  faithful  servant. 

"Reginald  Gamelyn  Wardodh." 
••  Edinburgh,  6th  August,  179 — ." 

The  Antiquary  hastily  broke  the  seal  of  tin-  enclosure,  tin n tents  of  which  gave  him 

equal  surprise  and  pleasure.     When  !»■  had  in  some  measure  composed  himself  after 

Buch  unexpected  tidings,  he  ins] ted  the  other  papers  carefully,  which  all  related  to 

business — put  the  bills  into  his  pocket-1 k,  and  wrote  b  -hurt  acknowledgment  to  be 

despatched  by  that  day's  post,  for  he  was  extremely  methodical  in  money  matter.- — and 
la-tlv.  fraught  with  all  the  importance  of  disclosure,  he  descended  to  the  parlour. 

■■  Swet  p  clean."  said  he,  as  he  entered,  to  the  officer  who  stood  respectfully  at  the  door, 
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"you  must  sweep  yourself  dean  out  of  Knockwinnock  Castle  with  all  your  followers, 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail.      See'st  thou  this  paper,  man?" 

"A  sist  on  a  bill  o'  suspension,"  said  the  messenger,  with  a  disappointed  look; — 
"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  ultimate  diligence  was  to  be  done  against  sic  a 
gentleman  as  Sir  Arthur — Weel,  sir,  I'se  go  my  ways  with  my*  party — And  who's  to  pay 
my  chargi's  ?" 

"  They  who  employed  thee,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  as  thou  full  well  dost  know. — But 
here  comes  another  express:  this  is  a  day  of  newA  I  think." 

This  was  Mr.  Mailsetter  on  his  mare  from  Fairport,  with  a  letter  for  Sir  Arthur, 
another  to  the  messenger,  both  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  directed  to  forward  instantly. 
The  messenger  opened  his,  observing,  that  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  were  good  enough 
men  for  his  expenses,  and  here  was  a  letter  from  them  desiring  him  to  stop  the  diligence. 
Accordingly,  he  immediately  left  the  apartment,  and  staying  no  longer  than  to  gather 
his  posse  together,  he  did  then,  in  the  phrase  of  Hector,  who  watched  his  departure  as  a 
jealous  mastiff  eyes  the  retreat  of  a  repulsed  beggar,  evacuate  Flanders. 

Sir  Arthur's  letter  was  from  Mr.  Greenhorn,  and  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  We  give  it, 
with  the  worthy  Baronet's  comments. 

"  Sir — [Oh  !  I  am  dear  sir  no  longer ;  folks  are  only  dear  to  Messrs.  Greenhorn  and 
Grinderson  when  they  are  in  adversity] — Sir,  I  am  much  concerned  to  learn,  on  my 
return  from  the  country,  where  I  was  called  on  particular  business  [a  bet  on  the  sweep- 
stakes, I  suppose],  that  my  partner  had  the  impropriety,  in  my  absence,  to  undertake  the 
concerns  of  Messrs.  Goldiebirds  in  preference  to  yours,  and  had  written  to  you  in  an 
unbecoming  manner.  I  beg  to  make  my  most  humble  apology,  as  well  as  Mr.  Grinder- 
son's — [come,  I  see  he  can  write  for  himself  and  partner  too], — and  trust  it  is  impossible 
you  can  think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  the  constant  patronage  which  my  family 
[his  family  !  curse  him  for  a  puppy  !]  have  uniformly  experienced  from  that  of  Knock- 
winnock. I  am  sorry  to  find,  from  an  interview  I  had  this  day  with  Mr.Wardour,  that 
he  is  much  irritated,  and,  I  must  own,  with  apparent  reason.  But,  in  order  to  remedy 
as  much  as  in  me  lies  the  mistake  of  which  he  complains  [pretty  mistake,  indeed !  to  clap 
his  patron  into  jail],  I  have  sent  this  express  to  discharge  all  proceedings  against  your 
person  or  property  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  transmit  my  respectful  apology.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Grinderson  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  restored  to  your  confidence,  lie 
could  point  out  circumstances  connected  with  Messrs.  Goldiebirds'  present  claim  which 
would  greatly  reduce  its  amount  [so,  so,  willing  to  play  the  rogue  on  either  side ;]  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hurry  in  settling  the  balance  of  your  accompt  with  us  ;  and 
that  I  am,  for  Mr.  G.  as  well  as  myself,  Dear  Sir  [O  ay,  he  has  written  himself  into  an 
approach  to  familiarity],  your  much  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Gilbert  Greenhorn." 

"  Well  said,  Mi-.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,"  said  Monkbarns ;  ':  I  see  now  there  is  some  use 
in  having  two  attorneys  in  one  firm.  Their  movements  resemble  those  of  the  man  and 
woman  in  a  Dutch  baby-house.  When  it  is  fair  weather  with  the  client,  out  comes  the 
gentleman  partner  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel;  when  it  is  foul,  forth  bolts  the  operative 
brother  to  pin  like  a  bull-dog.  Well,  I  thank  God  that  my  man  of  business  -till  wears 
an  equilateral  cocked  hat,  has  a  house  in  the  Old  Town,  is  as  much  afraid  of  a  horse  as 
I  am  myself,  plays  at  golf  of  a  Saturday,  goes  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  and,  in  respect 
he  has  no  partner,  hath  only  his  own  folly  to  apologize  for." 

"  There  are  some  writers  very  honest  fellows,"  said  Hector;  "I  should  like  to  hear 
any  one  say  that  my  cousin,  Donald  M-Intyre,  Strathtudlem's  seventh  son  (the  other  six 
are  in  the  army),  is  not  as  honest  a  fellow" 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,   Hector,  all  the  MTntyres  are  so ;  they  have  it  by  patent, 
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111:111 — But  I  was  going  t"  say,  that  in  a  profession  where  unbounded  trusl  is  necessarily 
reposed,  there  is  nothing  surprising  that  fools  should  neglect  it  in  their  idleness,  and 
tricksters  abuse  it  in  their  knavery.  But  it  is  the  more  to  the  honour  of  those  (and 
I  will  vouch  for  many)  who  unite  integrity  with  >kill  and  attention,  and  walk  honourably 
upright  where  there  are  so  many  pitfalls  and  Btumbling  blocks  for  those  of  a  different 
character.  To  such  men  their  fellow-citizens  may  Bafely  entrust  the  care  of  protecting 
their  patrimonial  rights,  and  their  country  the  more  sacred  charge  of  her  laws  and 
privilegi 

"  They  are  best  aff,  however,  thai  hae  least  to  do  with  them,"  Baid  Ochiltree,  who  had 
Btretched  hi-  neck  into  the  parlour  door;  for  the  general  confusion  of  the  family  not 
having  yet  subsided,  the  domestics,  like  waves  after  the  tall  of  a  hurricane,  had  not  yet 
exactly  regained  their  due  limits,  but  were  roaming  wildly  through  the  house. 

••  Aha.  old  Truepenny,  art  thou  there?"  said  the  Antiquary.     "Sir  Arthur,  let  me 

l <  1  - i  1 1 lt  in  the  messenger  of  good  lurk,  though  he  is  but  a  lam le.     3Tou  talked  of  the 

raven  that  scented  out  the  daughter  from  afar;  but  here's  a  blue  pigeon  (somewhat  of 
the  oldest  and  toughest,  I  grant)  who  Bmelled  the  good  news  six  or  seven  miles  oflj  flew 
thither  In  the  taxed-cart,  and  returned  with  the  olive  branch." 

••  Ye  owe  it  a'  to  puir  Etobie  that  drave  me; — puir  fallow,"  said  the  beggar,  "he 
doubts  he's  in  disgrace  wi'  my  leddy  and  Sir  Arthur." 

Robert's  repentant  and  bashful  face  was  seen  over  the  mendicant's  shoulder. 

•■  In  disgrace  with  me?"  said  Sir  Arthur — "how  so?" — for  the  irritation  into  which 
he  had  worked  himimlf  on  occasion  of  the  toast  had  heen  lone;  forgotten.  "  O,  I  recollect  — 
Rob  it.  I  was  angry,  and  you  were  wrong; — go  about  your  work,  and  never  answer  n 
master  that  speaks  to  you  in  a  passion." 

'■  Nor  any  one  else,"  -aid  the  Antiquary  ;   "  for  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

"  And  tell  your  mother,  who  is  so  ill  with  the  rheumatism,  to  come  down  to  the 
housekeeper  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Wardonr,  "and  we  will  see  what  can  be  of  service 

to    her." 

■  (;,„1  bless  your  leddyship,"  .-aid  poor  Robert,  "and  his  honour  Sir  Arthur,  and  the 
young  laird,  and  the  house  "I'  Elnockwinnock  in  a'  its  branches,  far  and  near! — it's  been 
a  kind  and  gude  house  to  the  puir  this  mony  hundred  years." 

"There" aid   the  Antiquary  to  Sir  Arthur — "we  won't   dispute — but   there  you 

ie  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  naturally  turns  to  the  civil  virtues  of  your  family. 
You  don't  hear  them  talk  of  Redhand,  or  Ilell-iii-IIarne-s.  For  me,  I  must  say,  Odi 
aedpitrem  qui  temper  vivit  in  amis — so  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  peace,  and  be  joyful, 
Sir  Knight" 

A    table   wa-  quickly  covered   in   the   parlour,   where   the   party   sat   joyously  down   to 

some  refreshment.  At  the  request  of  Oidbuck,  Edie  Ochiltree  was  permitted  to  sit  by 
the  sideboard  in  a  great  leathern  chair,  which  was  placed  in  some  measure  behind 
a  screen. 

'■  I  accede  to  this  the  more  readily,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "because  I  remember  in  my 
father'-  days  that  chair  wa-  occupied  by  Ailshie  Gourlay,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  was 
tic    la-t  privileged  fool,  or  jester,  maintained  by  any  family  of  distinction  in  Scotland." 

••  Aw.  el,  sir  Arthur,"  replied  the  beggar,  who  never  hesitated  an  instant  between  his 
friend  and  hi-  jest,  •■mony  a  wise  man  -it-  in  a  fule's  -eat,  and  mony  a  fule  in  a  wise 
man's,  especially  in  families  o'  distinction." 

Mi--  Wardonr.  fearing  the   effect  of  this  speech  (however  worthy  of  Ailshie  Gourlay, 

or  any  other  privileged  jester)  upon  the  nerves  of  her  hither,  hastened  to  inquire  whether 

ale   and   beef  should  not   be   distributed   to  the  Servants  and   people  whom   tin:   news   had 

assembled  around  the  Castle. 

"  Surely,  my  love,"  -aid  her  father  ;  '•  when  wa.-  it  ever  otherwise  in  our  families  when 
a  siege  had  been  rai-cd  ?" 
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••  Ay.  a  siege  laid  by  Saunders  Sweepclean  the  bailiff,  and  raised  by  Edie  Ochiltree 
the  gaberlunzie,  par  nobile fratrum,"  .~ai<l  Oldbuck,  "and  well  pitted  againsl  each  other 
in  respectability.  But  never  mind,  Sir  Arthur — these  arc  Mich  sieges  and  such  reliefs 
as  our  time  of  day  admits  of — and  our  escape  is  not  less  worth  commemorating  in  a  glass 
of  this  excellent  win* — Upon  my  credit,  it  is  Burgundy,  I  tliiirti." 

"  Were  there  anything  better  in  the  cellar,"  said  Miss  Wardonr,  "  it  would  be  all  ton 
little  t'>  regale  you  after  your  friendly  exertions." 

■•  Say  you  so?"  said  the  Antiquary:  ''  why,  .then,  a  cup  of  thanks  to  vou,  my  fair 
enemy,  ami  soon  may  you  be.  besieged  as  ladies  love  best  to  be,  and  sign  terras  of 
capitulation  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Winnox  !" 

Mi>s  Wardour  blushed — Hector  coloured,  and  then  grew  pale. 

Sir  Arthur  answered,  "  My  daughter  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Monkbarns  :  but  unless 
you'll  accept  of  her  yourself,  I  really  do  not  know  where  a  poor  knight's  daughter  is  to 
seek  for  an  alliance  in  these  mercenary  times." 

"Me,  mean  ye,  Sir  Arthur?  No,  not  I;  I  will  claim  the  privilege  of  the  duello, 
and,  as  being  unable  to  encounter  my  fair  enemy  myself,  I  will  appear  by  my  champion — 
But  of  this  matter  hereafter.  What  do  you  find  in  the  papers  there,  Hector,  that  you 
hold  your  head  down  over  them  as  if  your  nose  were  bleeding?" 

"  Nothing  particular,  sir  ;  but  only  that,  as  my  arm  is  now  almost  quite  well,  I  think 
I  shall  relieve  you  of  my  company  in  a  day  or  two.  and  go  to  Edinburgh.  1  see  Major 
Neville  is  arrived  there.     I  should  like  to  see  him." 

"  Major  whom?"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Major  Neville,  sir,"  answered  the  young  soldier. 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  Major  Neville?"  demanded  the  Antiquary. 

"  0,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  you  must  remember  his  name  frequently  in  the 
newspapers — a  very  distinguished  young  officer  indeed.  But  I  am  happy  so  say  that 
Mr.  M'Intyre  need  not  leave  Monkbarns  to  see  him,  for  my  son  writes  that  the  .Major  is 
to  come  with  him  to  Knock winnock,  and  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  make 
the  young  gentlemen  acquainted, —  unless,  indeed,  they  are  known  to  each  other 
already." 

"  No,  not  personally,"  answered  Hector,  "  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  him,  and  we  have  several  mutual  friends — your  son  being  one  of  them.  But 
I  must  go  to  Edinburgh  ;  for  I  see  my  uncle  is  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  me,  and  I  am 
afraid" 

"  That  you  will  grow  tired  of  him  ?"  interrupted  Oldbuck, — "  I  fear  that's  past  praying 
for.  But  you  have  forgotten  that  the  ecstatic  twelfth  of  August  approaches,  and  that 
you  are  engaged  to  meet  one  of  Lord  Glenallan's  gamekeepers,  God  knows  where,  to 
persecute  the  peaceful  feathered  creation." 

"  True,  true,  uncle — I  had  forgot  that,"  exclaimed  the  volatile  Hector  ;  "  but  you  said 
something  just  now  that  put  everything  out  of  my  head." 

"  An  it  like  your  honours,"  said  old  Edie,  thrusting  his  white  head  from  behind  the 
screen,  where  he  had  been  plentifully  regaling  himself  with  ale  and  cold  meat — ''an  it 
like  your  honours,  I  can  tell  ye  something  that  will  keep  tin-  Captain  wi'  us  amai-t  as 
weel  as  the  pouting — Hear  ye  na  the  French  are  coining?" 

"  The  French,  you  blockhead  ?"  answered  Oldbuck—"  Bah!" 

"  I  have  not  had  time,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  "  to  look  over  my  lieutenancy 
correspondence  for  the  week — indeed,  I  generally  make,  a  rule  to  read  it  only  on 
Wednesdays,  except  in  pressing  cases,— for  I  do  every  thing  by  method;  but  from  the. 
glance  I  took  of  my  letters,  I  observed  some  alarm  was  entertained." 

"  Alarm?"  said  Edie, — "troth  tin-re's  alarm,  for  the  provost's  gar'd  the  beacon  light 
on  the  Halket-head  be  sorted  up  (that  suld  hae  been  sorted  half  a  year  syne)  in  an  unco 
hurry,  and  the  council  hae  named  nae  less  a  man  than  auld  ('axon  himseU  to  watch  the 
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light.  Some  say  it  was  out  o' compliment  to  Lieutenant  TailVil,  for  it's  neist  to  certain 
that  he'll  marry  Jenny  Caxon  some  Bay  it's  t"  please  your  honour  and  Monkbarna  that 
wear  wigs  -and  some  saj  thi  re's  some  auld  story  about  a  periwig  that  ane  o'  iln-  bailies 
^'ut  and  ne'er  paid  for — Onyway,  there  he  i-.  sitting  cockit  up  like  a  skarl  upon  the  tap 
(■*  the  craig,  to  ~kiil  when  foul  weather  comes." 

■•  On  mine  honour,  a  pretty  warder,"  said  Monkbarns;  "and  what's  my  wig  to  do  all 
the  while  ?" 

••  I  asked  Caxon  that  very  question,"  answered  Ochiltree,  "and  he  said  he  could 
look  in  ilka  morning,  and  gie't  a  touch  afore  he  gaed  to  his  bed,  for  there's  another  man 
t.>  watch  in  the  day-time,  and  Caxon  says  he'll  friz  your  honour's  wig  as  weel  sleeping 
as  wanking." 

Tlii-  news  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  conversation,  which  ran  upon  national  drt'eniv, 
and  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  land  we  live  in,  until  it  was  time  to  part.  The  Anti- 
quary  and  his  nephew  resumed  their  walk  homeward,  after  parting  from  Knockwinnock 

with  the  warmest  expressions  of  mutual  regard,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  again  as  s i 

;  ■  possible. 
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Nay,  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her: 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooms ! 
Or  sigh  because  she  smiles,  and  smiles  on  others? 
Not  I,  by  Heaven! — I  hold  my  peace  too  dear, 
To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap. 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play. 


'A)  ECTOR,"  said  his  uncle  to  Captain  M'Intyre,  in  the  course  of  their  walk 
homeward,  "  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  one  respect, 
you  are  a  fool." 

"  If  you  only  think  me  so  in  one  respect,  sir,  I  am  sure  you  do  me 
,wx  ':  \!rt  /-    more  grace  than  I  expected  or  deserve." 

"  I  mean  in  one  particular  par  excellence,"  answered  the  Antiquary. 
"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  you  have  cast  your  eyes  upon  Miss  Wardour." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  M'Intyre,  with  much  composure. 

"  Well,  sir,"  echoed  his  uncle — "  Deuce  take  the  fellow  !  he  answers  me  as  if  it  were 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  that  he,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  nothing  at  all 
besides,  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  baronet." 

"  I  presume  to  think,  sir,"  said  the  young  Highlander,  "  there  would  be  no  degradation 
on  Miss  Wardour's  part  in  point  of  family." 

"  0,  Heaven  forbid  we  should  come  on  that  topic  ! — No,  no,  equal  both — both  on  the 
table-land  of  gentility,  and  qualified  to  look  down  on  every  rotitricr  in  Scotland." 

"  And  in  point  of  fortune  we  are  pretty  even,  since  neither  of  us  have  got  any,"  con- 
tinued Hector.      "  There  may  be  an  error,  but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  presumption." 

"  But  here  lies  the  error,  then,  if  you  call-  it  so,"  replied  his  uncle :  "  she  won't  have 
you,  Hector." 
"  Indeed,  sir?" 

"  It  is  very  sure,  Hector ;  and  to  make  it  double  sure,  I  must  inform  you  that  she 
likes  another  man.     She  misunderstood  some  words  I  once  said  to  her,  and  I  have  since 
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been  able  to  guess  :it  the  interpretation  she  put  on  them.  At  the  time  I  was  unable 
to  account  for  her  hesitation  and  blushing;  but,  my  poor  Hector,  I  now  understand  them 
ii-  a  death-signal  to  your  hopes  and  pretensions.  So  I  advise  you  to  beat  jrour  retreat, 
iiinl  draw  off  your  forces  as  well  as  you  can.  for  the  fori  is  too  well  garrisoned  for  you  to 
storm  it." 

••  I  have  no  occasion  to  beat  any  retreat,  uncle,"  said  Hector,  holding  himself  very 
upright,  and  marching  with  a  sort  of  dogged  and  offended  solemnity;  "no  man  needs  to 
retreat  that  has  never  advanced.  There  are  women  in  Scotland  besides  Bliss  Wardour, 
of  as  good  family" 

••  Am  I  better  taste,"  Baid  his  uncle  ;  "  doubtless  there  are,  I  lector  ;  and  though  I  cannot 
say  but  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  as  well  as  sensible  girls  I  have  seen,  yet 
I  doubt  much  of  her  merit  would  l"1  cast  away  on  you.  A  showy  figure,  now,  with  two 
cross  feathers  aboi  e  her  noddle  one  green,  one  blue  ;  «  ho  would  wear  a  riding-habit  of 
the  regimental  complexion,  drive  a  gig  one  day,  and  the  next  review  the  regiment  on  the 
grey  trotting  pony  which  dragged  that  vehicle,  hoc  erat  in  votis; — these  arc  the  qualities 
that  would  subdue  yon,  especially  it'  she  had  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  loved  a 
specimen  of  a  phoca." 

••  It's  a  little  hard,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  I  must  have  that  cursed  seal  thrown  into  my 
face  "ii  all  occasions  -but  1  care  little  about  it — and  I  shall  not  break  my  heart  for  Miss 
Wardour.     She  is  tree  to  choose  for  herself,  and  I  wish  her  all  happiness." 

•■  Magnanimously  resolved,  thou  prop  of  Troy!  Why,  Hector,  I  was  afraid  of  a  scene. 
Ynnr  sister  told  mc  you  were  desperately  in  love  with  Mi--  Wardour." 

■■  Sir,"  answered  the  young  man.  "you  would  not  have  me  desperately  in  love  with  a 
woman  that  does  not  care  ahout  me?" 

•■  Well,  nephew."  said  tin-  Anticpiarv.  more  seriously,  "  there  i-  doiihtle-s  much  sense 
in  what  you  say  ;  yet  1  would  have  given  a  great  deal,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
since,  to  have  been  able  to  think  as  you  do." 

"  Anybody,  I  suppose,  may  think  as  they  please  on  such  subjects,"  said  Hector. 

■■  Not  according  to  the  old  school," said  Oldbuck;  "but,  as  I  said  before,  the  practice 

of  the  modern  seems  in  this  case  the  most  prudential,  though,  I  think,  scarcely  the  most 
interesting.  Bui  tell  me  your  ideas  now  on  this  prevailing  subject  of  an  invasion.  The 
cry  is  -till.  They  come." 

Hector,  -wallowing  his  mortification,  which  he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  conceal  from 
his  uncle'.-  satirical  observation,  readily  entered  into  a  conversation  which  was  to  turn  the 
Antiquary's  thought-  from  Bliss  Wardour  and  the  seal.  When  they  reached  Bfonkbarns, 
the  communicating  to  the  ladies  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Ca-ilc,  with  the 
counter-information  of  how  long  dinner  bad  waited  before  the  womankind  had  ventured 

it  in  the  Antiquary's  absence,  averted  the.-e  delicate  topics  of  discussion. 

The  next  morning  the  Antiquary  arose  early,  and,  as  (axon  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance,  he  began  mentally  to  feel  the  absence  of  the  petty  news  and  -mall  talk  of 
which  the  ex-peruquier  was  a  faithful  reporter,  and  which  habit  had  made  as  necessary 
to  the  Antiquary  as  bis  occasional  pinch  of  snuff,  although  he  held,  or  affected  to  hold, 

both  to  be  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  feeling  of  vacuity  peculiar  to  such  a  deprivation, 
was  alleviated  by  the  appearance  of  old  Ochiltree,  sauntering  beside  the  clipped  yew  and 
holly  hedge-,  with  the  air  of  a  person  quite  at  home.  Indeed,  BO  familiar  had  he  been  of 
late,  thai  even  Juno  did  not  bark  at  him,  but  contented  herself  with  watching  him  with 
a  close  and  vigilant  eye.  Our  Antiquary  Btepped  out  in  his  night-gown,  and  instantly 
received  and  returned  hi-  greeting. 

"  I  hey  are  coiiiiii_r  now.  in  good  earne-t.  Monkharns.  I  ju-t  cam  frae  Fail-port  to 
bring  ye  the  new-,  and  then  I'll  step  away  back  again.     The  Search  has  just  come  into 

the  hay,  and  they  say  -he'-  been  cha-ed  by  a   French  fleet." 

••  Til.-  Search?"  -aid  oldbuck.  reflecting  a  moment.     "Oho!" 

•■  Ay,  ay,  Captain  Tatfril'-  gun-brig,  the  Search." 

Vol.  II.  I 
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■•  ^^" h;il  !  any  relation  to  Siuirh,  Xu.  IF..'"  -aid  Oldbuck,  catching  at  the  light  which 
the  name  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  throw  on  tin-  mysterious  chest  of  treasure. 

The  mendicant,  like  a  man  detected  in  a  frolic,  put  his  bonnet  before  his  face,  yel 
could  in.!  help  laughing  heartily. — "  The  deil's  in  you,  Monkbarns,  for  garring  odds  and 
evens  meet.  Wha  thought  ye  wad  hae  laid  that  and  that  thegither?  <  ><l,  I  am  clean 
catch'd  now." 

"  I  see  it  all."  said  ( Hdbuck,  "  as  plain  as  the  legend  on  a  medal  of  high  preservation — 
the  hox  in  which  the  bullion  was  found  belonged  to  the  gnn-brig,  and  the  treasure  to  my 
phoenix?" — (Edie  nodded  assent.) — "and  was  buried  there  that  Sir  Arthur  might  receive 
relief  in  his  difficulties  ?" 

"  By  me,"  said  Edie,  "and  twa  o'  the  brig's  men— hut  they  didna  ken  its  content-, 
and  thought  it  some  hit  smuggling  concern  o'  the  Captain's.  I  watched  day  and  night 
till  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  then,  when  that  German  deevil  was  glowering  at  the 
lid  o'  the  kist  (they  liked  mutton  weel  that  licket  where  the  yowe  lay),  I  think  some 
Scottish  deevil  put  it  into  my  head  to  play  him  yon  ither  cantrip.  Now,  ye  see,  if  I  had 
said  mair  or  less  to  Bailie  Littlejohn,  I  behoved  till  hae  come  out  wi'  a'  this  story  ;  and 
vexed  would  Mr.  Lovel  hae  been  to  have  it  brought  to  light — sae  I  thought  I  would 
stand  to  onything  rather  than  that." 

"I  must  say  he  has  chosen  his  confidant  well,"  said  Oldbuck,  "though  somewhat 
strangely." 

"  I'll  say  this  for  mysell,  Monkbarns,"  answered  the  mendicant,  "that  I  am  the  fittest 
man  in  the  haill  country  to  trust  wi'  siller,  for  I  neither  want  it,  nor  wish  for  it,  nor 
could  use  it  if  I  had  it.  But  the  lad  hadna  muckle  choice  in  the  matter,  for  he  thought 
he  was  leaving  the  country  for  ever  (I  trust  he's  mistaen  in  that  though  ;)  and  the  night 
was  set  in  when  we  learned,  by  a  strange  chance,  Sir  Arthur's  sair  distress,  and  Lovel  was 
obliged  to  be  on  board  as  the  day  dawned.  But  five  nights  afterwards  the  brig  stood  into 
the  bay,  and  I  met  the  boat  by  appointment,  and  we  buried  the  treasure  where  ye  fand  it." 

"  This  was  a  very  romantic,  foolish  exploit,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  why  not  trust  me,  or 
any  other  friend  ?" 

"  The  blood  o'  your  sister's  son,"  replied  Edie,  "  was  on  his  hands,  and  him  maybe, 
dead  outright — wdiat  time  had  he  to  take  counsel  ? — or  how  could  he  ask  it  of  you,  by 
onybody  ?" 

"  You  are  right.     But  what  if  Dousterswivel  had  come  before  you?" 

"  There  was  little  fear  o'  his  coming  there  without  Sir  Arthur :  he  had  gotten  a  sair 
gliff  the  night  afore,  and  never  intended  to  look  near  the  place  again,  unless  he  had  been 
brought  there  sting  and  ling.  He  ken'd  weel  the  first  pose  was  o'  his  ain  hiding,  and  how 
could  he  expect  a  second  ?    He  just  havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  o'  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Then  how,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  should  Sir  Arthur  have  come  there  unless  the  German 
had  brought  him  ?" 

"  Umph!"  answered  Edie  dryly.  "I  had  a  story  about  Misticot  wad  hae  brought 
him  forty  miles,  or  you  either.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  thought  he  would  be  for  visiting 
the  place  he  fand  the  first  siller  in — he  ken'd  na  the  secret  o'  that  job.  In  short,  the 
siller  being  in  this  shape,  Sir  Arthur  in  utter  difficulties,  and  Lovel  determined  he  should 
never  ken  the  hand  that  helped  him, — for  that  was  what  he  insisted  maist  upon, — we 
couldna  think  o'  a  better  way  to  fling  the  gear  in  his  gate,  though  we  simmered  it  and 
wintered  it  e'r  sae  lang.  And  if  by  ony  queer  mischance  Doustercivil  had  got  his  claws 
on't,  I  was  instantly  to  hae  informed  you  or  the  Sheriff  o'  the  haill  story." 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  precautions,  I  think  your  contrivance  succeeded 
better  than  such  a  clumsy  one  deserved,  Edie.  But  how  the  deuce  came  Lovel  by  such 
a  mass  of  silver  ingots  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  canna  tell  ye— But  they  were  put  on  board  wi'  his  things  at 
Fairport,  it's  like,  and  we  stowed  them  into  ane  o'  the  ammunition-boxes  o'  the  brig, 
baith  for  concealment  and  convenience  of  carriage." 


mi    urriQUAiti  -~~> 

-  Lord  1"  said  Oldbuck,  his  recollection  recurring  to  the  earlier  part  ol  liis  acquaintance 
with  Lovel  j  "  and  this  young  fellow,  who  was  putting  hundreds  on  so  strange  a  hazard, 
I  must  be  recommending  a  subscription  to  him,  and  paying  his  bill  al  the  Ferry  !   I  never 

will  pay  any  per 's  bill  again,  that's  certain. — And  you  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 

li  nee  with  Lovel,  I  suppose  ?" 

••  I  just  gat  ae  bit  scrape  o'  a  |«  n  frae  him,  t"  say  there  wad,  a<  yesterday  fell,  be  a 
packet  at  Tannonburgh,  wi'  letters  o'  greal  consequence  to  the  Knockwinnock  lull; ;  for 
they  jaloused  the  opening  of  our  letters  ;it  Fairporl —  Ami  that's  as  true;  I  hear 
Mrs.  Mailsetter  i-  to  lose  her  office  for  looking  after  other  folk's  business  and  neglecting 
her  ain." 

•■  Ami  what  'In  vim  expect  now,  Edie,  I'm-  being  the  adviser,  ami  messenger,  and 
guard,  ami  confidential  person  in  all  these  matters?" 

•■  Dei!  haet  'In  I  expect— excepting  that  a'  the  gentles  will  come  t"  the  gaberlunzie's 
burial ;  and  maybe  yell  carry  tin-  head  youra  II.  as  ye  «1  i <  1  puir  Steenie  Mucklebackit's.— 
What  trouble  was't  to  me?  I  "a-  ganging  about  at  ony  rate— O  but  1  was  blythe  when 
i  out  of  prison,  though;  for  I  thought,  what  if  that  weary  letter  should  come  when 
I  am  closed  1 1 1 >  here  like  an  oyster,  ami  a'  should  gang  wrang  for  want  n't?  ami  while 
I  thought  I  maun  make  a  clean  breast  ami  till  you  a'  about  ii  :  but  then  I  couldna  we<  I 
■In  that  without  contravening  Mr. Lovel's  positive  orders;  ami  I  reckon  In-  hail  to  see 
somebodj  at  Edinburgh  afore  he  could  » 1» •  what  he  wussed  to  <h>  for  Sir  Arthur  ami  his 
family." 

••  Well,  ami  to  your  public  news,  Edie — So  tiny  are  ^ t ill  coming,  an-  they?" 

"Troth  they  say  sae,  sir;  ami  there's  come  down  strict  orders  for  tin-  forces  ami 
volunteers  to  be  alert  ;  ami  there's  a  clever  young  ollieer  to  come  here  forthwith,  to  look 
at  our  means  o'  defence — I  saw  the  Bailie's  lass  cleaning  his  belts  ami  white  brceks — 
I  gae  her  a  hand,  for  yc  maun  think  site  wasna  own-  clever  at  it.  ami  sae  I  pat  a'  tin' 
news  for  my  pains." 

'■  Ami  what  think  von,  as  an  old  soldier?" 

"  Troth,  I  kenna — an  tiny  come  so  mony  as  they  speak  o',  they'll  be  odds  against  us. 
lint  there's  mony  yanld  chields  aiming  thae  volunteers;  and  I  maunna  say  muckle  about 
them  that's  no  wrel  and  no  Very  able,  because  I  am  something  that  gate  mysell — But 
we'se  do  our  best." 

••  What  I   BO  your  martial  spirit  is  rising  again,  Edie? 

ii  in  our  ashes  glow  their  wonted  fires  ! 
I   would  not  have  thought  you.   Edie,  had  SO  much  to  tight   for?" 

■■  .1/.  in.  muckle  to  fight  for,  sir  ? — isna  there  the  country  to  light  for.  and  the  burnsides 
that  1  gang  daundering  beside,  ami  the  hearths  o'  the  gude-wives  that  gie  mo  my  hit 

!.    and   tin-   hits  o'  wan-    that    mini-    toddling   to    play  wi'  me  when    I    emur   about  .1 

landward  town? — Deil !"  he  continued,  grasping  his  pikestaff  with  great  emphasis,  "  an 
I  had  as  gude  pith  as  I  hae  gude-will,  and  a  glide  cause,  I  should  gie  some  o'  them  a 
day's  kemping." 

••  Bravo,  bravo,  Edie!  The  country's  in  little  ultimate  danger,  when  the  beggar's  as 
ready  to  light  for  his  dish  as  the  laird  lor  hi-  land." 

Their  further  conversation  reverted  to  the  particulars  of  tin'  night  passed  by  the 
licant  ami  Lovel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth ;  by  tin'  details  of  which  the  Antiquary 
was  highly  amused. 

"  I  would  have  given  a  guinea,"  he  -aid.  ■•  to  have  Been  tin-  scoundrelly  German  under 
th.'  agonies  of  those  terrors,  which  it  i-  part  of  his  own  quackery  to  inspire  into  others ; 
and  trembling  alternately  for  the  fury  of  bis  patron,  and  the  apparition  of  some 
hobgoblin." 

••  Troth,"  said  the  beggar,  '-there  was  time  for  him  to  be  cowed;    for  ye  wad  hae 
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thought  the  very  spirit  of  Hell-in-Harness  bad  tak<  o  possession  o'  the  body  o'  Sir  Arthur. 
But  what  will  come  o'  the-  land-louper  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  from  which  I  understand  he  has  acquitted  you  of 

the  charge  he  brought  against  you,  and  offers  to  make  such  discoveries  as  will  render 
the  settlement  of  Sir  Arthur's  affairs  a  more  easy  ta-k  than  we  apprehended — So  writes 
the  Sheriff;  and  adds,  that  he  has  given  some  private  information  of  importance  to 
Government,  in  consideration  of  which,  I  understand  he  will  be  sent  back  to  play  the 
knave  in  his  own  country."  * 

"  And  a'  the  bonny  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the  coves,  and  sheughs,  doun  at 
Glenwithershins  yonder,  what's  to  come  o'  them?"  said  Edie. 

"  I  hope  the  men,  before  they  are  dispersed,  will  make  a  bonfire  of  their  gimcracks, 
as  an  army  destroy  their  artillery  when  forced  to  raise  a  siege.  And  as  for  the  holes, 
Edie,  I  abandon  them  as  rat-traps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  wise  men  who  may  choose 
to  drop  the  substance  to  snatch  at  a  shadow." 

"  Hech,  sirs!  guide  us  a'!  to  burn  the  engines?  that's  a  great  waste — Had  ye  na  better 
try  to  get  back  part  o'  your  hundred  pounds  wi'  the  sale  o'  the  materials  ?"  he  continued, 
with  a  tone  of  affected  condolence. 

"  Not  a  farthing,"  said  the  Antiquary,  peevishly,  taking  a  turn  from  him,  and  making 
a  step  or  two  away.  Then  returning,  half-smiling  at  his  own  pettishness,  he  said,  "  Get 
thee  into  the  house,  Edie,  and  remember  my  counsel :  never  speak  to  me  about  a  mine, 
nor  to  my  nephew  Hector  about  a  ]/lioca,  that  is  a  sealgh,  as  you  call  it." 

"  I  maun  be  ganging  my  ways  back  to  Fairport,"  said  the  wanderer ;  "  I  want  to  see 
what  they're  saying  there  about  the  invasion  ; — but  I'll  mind  what  your  honour  says,  no 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  sealgh,  or  to  the  Captain  about  the  hundred  pounds  that  you  gied 
to  Douster" 

"  Confound  thee  ! — I  desired  thee  not  to  mention  that  to  me." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Edie,  with  affected  surprise ;  "  weel,  I  thought  there  was  naething 
but  what  your  honour  could  hae  studden  in  the  way  o'  agreeable  conversation,  unless  it 
was  about  the  Praetorian  yonder,  or  the  bodle  that  the  packman  sauld  to  ye  for  an  auld 
coin." 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! "  said  the  Antiquary,  turning  from  him  hastily,  and  retreating  into 
the  house. 

The  mendicant  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  such  as  that 
with  which  a  magpie  or  parrot  applauds  a  successful  exploit  of  mischief,  he  resumed  once 
more  the  road  to  Fairport.  His  habits  had  given  him  a  sort  of  restlessness,  much 
increased  by  the  pleasure  he  took  in  gathering  news  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  regained 
the  town  which  he  left  in  the  morning,  for  no  reason  that  he  knew  himself,  unless  just 
to  "  hae  a  bit  crack  wi'  Monkbarn-." 


. 


l.-ired  the  beacon  on   I'tiwiull, 
On  skkM.iw  then  were  t1 
Tlu'  bugle  horn  on  moor  and  fell 
heftfd  '"iitiniiiilly. 

.!  \  \1  Bfl    Fl'ii... 


i<?  gy  >« .'  M  HE  watch  who  kepi  his  watch 
; '"ff^f^t^'  probably  conceived  hiin.-clt'  ilrcn 


on  the  hill,  and  looked  towards  Birnam, 
■j.'w  prouauiy  conceivcci  i  aseu  areaming  when  he  first  beheld  the  fated  grove 
v^^P^Hvy^-,  put  itself  into  motion  for  its  march  to  Dunsinane.  Even  so  old  Caxon, 
r  ,' kJwi *'*£&[  as,  perched  in  his  hat,  he  qualified  his  thoughts  upon  the  approaching 
Vji  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  'I"'  dignity  of  being  father-in-law  to 
v*vM  Lieutenant  TaflYil,  with  an  occasional  peep  towards  the  signal-post  with 
which  his  own  corresponded,  whs  not  a  little  surprised  by  observing  a  light  in  that 
direction.      He  rubbed  hi-  eyes,  looked  again,  a<ljn-ting  hi>  observation  by  a  cross-staff 
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which  had  been  placed  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  point.  And  behold,  the  light  increased, 
like  a  comet  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer,  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  nations." 

"The  Lord  preserve  us!"  said  Caxon,  "what's  to  be  done  now?  But  there  will  be 
wiser  heads  than  mine  to  look  to  that,  sae  Fse  e'en  fire  the  beacon." 

And  he  lighted  the  beacon  accordingly,  which  threw  up  to  the  sky  a  long  wavering 
train  of  light,  startling  the  sea-fowl  from  their  nests,  and  reflected  far  beneath  by  the 
reddening  billows  of  the  sea.  The  brother  warders  of  Caxon  being  equally  diligent, 
caught  and  repeated  his  signal.  The  lights  glanced  on  headlands  and  capes  and  inland 
hills,  and  the  whole  district  was  alarmed  by  the  signal  of  invasion.* 

Our  Antiquary,  his  head  wrapped  warm  in  two  double  night-caps,  was  quietly  enjoy- 
ing his  repose,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  screams  of  his  sister,  his  niece,  and 
two  maid-servants. 

*  The  story  of  the  false  alarm  at  Fairport,  and  the  consequences,  are  taken  from  a  real  incident.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
state  of  Britain,  and  of  Scotland  in  particular,  from  the  period  that  succeeded  the  war  which  commenced  ill  1803  to  the 
of  Trafalgar,  must  recollect  those  times  with  feelings  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  make  the  rising  generation  comprehend. 
Almost  every  individual  was  enrolled  either  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  resist  the  long  sus- 
pended threats  of  invasion,  which  were  echoed  from  every  quarter.  Beacons  were  erected  along  the  coast,  and  all  through  the 
country,  to  give  the  signal  for  every  one  to  repair  to  the  post  where  his  peculiar  duty  called  him,  and  men  of  every  description 
fit  to  serve  held  themselves  in  readiness  on  the  shortest  summons.  During  this  agitating  period,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
February,  1804,  the  person  who  kept  watch  on  the  commanding  station  of  Home  Castle,  being  deceived  by  some  accidental  fire 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  he  took  for  the  corresponding  signal-light  in  that  county  with  which  his  orders  were 
to  communicate,  lighted  up  his  own  beacon.  The  signal  was  immediately  repeated  through  all  the  valleys  on  the  English 
Border.  If  the  beacon  at  Saint  Abb's  head  had  been  fired,  the  alarm  would  have  run  northward,  and  roused  all  Scotland.  But 
the  watch  at  this  important  point  judiciously  considered,  that  if  there  had  been  an  actual  or  threatened  descent  on  our  eastern 
sea-coast,  the  alarm  would  have  come  along  the  coast,  and  not  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Through  the  Border  counties  the  alarm  spread  with  rapidity,  and  on  no  occasion  when  that  country  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
and  unceasing  war,  was  the  summons  to  arms  more  readily  obeyed.  In  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  the 
volunteers  and  militia  got  under  anus  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  alacrity  which,  considering  the  distance  individuals  lived 
from  each  other,  had  something  in  it  very  surprising — they  poured  to  the  alarm-posts  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  state  so  well  armed 
and  so  completely  appointed,  with  baggage,  provisions,  &c,  as  was  accounted  by  the  best  military  judges  to  render  them  fit  for 
instant  and  effectual  service. 

There  were  some  particulars  in  the  general  alarm  which  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  men  of  Liddcsdale,  the  most 
remote  point  to  the  westward  which  the  alarm  reached,  were  so  much  afraid  of  being  late  in  the  field,  that  they  put  in  requi- 
sition all  the  horses  they  could  find,  and  when  they  had  thus  made  a  forced  march  out  of  their  own  country,  they  turned  their 
borrowed  steeds  loose  to  find  their  way  back  through  the  hills,  and  they  all  got  back  safe  to  their  own  stables.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  was,  the  general  cry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  for  arms,  that  they  might  go  along  with 
their  companions.  The  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry  made  a  remarkable  march,  for  although  some  of  the  individuals  lived  at  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  distance  from  the  place  where  they  mustered,  they  were  nevertheless  embodied  and  in  order  in  so  short  a 
period,  that  they  were  at  Dalkeith,  which  was  their  alarm-post,  about  one  o'clock  on  the  day  succeeding  the  first  signal,  with 
men  and  horses  in  good  order,  though  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  many  of  the  troopers  must  have  ridden  forty  or  fifty 
miles  without  drawing  bridle.  Two  members  of  the  corps  chanced  to  be  absent  from  their  homes,  and  in  Edinburgh  on  private 
business.  The  lately  married  wife  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  widowed  mother  of  the  other,  sent  the  arms,  uniforms, 
and  chargers  of  the  two  troopers,  that  they  might  join  their  companions  at  Dalkeith.  The  author  was  very  much  struck  by  the 
answer  made  to  him  by  the  last- mentioned  lady,  when  he  paid  her  some  compliment  on  the  readiness  which  she  showed  in 
equipping  her  son  with  the  means  of  meeting  danger,  when  she  might  have  left  him  a  fair  excuse  for  remaining  absent.  "Sir," 
she  replied,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron,  "  none  can  know  better  than  you  that  my  son  is  the  only  prop  by  which,  since 
his  fathers  death,  our  family  is  supported.  But  I  would  rather  see  him  dead  on  that  hearth,  than  hear  that  he  had  been  a 
horse's  length  behind  his  companions  in  the  defence  of  his  king  and  country."  The  author  mentions  what  was  immediately 
under  his  own  eye,  and  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  but  the  spirit  was  universal,  wherever  the  alarm  reached,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

The  account  of  the  ready  patriotism  displayed  by  the  country  on  this  occasion,  warmed  the  hearts  of  Scottishmen  in  < 
corner  of  the  world.     It  reached  the  ears  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Leyden,  whose  enthusiastic  love  of  Scotland,  and  of  bis  own 
district  of  Teviotdale,  formed  a  distinguished  part  of  his  character.     The  account,  which  was  read  to  him  when  on  a  &ick-b<  d, 
stated  (very  truly)  that  the  different  corps,  on  arriving  at  their  alarm-posts,  announced  themselves  by  their  music  pla; 
tunes  peculiar  to  their  own  districts,  many  of  which  have  been  gathering-signals  for  centuries.  It  was  particularly  remembered, 
(hat  the  Liddcsdale  men,  before  mentioned,  entered  Kelso  playing  the  lively  tune — 

O  v, ha  dare  meddle  wi'  me, 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me ! 
My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Elliot, 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me ! 

The  patient  was  so  delighted  with  this  display  of  ancient  Border  spirit,  that  he  sprung  up  in  his  bed,  and  began  to  sing  the  old 
song  with  such  vehemence  of  action  and  voice,  that  his  attendants,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  excitation,  concluded  that  the  fever 
had  taken  possession  of  his  brain  ;  and  it  was  only  the  entry  of  another  Borderer,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  explanation  which 
he  was  well  qualified  to  give,  that  prevented  them  from  resorting  to  means  of  medical  coercion. 

The  circumstances  of  this  false  alarm,  and  its  consequences,  may  be  now  held  of  too  little  importance  even  for  a  note  upon 
a  work  of  fiction ;  but,  at  the  period  when  it  happened,  it  was  hailed  by  the  country  as  a  propitious  omen,  that  the  national 
force,  to  which  much  must  naturally  have  been  trusted,  had  the  spirit  to  look  in  the  face  the  danger  which  they  had  taken  anus 
to  repel;  and  every  one  was  convinced,  that  on  whichever  side  God  might  bestow  the  victory,  the  invaders  would  meet  with  th( 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  children  of  the  soil. 
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"What  the  devil  i-  the  matter?"  -aid  he,  starting  up  in  his  bed — "womankind  in  my 
i  at  this  hour  of  uijlii !  —  an-  ye  :ill  mad  ?" 

"The  beacon,  uncle!"  said  Bliss  M'Intyre, 

•■  The  French  coming  to  murdi  r  us  I"  screamed  Miss  <  rriselda. 

■■  rhe  beacon!  the  beacon! — the  French!  the  French! — murder!  murder!  and  waur 
than  murder!"—  cried  the  two  handmaidens,  like  the  chorus  of  an  opera 

"The  French?'*  said  Oldbuck,  starting  up; — "gel  out  of  the  room,  womankind  that 
ymi  are,  till  I  gel  my  things  on — And  hark  ye,  bring  me  my  sword." 

"Whilk  o' them,  Monkbarns?"  cried  his  sister,  offering  ;i  Roman  falchion  of  brass 
with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  Andrea  Ferrara  without  a  handle. 

■•  rhe  langest,  the  langest,"  cried  Jenny  Rintherout,  dragging  in  a  two-handed  sword 
ni'  the  twelfth  century. 

"Womankind,"  said  Oldnuck,  in  great  agitation,  "Decomposed,  and  do  not  give  way 
tn  vain  terror — Are  you  sure  thej  are  ruin.'  ?" 

"Sure,  Bure!"  exclaimed  Jenny — "ower  Bure!— a'  the  sea  fencibles,  and  the  land 
fencibles,  and  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry,  are  on  lit,  and  driving  to  Fairport  as  hard 
as  horse  and  man  can  gang — and  auld  Mucklebackit's  gane  wi'the  lave — muckle  gude 
hell  do!  Ilivh,  sirs! — lull  be  missed  the  morn  wha  wad  hae  served  king  and  country 
weell" 

"Give  me,"  said  Oldbuck,  "the  sword  which  my  father  wore  in  the  year  forty-five — 
ii  hath  n.i  belt  or  baldrick — but  we'll  make  shift." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  the  weapon  through  the  cover  of  his  breeches  pocket.  At  this 
inonu'iit  Hector  entered,  who  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  height  to  ascertain  whether  the 
alarm  was  actual 

"  Where  are  your  arms,  nephew?"  exclaimed  Oldbuck — -"where  is  your  double-barrelled 
gun,  that  was  never  out  of  your  hand  when  there  was  no  occasion  tor  such  vanities?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  -ir."  said    Hector,  •'who  ever  took  a  low  ling-piece  on  action?      I    have 

i_'ot  my  uniform  on,  you  si  •  ■  I  hope  I  shall  be  of  more  use  it'  they  will  give  me  a  com- 
mand, than  I  could  be  with  ten  double-barrel -.  And  you,  sir,  niii-t  get  to  Fairport,  to 
give  directions  I'm-  quartering  and  maintaining  the  men  and  horses,  and  preventing  con- 
fusion." 

••  You  are  right,  Hector, — I  believe  1  shall  do  as  much  with  my  head  as  my  hand  too. 
But  here  comes  sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  not  lit  to  accomplish 

much  '  ith.r  on.-  way  or  the  other." 

Sir  Arthur  was  probably  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for.  dressed  in  his  lieutenancy  uniform, 
he  was  also  on  tin-  road  to  Fairport,  and  called  in  his  way  to  take  Mr.  Oldbuck  with  him, 
having  had  his  original  opinion  of  his  sagacity  much  confirmed  by  late  events.  And  in 
spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  tin-  womankind  that  the  Antiquary  would  stay  to  garrison 
Monkbarns,  .Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  bis  nephew,  instantly  accepted  sir  Arthur'-  offer. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  alone  conceive  the  state  of  bustle  in  Fair- 
port,     'l'h.  windows  were  glancing  with  a  hundred  lights,  which,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing rapidly,  indicated  tin-  confusion  within  doors.     The  women  of  lower  rank 
■  i. Id  and  clamoured  in  tie  market-place.    The  yeomanry,  pouring  from  their  differ- 
ent glens,  galloped  through  tic  stro  i-.  ■  indn  idually,  some  in  parties  of  five  or  six, 

a-  tiny  had  met  on  tic  mad.     The  drums  and  fifes  of  the  volunteers  beating  to  arm 

blended  with  the  voice  of  the  officers,  tin-  sound  of  tin-  bugles,  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  from  the  steeple.  'I'h.'  ships  in  the  harbour  were  lit  up,  ami  boats  from  tic  armed 
vessels  added  to  tin-  bustle,  by  landing  men  and  guns  destined  to  assist  in  tin-  defence  of 
tin-  place.  Thi-  part  of  tin-  preparations  was  superintended  by  Taflril  with  much  activity. 
Two  or  three  light  vessels  had  already  slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  in  order 
to  discover  the  supposed  enemy. 

Such  was  th.    scene  of  general  confusion,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  Oldbuck,  and 
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Hector,  made  their  way  with  difficulty  into  the  principal  square,  where  the  town-house 
is  situated.  It  was  lighted  up,  and  the  magistracy,  with  many  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  were  assembled.  And  here,  a-  upon  other  occasions  of  the  like  kind  in 
Scotland,  it  was  remarkable  how  the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  people  supplied 
almost  all  the  deficiencies  of  inexperience. 

The  magistrates  were  beset  by  the  quarter-masters  of  the  different  corps  for  billets  for 
men  and  horses.  "  Let  us,"  said  Bailie  Littlejohn,  "  take  the  horses  into  our  warehouses, 
ami  the  men  into  our  parlours — share  our  supper  with  tin-  one.  and  our  forage  with  the 
otlnr.  We  have  made  ourselves  wealthy  under  a  free  and  paternal  government,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  show  we  know  its  value." 

A  loud  and  cheerful  acquiescence  was  given  by  all  present,  and  the  substance  of  the 
wealthy,  with  the  persons  of  those  of  all  ranks,  were  unanimously  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

Captain  MTntyre  acted  on  this  occasion  as  military  adviser  and  aid-de-camp  to  the 
principal  magistrate,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  totally  unexpected  by  his  uncle,  who,  recollecting  his  usual  insouciance  and 
impetuosity,  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment  from  time  to  time,  as  he  remarked  the  calm 
and  steady  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  various  measures  of  precaution  that  his 
experience  suggested,  and  gave  directions  for  executing  them.  lie  found  the  different 
corps  in  good  order,  considering  the  irregular  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  in 
great  force  of  numbers,  and  high  confidence  and  spirits.  And  so  much  did  military 
experience  at  that  moment  overbalance  all  other  claims  to  consequence,  that  even  old 
Edie,  instead  of  being  left,  like  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  to  roll  his  tub  when  all  around  were 
preparing  tor  defence,  had  the  duty  assigned  him  of  superintending  the  serving  out  of 
the  ammunition,  which  he  executed  with  much  discretion. 

Two  things  were  still  anxiously  expected — the  presence  of  the  Glenallan  volunteers, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  that  family,  had  been  formed  into  a  separate 
corps,  and  the  arrival  of  the  officer  before  announced,  to  whom  the  measures  of  defence 
on  that  coast  had  been  committed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  whose  commission 
would  entitle  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  full  disposal  of  the  military  force. 

At  length  the  bugles  of  the  Glenallan  yeomanry  were  heard,  and  the  Earl  himself,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  his  habits  and  state  of  health,  appeared  at  their  head  in 
uniform.  They  formed  a  very  handsome  and  well-mounted  squadron,  formed  entirely 
out  of  the  Earl's  Lowland  tenants,  and  were  followed  by  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men, 
completely  equipped  in  the  Highland  dress,  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  upland 
glens,  with  their  pipes  playing  in  the  van.  The  clean  and  sen  iceable  appearance  of  this 
band  of  feudal  dependants  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Captain  M'Intyre  ;  but  his  uncle 
was  still  more  struck  by  the  manner  in  which,  upon  this  crisis,  the  ancient  military  spirit 
of  his  house  seemed  to  animate  and  invigorate  the  decayed  frame  of  the  Earl,  their  leader. 
He  claimed,  and  obtained  for  himself  and  his  followers,  the  post  most  likely  to  be  that  of 
danger,  displayed  great  alacrity  in  making  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  showed  equal 
acuteness  in  discussing  their  propriety.  Morning  broke  in  upon  the  military  councils  of 
Eairport,  while  all  concerned  were  still  eagerly  engaged  in  taking  precautions  for  their 
defence. 

At  length  a  cry  among  the  people  announced,  "  There's  the  brave  Major  Neville  come 
at  last,  with  another  officer ;"  and  their  post-chaise  and  four  drove  into  the  square,  amidst 
the  huzzas  of  the  volunteers  and  inhabitants.  The  magistrates,  witli  their  assessors  of 
the  lieutenancy,  hastened  to  the  door  of  their  town-house  to  receive  him ;  but  what  was 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  but  most  especially  that  of  the  Antiquary,  when  they  became 
aware,  that  the  handsome  uniform  and  military  cap  disclosed  the  person  and  features  of 
the  pacific  Lovel !  A  warm  embrace,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  were  necessary  to 
assure  him  that  his  eyes  were  doing  him  justice.     Sir  Arthur  was  no  less  surprised  to 
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recognise  hi-  son,  Captain  Wardour,  in  Lovel's,or  rather  Major  Neville's  company.  The 
first  words  of  the  young  officers  were  a  positive  assurance  i<>  all  present,  thai  the  courage 
and  zeal  which  they  had  displayed  were  entirely  thrown  away,  unless  in  bo  Par  as  they 
afforded  an  a sptable  proof  of  their  spirit  and  promptitude. 

"The  watchman  at  Halket-head,"  said  Major  Neville,  "as  we  discovered  by  an  inves- 
tigation w  hich  w  e  made  in  our  route  hither,  «  as  most  naturally  misled  by  a  bonfire  which 
some  idle  people  had  made  on  the  hill  above  Qlenwithershins,  just  in  the  line  of  the 
I'  aeon  with  which  his  corresponded." 

Old  I  nick  gave  a  conscious  look  t<>  sir  Arthur,  who  returned  it  with  one  equally  sheepish, 
ami  a  shrug  of  tin'  shoulders. 

•■  It  must  have  been  the  machinery  which  we  condemned  t<>  tin'  flames  in  our  wrath," 
said  the  Antiquary,  plucking  op  heart,  though  not  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  disturbance — "The  devil  take  Dousterswivel  with  all  my  heart! — I 
think  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  legacy  of  blunders  ami  mischief,  as  it'  he  had  lighted  -em,' 
train  of  fireworks  at  his  departure.  I  wonder  what  cracker  will  go  oil' next  anion;;  our 
shins,      lint   yonder  cone,  the   prudent  Caxon. — Hold  up  your  head,  you  a--     your 

hitters  must    hear  the  blame   tor  you  — And   her.',   take    this   u  hat-d'yo-eall-it  " — (giving 

1 1  i  in  hi-  sword)  -« I  wonder  what  (would  have  -aid  yesterday  to  any  man  that  would 
have  told  me  I  was  to  stick  such  an  appendage  to  my  tail." 

Here  he  found  his  arm  gently  pressed  by  Lord  Glenallan,  who  dragged  him  into  a 
separate  apartment.    •■  For  God's  sake,  who  is  that  young  gentleman  who  is  so  strikingly 

like" 

"Like  the  unfortunate  Eveline,"  interrupted  Oldbuck.     "I  felt  my  heart  warm  to 

him  from  the  first,  and  your  lord-hip  has  suggested  the  very  can-o.  ' 

"But  who — who  is  he?"  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  holding  the  Antiquary  with  a 
com  ulsn  e  grasp. 

'■  Formerly  I  would  have  called  him  Lovel,  hut  now  he  turns  out  to  he  Major  Neville." 
"  Whom  my  brother  brought  up  as  his  natural  son — whom  he  made  hi-  heir — Gracious 

1 1  ;:\  en  !  tie-  child  of  my  Eveline  !" 

•  II oil.  my  lord — hold!"  said  Oldbuck,  "do  not  give  too  hasty  way  to  such  a  pre- 
sumption;— what  probability  i-  there?" 

"Probability?  none!  There  is  certainty  !  absolute  certainty  !  The,  agent  I  mentioned 
i  wrote  me  the  whole  .-tory — I  received  it  yesterday,  not  sooner.  Bring  him,  for 
God's  sake,  that  a  father's  eye-  may  hie--  him  before  he  departs." 

"  I  \\  ill  ;   hut.  for  your  oil  n  sake  and  his.  give  him  a  few  moments  for  preparation." 

And,  determined  to  make  still  farther  investigation  before  yielding  hi-  entire  conviction 
to  -,,  strange  a  tale,  he  sought  out  .Major  \.\  ille.  and  found  him  expediting  the  necessary 
measures  for  dispersing  the  force  which  had  been  assembled. 

"Pray,  Major  Neville,  leave  this  business  tor  a  moment  to  Captain  Wardour  and  to 

Ihctor,  with  whom,  I  hope,  y ire  thoroughly  reconciled,"  i  Neville  laughed,  and  shook 

hand-  with  Hector  aero--  the  table,)  "ami  grant  me  a  moment'-  audience." 

••  Von  have  a  claim  on  me,  Mr.  ( Qdbuck,  were  my  business  more  urgent,"  -aid  Neville, 

"tor  having  passed  myself  upon  you  under  a  false  name,  and  rewarding  your  hospitality 
by  injuring  your  nephew." 

■■  "i  on  gen ed  him  a-  he  desen ed,"  -aid  <  lldbuck — ••  though,  by  the  way,  hi'  Bhowed  as 
much  good  sense  a-  spirit  to-day — Egad!  if  he  would  rub  up  his  learning,  and  read 
and  Polybius,  and  the  Stratagemata  Poli/wni,  I  think  he  would  rise  in  the  army 
— and  I  will  certainly  lend  him  a  lift." 

"  He  is  heartily  deserving  of  it."  said  Neville;  '•and  1  am  glad  you  excuse  me,  which 
you  may  do  the  more  frankly,  when  you  know  that  I  am  SO  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
better  right  to  the  name  of  Neville,  by  which   1   have  been  generally  distinguished,  than 

to  that  of  I.oM'l.  under  which  you  knew  me." 
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"Indeed  !  then,  1  trust,  we  shall  find  out  ono  for  you  to  which  you  shall  have  a  firm 
ami  legal  title." 

"  Sir ! — I  trust  you  do  not  think  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  a  (it  subject  " 

"By  no  means,  young  man,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  interrupting  him; — "I  believe 
I  know  more  of  your  birth  than  you  do  yourself — and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  you  were 
educated  and  known  as  a  natural  son  of  Geraldin  Neville  of  Neville's-burgh,  in  York- 
shire, and,  I  presume,  as  his  destined  hear?" 

"Pardon  me — no  such  views  were  held  out  ts  me.  I  was  liberally  educated,  and 
pushed  forward  in  the  army  by  money  and  interest  ;  but  I  believe  my  supposed  father 
long  entertained  some  ideas  of  marriage,  though  he  never  carried  them  into  effect." 

"  You  say  your  supposed  father  ? — What  leads  you  to  suppose  Mr.  Geraldin  Neville 
was  not  your  real  father  ?" 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  you  would  not  ask  these  questions  on  a  point  of  such 
delicacy  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  candidly,  that 
last  year,  while  we  occupied  a  small  town  in  French  Flanders,  I  found  in  a  convent,  near 
which  I  was  quartered,  a  woman  who  spoke  remarkably  good  English — She  was  a 
Spaniard — her  name  Teresa  D'Acunha.  In  the  process  of  our  acquaintance,  she  dis- 
covered who  I  was,  and  made  herself  known  to  me  as  the  person  who  had  charge  of  my 
infancy.  She  dropped  more  than  one  hint  of  rank  to  which  I  was  entitled,  and  of 
injustice  done  to  me,  promising  a  more  full  disclosure  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  lady  in 
Scotland,  during  whose  lifetime  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  secret.  She  also 
intimated  that  Sir.  Geraldin  Neville  was  not  my  father.  We  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  and  driven  from  the  town,  which  was  pillaged  with  savage  ferocity  by  the 
republicans.  The  religious  orders  were  the  particular  objects  of  their  hate  and  cruelty. 
The  convent  was  burned,  and  several  nuns  perished — among  others  Teresa ;  and  with  her 
all  chance  of  knowing  the  story  of  my  birth :  tragic  by  all  accounts  it  must  have  been." 

"  Raro  antecedent  em,  scelestum,  or,  as  I  may  here  say,  scelestam,"  said  Oldbuck, 
"  deseruit  poena — even  Epicureans  admitted  that.     And  what  did  you  do  upon  this  ?" 

"  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Neville  by  letter,  and  to  no  purpose.  I  then  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  complete  the  disclosure  which 
Teresa  had  begun.  He  refused,  and,  on  my  importunity,  indignantly  upbraided  me  with 
the  favours  he  had  already  conferred.  I  thought  he  abused  the  power  of  a  benefactor, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  admit  he  had  no  title  to  that  of  a  father,  and  we  parted  in  mutual 
displeasure.  I  renounced  the  name  of  Neville,  and  assumed  that  under  which  you 
knew  me.  It  was  at  this  time,  wdien  residing  with  a  friend  in  the  north  of  England  who 
favoured  my  disguise,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Wardour,  and  was  romantic 
enough  to  follow  her  to  Scotland.  My  mind  wavered  on  various  plans  of  life,  when  I 
resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Mr.  Neville  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  id'  my 
birth.  It  was  long  ere  I  received  an  answer;  you  were  present  when  it  was  put  into  my 
hands.  He  informed  me  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  and  conjured  me,  for  my  own  sake, 
to  inquire  no  farther  into  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  me,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with 
his  declaring  it  to  be  such  and  so  intimate,  that  he  designed  to  constitute  me  his  heir. 
When  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Fairport  to  join  him,  a  second  express  brought  me  word 
that  he  was  no  more.  The  possession  of  great  wealth  was  unable  to  suppress  the  remorseful 
feelings  with  which  I  now  regarded  my  conduct  to  my  benefactor,  and  some  hints  in  his 
letter  appearing  to  intimate  there  was  on  my  birth  a  deeper  stain  than  that  of  ordinary 
illegitimacy,  I  remembered  certain  prejudices  of  Sir  Arthur." 

"  And  you  brooded  over  these  melancholy  ideas  until  you  were  ill,  instead  of  coining  to 
me  for  advice,  and  telling  me  the  whole  story  ?"  said  Oldbuck. 

"Exactly  ;  then  came  my  quarrel  with  Captain  M'Intyre,  and  1113' compelled  departure 
from  Fairport  and  its  vicinity." 
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•■  From  love  and  from  poetry — Miss  Wardour  and  the  Call  doniad  ? 

■  Most  true." 

-  An.l  since  thai  time  you  have  been  occupied,  I  suppose,  with  plans  for  Sir  Arthur's 
relief  P' 

••  Yea,  <ir:  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Wardour  :it  Edinburgh." 

•■  An.l  Edie  Ochiltree  hew — you  see  I  know  the  whole  story.  But  how  came  you  by 
the  treasure ':" 

••It  was  a  quantity  of  plate  which  had  belonged  to  my  ancle,  and  was  left  in  the 
custody  of  a  person  at  Fairport.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  sent  orders  that  it 
should  be  melted  down.     He  perhaps  did  not  wish  me  to  Bee  the  Glenallan  arms  npon  it." 

"WeD,  Major  Neville — or  let  me  say,  Lovel,  being  the  name  in  which  I  rather 
delight — you  must,  I  believe,  exchange  both  of  your  alias's  for  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Honourable  William  Geraldin,  commonly  called  Lord  Geraldin." 

The  Antiquary  then  went  through  the  strange  and  melancholy  circumstances  con- 
cerning  his  mother's  death. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  your  uncle  wished  the  report  to  be  believed,  that 
the  child  of  thi>  unhappy  marriage  was  no  more — perhaps  he  might  himself  have  an  eye 

to  the    inheritance    of    his    brother— he    ua-    then    a   gay  wild    young    man — lint    oi'  all 

intentions  against  your  person,  however  much  the  evil  conscie c,t'  Elspeth  might  lead 

her  to  Buspect  It i in  from  the  agitation  in  which  he  appeared,  Teresa's  story  and  your  own 
fully  acquit  him.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  .-on 
to  a  father." 

We  will  nut  attempt  to  describe  such  a  meeting.  The  proofs  on  all  sides  were  found 
to  be  complete,  for  Mr.  Neville  had  left  a  distinct  account  of  the  whole  transaction  with 
his  confidential  Bteward  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  the  death  of 
the  old  Countess  :  his  motive  for  preserving  secrecy  so  long  appearing  to  have  been  an 
apprehension  of  the  effect  which  the  discovery,  fraught  with  so  much  disgrace,  must 
necessarily  produce  upon  her  haughty  and  violent  temper. 

In  tic  evening  of  that  day,  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers  of  Glenallan  drank  prosperity 
to  their  young  master.  In  a  month  afterwards  Lord  Geraldin  was  married  to  Miss 
Wardour,  the  Antiquary  making  the  lady  a  present  of  the  wedding  ring — a  massy  circle 
of  antique  chasing,  bearing  the  motto  of  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  Kunst  macht  gunst. 

( )ld  Edie,  the  most  important  man  that  ever  wore  a  blue-gown,  bowls  away  easily  from 

one  friend's  house  to  another,  and   boasts  that   he    never  travels   unless  on   a   sunny  day. 

Latterly,  indeed,  he  1,;;    given  some  symptoms  of  becoming  stationary,  being  frequently 

found  in  the  corner  of  a  snug  cottage  between  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock,  to  which 
Caxon  retreated  upon  his  daughter's  marriage,  in  order  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  three  parochial  wig-,  which  he  continues  to  keep  in  repair  though  only  fir  amusement. 
Edie  has  been  heard  to  -ay.  "  This  is  a  gey  bein  place,  and  it's  a  comfort  to  line  sic  a 
cone  r  to  -it  in  in  a  had  day."  It  is  thought,  as  he  grows  stiller  in  the  joints,  he  will 
finally  settle  there. 

The  bounty  of  such  wealthy  patrons  as  Lord  and  Lady  Geraldin  (lowed  copiously  upon 
Mr-.  Hadoway  and  npon  the  Mucklebackits.  By  the  former  it  was  well  employed,  bj 
the  latter  wa-ted.  They  continue,  however,  to  receive  it,  but  under  the  administration 
of  Edie  Ochiltree  ;  and  they  do  not  accept  it  without  grumbling  at  the  channel  through 
which  it  i-  conveyed. 

Hector  is  rising  rapidly  in  the  army,  and  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
1  .  i:.  .  and  rises  proportionally  high  in  his  uncle',-  favour  ;  and  what  scarcely  pleases 
the  young  soldier  less,  he  ha-  also  Bhot  two  seals,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Antiquary's 
perpetual  harping  upon  the  story  of  the  phocn.  People  talk  of  a  marriage  between  Miss 
M'Intyre  and  Captain  Wardour;  but  this  wants  confirmation. 
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The  Antiquary  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  Knoekwinnoek  and  Glenallan-IIcuise,  ostensibly 
for  the  sake  of  completing  two  essay?,  one  on  the  mail-shirt  of  the  Great  Karl,  and  the 
other  on  the  left-hand  gauntlet  of  II<  11-in-Harness.  He  regularly  inquires  wh<  thi  r 
Lord  Gerahlin  has  commenced  the  Caledoniad,  and  shakes  his  head  at  the  answers  he 
i.'.-rivrs.  /•,'«  attendant,  however,  In'  has  completed  lii-  notes? 'which,  we  believe,  will 
be  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  them  public  without  risk  or  expense  to 
The  Antiquary. 


END   OF    TriE    ANTIQUARY. 
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* uuiK)i  umitn  aud  r*iu8ii  ll-i.uk  or  oa^kj 


FIRST  SEIUEa 


H'HT,  Land  o'Cakr*  and  brlthcr  Scots, 
Ff*c  Mftidmkirk  to  Johnny  Croats' 
If  thin'*  ft  huh-  In  ft'  your  coats, 

l  redf  >  a  lent  it ; 
A  chill's  ftmaiift  you  Ukin'  nulw, 

An'  faith  he'll  print  II  I—  Uuhm, 


THE    BLACK    DWARF. 


Akora  Men,  ditto  H  Cttra  ;  iraedmc,  sennr  huispedt  aquesos  tibros,  gut  los  gnu  r->  vt  r.  Que 
mr.  place,  respojidid  el ;  y  entrando  en  sn  aposcnto,  $ac6  d<  I  utui  mail  iillu  rnju  cerrada  ■  on 
una  cadenilla,  y  abrUndola,  halld  en  ella  ires  libra*  grandest  twos  papeles  de  muy  bueva 

Ictra  escritos  de  mano. — Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  Capitulo  32. 

It  is  mighty  well,  said  the  priest ;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  books,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  chamber,  he 
brought  out  a  little  old  cloke-bag,  with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it.  and  opening  it,  he  took 
out  three  large  volumes,  and  some  manuscript  papers  written  in  a  fine  character. — 
Jarvis's  Translation. 
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ODUCTIOH  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION— (1816.) 


«.  5°     si  may.  without  vanity,  presume  that  tin-  name 
te.    an<l  official  description   prefixed  to  this   Proem 
i!>A    X^tJV-^Ln'f''. '    s^%%will  Becure  it,  from  the  sedate  and  reflecting  part 
*^&    \  W\  £?+     v  .I   mankind,   i..  whom  niily   I   would  be  under- 

stood to  address  myself,  such  attention  as  is  due 
to  the  sedulous  instructor  of  youth,  and  the  careful 
"  performer  of  my  Sabbath  duties,  I  will  forbear  to  hold  up  a  candle  to 
the  daylight,  or  to  point  out  to  the  judicious  those  recommendations 
of  my  labours  which  they  musl  necessarily  anticipate  from  the  perusal 
of  the  title-page.     Nevertheless,  1  am  not  unaware,  that,  as  Envy  always 
dogs  Merit  at  the  heels,  there  may  be  those  who  will  whisper,  that  albeit 
nrj   learning  and  good  principles  cannot   (lauded   l"-  the  heavens!)  be 
denied   l>y  any  one,  yet   that   my  situation   at   Gandercleuch   hath   been 
more  favourable  to  my  acquisitions  in  learning  than  to  the  enlargement 
of  my  views  of  the  ways  and  works  of  the  present  generation.     To  the  which 
k   objection,  it',  peradventure,  any  such  -hall  be  started,   my  answer  -hall  be 
threefold: 
First,  Gandercleuch  is  as  it  were,  the  central  part — the  navel  (si  feu  sit 

i  of  this  our  native  real f  Scotland  ;  bo  that  nun.  from  e\  ery  corner  thereof,  when 

travelling  on  their  concernments  of  business,  either  towards  our  metropolis  of  law.  by 
which  1  mean  Edinburgh,  or  towards  our  metropolis  and  mart  of  gain,  whereby  I  insinuate 
ow,  are  frequently  led  to  make  Gandercleuch  their  abiding  stage  and  place  of  resl 
lor  the  night  And  it  must  l«'  acknowledged  by  the  most  sceptical,  that  I.  who  have  -at 
in  the  leathern  arm-chair,  on  tin-  left-hand  side  of  the  tin-,  in  tin-  common  room  of  the 
Wallace  Inn.  winter  and  Bummer,  forever)  evening  in  my  life*  during  forty  years  by  past 
(the  Christian  Sabbaths  only  excepted),  must  have  seen  more  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  various  tribes  and  people,  than  if  I  had  sought  them  out  by  my  own  painful  travel  and 
bodily  labour.  Even  so  doth  the  tollman  at  the  well-frequented  turnpike  on  the  Well- 
brae-head,  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  dwelling,  gather  more  receipt  of  custom,  than  if, 
moving  forth  upon  tin-  road,  he  ware  to  require  a  contribution  from  each  person  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet  in  his  journey,  when,  according  to  the  vulgar  adage,  he  might  possibly 
be  greeted  with  more  kieks  than  halfpence. 

Vol.  II.  I 
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But,  secondly,  supposing  it  again  urged,  that  Ithacus,  the  most  wise  of  ilie  Greeks, 
acquired  bis  renown,  as  the  Unman  port  hath  assured  us  by  visiting  states  and  men,  1 

reply  to  the  Zoilus  who  shall   adhere  to  this  objection,  that,  de  facto,  I  have  Seen   States 

and  men  also;  for  I  have  visited  the  famous  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  former 

twice,  and  the  latter  three  times,  in  the  course  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  And,  more- 
over, 1  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly  (meaning,  as  an  auditor,  in  the 
galleries  thereof),  and  have  heard  as  much  goodly  speaking  on  the  law  of  patronage,  a-. 
with  the  fructification  thereof  iii  mine  own  understanding,  hath  made  me  be  considered 
as  an  oracle  upon  that  doctrine  ever  since  my  safe  and  happy  return  to  Gandercleuch. 

Again — and  thirdly,  If  it  be  nevertheless  pretended  that  my  information  and  knowledge 
of  mankind,  however  extensive,  and  however  painfully  acquired,  by  constant  domestic 
inquiry,  and  by  foreign  travel,  is,  natheless,  incompetent  to  the  task  of  recording  the 
pleasant  narratives  of  my  Landlord,  1  will  let  these  critics  know,  to  their  own  eternal 
shame  and  confusion,  as  well  as  to  the  abashment  and  discomfiture  of  all  who  shall  rashly 
take  up  a  song  against  me,  that  I  am  not  the  writer,  redactor,  or  compiler,  of  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord  ;  nor  am  I,  in  one  single  iota,  answerable  for  their  contents,  more  or  less. 
And  now,  ye  generation  of  critics,  who  raise  yourselves  up  as  if  it  were  brazen  serpents, 
to  lii.^s  with  your  tongues,  and  to  smite  with  your  stings,  bow  yourselves  down  to  your 
native  dust,  and  acknowledge  that  yours  have  been  the  thoughts  of  ignorance,  and  the 
words  of  vain  foolishness.  Lo  !  ye  are  caught  in  your  own  snare,  and  your  own  pit  hath 
yawned  for  you.  Turn,  then,  aside  from  the  task  that  is  too  heavy  for  you  ;  destroy  not 
your  teeth  byr  gnawing  a  file ;  waste  not  your  strength  by  spurning  against  a  castle  wall ; 
nor  spend  your  breath  in  contending  in  swiftness  with  a  fleet  steed;  and  let  those  weigh 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  who  shall  bring  with  them  the  scales  of  candour,  cleansed  from 
the  rust  of  prejudice  by  the  hands  of  intelligent  modesty.  For  these  alone  they  were 
compiled,  as  will  appear  from  a  brief  narrative  which  m}'  zeal  for  truth  compelled  me  to 
make  supplementary  to  the  present  Proem. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  Landlord  was  a  pleasing  and  a  facetious  man,  acceptable  unto 
all  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch,  excepting  only  the  Laird,  the  Exciseman,  and  those  for 
whom  he  refused  to  draw  liquor  upon  trust.  Their  causes  of  dislike  I  will  touch  separately, 
adding  my  own  refutation  thereof. 

His  honour,  the  Laird,  accused  our  Landlord,  deceased,  of  having  encouraged,  in  various 
times  and  places,  the  destruction  of  hares,  rabbits,  fowls  black  and  grey,  partridges,  moor- 
pouts,  roe-deer,  and  other  birds  and  quadrupeds,  at  unlawful  seasons,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  which  have  secured,  in  their  wisdom,  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  for 
the  great  of  the  earth,  whom  I  have  remarked  to  take  an  uncommon  (though  to  me,  an 
unintelligible)  pleasure  therein.  Now,  in  humble  deference  to  his  honour,  and  in  justifi- 
able defence  of  my  friend  deceased,  I  reply  to  this  charge,  that  howsoever  the  form  of 
such  animals  might  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  so  protected  by  the  law,  yet  it  was  a 
mere  deceptio  visits ;  for  what  resembled  hares  were,  in  fact,  hill-lids,  and  those  partaking 
of  the  appearance  of  moor-fowl,  were  truly  wood-j>i'jeons,  and  consumed  and  eaten  eo 
nomine,  and  not  otherwise. 

Again,  the  Exciseman  pretended,  that  my  deceased  Landlord  did  encourage  that 
species  of  manufacture  called  distillation,  without  having  an  especial  permission  from  the 
Great,  technically  called  a  licence,  for  doing  so.  Now,  I  stand  up  to  confront  this  false- 
hood ;  and  in  defiance  of  him,  his  gauging-stick,  and  pen  and  inkhorn,  I  tell  him,  that  I 
never  saw,  or  tasted,  a  glass  of  unlawful  aqua  vita?  in  the  house  of  my  Landlord  ;  nay, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  needed  not  such  devices,  in  respect  of  a  pleasing  and  somewhat 
seductive  liquor,  which  was  vended  and  consumed  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  under  the  name  of 
mountain  dew.  If  there  is  a  penalty  against  manufacturing  such  a  liquor,  let  him  show 
me  the  statute ;  and  when  he  does,  I'll  tell  him  if  I  will  obey  it  or  no. 

Concerning  those   who  came  to  my  Landlord  for  liquor,  and  went  thirsty  away,  for 
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lark  of  present  ruin,  or  future  credit,  I  cannot  but  say  it  has  grieved  my  bowels  as  it' 
the  case  hod  been  mine  <>\\n.  Nevertheless,  my  Landlord  considered  the  necessities  of  a 
thirsty  soul,  and  would  permit  them,  in  extreme  need,  and  when  their  bou!  was  impovi  i- 
i — 1  > •  -•>  1  for  lack  of  moisture,  to  drink  to  the  full  \  alue  of  their  \\  atchc  •  and  w  earing  apparel, 
exclusively  of  their  inferior  habiliments,  which  he  was  uniformly  inexorable  in  obliging 
them  to  retain,  for  the  credit  of  the  house.  As  to  mine  own  part,  1  may  well  say  that 
he  never  refused  me  that  modicum  of  refreshment  with  which  1  am  wont  to  recruit 
nature  after  the  fatigues  of  my  school.  It  is  true,  I  taught  his  five  sons  English  and 
Latin,  writing,  book-keeping,  with  a  tincture  of  mathematics,  and  that  1  instructed  his 
daughter  in  psalmody.  Nor  do  1  remember  me  of  any  fee  or  honorarium  received  from 
him  on  account  of  these mj  labours,  except  the  compotations  aforesaid  ; — iu\  ertheless,  this 
compensation  suited  my  humour  well,  since  it  is  a  hard  sentence  to  bid  a  dry  throat  wait 
till  quarter-day. 

But,  truly,  were  I  to  speak  my  simple  cone  it  ami  In  lief,  I  think  my  Landlord  was 
chiefly  moved  to  waive  in  my  behalf  the  usual  requisition  of  a  symbol,  or  reckoning,  from 
the  pleasure  he  was  wont  to  take  in  my  convi  rsation,  which,  though  solid  and  edifying  in 
the  main,  was,  like  a  well-built  palace,  decorated  with  facetious  narratives  and  devices, 
tending  much  to  the  enhancement  and  ornament  thereof.  And  so  pleased  was  my  Land- 
lord of  the  Wallace-  in  his  replies  during  such  colloquies,  that  then-  was  no  district  in 
Scotland,  yea,  and  no  peculiar,  and,  as  it  were,  distinctive  custom  therein  practised,  but 
was  discussed  betwixt  us;  insomuch,  that  those  who  stood  by  were  wont  to  say.  it  was 
worth  a  bottle  of  ale  to  hear  us  communicate  with  each  other.  And  not  a  few  traveller  , 
from  distant  parts,  a- will  as  from  the  remote  districts  of  our  kingdom,  were  wont  to 
mingle  in  the  conversation,  and  to  tell  news  that  had  been  gathered  in  foreign  lands,  or 
preserved  from  oblivion  in  this  our  own. 

Now,  I  chanced  to  have  contracted  for  teaching  the  lower  classes  with  a  young  person 
called  Peter,  or  Patrick.  Pattieson,  who  had  been  educated  for  our  Holy  Kirk,— yea,  had. 

by  the  licence  of  presbytery,  his  voice  opened   therein  as  a    preacher, — who  delighted    in 

illection  of  olden  tales  and  legends,  and  in  garnishing  them  with  the  (lowers  of 

1 y,  whereof  he  was  a  vain  and  frn  olous  professor  ;  for  he  followed  not  the  example  of 

those  Btrong  | ts  whom  I  proposed  to  him  as  a  pattern,  hut  formed  versification  of  a 

flimsy  and  modem  texture,  to  the  compounding  whereof  was  necessary  small  pains  and 
less  thought.  And  hence  I  have  chid  him  as  being  one  of  those  who  bring  forward  the 
fatal  revolution  prophesied  by  Mr.  Robert  Carey,  in  his  Vaticination  on  the  Death  of 
the  cell  brated  1  >r.  John  1  tonne  : 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  thy  strict  laws  will  be- 
Too  hard  fur  libel  '  ry  ; 
Till   .  i  age 
Turn  ballad  rhyme. 

I  had   also  disputations  with  him   touching  his  indulging   rather  a  flowing   and  redundant 

than  a  concise  and  -lately  diction  in  his  prose  exercitations.  But  notwithstanding  these 
symptoms  of  inferior  taste,  and  a  humour  of  contradicting  his  betters  upon  passages  of 
dubious  construction  in  Latin  authors,  I  did  grievously  lament  when  Peter  Pattieson  was 
removed  from  me  by  death,  even  as  if  he  had  been  the  offspring  of  my  own  loins.     And 

pect  his  papers  had  been  left  in  my  care  (to  answer  funeral  and  deathbed  expen 
I  conceived  myself  entitled  to  dispose  of  one  parcel  thereof,  entitled,  "Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord," to  one  cunning  in  the  trade  (as  it  is  called)  of  bookselling.     He  was  a  mirthful 
man,  of  small  stature,  cunning  in  counterfeiting  of  voices,  and  in  making  facetious  tales 

and   responses,  and  whom    I    have  to  laud  for  the  truth  of  his  dealings  towards  me. 

Now,  therefore,  the  world  may  see  the  injustice  that  charges  me  with  incapacity  to 
write  these  narrative-,  seeing,  that  though  I  have  proved  that  I  could  have  written  them 
if  I  would,  yet,  not  having  done  so,  the  censure  will  deservedly  fall,  if  at  all  due.  upon 
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the  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson;  whereas  I  m  n^t  be  justly  entitled  to  the  praise,  when 
any  is  due,  seeing  that,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  wittily  and  logically  expressed)  it, — 

That  without  which  a  thing  is  not, 
Is  Causa  sine  qua  non. 

The  work,  therefore,  is  unto  me  as  a  child  is  to  a  parent ;  in  the  which  child,  if  it  proveth 
worthy,  the  parent  hath  honour  and  praise  ;  but,  it'  otherwise,  the  disgrace  will  deservedly 
attach  to  itself  alone. 

1  have  only  further  to  intimate,  that  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  in  arranging  these  Tales  for 
the  press,  hath  more  consulted  his  own  fancy  than  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative;  nay, 
that  he  hath  sometimes  blended  two  or  three  stories  together  for  the  mere  grace  of  bis 
plots: — of  which  infidelity,  although  I  disapprove  and  enter  my  testimony  against  it,  yet 
I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  correct  the  same,  in  respect  it  was  the  will  of  the  deceased 
that  his  manuscript  should  be  submitted  to  the  press  without  diminution  or  alteration. 
A  fanciful  nicety  it  was  on  the  part  of  my  deceased  friend,  who,  if  thinking  wisely,  ought 
rather  to  have  conjured  me,  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  our  friendship  and  common  pursuits,  to 
have  carefully  revised,  altered,  and  augmented,  at  my  judgment  and  discretion.  But  the 
will  of  the  dead  must  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  even  when  we  weep  over  their  pertinacity 
and  self-delusion.  So,  gentle  reader,  I  bid  you  farewell,  recommending  you  to  such  fare 
as  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  produce  ;  and  I  will  only  farther  premise,  that  each 
tale  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  mentioning  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  the  materials  thereof  were  collected. 

Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 


TO 
HIS    LOVING   COUNTRYMEN, 

WHETHER   THEY    ARE    DENOMINATED 

MEN    OF    THE    SOUTH,     GENTLEMEN    OF    THE    NORTH, 

PEOPLE    OF    THE    WEST,    OR    FOLK   OF    FIFE  ; 

THESE  TALES, 

ILLUSTRATIVE     OF     ANCIENT     SCOTTISH     MANNERS, 

AND   OF    THE 

TRADITIONS    OF    THEIR   RESPECTIVE    DISTRICTS, 

ARE    RESPECTFULLY   INSCRIBED 

BY     THEIR     FRIEND     AND   LIEGE     FELLOW-SUBJECT, 

JEDEDIAH   CLEISHBOTHAM. 
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X/^-  °  ■-  ^i    ^T  " '  •  'deal  being  «hn  is  here  presented  a<  residing  in  solitude,  and  baunti  d 

(tr^^iii      by  a  consciousness  of  hi-  own  deformity,  nnd  a  suspicion  of  his  being 

C  generally   subjected   to  the  scorn  of  his   fellow-men,  is   not  altogether 

a  .  fl,,v^s,>  imaginary.     An  individual  existed  many  years  since,  under  the  author's 

•':•  ,     Ho^Vl  observation,  which  suggested   such  a  character.      This  poor  unfortunate 

^^  uianV  name  was  David  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Tweeddale.     He  was  the  son 

of  a  labourer  in  the  Blate-quarries  of  Stobo,  and  must  have  been  born  in  the  mis-shapen 

form  which  he  exhibited,  though  he  sometimes  imputed  it  to  ill-usage  when  in  infancy. 

He  was  bred  a  brush-maker  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  wandered  to  several  places,  working 

at  his  trad.',  from  all  which  he  was  chased  by  the  disagreeable  attention  which  his  hideous 

singularity  of  form  and  face  attracted  wherever   lie  came.      The  author  understood  him 

to  say  he  had  even  been  in  Dublin. 

Tired  at  Length  of  being  the  object  of  shouts,  laughter,  and  derision,  David  Ritchie. 
resolved,  lik>'  a  deer  hunted  from  the  herd,  to  retreat  to  some  wilderness,  where  he  might 
have  the  least  possible  communication  with  the  world  which  Bcoffed  at  him.  He  settled 
himself,  with  this  view,  upon  a  patch  of  wild  moorland  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank  on  the 
farm  of  Woodhouse,  in  the  Bequestered  vale  of  the  small  river  Manor,  in  Peebles-shire. 
Tin-  few  people  who  had  occasion  to  pass  thai  way  were  much  surprised,  and  some  super- 
stitions persons  a  little  alarmed,  to  see  so  strange  a  figure  as  Bow'd  Davie  (t.  e.  Crooked 
David)  employed  in  a  ta-k.  for  which  he  seemed  bo  totally  unfit,  as  that  of  erecting  a 
house.  The  cottage  which  he  built  was  extremely  small,  but  the  walls,  as  well  as  1 1 1 < . -- . - 
of  a  little  garden  that  Burrounded  it,  wen-  constructed  with  an  ambitious  degree  of  solidity, 

being  composed  of  layer-  of  huge  stones   and   turf;   and   some  of  the  corner  stones  were 

bo  weighty,  a-  to  puzzle  the  spectators  how  such  a  person  as  the  architect  could  possibly 
have  raised  them.  In  fact,  David  received  from  passengers,  or  those  who  came  attracted 
by  cariosity,  a  good  deal  of  assistance;  and  as  no  one  knew  how  much  aid  had  been 
given  by  others,  the  wonder  of  each  individual  remained  undiminished, 

The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  the  late  Sir  James  Naesmith,  Baronet,  chanced  to  pass 
this  singular  dwelling,  which,  having  been  placed  there  without  righl  or  leave  asked  or 
given,  formed  an  exact  parallel  with  Falstatf's  simile  of  a  "fair  house  built  on  another's 
ground  ;"  so  that  poor  David  might  have  lost  his  edifice  by  mistaking  the  property  where 
he  had  erected  it.  Of  course,  the  proprietor  entertained  no  idea  of  exacting  such  a 
forfeiture,  but  readily  sanctioned  the  harmless  encroachment. 
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The  personal  description  of  Elshender  of  Mucklestane-Moor  hat  bi  i  n  oerally  allowed 
to  bo  a  tolerably  exact  and  unexaggerated  portrait  i>i'  David  of  Manor  Water.  He  was 
not  quite  three  feel  and  a  half  high,  since  he  could  stand  upright  in  the  door  of  his 
mansion,  which  was  just  that  height.      The   following   particulars   concerning  his  figure 

and  temper  occur  in  the  Sects  Magazine  for  1817,  and  arc  now*  underst 1  to  have  been 

communicated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  reco 
with  much  spirit  the  traditions  of  the  Good  Town,  and,  in  other  publications,  largely  and 
agreeably  added  to  the  stock  of  our  popular  antiquities.    He  is  the  countryman  of  David 
Ritchie,  and  had  the  best  access  to  collect  anecdotes  of  him. 

"  His  skull,"  says  this  authority,  "  which  was  of  an  oblong  and  rather  unusual  shape, 
was  said  to  be  of  such  strength,  that  he  could  strike  it  with  ease  through  the  panel  of  a 
door,  or  the  end  of  a  barrel.  His  laugh  is  said  to  have  been  quite  horrible;  and  his 
screech-owl  voice,  shrill,  uncouth,  and  dissonant,  corresponded  well  with  his  other 
peculiarities. 

"  There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  about  his  dress.  He  usually  wore  an  old  slouched 
hat  when  he  went  abroad  ;  and  when  at  home,  a  sort  of  cowl,  or  night-cap.  He  never 
wore  shoes,  being  unable  to  adapt  them  to  his  mis-shapen  finlike  feet,  but  always  had 
both  feet  and  legs  quite  concealed,  and  wrapped  up  with  pieces  of  cloth.  He  always 
walked  with  a  sort  of  pole,  or  pike-staff,  considerably  taller  than  himself.  His  habits 
were,  in  many  respects,  singular,  and  indicated  a  mind  congenial  to  its  uncouth  tabernacle. 
A  jealous,  misanthropical,  and  irritable  temper,  was  his  prominent  characteristic.  The 
sense  of  his  deformity  haunted  him  like  a  phantom.  And  the  insults  and  scorn  to  which 
this  exposed  him,  had  poisoned  his  heart  with  fierce  and  bitter  feelings,  which,  from 
other  points  in  his  character,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  largely  infused  into  his 
original  temperament  than  that  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  He  detested  children  on  account  of  their  propensity  to  insult  and  persecute  him. 
To  strangers  he  was  generally  reserved,  crabbed,  and  surly ;  and  though  he  by  no  means 
refused  assistance  or  charity,  he  seldom  either  expressed  or  exhibited  much  gratitude. 
Even  towards  persons  who  had  been  his  greatest  benefactors,  and  who  possessed  the 
greatest  share  of  his  good-will,  he  frequently  displayed  much  caprice  and  jealousy. 
A  lady  who  had  known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  who  has  furnished  us  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  with  some  particulars  respecting  him,  says,  that  although  Davie  -bowed 
as  much  respect  and  attachment  to  her  father's  family,  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to 
any,  yet  they  were  always  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  deportment  towards  him. 
One  day,  having  gone  to  visit  him  with  another  lady,  he  took  them  through  his  garden, 
and  was  showing  them,  with  much  pride  and  good-humour,  all  his  rich  and  tastefully 
assorted  borders,  wdien  they  happened  to  stop  near  a  plot  of  cabbages  which  had  been 
somewhat  injured  by  the  caterpillars.  Davie  observing  one.  of  the  ladies  smile,  instantly 
assumed  his  savage,  scowling  aspect,  rushed  among  the  cabbages,  and  dashed  them  to 
pieces  with  his  kent,  exclaiming,  '  I  hate  the  worms,  for  they  mock  me  !' 

"  Another  lad}-,  likewise  a  friend  and  old  acquaintance  of  bis,  very  unintentionally 
gave  David  mortal  offence  on  a  similar  occasion.  Throwing  back  his  jealous  glance  as 
he  was  ushering  her  into  his  garden,  he  fancied  he  observed  her  spit,  and  exclaimed,  with 
great  ferocity,  'Am  I  a  toad,  woman!  that  ye  spit  at  me — that  ye  spit  at  me?'  and 
without  listening  to  any  answer  or  excuse,  drove  her  out  of  his  garden  with  imprecations 
and  insult.  When  irritated  by  persons  for  whom  he  entertained  little  respect,  his  misan- 
thropy displayed  itself  in  words,  and  sometimes  in  actions,  of  still  greater  rudeness  ;  and 
he  used  on  such  occasions  the  most  unusual  and  singularly  savage  imprecations  and 
threats."* 

Nature  maintains  a  certain  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  all  her  works  ;  and  there  is 
no  state  perhaps  so  utterly  desolate,  which  does  not  possess  some  source  of  gratification 
peculiar  to  itself.  This  poor  man,  whose  misanthropy  was  founded  in  a  sense  of  his  own 
preternatural  deformity,  had   vet  his  own  particular  enjoyments.      Driven  into  solitude, 

*  Scots  Mn'Tazine.  vol.  lxxx.  p.  207. 
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he  became  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Bis  garden,  which  be  sedulously 
cultivated,  and  from  a  piece  of  wild  moorland  made  a  very  productivi  -  his  pride 

and  his  delight;  but  he  was  also  an  admirer  of  more  natural  beauty:  the  soft  sweep  of 
the  green  hill,  the  bubbling  of  a  clear  fountain,  or  the  complexities  of  a  wild  thicket, 
were  scenes  on  which  he  often  gazed  for  hours,  and,  as  he  said,  with  inexpressible  delight. 
It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  was  fond  of  Shenstone's  pastorals,  and  some  parts 
of  Paradise  Lost  The  author  has  heard  his  most  unmusical  voice  repeal  the  celebrated 
description  of  Paradise,  which  he  seemed  fully  to  appreciate.  His  other  studies  were  of 
a  different  cast,  chiefly  polemical  Be  never  wont  to  the  parish  church,  and  was  therefore 
Buspected  of  entertaining  heterodox  opinions,  though  his  objection  was  probably  to  the 
concourse  of  spectators,  to  whom  he  must  have  exposed  his  unseemly  deformity.  II>- 
Bpoke  of  a  future  state  with  intense  feeling,  and  even  with  tears.  He  expressed  disgust 
at  the  idea  of  his  remains  being  mixed  with  the  common  rubbish,  as  he  called  it,  i  f 
the  churchyard,  and  selected  with  his  usual  taste  a  beautiful  and  wild  spol  in  the  gl<  n 
where  he  had  his  hermitage,  in  which  to  take  his  last  repose.  He  changed  his  mind, 
however,  and  was  finally  interred  in  the  common  burial-ground  of  Manor  parish.  The 
author  has  invested  Wise  Elshie  with  some  qualities  which  made  him  appear,  in  the  cms 
of  the  vulgar,  a  man  possessed  of  supernatural  power.  Common  lame  paid  David  Ritchie 
a  similar  compliment,  for  some  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  as  well  as  all  the  children,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  held  him  to  be  what  i-  called  uncanny.  Be  himself  did  not  altogether 
discourage  the  idea;  it  enlarged  his  very  limited  circle  of  power,  and  in  so  far  gratified 

his  c seit ;  and  it  soothed  hi-  misanthropy,  l>y  increa-ing  bis  means  of  giving  terror  or 

pain.     But  even  in  a  rude  Scottish  glen  thirty  years  back,  the  fear  of  sorcery  was  very 

much  out  of  date. 

David  Ritchie  affected  to  frequent  solitary  scenes,  especially  such  as  were  supposed  to 
be  haunted,  and  valued  himself  upon  his  courage  in  doing  so.  To  be  sure  he  had  little 
chance  lit'  meeting  any  thing  more  ugly  than  himself.  At  heart,  he  was  superstitious, 
and  planted  many  rowans  (mountain  ashes)  around  his  hut.  as  a  certain  defence  against 
omancy,  For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  he  desired  to  have  rowan-tie,-  set  about 
hi-  grave. 

We  have  stated  that  David  Ritchie  loved  objects  of  natural  beauty.  His  only  living 
favourites  were  a  dog  and  a  cat,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached,  and  his  bee  . 
which  he  treated  with  great  care.  II,-  look  a  sister,  latterly,  to  live  in  a  hut  adjacent  to 
his   own.   hut    he   did    not    permit    her   to   enter   it.      She  was  weak   in    intellect,    but   not 

deformed  in  person  :  simple,  or  rather  silly,  hut  not.  like  her  brother,  sullen  or  bizarre. 

David  was  never  affectionate  to  her;   it  was  not  in  hi-  nature;   but  he  endured  her.      Be 

maintained  himself  and  her  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  garden  and  bee-hives;- 
and.  latterly,  they  had  a  small  allowance  from  the  parish.  Indeed,  in  the  simple  and 
patriarchal  state  in  which  th,-  country  then  was,  persons  in  the  situation  of  David  and 
his  -i-ter  were  sure  to  he  supported.  They  had  only  to  apply  to  the  next  gentleman  or 
respectable  farmer,  and  were  sure  to  find  them  equally  ready  and  willing  to  supply  their 
\ery  moderate  want-.  David  often  received  gratuities  from  Btrangi  rs,  which  he  never 
asked,  never  refused,  and  never  -,  ein,d  to  consider  as  an  obligation.  He  had  a  right, 
indeed,  to  regard  himself  as  one  of  Nature's  paupers,  to  whom  she  gave  a  title  to  be 
maintained  by  his  kind,  even  by  that  deformity  which  closed  against  him  all  ordinary 
,,f  supporting  himself  by  his  own  labour.  Besides,  a  bag  was  suspended  in  the 
mill  for  David  Ritchie's  benefit;  and  those  who  were  carrying  home  a melder  of  meal, 
seldom  failed  to  add  a  gowpen,*  to  the  alms-bag  of  the  deformed  cripple.     In  Bhort, 

David   had   no  a-ioii   for  money,  save   to  purchase   .-null',  hi-  only  luxury,  in  which   lie 

indulged  himself  liberally.     When  he  died,  in  th,-  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 

was   found   to   have   hoarded   ahout    twenty  pounds,   a   habit  very  consistent  with   his  dis- 

po-iiion  ;  for  wealth  is  power,  and  power  was  what  David  Ritchie  desired  to  possi 
ipensation  for  hi-  exclu  ion  from  human  society. 

it 
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His  sister  survived  till  the  publication  of  the  tale  to  which  this  brief  notice  forms  the 
introduction:  ami  1 1 1  <  •  author  is  sorry  to  learn  that  a  sort  of  "local  sympathy,"  and  the 
curiosity  then  expressed  concerning  the  Author  of  Waverley  and  the  subjects  of  his 
Novels,  exposed  the  poor  woman  to  inquiries  which  gave  her  pain.    When  pressed  about 

her  brother'-;  peculiarities,  she  asked,  in  her  turn,  why  they  wduld  not  permit  the  dead 
to  rest?  Toothers  who  pressed  for  some  account  of  her  parents,  .-he  answered  in  the 
same  tone  of  feeling. 

The  author  saw  this  poor,  and,  it  may  be  said,  .unhappy  man,  in  autumn  1797.  Being 
then,  as  he  has  the  happiness  still  to  remain,  connected  by  ties  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  family  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  the  philosopher  and  historian, 
win)  then  resided  at  the  mansion-house  of  Halyards,  in  the  vale  of  Manor,  about  a  mile 
from  Ritchie's  hermitage,  the  author  was  upon  a  visit  at  Halyards,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  this  singular  anchorite,  whom  Dr.  Fergusson  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  character,  and  whom  he  assisted  in  various  ways,  particularly 
by  the  occasional  loan  of  books.  Though  the  taste  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poor  pea-ant 
did  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  always  correspond,*  Dr.  Fergusson  considered  him  as  a  man 
of  a  powerful  capacity  and  original  ideas,  but  whose  mind  was  thrown  off  its  just  bias  by  a 
predominant  degree  of  self-love  and  self-opinion,  galled  by  the  sense  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  avenging  itself  upon  society,  in  idea  at  least,  by  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 

David  Ritchie,  besides  the  utter  obscurity  of  his  life  while  in  existence,  had  been  dead 
for  many  years,  wdien  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  such  a  character  might  be  made  a 
powerful  agent  in  fictitious  narrative.  He,  accordingly,  sketched  that  of  P^lshie  of  the 
Mucklestane-Moor.  The  story  was  intended  to  be  longer,  and  the  catastrophe  more 
artificially  brought  out ;  but  a  friendly  critic,  to  whose  opinion  I  subjected  the  work  in 
its  progress,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  the  Solitary  was  of  a  kind  too  revolting, 
and  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  interest  the  reader.  As  I  had  good  right  to  consider 
my  adviser  as  an  excellent  judge  of  public  opinion,  I  got  off  my  subject  by  hastening  the 
story  to  an  end,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  ;  and,  by  huddling  into  one  volume,  a  tale 
which  was  designed  to  occupy  two,  have  perhaps  produced  a  narrative  as  much  dis- 
proportioned  and  distorted,  as  the  Black  Dwarf,  who  is  its  subject. 

*  I  remember  David  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  a  book,  which  he  called,  I  think,  Letters  to  the  Elect  Ladies,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  the  best  composition  he  had  ever  read    but  Dr.  Fergusson's  library  did  not  supply  the  volume. 
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philosophy   in  thee,  Shepherd ! 

As  roi    i.ikf.  it. 


T£& 


^a «  T  was  a  fine  April  morning  (excepting  that  it  had  snowed  hard  the  nighi 
I         before,  and  the  ground  remained  covered  with  a  dazzling  mantle  of  six 

inches  in  depth)  when  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  Wallace  Inn.      The 
■  ^ft-,  : i i-~t  was  a  strong,  tall,  powerful  man,  in  a  grey  riding- 


-coat,  having  a  hat 


covered  with  wax-cloth,  a  huge  silver-mounted  horsewhip,  hoots,  and 


dreadnought  overalls.     He  was  mounted  on  a  huge  .-ti g  In-own  mare, 

rough  in  coat,  but  well  in  condition,  with  a  saddle  of  the  yeomanry  cut,  and  a  double- 
bitted  military  bridle.     The  man  who  accompanied  him  was  apparently  his  servant  ;  he 

rode  a  shaggy  little  grey  pony,  had  a  blue  I net   on  his  head,  and   a  large  cheek  napkin 

folded  about  his  neck,  won-  a  pair  of  long  him-  worsted  hose  instead  of  hoots,  had  his 
gloveless  hands  much  stained  with  tar,  and  observed  an  air  of  deference  and  respect 

towards  his  companion,  but  without    any  of  those  indications  of  precedence  and    punctilio 

which  arc  pn  served  between  the  gentry  and  their  dome-tic-.     On  the  contrary,  the  two 

travellers  entered  the  court-yard  abreast,  and  tin eluding  sentence  of  the  conversation 

which  had  been  carrying  on  betwixt  them  was  a  joint  ejaculation,  "Lord  guide  us,  an 
this  weather  last,  what  will  come  o'  the  lambs!"  'The  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  Land- 
lord, who,  advancing   to  take  the  horse  of  the  principal    person,  and    holding   him   by  the 

reins  as  he  dismounted,  while  his  ostler  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  attendant, 
welcomed  the  stranger  to  Gandercleuch,  and,  in  tlie  same  breath,  inquired,  "What 
new  -  from  the  BOUth  hieland-  r" 

■■  New-  ?"  said  the  farmer,  "bad  enough  news,  I  think; — an  we  can  carry  through  the 
yOWeS,  it  w  ill  be  a"  we  can  do  J   we  maun  e'en  lea\  e  the  land  is  to  the  Black  Dwarf's  care." 

"Ay,  ay,"  subjoined  the  old  shepherd,  (for  such  he  was,)  shaking  his  head,  "he'll  be 
unco  busy  amang  the  morta  this  season." 
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"The  Black  Dwarf  I"  said  my  learned  friend  and  patron  *  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  personage  may  lie  be?" 

"  Ilout  awa'  man,"  answered  the  farmer,  "ye'll  hae  heard  o'  Cannj  Elshie  the  Black 
Dwarf,  or  I  am  muckle  mistaen — A'  the  warld  tells  tales  about  him,  but  it's  but  daft 
nonsense  after  a' — I  dinna  believe  a  word  o't  frae  beginning  to  end." 

"Your  father  believed  it  unco  stievely,  though,"  said  the  old  man,  to  whom  the 
scepticism  of  his  master  gave  obvious  displeasure. 

"Ay,  very  true,  Bauldie,  but  that  was  in  the  tjme  o'  the  black-faces — they  believed  a 
hantle  queer  things  in  thae  day*,  that  naebody  heeds  since  the  lang  slice])  cam  in." 

"The  mair's  the  pity,  the  mair's  the  pity,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Your  father, — and  sae 
I  have  aften  tell'd  ye,  maister, — wad  hae  been  sair  vexed  to  hae  seen  the  auld peel-house 
wa's  pu'd  down  to  make  park-dykes  ;  and  the  bonny  broomy  knowc  where  he  liked  sae 
wei-1  to  sit  at  e'en,  wi'  his  plaid  about  him,  and  look  at  the  kyc  as  tiny  cam  down  the 
loaning,  ill  wad  he  hae  liked  to  hae  seen  that  braw  sunny  knowe  a'  riven  out  wi'  the 
pleugh  in  the  fashion  it  is  at  this  day." 

"Ilout,  Bauldie,"  replied  the  principal,  "  tak  ye  that  dram  the  landlord's  offering  ye, 
and  never  fash  your  head  about  the  changes  o'  the  warld,  sae  lang  as  ye're  blithe  and 
bien  yoursell." 

"  Wussing  your  health,  sirs,"  said  the  shepherd  ;  and  having  taken  off  his  glass,  and 
observed  the  whisky  was  the  right  thing,  he  continued,  "It's  no  for  the  like  o'  us  to  be 
judging,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  a  bonny  knowe  that  broomy  knowc,  and  an  unco  braw 
shelter  for  the  lambs  in  a  severe  morning  like  this." 

"  Ay,"  said  his  patron,  "  but  ye  ken  we  maun  hae  turnips  for  the  lang  sheep,  billie, 
and  muckle  hard  wark  to  get  them,  baith  wi'  the  pleugh  and  the  howe  ;  ami  that  wad 
sort  ill  wi'  sitting  on  the  broomy  knowe,  and  cracking  about  Black  Dwarfs,  and  siccan 
clavers,  as  was  the  gate  lang  syne,  when  the  short  sheep  were  in  the  fashion." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  maister,"  said  the  attendant,  "  short  sheep  had  short  rents,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

Here  my  worthy  and  learned  patron  again  interposed,  and  observed,  "  that  he  could 
never  perceive  any  material  difference,  in  point  of  longitude,  between  one  sheep  and 
another." 

This  occasioned  a  loud  hoarse  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  fanner,  and  an  astonished  stare 
on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  "It's  the  woo',  man, — it's  the  woo',  and  no  the  beasts 
themsells,  that  makes  them  be  ca'd  lang  or  short.  I  believe  if  ye  were  to  measure  their 
backs,  the  short  sheep  wad  lie  rather  the  langer-bodied  o'  the  twa ;  but  it's  the  woo'  that 
pays  the  rent  in  thae  days,  and  it  had  muckle  need." 

"Odd,  Bauldie  says  very  true, — short  sheep  did  make  short  rents — my  father  paid  for 
our  steading  just  threescore  punds,  and  it  stands  me  in  three  hundred,  plack  and  bawbee. 
— And  that's  very  true — I  hae  nae  time  to  be  standing  here  clavering — Landlord,  get  us 
our  breakfast,  and  see  an'  get  the  yauds  fed — I  am  for  doun  to  Christy  Wilson's,  to  see 
if  him  and  me  can  gree  about  the  luekpenny  I  am  to  gie  him  for  his  year-anlds.  We 
had  drank  sax  mutchkins  to  the  making  the  bargain  at  St.  Boswell's  fair,  and  some  gate 
we  canna  gree  upon  the  particulars  preceesely,  for  as  muckle  time  as  we  took  about  it — 
I  doubt  we  draw  to  a  plea — But  hear  ye,  neighbour,"  addressing  my  worthy  and  learned 
patron,  "if  ye  want  to  hear  ony  thing  about  lang  or  short  sheep,  I  will  be  back  here  to 
my  kail  against  ane  o'clock  ;  or,  if  ye  want  ony  auld  warld  stories  about  the  Black  Dwarf, 
and  sic-like,  if  ye'll  ware  a  half  mutchkin  upon  Bauldie  there,  he'll  crack  t'ye  like  a 
pen-gun.  And  I'se  gie  ye  a  mutckin  mysell,  man,  if  I  can  settle  weel  wi'  Christy 
Wilson." 

*  "We  have,  in  this  and  other  instances,  printed  in  italics  some  few  words  which  the  worthy  editor.  Mr.  Jedediah  Clelshbotham 
seems  to  have  interpolated  upon  the  text  of  his  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Patiieson.  We  must  observe,  once  for  all,  that  such 
liberties  seem  only  to  have  been  taken  hy  the  learned  gentleman  where  his  own  character  and  conduct  arc  concerned ;  and 
surely  he  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  style  in  which  his  own  character  and  conduct  should  be  treated  of. 
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The  farmer  returned  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  with  him  came  Christy  Wilson,  their 
difference  having  been  fortunately  settled  without  an  appeal  t<>  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.  Mv  A  arm  <l  ami  worthy  patron  failed  not  to  attend,  both  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ment promised  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body,  although  he  u  known  to  partake  of  tlie  latter 
hi  a  very  degree;  and  the  party,  with  which  my  Landlord  was  associated,  con- 

tinued to  sit  late  in  thi  evening,  seasoning  their  Liquor  with  many  choice  tales  and  31 
The  last   incident  which  I  recollect,  was  my  learned  <in<l  worthy  patron  falling  from  his 
chair,  just  as  he  concluded  a  Long  lecture  upon  temperance,  by  reciting,  from  tin-  Gentle 
Shepherd,  a  couplet,  which  he  right  liappilg  transferred  from  the  vice  of  avarice  to  that 
of  ebriety : 

■ 

The  owercome  only  fashes  folk  to  keep. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Black  Dwarf  ■  had  not  been  forgotten,  ami  the  old 
shepherd,  Bauldie,  told  bo  many  stories  of  him,  that  they  excited  a  Lr<»od  deal  of  interest. 
It  also  appeared,  though  not  till  tin-  third  punch-bowl  was  emptied,  that  much  of  the  fanner's 
scepticism  on  the  subject  \\  a-  affected,  a-  e\  incing  a  liberality  of  thinking,  and  a  freedom 
from  ancient  prejudices,  becoming  a  man  who  paid  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  rent, 
while,  in  fact,  he  had  a  Lurking  belief  in  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers.  After  my  w<wa\ 
manner,  I  made  further  inquiries  of  other  pi  v-<>u^  connected  with  the  wild  and  pastoral 
district  in  which  the  scene  of  the  following  narrative  is  placed,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  many  link-  of  tin*  story,  not  generally  known,  and  which  account,  at 
Least  in  somedegree,  for  the  circumstances  of  exaggerated  marvel  with  which  superstition 
has  attired  it  in  the  more  vulgar  tradition-. 

•  The  Black  Dwarf,  now  almost  forgotten,  was  once  held  a  formidable  personage  by  the  dalesmen  of  the  Border,  where  lie 

pot  the  blame  of  whatever  mi*  hii T  beff  !   the  sheep  nr  cattle.       "  lie  was,"  says    Dr.  Leyden,  who  makes  considerable  UJ0  Ol 
him  in  the  ballad  called  the  Cowl  of  Keeldar,  "a  fairy  of  the  most  malignant  order  —the  genuine  Northern  Duerg  I 

;  count  of  this  dangerous  and  mysterious  being  occurs  in  s  tale  communicated  to  the  author  by  ili.it 
eminent  antiquary,  Richard  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainsforth,  author  of  the  II  is'  i;    hopric  of  Durham. 

According  to  this  well  attested  legend,  two  young  Northumbrians  were  out  on  a  shooting  party,  and  had  plunged  deep  among 
the  mountainous  moorlands  which  border  on  Cumberland.     They  stopped  f<>:  ludi   I  d ell  03 

of  a  rivulet.     Than,  after  they  bad  partaken  of  such  food  hi  with  them,  one  of  the  party  fell  asleep;  the 

other,  unwilling  to  disturb  his  friend's  repose,  stole  silently  out  of  the  dell  with  the  purpose  of  looking  around  him,  when   he 

was  astonished  to  find  himself  close  to  a  being  who  seemed  nol  to  belong  to  this  world,  as  he  was  the  most  hideous  dwarf  that 

the  sun  h«devershoni"M.  Bis  head  v        ffull  human  size,  forming  a  frightful  contrast  with  his  height,  which  was  considerably 

under  four  feet.   It  was  thatched  *ith  no  other  covering  than  long  matted  red  hair,  like  that  of  the  felt  of  a  badger  in  c 

encc.  and  in  colour  a  reddish  brown,  like  the  hue  of  the  heather-blossom.      11  1  tned  of  great  strengtb  |  nor  was  he 

otherwise  deformed  than  from  their  undue  proportion  in  thickness  to  bis  diminutive  height     The  terriJ 

garing  on  this  horrible  apparition,  until,  with  an  angry  counten  demanded  by  what  right  he  intruded   I 

on  those  hills,  and  destroyed  their  harmless  inhabitants.   The  perplexed  stranger  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  Incensed  dwarf, 

by  offering  to  surrender  bis  game,  as  he  would  to  an  earthly  Lord  of  the  Manor.    The  proposal  only  redoubled  the  oflenco 

already  taken  by  the  dwarf,  who  alleged  that  he  was  the  lord  of  those  mountains,  and  the  protector  of  the  wild  <n  stures  who 
found  a  retreat  in  their  ■  '  ■  'ere  abhorrent  to  him.     The' 

hunter  humbled  himself  before  the  angry  goblin,  and  bj  olution  to  abstain  from 

SUCh  intrusion  in  future,  at  but  suceeeded  in  pacifying  him.     The  gnome  now  became  more  communicative,  sod   spokl    ol 
I  BJ  belonging  to  a  species  of  beings  something  between  the  ail  id  humanity.      lie  added,  moreover,  which 

could  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  that  he  had  hopes  of  sharing  U  the  redemption  of  the  race  of  Adam.      He  pre 

DStn  to  visit  his  dwelling,  which  he  said  was  hard  by,  and  plighted  Ins  faith  for  his  s;ifL.  return.      Hut  at  this  moment,  the 

shout  of  the  Sportsman's  companion  was  heard  calling  for  his  friend,  and  the  dwarf,  as  if  unwilling  that  more  than  one  person 

should  be  cognizant  of  bis  presence,  disappeared  as  the  young  man  emerged  from  the  dell  to  join  his  comrade. 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  those  most  experienced  in  such  matters,  that  if  the  shooter  bad  accompanied  the  spirit,  he 

would,  notwithstanding  the  dwarfs  fair  pretences,  have  been  either  torn  to  pieces,  or  immured  for  years  in  the  recesses  of  some 
fairy  hill. 

Bui  h  is  the  last  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  apparition  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 


Will  none-  but  Hearne  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

MEBR1    Wives  of  Windsor. 


f'^ZTy?  iffie&l  N  one  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  nn 
«*»  -   -  ,  i,i,.ai   ]in,.,  drawn   along  the  tops  of  lofty  and  bleak  mountains  separates 
is  y  that   land   from   her  sister  kingdom,  a  young  man,  called  Halbert,  or 
P^jgs    Hobbie  Elliot,  a  substantial   farmer,   who  boasted  his  descent   from  old 


&T,  Martin  Elliot  of  the  Preakin-tower,  noted  in  Border  story  and  song,  was 
on  his  return  from  deer-stalking.      The  deer,  once  so  numerous  among 


these  solitary  wastes,  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  herds,  which,  sheltering  themselves 
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in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  recesses,  rendered  the  task  of  pursuing  them  equally 
toilsome  and  precarious.  There  were,  however,  found  many  youth  of  the  country 
ardently  attached  to  this  sport,  with  all  its  dangers  and  fatigues.  The  sword  had  been 
sheathed  upon  the  Borders  for  more  than  ;i  hundred  years,  bj  the  peaceful  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  reign  of  .lain.-  the  First  of  Great  Britain.  Still  the  country  retained 
traces  of  what  it  had  been  in  former  days  :  the  inhabitants,  their  more  peaceful  avocations 
having  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  <-i\  il  wars  of  the  preceding  century,  were  scarce 
yet  broken  in  to  the  habit-  of  regular  industry,  sheep-farming  had  not  been  introduced 
upon  any  considerable  scale,  and  the  feeding  of  black  cattle  was  the  chief  purpose  to 
which  the  hills  and  valleys  were  applied.  Near  to  the  farmer's  house,  the  tenant  usually 
contrived  to  raise  such  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  as  afforded  meal  for  his  family;  and  the 
whole  of  this  slovenly  and  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation  left  much  time  upon  his  nun 
hands,  ami  those  "f  his  domestics.  This  was  usually  employed  by  tin-  young  men  in 
hunting  and  fishing;  and  th.'  spirit  of  adventure,  which  formerly  led  to  raids  and  forays 
in  the  same  districts,  was  .-till  to  be  discovered  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursued 
those  rural  -ports. 

The  more  high-spirited  among  the  youth  were,  about  the  time  (hat  our  narrative 
begins,  expecting,  rather  with  hope  than  apprehension,  an  opportunity  of  emulating  their 
fathers  in  their  military  achievements,  the  recital  of  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  amusement  within  doors.      The  passing  of  the  Scottish  art  of  security  had  given 

the  alarm  to  England,  a-  it  Beamed  to  point  at  a  separati fthe  two  British  kingdoms, 

after  the  decea f  Queen  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign.     Godolphin,  then  at  the  head 

of  the  English  administration,  ion-saw-  that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  avoiding  the 
probable  extremity  of  a  civil  war,  but  by  carrying  through  an  incorporating  union.  How 
that  treaty  was  managed,  and  how  little  it  seemed  for  some  time  to  promise  the  beneficial 
results  which  have  since  taken  place  to  such  extent,  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of 
the  period.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  all  Scotland  was  indignant  at  the 
terms  on  which  their  legislature  had  surrendered  their  national  independence.  The 
general  resentment  led  to  the  strangest  leagues  and  to  the  wildest  plans.  The  Camero- 
nians  were  about  to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  whom  they 
regarded,  with  justice,  as  their  oppressors;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  period  presented  the 
strange  picture  of  papists,  prelatists,  and  prcshyterians,  caballing  among  themselves 
against  the  English  government,  out  of  a  common  feeling  that  their  country  had  been 
treated  with  injustice.  The  fermentation  was  universal:  and,  a-  the  population  of  Scotland 
had  been  generally  trained  to  arms,  under  the  act  of  security,  they  were  not  indifferently 
prepared  for  war.  and  waited  but  the  declaration  of  some  of  the  nobility  to  break  out  into 
open  hostility.      It  was  at  this  period  of  publi ifusion  that  our  story  opens. 

The  cleugh,  or  wild  ravine,  into  which  Hobbic  Elliot  had  followed  the  game,  was 
already  far  behind  him,  and  he  was  considerably  advanced  on  Ids  return  homeward,  when 

the  night  began  to  clo-e  upon  him.  This  would  have  been  a  circumstance  of  great 
indifference  to  the  experienced  sportsman,  who  could  have  walked  blindfold  over  every 
inch  of  his  native  heaths,  had  it  not  happened  near  a  spot,  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  was  in  extremely  bad  fame,  a-  haunted  by  supernatural  appearances. 
To  tides  of  this  kind  Bobbie  had,  from  his  childhood,  lent  tin  attentive  ear;  and  as  no 
part  of  tin-  country  afforded  such  a  variety  of  legends,  ,,,  no  man  was  more  deeply  read 
in  their  fearful  lore  than  Hobbie  of  the  Heugh-foot;  for  so  our  gallant  was  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  round  dozen  of  Elliots  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name.  It 
cost  him  no  efforts,  therefore,  to  call  to  memory  the  terrific  incidents  connected  with  the 
extensive  waste  upon  which  he  was  now  entering.  In  fact,  they  presented  themselves 
with  a  readiness  which  he  felt  to  be  somewhat  dismaying. 

This  dreary  common  was   called    Mucklestane-Moor,  from   a   huge   column   of  unhewn 

granite,  which  raised  it-  massy  head  on  a  knoll  near  the  centre  of  the  heath,  perhaps  to 
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tell  of  the  mighty  dead  who  slept  beneath,  or  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  bloody 
skirmish.  The  real  cause  of  its  existence  had,  however,  passed  away;  and  tradition, 
which  is  as  frequently  an  inventor  of  fiction  as  a  preserver  of  truth,  had  supplied  its 
place  with  a  supplementary  legend  of  her  own,  which  now  came  lull  upon  Bobbie's 
memory.  The  ground  about  the  pillar  was  strewed,  or  rather Vncnmheivd,  with  many 
large  fragments  of  stone  of  the  same  consistence  with  the  column,  which,  from  their 
appearance  as  they  lay  scattered  on  the  waste,  were  popularly  called  the  Grey  Geese  of 
Mueklestane-Moor.  The  legend  accounted  for  (his  mime  and  appearance  by  the  cata- 
strophe of  a  noted  and  most  formidable  witch  who  frequented  these  hills  in  former  days, 
causing  the  ewes  to  heb,  and  the  kine  to  cast  their  calves,  and  performing  all  the  feats  of 
mischief  ascribed  to  these  evil  beings.  On  this  moor  she  used  to  hold  her  revels  with 
her  sister  hags;  and  rings  were  still  pointed  out  on  which  no  grass  nor  heath  ever  grew, 
the  turf  being,  as  it  were,  calcined  by  the  scorching  hoofs  of  their  diabolical  partners. 

Once  upon  a  time  this  old  hag  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  moor,  driving  before  her  a 
flock  of  geese,  which  she  proposed  to  sell  to  advantage  at  a  neighbouring  fair  ;  for  it  is  will 
known  that  the  Fiend,  however  liberal  in  imparting  his  powers  of  doing  mischief,  un- 
generously leaves  his  allies  under  the  necessity  of  performing  the  meanest  rustic  labours  for 
subsistence.  The  day  was  far  advanced,  and  her  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  price  depended 
on  her  being  first  at  the  market.  But  the  geese,  which  had  hitherto  preceded  her  in  a 
pretty  orderly  manner,  when  they  eanie  to  this  wide  common,  interspersed  with  marshes 
and  pools  of  water,  scattered  in  every  direction,  to  plunge  into  the  element  in  which  they 
delighted.  Incensed  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  defied  all  her  efforts  to  collect 
them,  and  not  remembering  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract  by  which  the  Fiend  was 
bound  to  obey  her  commands  for  a  certain  space,  the  sorceress  exclaimed,  "  Deevil, 
that  neither  I  nor  they  ever  stir  from  this  spot  more !"  The  words  were  hardly  uttered, 
when,  by  a  metamorphosis  as  sudden  as  any  in  Ovid,  the  hag  and  her  refractory  flock 
were  converted  into  stone,  the  angel  whom  she  served,  being  a  strict  formalist,  grasping 
eagerly  at  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  ruin  of  her  body  and  soul  by  a  literal  obedi- 
ence to  her  orders.  It  is  said,  that  when  she  perceived  and  felt  the  transformation  which 
was  about  to  take  place,  she  exclaimed  to  the  treacherous  Fiend,  "  Ah,  thou  false  thief ! 
lang  hast  thou  promised  me  a  grey  gown,  and  now  I  am  getting  ane  that  will  last  for 
ever."  The  dimensions  of  the  pillar,  and  of  the  stones,  were  often  appealed  to,  as  a 
proof  of  the  superior  stature  and  size  of  old  women  and  geese  in  the  days  of  other  years, 
by  those  praisers  of  the  past  who  held  the  comfortable  opinion  of  the  gradual  degeneracy 
of  mankind. 

All  particulars  of  this  legend  Ilobbie  called  to  mind  as  he  passed  along  the  moor.  lie 
also  remembered,  that,  since  the  catastrophe  had  taken  place,  the  scene  of  it  had  been 
avoided,  at  least  after  night-fall,  by  all  human  beings,  as  being  the  ordinary  resort  of 
kelpies,  spunkies,  and  other  demons,  once  the  companions  of  the  witch's  diabolical  revels, 
and  now  continuing  to  rendezvous  upon  the  same  spot,  as  if  still  in  attendance  on  (heir 
transformed  mistress.  Hobbie's  natural  hardihood,  however,  manfully  combated  with 
these  intrusive  sensations  of  awe.  He  summoned  to  his  side  the  brace  of  large  grey- 
hounds, who  were  the  companions  of  his  sports,  and  who  were  wont,  in  his  own  phrase, 
to  fear  neither  dog  nor  devil ;  he  looked  at  the  priming  of  his  piece,  and,  like  the  clown 
in  Hallowe'en,  whistled  up  the  warlike  ditty  of  Jock  of  the  Side,  as  a  general  causes  his 
drums  to  beat  to  inspirit  the  doubtful  courage  of  his  soldiers. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  shout  in  his  rem-,  and 
propose  to  him  a  partner  on  the  road.  He  slackened  his  pace,  and  was  quickly  joined  by 
a  youth  well  known  to  him,  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune  in  that  remote  country,  and 
who  had  been  abroad  on  the  same  errand  with  himself.  Young  Earnscliff,  "of  that  ilk," 
had  lately  come  of  age,  and  succeeded  to  a  moderate  fortune,  a  good  deal  dilapidated, 
from  the  share  his  family  had  taken  in  the  disturbances  of  the  period.     They  were  much 
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and  generally  respected  in  the  country  ;  a  reputation  which  this  young  gentleman  si  emed 
likely  tn  sustain,  as  be  was  well  educated,  and  of  excelli  nt  dispositions. 

••  Now,  Earnscliff,"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  "  I  am  glad  to  meel  your  honour  ony  gate,  and 
company's  blithe  on  a  bare  moor  like  thi — it'-  an  unco  bogilly  bit — Where  hae  ye  been 
Bportui 

■•  Up  the  Carla  Cleugh,  Hobbie,"  answered  Earnscliff,  returning  his  greeting.  "But 
will  our  dogs  keep  the  peace,  think  you?" 

"Deil  a  fear  o' mine,"  said  Hobbie,  "they  hae  scarce  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Odd!  the 
deer's  fled  the  country,  1  think  !  1  have  b©  a  as  far  as  [ngerfell-foot,  and  deil  a  horn  has 
Hobbie  seen,  excepting  three  red-wud  raes,  that  never  let  me  within  shot  of  them,  though 
I  gaed  a  mile  round  to  get  up  the  \\  in<l  to  them,  an'  a*.  Deil  o'  me  wad  care  mucklc, 
only  I  wanted  some  venison  to  our  auld  gude-dame.  'The  carline,  Bhe  sits  in  the  neuk 
yonder,  upbye,  and  cracks  about  the  grand  shooters  and  hunters  lang  Byne — Odd,  1  think 

they  hae  killed  a'  the  deer  in  the  country,  for  my  part." 

••  Well.  Hobbie,  I  have  shot  a  fat  buck,  and  sent  him  to  Earnscliff  this  morning — you 
shall  have  half  of  him  for  your  grandmother." 

•■  Monj  thanks  to  \e.  Mr.  Patrick,  yeYe  keiid  to  a'  the  country  for  a  kind  heart.  It 
will  do  the  auld  wile's  heart  gude — mair  by  token,  when  she  kens  it  comes  t'rae  you — 
and  inai-t  of  a',  gin  yell  come  up  and  take  your  share,  for  1  reckon  ye  are  lonesome  now 
in  the  auld   tower,  ami  a'  your  folk  at    that    weary  Edinburgh.      1  wonder  what    they  can 

find  to  do  omang  a  wheen  ranks  o'  Btane  bou  es  wi'  slate  on  the  tap  o'  them,  that  might 
live  on  their  ain  bonny  green  hill-." 

••  .My  education  and  my  sisters'  has  kept  my  mother  much  in  Edinburgh  for  several 
"  .-aid  Earnscliff  "  hut  I  promise  you  I  propose  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  And  yell  rig  out  the  auld  tower  a  hit,"  said  Hobbie,  "  and  live  hearty  ami  neighbour- 
like wi'  the  auld   family  friends,  BS   the   Laird    o'  Earnscliff  Bhould?      I   can  tell   ye,  my 

mother     nay  grandmother  I  mean — but,  since  we  lost  our  ain  mother,  we  ca'  her  si - 

times  the  tane,  and  .-< time-  the  tother — but,  ony  gate,  she  conceits  hersell  no  that 

distant  connected  wi'  you." 

"  Very  true,  Hobbie,  and  I  will  come  to  the  Heugh-foot  to  dinner  to-morrow  with  all 
my  heart." 

"  Weel.  that's  kindly  said  !  We  are  auld  neighbours,  an  we  were  nae  'kin  — and  my 
gnde-dame'e  fain  to  see  you — she  clavera  about  your  father  that  was  killed  lang  syne." 

••  Hush,  hush,  Hobbii — not  a  word  about  that — it's  ;i  story  better  forgotten." 

"I  dinna  ken — if  it  had  chanced  amang  our  folk,  we  wad  hae  kcepit  it  in  mind  mony 
a  day  till  we  got  some  mend-  for'l  —  hut  ye  ken  your  ain  ways  best,  you  lairds — I  have 
heard  that  Ellie&law's  friend  .-tickit  your  sire  after  the  laird  himscll  had  mastered  his 
sword." 

•■  Fie,  lie.  Hobbie  ;  it  was  a  foolish  brawl,  occasioned  by  wine  and  polities — many 
■  1-  were  drawn — it  i-  impossible  to  say  who  .-truck  the  blow." 

"At  ony  rate,  auld  Kllie-law  was  aiding  and  abetting  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  ye  were  sac 
disposed  a-  to  take  amends  on  him,  naebody  could  say  it  was  wrang,  for  your  father's 
blood    i-   beneath    his    nails — and  besides,  there's  naebody  else  left  that  was  concerned  to 

take  amends  upon,  and  he's  a  prelatist  ami  ajacobite  into  tin- bargain— I  can  tdl  ye  the 
country  folk  look  for  something  atween  ye." 

"0,  for  shame,  Hobbie  !"  replied  the  young  Laird  ;"you,  that  profess  religion,  to  tii 
your  friend  up  to  break  the  law.  and  take  vengeance  at  his  own  hand,  and  in  such  a 
bogilly  bit  too,  where  we  know  not  what  beings  maybe  listening  tons  !" 

••  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Hobbie.  drawing  nearer  to  his  companion,  "I  wasna thinking  o' 

the  like  o'  tli.  in — But  I  can  guess  a  wee  bit  what  keeps  your  hand  up,  Mr.   Patrick  ;    we, 

a'  ken  it'.-  no  lack  o'  courage,  but  the  twa  grey  '  en  of  a  bonny  lass,  Mise  Isabel  Vere,  that 

keeps  you  sac  sob  r." 
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"Iassureyou,  I ¥■  >l»l »!»-.""  said  his  companioo,  rather  angrily,  "I  assure  you  you  arc 
mistaken  :  and  it  is  extremely  wrong  of  you,  either  to  think  of,  or  utter,  such  an  idea; 
I  have  no  idea  of  permitting  freedoms  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  connect  my  name  with 
thai  nt'  any  young  lady." 

"Why,  there  now — there  now  !"  retorted  Elliot  ;  "did  1  ribt  say  it  wasna  want  o' 
spunk  that  made  ye  sae  mini  ? — Wecl,  weel,  I  meant  nac  offence  ;  but  there's  just  ae  thing 
ye  may  notice  f'ra  a  friend.  The  auld  Laird  of  EUieslaw  ha-  tin-  auld  riding  blood  far 
better  at  his  heart  than  ye  hae — troth,  he  kens  naething  about  thae  newfangled  notions 
o'  peace  and  quietness^he's  a'  for  the  auld-warid  doings  o' lifting  and  laying  on,  and  he 
has  a  wheen  stout  lads  at  his  back  too,  and  keeps  them  weel  up  in  heart,  ami  as  fu'  o' 
mischief  as  young  colts.  Where  he  gets  the  gear  to  do't,  nane  can  say  ;  In-  lives  high, 
and  far  abune  his  rents  here  ;  however,  he  pays  his  waj — Sac.  if  there's  ony  out-break  in 
the  country,  he's  likely  to  break  out  wi'  the  first — and  weel  does  he  mind  the  auld 
quarrels  between  ye.     I  am  surmising  he'll  be  for  a  touch  at  the  auld  tower  at  Earnscliff." 

"  Well.  Hobbie,"  answered  the  young  gentleman,  "  if  he  should  be  so  ill  advised,  I  shall 
try  to  make  the  old  tower  good  against  him,  as  it  has  been  made  good  by  my  betters 
against  his  better.-  many  a  day  ago." 

"  Very  right — very  right — that's  speaking  like  a  man  now,"  said  the  stout  yeoman  ; 
'•and,  if  sae  should  be  that  this  be  sae,  if  ye  '11  just  gar  your  servant  jow  out  the  great  bell  in 
the  tower,  there's  me,  and  my  twa  brothers,  and  little  Davie  of  the  Stenhouse,  will  be  wi' 
you,  wi'  a'  the  power  we  can  make,  in  the  snapping  of  a  flint." 

"Many  thanks,  Ilobbie,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "but  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  war  of 
so  unnatural  and  unchristian  a  kind  in  our  time." 

"  Hout,  sir,hout,"  replied  Elliot  ;  "  it  wad  be  but  aweebit  neighbour  war,  and  Heaven 
and  earth  would  make  allowances  for  it  in  this  uncultivated  place — it's  just  the  nature  o' 
the  folk  and  the  land — we  canna  live  quiet  like  London  folk — we  haena  sae  muckle  to  do. 
It's  impossible." 

"Well,  Hobbie,"  said  the  Laird,  "for  one  who  believes  so  deeply  as  you  do  in  super- 
natural appearances,  I  must  own  you  take  Heaven  in  your  own  hand  rather  audaciously, 
considering  where  we  are  walking." 

"  What  needs  I  care  for  the  Mueklestanc-Moorony  mair  than  ye  doyoursell,  Earnscliff?" 
said  Ilobbie,  somewhat  offended.  "  To  be  sure,  they  do  say  there's  a  sort  o'  worricows 
and  lang-nebbit  things  about  the  land,  but  what  need  I  care  for  them  ?  I  hae  a  good 
conscience,  and  little  to  answer  for,  unless  it  be  about  a  rant  among  the  lasses,  or  a  splore 
at  a  fair,  and  that's  no  muckle  to  speak  of.  Though  I  say  it  mysell,  I  am  as  quiet  a  lad 
and  as  peaceable " 

"And  Dick  Turnbull's  bead  that  you  broke,  and  Willie  of  Winton  whom  you  shot  at  ?" 
said  his  travelling  companion. 

"Hout,  Earnscliff,  ye  keep  a  record  of  a' men's  misdoings — Dick's  head's  healed  again, 
and  we're  to  tight  out  the  quarrel  at  Jeddart.  on  the  Rood-day,  so  that's  like  a  thing 
settled  in  a  peaceable  way  ;  and  then  I  am  friends  wi'  "Willie  again,  puir  chield — 
it  was  but  twa  or  three  hail  drops  after  a'.  I  wad  let  ony  body  do  the  like  o't  to 
me  for  a  pint  o'  brandy.  But  Willie's  lowland  bred,  poor  fallow,  and  soon  frighted 
for  himsell — And,  for  the  worricows,  wen-  we  to  .meet  ane  on  this  very  bit " 

"As  is  not  unlikely,"  said  young  Earnscliff,  "for  there  stands  your  old  witch,  Hobbie." 

"  I  say,"  continued  Elliot,  as  if  indignant  at  this  hint — "  I  say.  if  the  auld  carline  hersell 
was  to  get  up  out  o'  the  grund  just  before  us  here,  I  would  think  nae  mair — But, 
•rude  preserve  us,  Earnscliff,  what  can  von  be  ?" 


■\)ixM. 


Brown  Dwarf,  ih.it  o'er  the  moorland  strays, 
Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell! 
1  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Moor,  thai 
heather-bell." 

JOHH    Lkvdi.n. 


ralorous 


•  5*T-  \ 


\f/L  fi^-Cj^Q^J  ^^  0h)er'  which  alarmed  the  young  farmer  in  the  middle  of  his  valoi 

w"  eaT^Hfe"^    prote-tations,   - 1 ;  i  I't  ]  •  •  <  1    tor  ;i  moiticnl    eyen   his  l<--s   ]  >i<j  mlii-itl   compan 

V^-^JI  f\i  I  ''>•  niiinti,  whieli  had  arisen  during  their  conversation,  was,  in  cne 
il*^^}  phrase  of  that  country,  wading  or  struggling  with  clouds,  and  shed  only 
j/0  a  doubtfu]  and  occasional  light.  By  one  of  her  beam-,  which  streamed 
upon  the  great  granite  column  to  which  they  now  approached,  they 
discovered  a  form,  apparently  human,  but  of  a  size  much  less  than  ordinary,  which  moved 
slowly  among  the  large  grey  -tones,  not  like  a  person  intending  to  journey  onward,  bul 
with  the  alow,  irregular,  Hitting  movement  of  a  being  who  hovers  around  some  spot  of 
melancholy  reeolleetion,  uttering   al,-o,  from   time    to  time,  a    -oil    of   indistinct    muttering 

Bound.     This  - ich  resembled  his  idea  of  the  notion-  of  an  apparition,  thai  Bobbie 

Elliot,  making  a  dead  pause,  while  his  haii-  erected  itself  upon  its  Bcalp,  whispered 
to  his  companion,  "  It's  Auld  Alie  hersell !  Shall  I  gie  her  a  -hot.  in  the  name 
of  God?" 

■•  For  Heaven's  sake,  no,"  -aid  hi-  companion,  holding  down  the  weapon  which  lie 
was  about  to  raise  to  the  aim  —  "for  Heaven's  sake,  no;    it's  some  poor  distracted 
creature." 
tt 
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"  Ye're  distracted  yoursell,  for  thinking  of  going  so  near  to  her,"  said  Elliot,  holding 
his  companion  in  his  turn,  as  he  prepared  to  advance.  "  We'll  aye  hae  time  to  pit  owex 
a  bit  prayer  (an  I  could  but  mind  ane)  afore  she  comes  this  length — God  !  she's  in  Dae 
hurry,"  continued  he,  growing  bolder  from  his  companion's  confidence,  and  the  little 
notice  the  apparition  seemed  to  take  of  them.  "  She  hirples  like  a  hen  on  a  lict  girdle. 
I  redd  ye,  EarnScHfF,"  (this  In-  added  in  a  gentle  whisper,)  "  let  us  take  a  east  about,  as 
if  to  draw  the  wind  on  a  buck — the  bog  is  no  abune  knee-deep,  and  better  a  saft  road 
as  bad  company."* 

Earnselitf,  however,  in  spite  of  his  companion's  resistance  and  remonstrances,  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  the  path  they  had  originally  pursued,  and  soon  confronted  the 
object  of  their  investigation. 

The  height  of  the  iigure,  which  appeared  even  to  decrease  as  they  approached  it, 
seemed  to  be  under  four  feet,  and  its  form,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  light  afforded  them 
the  means  of  discerning,  was  very  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  or  rather  of  a  spherical  shape, 
which  could  only  be  occasioned  by  some  strange  personal  deformity.  The  young  sports- 
man hailed  this  extraordinary  appearance  twice,  without  receiving  any  answer,  or 
attending  to  the  pinches  by  which  his  companion  endeavoured  to  intimate  that  their  best 
course  was  to  walk  on,  without  giving  farther  disturbance  to  a  being  of  such  singular 
and  preternatural  exterior.  To  the  third  repeated  demand  of  "  "Who  are  you?  What 
do  you  here  at  this  hour  of  night  ?" — a  voice  replied,  whose  shrill,  uncouth,  and  dissonant 
tones  made  Elliot  step  two  paces  back,  and  startled  even  his  companion,  "  Pass  on  your 
way,  and  ask  nought  at  them  that  ask  nought  at  you." 

"  What  do  you  do  here  so  far  from  shelter?  Are  you  benighted  on  your  journey? 
Will  you  follow  us  home,  ('God  forbid!'  ejaculated  Hobbie  Elliot,  involuntarily,)  and 
I  will  give  you  a  lodging?" 

"  I  would  sooner  lodge  by  mysell  in  the  deepest  of  the  Tarras-flow,"  again  whispered 
Hobbie. 

"  Pass  on  your  way,"  rejoined  the  figure,  the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  still  more 
exalted  by  passion.  "  I  want  not  your  guidance — I  want  not  your  lodging — it  is  five 
years  since  my  head  was  under  a  human  roof,  and  I  trust  it  was  for  the  last  time." 

"  He  is  mad,"  said  Earnscliff. 

"  He  has  a  look  of  auld  Humphrey  Ettercap,  the  tinkler,  that  perished  in  this  very 
moss  about  five  years  syne,"  answered  his  superstitious  companion ;  "  but  Humphrey 
wasna  that  awfu'  big  in  the  bouk." 

"  Pass  on  your  way,"  reiterated  the  object  of  their  curiosity,  "  the  breath  of  your 
human  bodies  poisons  the  air  around  me — the  sound  of  your  human  voices  goes  through 
my  ears  like  sharp  bodkins." 

"  Lord  save  us !"  whispered  Hobbie,  "that  the  dead  should  bear  sic  fearfu'  ill-will  to 
the  living  ! — his  saul  maun  be  in  a  puir  way,  I'm  jealous." 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  said  Earnscliff,  "  you  seem  to  suffer  under  some  strong  affliction ; 
common  humanity  will  not  allow  us  to  leave  you  here." 

"  Common  humanity  ! "  exclaimed  the  being,  with  a  scornful  laugh  that  sounded  like 
a  shriek,  "  where  got  ye  that  catch-word — that  noose  for  woodcocks — that  common 
disguise  for  man-traps — that  bait  which  the  wretched  idiot  who  swallows,  will  soon  find 
covers  a  hook  with  barbs  ten  times  sharper  than  those  you  lay  for  the  animals  which  you 
murder  for  your  luxury  ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friend,"  again  replied  Earnscliff,  "  you  are  incapable  of  judging  of 
your  own  situation — you  will  perish  in  this  wilderness,  and  we  must,  in  compassion, 
force  you  along  with  us." 

*  The  Scots  use  the  epithet  soft,  in  malam  partem,  in  two  cases  at  least.  A  soft  road,  is  a  road  through  quagmire  and 
bogs;  and  soft  weather,  signifies  that  which  is  very  rainy. 
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•■  m  hae  neither  hand  nor  fool  iu't,"  .-aid  Bobbie;  "lei  the  ghaisl  take  hia  ainway, 
for  God'a  sakel" 

■•  My  U 1  be  "H  mv  own  head,  it'  I  perish  here,"  said  the  figure;  and,  oh 

Earnscliff  meditating  t<>  lay  hold  on  him,  he  added,  "And  your  i >1 1  be  upon  yours, 

it'  \'>n  touch  but  tin-  skirt  of  my  garments,  to  infect  me  with  the  taint  of  mortality  I" 

The  moon  shone  more  brightly  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  Earnscliff  observed  that  he  held 
out  his  right  hand  armed  with  Borne  weapon  of  offence,  which  glittered  in  the  cold  ray 
like  the  blade  of  a  long  knife,  or  the  barrel  of  a  pistol.  It  would  have  been  madness  to 
persevere  in  hi-  attempt  upon  a  being  thus  armed,  and  holding  such  desperate  language, 
especially  as  it  was  plain  he  would  have  little  aid  from  his  companion,  who  had  fairly 
left  him  to  settle  matters  with  the  apparition  as  he  could,  and  had  proceeded  a  few  paces 
on  his  way  homeward.  Earnscliff,  therefore,  turned  and  followed  Bobbie,  after  looking 
back  towards  the  supposed  maniac,  who,  as  it'  raised  to  frenzy  by  the  interview,  roamed 
wildly  around  the  great  stone,  exhausting  his  voice  in  shrieks  and  imprecations,  that 
thrilled  wildly  along  the  waste  heath. 

The  two  sportsmen  moved  on  some  time  in  silence,  until  they  were  out  of  hearing  of 
tin-.-  uncouth  sounds,  «  hich  «  as  not  ere  they  bad  gained  a  considerable  distance  from  tin- 
pillar  that  gave  nam.-  to  the  moor.  Each  made  his  private  comments  on  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  until  Bobbie  Elliot  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Weel,  I'll  uphaud  that  yon 
ghaist,  if  it  be  a  ghaist,  has  baith  done  and  suffered  mueklu  evil  in  the  flesh,  thai 
him  rampauge  in  that  way  after  he  i-  dead  and  gane." 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  very  madness  of  misanthropy,"  said  Earnscliff,  following  his  own 

current  of  thought. 

"  And  ye  didna  think  it  was  a  spiritual  creature,  then  ?"  asked  Hobbie  at  his 
companion. 

••  Who,  [?— No,  surely." 

••  Weel,  I  am  partly  of  the  mind  mysell  that  it  may  be  a  live  thing — and  yet  I  dinna 
ken.  I  wadna  wish  to  see  ony  thing  look  liker  a  bogle." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Earnscliff,  "  I  will  ride  over  to-morrow,  and  see  what  has  become 
of  the  unhappy  being." 

■•  In  fair  daylight  ?"  queried  the  yeoman  ;  "  then,  grace  o'  God.  I'se  be  wi'  ye.  But 
here  we  are  nearer  to  Beugh-foot  than  to  your  house  by  twa  mile, — hadna  ye  better 
e'en  gae  bame  wi'  me,  and  we'll  send  the  callant  on  the  powny  to  tell  them  that  you  are 
wi'  11-.  though  I  believe  there'.-  uaebody  at   hame  to  wait  for  you  but  the  servants  and 

the    cat." 

'•  Bave  with  you  then,  friend  Ilobliie."  -aid  the  young  hunter;  "ami  as  I  would  not 
willingly  have  either  the  servants  be  anxious,  or  puss  forfeit  her  supper,  in  my  absence, 
I'll  be  obliged  to  you  tu  -end  the  boy  a-  you  propose." 

"  Aweel,  that  it  kind,  I  must  say.  And  \e'll  gae  hame  to  Ileugh-foot  ?  They'll  be 
right  blithe  to  see  yon,  that  will  they." 

This  affair  settled,  they  walked  briskly  on  a  little  farther,  when,  coming  to  the  ridge 
of  a  pretty  steep  hill.  Bobbie  Elliot  exclaimed,  "  Now.  Earnscliff,  I  am  aye  glad  when 
I  cine  to  this  very  hit — Ye  see  the  light  below,  that's  in  the  ha'  window,  where  grannie, 

the  gash  auld  carline,  is  sitting  billing  at  her  wheel — and  ye  see  yon  other  light  that's 
gaun  whiddin'  back  and  fbrrit  through  aiming  the  window.-?  that's  my  cou.-in.  Grace 
Armstrong, — he's  twice  as  clever  about  the  house  as  my  sisters,  and  sae  they  say 
thein-ells.  for  they're  good-natured  lasses  as  ever  trode  on  heather:    but  they  confess 

themsells,  and  sae  does  grannie,  that  -he  has  far  maisi   action,  and  is  the  best  goer  about 

the  toun,  now  thai  grannie  is  oil' the  foot  herselL — My  brother.-,  ane  o'  them's  away  to 

wait  upon  the  chamberlain,  and   ane's  at   M phadraig,  that's  our  led  farm — he  can  see 

after  the  Btock  ju,-t  as  weel  n-  I  can  do." 

'•  Vou  are  lucky,  my  good  friend,  in  having  so  many  valuable  relation-.' 
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"  Troth  am  I — Grace  make  me  thankful,  Pse  never  deny  it. — But  will  ye  tell  me 
now,  Earnscliff,  you  that  have  been  at  college,  and  the  high-scl 1  of  Edinburgh,  and 

pot  a'  sort  o'  lair  where  it  was  to  be  best  gotten — will  ye  tell  mc — no  that  it's  ony 
concern  of  mine-  in  particular, — but  I  heard  tin-  priest  of  St.  John'-,  and  our  minister, 
bargaining  about  it  at  the  Winter  lair,  and  troth  they  haitli  sp^ik  very  wei-1 — Xow,  the 
priest  say>  it's  unlawful  to  marry  ane's  cousin  ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  thought  he  brought 
out  the  Gospel  authorities  half  sae  weel  as  our  minister — our  minister  is  thought  the 
best  divine  and  the  best  preacher  atween  this  and  Edinburgh — Dinna  ye  think  he  was 
likely  to  be  right  ? " 

"  Certainly  marriage,  by  all  protestant  Christians,  is  held  to  be  as  free  as  God  made 
it  by  the  Levitieal  law ;  so,  Ilobbie,  there  can  be  no  bar,  legal  or  religious,  betwixt  you 
ami  Miss  Armstrong." 

"  Hout  awa'  wi'  your  joking,  Earnscliff,"  replied  his  companion, — "  ye  are  angry 
eneugh  yoursell  if  ane  touches  you  a  bit,  man,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  jest — No  that 
I  was  asking  the  question  about  Grace,  for  ye  maun  ken  she's  no  my  cousin-germain 
out  and  out,  but  the  daughter  of  my  uncle's  wife  by  her  first  marriage,  so  she's  nae  kith 
nor  kin  to  me — only  a  connexion  like.  But  now  we're  at  the  Sheeling-hill — I'll  fire  off 
my  gun,  to  let  them  ken  I'm  coming,  that's  aye  my  way ;  and  if  I  hae  a  deer  I  gie  them 
twa  shots,  ane  for  the  deer  and  ane  for  mysell." 

He  fired  off  his  piece  accordingly,  and  the  number  of  lights  were  seen  to  traverse  the 
house,  and  even  to  gleam  before  it.  Hobbie  Elliot  pointed  out  one  of  these  to  Earnscliff, 
which  seemed  to  glide  from  the  house  towards  some  of  the  out-houses — "  That's  Grace 
hersell,"  said  Ilobbie.  "  She'll  no  meet  me  at  the  door,  1'se  warrant  her — but  she'll  be 
awa',  for  a'  that,  to  see  if  my  hounds'  supper  be  ready,  poor  beasts." 

"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  answered  Earnscliff.  "  Ah,  Hobbie,  you  are  a  lucky 
young  fellow  !" 

This  observation  was  uttered  with  something  like  a  sigh,  which  apparently  did  not 
escape  the  ear  of  his  companion. 

"  Hout,  other  folk  may  be  as  lucky  as  I  am — O  how  I  have  seen  Bliss  Isbel  Vere's 
head  turn  after  somebody  when  they  passed  ane  another  at  the  Carlisle  races !  Wha 
kens  but  things  may  come  round  in  this  world?" 

Earnscliff  muttered  something  like  an  answer ;  but  whether  in  assent  of  the  propo- 
sition, or  rebuking  the  application  of  it,  could  not  easily  be  discovered  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  speaker  himself  was  willing  his  meaning  should  rest  in  doubt  and 
obscurity.  They  had  now  descended  the  broad  loaning,  which,  winding  round  the  foot 
of  the  steep  bank,  or  heugh,  brought  them  in  front  of  the  thatched,  but  comfortable, 
farm-house,  which  was  the  dwelling  of  Hobbie  Elliot  and  his  family. 

The  doorway  was  thronged  with  joyful  faces;  but  the  appearance  of  a  stranger 
blunted  many  a  gibe  which  had  been  prepared  on  Hobbie's  lack  of  success  in  the  deer- 
stalking. There  was  a  little  bustle  among  three  handsome  young  women,  each  endea- 
vouring to  devolve  upon  another  the  task  of  ushering  the  stranger  into  the  apartment, 
while  probably  all  were  anxious  to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  little  personal 
arrangements,  before  presenting  themselves  to  a  young  gentleman  in  a  dishabille  only 
intended  for  their  brother. 

Hobbie,  in  the  meanwhile,  bestowing  some  hearty  and  general  abuse  upon  them  all, 
(for  Grace  was  not  of  the  party,)  snatched  the  candle  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  rustic 
coquettes,  as  she  stood  playing  pretty  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  ushered  his  guest  into  the 
family  parlour,  or  rather  hall ;  for  the  place  having  been  a  house  of  defence  in  former 
times,  the  sitting  apartment  was  a  vaulted  and  paved  room,  damp  and  dismal  enough 
compared  with  the  lodgings  of  the  yeomanry  of  our  days,  but  which,  when  well  lighted 
up  with  a  large  sparkling  fire  of  turf  and  bog-wood,  seemed  to  Earnscliff  a  most 
comfortable  exchange  for  the  darkness  and  bleak  blast  of  the  hill.    Kindly  and  repeatedly 
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was  he  welcomed  by  the  venerable  old  dame,  the  mistress  of  the  family,  who,  dressed  in 
her  coif  and  pinners,  her  close  and  decent  gown  of  home-spun  wool,  but  with  a  large 
u"M  uecklace  and  ear-rings,  looked,  what  Bhe  realrj  "a-,  the  lady  as  well  as  the  farmer's 
wife,  while,  Beated  in  her  chair  of  wicker,  by  the  corner  of  the  great  chimney,  she 
directed  the  evening  occupations  of  tin-  young  women,  and  of  two  or  three  stout  serving 
wenches,  who  sate  plying  their  distafis  behind  the  backs  of  their  young  mistresses. 

A-  soon  as  Earnscliff  had  been  duly  welcomed,  and  hasty  orders  issued  for  some 
addition  to  the  evening  meal,  his  grand-dame  and  sisters  opened  their  battery  upon 
Hobbie  Elliot  for  his  lack  of  success  against  the  deer. 

'•  Jenny  needna  have  kept  up  her  kitchen-fire  for  a'  thai  Hobbie  luis  brought  hame," 
said  one  sister. 

"  Troth  no,  lass,"  said  another ;  "  the  gathering  peat,*  if  it  was  wee]  blawn,  wad  dress 
a' our  Hobbie's  venison." 

"Ay,  or  the  low  of  the  candle,  if  the  wind  wad  let  it  hide  steady,"  said  a  third]  "if 
I  were  him,  I  would  bring  hame  a  black  craw,  rather  than  come  back  three  times  without 
a  buck's  horn  to  blaw  on." 

Bobbie  turned  from  the  one  to  the  other,  regarding  them  alternately  with  a  frown  on 
his  brow,  the  augury  of  which  was  confuted  by  the  good-humoured  laugh  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  countenance.  He  then  strove  to  propitiate  them,  by  mentioning  the  intended 
present  of  his  companion. 

••  In  my  young  days,"  -aid  the  old  lady,  "a  man  wad  hac  been  ashamed  to  come  hack 
frae  the  hill  without  a  buck  hanging  on  each  side  o'  his  horse,  like  a  cadger  carrying 
calves." 

"  I  wish  they  had  left  some  for  us  then,  grannie,"  retorted  Hobbie ;  "  they've  cleared 
the  country  o'  them,  thae  auld  friends  o'  yours,   I'm  thinking." 

■■  Ye  see  other  folk  can  find  game,  though  you  cannot,  Hobbie  ;"  -aid  the  eldest  sister, 
glancing  a  look  at  young  Earnscliff. 

'■  Weel,  weel,  woman,  hasna  every  dog  his  day,  lugging  EarnscIifTs  pardon  for  the 
auld  saying— Mayna  I  hae  his  luck,  and  he  mine,  another  time? — It's  a  braw  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  out  a'  day,  and  frighted — na,  I  wiuna  say  that  neither — but  mistrysted  wi' 
bogles  in  the  hamc-coming,  an'  then  to  hae  to  llyte  w  i'  a  wheen  women  that  hae  been 
doing  naething  a'  the  live-lang  day,  but  whirling  a  bit  stick,  wi'  a  thread  trailing  at  it. 
Or  boring  at  a  clout." 

••  Frighted  wi'  bogles!"  exclaimed  the  females,  one  and  all, — for  great  was  the  regard 
then  paid,  and  perhaps  Mill  paid,  in  these  glens,  to  all  such  fantasies. 

"  I  did  not  say  frighted,  now — 1  only  .-aid  mis-set  wi'  the  thing — And  there  was  but 
ae  bogle,  neither — Earnscliff,  ye  saw  it  as  weel  a-  I  did?" 

And  he  proceeded,  without  very  much  exaggeration,  to  detail,  in  his  own  way,  the 
meeting   they  had  with  the  mysteriou-   being  at   .\I  iickle.-tane-Moor,  concluding,  he  could 

not  conjecture  what  on  earth  it  could  be,  "  unless  it  was  either  the  Enemy  himsell,  or 

some  of  the  auld  IVghts  that  held  the  country  king  syne." 

"Auld  Peght!"  exclaimed  the  grand-dame;  ••  na,  na — bless  thee  frae  scathe,  my 
bairn,  it's  been  nae  Peght  that — it's  been  the  Brown  Man  of  the  moors !  <)  weary  fa' 
thae  e\il  day.-! — what  can  evil  beings  be  coming  lor  to  distract  a  poor  country,  now  it's 
peacefully  settled,  and  living  in  lo\  e  and  law  ? — < )  weary  on  him  !  he  ne'er  brought  glide 
to  these  lauds  or  the  indwellers.       My  father   at'teii    tauld    mi-   hi'  was   mtii    in    the   year  o' 

the   hi ly   light   at    Marston-Moor,  and    then    again    in    Moiilro-e's    troubles,    and    again 

before  the  rout  o'  Dunbar,  and  in   my  ain  time,  he  was   n  about   tin-  time  o'  Bothwell- 

Brigg,  and   they  -aid   the  second-sighted  Laird  of  Benarbuck   had  a  communing  wi'  him 
some  time  afore  Argyle's  landing,  but   that   I  cannot  speak  to  sae   preceesely — it  was  far 

The  gathering  peat  is  the  piece  of  turf  left  to  treasure  up  the  secret  seeds  of  fire,  without  an;  generous  coruum]  I 

fuel .  in  a  word,  to  keep  the  fire  alive 
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in  the  west. — O,  bairns,  he's  never  permitted  but  in  an  ill  time,  sae  mind  ilka  ane  o'  ye 
to  draw  to  Him  that  can  help  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

Earnscliff  now  interposed,  and  expressed  bis  firm  conviction  that  the  person  they  had 

-rin  w;i-  some  poor  maniac,  and  had  no  commission  from  the  invisible  world  to  announce 
either  war  or  evil.  But  his  opinion  found  a  very  cold  audience,  and  all  joined  to 
deprecate  his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  spot  the  next  day. 

"  O,  my  bonny  bairn,"  said  the  old  dame,  (for,  in  the  kindness;  of  her  heart,  she 
extended  her  parental  Btyle  to  all  in  whom  she»-was  interested) — "You  should  beware 
mair  than  other  folk — there's  been  a  heavy  breach  made  in  your  house  wi'  your  father's 
bloodshed,  and  wi'  law-pleas,  and  Losses  sinsyne; — and  you  are  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
and  the  lad  that  will  build  up  the  auld  bigging  again  (if  it  be  His  will)  to  be  an  honour 
to  the  country,  and  a  safeguard  to  those  that  dwell  in  it — you,  before  others,  are  called 
upon  to  put  yoursell  in  no  rash  adventures — for  yours  was  aye  ower  venturesome  a  race, 
and  muekle  harm  they  have  got  by  it." 

"  But  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  you  would  not  have  me  be  afraid  of  going  to  an 
open  moor  in  broad  day-light  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  good  old  dame  ;  "  I  wad  never  bid  son  or  friend  o'  mine  baud 
their  hand  back  in  a  gude  cause,  whether  it  were  a  friend's  or  their  ain — that  should  be 
by  nae  bidding  of  mine,  or  of  ony  body  that's  come  of  a  gentle  kindred — But  it  winna 
gang  out  of  a  grey  head  like  mine,  that  to  gang  to  seek  for  evil  that's  no  fashing  wi'  you, 
is  clean  against  law  and  Scripture." 

Earnscliff  resigned  an  argument  which  be  saw  no  prospect  of  maintaining  with  good 
effect,  and  the  entrance  of  supper  broke  off  the  conversation.  Miss  Grace  had  by  tins 
time  made  her  appearance,  and  Hobbie,  not  without  a  conscious  glance  at  Earnscliff, 
placed  himself  by  her  side.  Mirth  and  lively  conversation,  in  which  the  old  lady  of  the 
house  took  the  good-humoured  share  which  so  well  becomes  old  age,  restored  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  damsels  the  roses  which  their  brother's  tale  of  the  apparition  had  chased 
away,  and  they  danced  and  sung  for  an  hour  after  supper  as  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  goblins  in  the  world. 


if  twit). 


I  am  a  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind; 
part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Timon  ok  Athens. 


N  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  Earnscliff  took  leave  of  his 
Vt  hospitable  blends,  promising  to  return  in  time  to  partake  of  the  venison, 
[ij which  had  arrived  from  bis  house.  Hobbie,  who  apparently  took  leave 
^b  of  him  at  the  door  of  his  habitation,  shmk  out,  however,  and  joined  him 
fjt^^^Jfi  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
i^«v!iM*  ■•  V, 'u  be  gaun  yonder,  Mr.  Patrick;  feind  o'  me  will  mistrysl  you 
for  a'  my  mother  says.  I  thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  ease  site  slioultl 
mislipperj  something  of  what  we're  gaun  to  do — we  maunna  vex  her  at  nae  rate — it  was 
amaisl  the  lasl  word  my  father  said  to  me  on  Ins  deathbed." 

"  By  no  means.  Hobbie,"  said  Earnscliff;  "  she  well  merits  all  your  attention." 

"  Troth,  for  that  matter,  she  would  be  as  sair  vexed  amaist  for  you  as  for  me.  But 
dye  really  think  there's  nae  presumption  in  venturing  back  yonder? — We  hae  nae  special 
commission,  ye  ken." 

"  If  I  thought  as  you  do,  Hobbie,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  I  would  not  perhaps 
inquire  farther  into  this  business;  but  as  I  am  of  opinion  thai  preternatural  visitations 
are  either  ceased  altn'_"'ilin\  . ir  become  very  rare  in  our  days,  I  am  unwilling  to  leave 
a  matter  uninvestigated  which  may  concern  the  life  of  a  poor  distracted  being." 

"  Awee],  aweel,  if  yc  really  think  that,"  answered   Holiliie   doubtfully-    "  And  it's  for 

certain  the  very  t'airi. 1   mean  the  very  good  neighbours  themsells  (tor  they  say  folk 

suldna  ca'  them  fairies)  that  used  to  be  seen  on  every  green  knowe  at  e'en,  are  no  half 

sac  often  \  isible  in  our  day-.    I  canna  depone  to  ha\  ing  ever  seen  ane  mysell,  but  I  v 

heard  ane  whistle  ahint  me  in  the  moss,  as  like  a  whaup*  as  ae  thing  could  be  like-  anither. 

•  Curlew. 
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Ami  mony  ane  my  father  .-aw  when  he  used  to  conn-  hame  frae  the  fairs  at  e'en,  wi'  a 
drap  drink  in  his  head,  honest  man." 

Earnscliff  was  somewhat  entertained  with  the  gradual  declension  of  superstition  from 
one  generation  to  another  which  was  inferred  in  this  last  observation  ;  and  they  continued 

to   reason  on   such  subjects,  until   they  came   in   sight  of  the  upright  stone  which  gave 
name  to  the  moor. 

"  As  I  shall  answer,"  says  Hobbie,  "  yonder's  the  creature  creeping  about  yet ! — But 
it's  day-light,  and  you  have  your  gun,  and  I  brqught  out  my  bit  whinger — I  think  we 
may  venture  on  him." 

"  By  all  manner  of  means,"  said  Earnscliff;  "  but,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  can 
he  be  doing  there?" 

"  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey  geese,  as  they  ca'  thae  great  loose 
stanes — Odd,  that  passes  a'  thing  I  e'er  heard  tell  of ! " 

As  they  approached  nearer,  Earnscliff  could  not  help  agreeing  with  his  companion. 
The  figure  they  had  seen  the  night  before  seemed  slowly  and  toilsomely  labouring  to  pile 
the  large  stones  one  upon  another,  as  if  to  form  a  small  enclosure.  Materials  lay  around 
him  in  great  plenty,  but  the  labour  of  carrying  on  the  work  was  immense,  from  the  size 
of  most  of  the  stones ;  and  it  seemed  astonishing  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  moving 
several  which  he  had  already  arranged  for  the  foundation  of  his  edifice.  He  was  struggling 
to  move  a  fragment  of  great  size  when  the  two  young  men  came  up,  and  was  so  intent 
upon  executing  his  purpose,  that  he  did  not  perceive  them  till  they  were  close  upon  him. 
In  straining  and  heaving  at  the  stone,  in  order  to  place  it  according  to  his  wish,  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  strength  which  seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  size  and 
apparent  deformity.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  difficulties  he  had  already  surmounted, 
he  must  have  been  of  Herculean  powers ;  for  some  of  the  stones  he  had  succeeded  in 
raising  apparently  required  two  men's  strength  to  have  moved  them.  Hobbie's  suspicions 
began  to  revive,  on  seeing  the  preternatural  strength  he  exerted. 

"  I  am  amaist  persuaded  it's  the  ghaist  of  a  stane-mason — see  siccan  band-stanes  as 
he's  laid  ! — An  it  be  a  man,  after  a',  I  wonder  what  he  wad  take  by  the  rood  to  build  a 
march  dyke.  There's  ane  sair  wanted  between  Cringlehope  and  the  Shaws. — Honest 
man,"  (raising  his  voice,)  "  ye  make  good  firm  wark  there." 

The  being  whom  he  addressed  raised  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  getting  up 
from  his  stooping  posture,  stood  before  them  in  all  his  native  and  hideous  deformity. 
His  head  was  of  uncommon  size,  covered  with  a  fell  of  shaggy  hair,  partly  grizzled  with 
age  ;  his  eyebrows,  shaggy  and  prominent,  overhung  a  pair  of  small,  dark,  piercing  eyes, 
set  far  back  in  their  sockets,  that  rolled  with  a  portentous  wildness,  indicative  of  a  partial 
insanity.  The  rest  of  his  features  were  of  the  coarse,  rough-hewn  stamp,  with  which  a 
painter  would  equip  a  giant  in  romance  ;  to  which  was  added  the  wild,  irregular,  and 
peculiar  expression,  so  often  seen  in  the  countenances  of  those  whose  persons  are 
deformed.  His  body,  thick  and  square,  like  that  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  was  mounted 
upon  two  large  feet ;  but  nature  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  legs  and  the  thighs,  or  they 
were  so  very  short  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  dress  which  he  wore.  His  arms  were  long 
and  brawny,  furnished  with  two  muscular  hands,  and,  where  uncovered  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  labour,  were  shagged  with  coarse  black  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  originally 
intended  the  separate  parts  of  his  body  to  be  the  members  of  a  giant,  but  had  afterwards 
capriciously  assigned  them  to  the  person  of  a  dwarf,  so  ill  did  the  length  of  his  arms  and 
the  iron  strength  of  his  frame  correspond  with  the  shortness  of  his  stature.  His  clothing 
was  a  sort  of  coarse  brown  tunic,  like  a  monk's  frock,  girt  round  him  with  a  belt  of 
seal-skin.  On  his  head  he  had  a  cap  made  of  badger's  skin,  or  some  other  rough 
fur,  which  added  considerably  to  the  grotesque  effect  of  his  whole  appearance, 
and  overshadowed  features,  whose  habitual  expression  seemed  that  of  sullen  malignant 
misanthropy. 
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This  remarkulili'  Dwarf  gazed  on  the  two  youths  in  Bile with  a  dogged  and  irritated 

look,  until  Earnscliff,  willing  to  soothe  him  into  better  temper,  observed,  "  You  are  hard 
tasked,  my  friend  ;  allow  os  to  assist  you." 

Elliot  and  he  accordingly  placed  the  stone,  by  their  joint  efforts,  upon  the  rising  wall. 
The  Dwarf  watched  them  with  the  eye  of  a  taskmaster,  and  testified,  by  peevish  gestures, 
his  impatience  at  the  time  which  they  took  in  adjusting  the  stone.  IK-  pointed  to 
another — they  raised  it  also — to  a  third,  to  a  fourth — they  continued  to  humour  him, 
though  with  some  trouble,  for  he  assigned  them,  a>  if  intentionally,  the  heaviest 
fragments  which  lay  near. 

"And  now,  friend,"  Baid  Elliot,  as  the  unreasonable  Dwarf  indicated  another  stone 
larger  than  any  they  had  moved,  "  Karnsclitf  may  do  as  he  likes  ;  but  be  ye  man  or  be 
ye  waur,  deil  be  in  my  fingers  if  I  break  my  back  wi*  heaving  thae  stanes  ony  langer 
like  a  harrow-man.  without  getting  386  muckle  BE  thanks  for  my  pains." 

••  Thanks  I"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf,  with  a  motion  expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt — 
■■  There — take  them,  and  fatten  upon  them  !  Take  them,  and  may  they  thrive  with  you 
as  they  have  done  with  mi — as  they  have  done  with  every  mortal  worm  that  ever  heard 
the  word  spoken  by  his  fellow  reptile!     Hence — either  labour  or  begone!" 

■  [his  i-  a  fine  reward  we  have,  Earnscliff,  for  building  a  tabernacle  for  the  devil, 
and  prejudicing  our  ain  BOuls  into  the  bargain,  for  what  we  ken." 

•■  Our  pie- He,."  answered  Earnscliff,  "seems  only  to  irritate  his  frenzy;  we  had 
better  leave  him,  and  send  some  one  to  provide  him  with  food  and  necessaries." 

They  did  SO.  The  servant  despatched  for  this  purpose  found  the  Dwarf  still  labouring 
at  his  wall,  but  could  not  extract  a  word  from  him.  The  lad,  infected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  country,  did  not  long  persist  in  an  attempt  to  intrude  questions  or  advice 
on  SO  singular  a  figure,  but  having  placed  the  articles  which  he  had  brought  for  his  use 
on  a  stone  at  some  distance,  he  left  them  at  the  misanthrope's  disposal. 

The  Dwarf  proceeded  in  his  labour-,  day  alter  day,  with  an  assiduity  so  incredible  as 
to  appear  almost  supernatural.  In  one  day  he  often  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of 
two  men,  and  his  building  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  walls  of  a  hut,  which, 
though  \  erv  small,  and  constructed  only  of  stones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar,  exhibited, 
from  tile  unusual  si/.e  of  the  stones  employed,  an  appearance  of  solidity  very  uncommon 
for  a  cottage  of  Mich  narrow  dimensions  and  rude  construction.      Earnsclitf,  attentive  to 

his  motions,  no  s ,r  perceived  to  what  they  tended,  than  he  sent  down   a  number  of 

spars  of  wood  suitable  for  forming  the  roof,  which  he  caused  to  be  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  -pot,  resolving  next  day  to  -end  workmen  to  put  them  up.  But  his  purpose 
was  anticipated,  for  in  the  evening,  during  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Dwarf  had  laboured  -,,  hard,  and  with  such  ingenuity,  that  he  had  nearly  completed  the 
adjustment  of  the  rafters.  Hi-  next  labour  was  to  cut  rushes  and  thatch  his  dwelling, 
a  task  which  he  performed  with  singular  dexterity. 

As  he  seemed  a\  erse  to  receive  any  aid  beyond  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  passenger, 
materials  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  tools,  were  supplied  to  him,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
proved  to  be  skilful.  He  constructed  the  door  and  window  of  his  cot,  he  adjusted  a  rude 
bed-tead,  and  a  lew  shelves,  and  appeared  to  become  somewhat  soothed  in  his  temper  as 
hi-  accommodations  increased. 

Hi-  in  xt  ta-k  was  to  form  a  strong  enclosure,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  within  it  to  the 
best  of  his  power  ;  until,  by  transporting  mould,  and  working  up  what  was  upon  the  -pot, 
he  formed  a  patch  of  garden-ground.     It  must  be  naturally  supposed,   that,  a-  above 

hinted,  this  solitary  being  received  as-istan •casionally  from  such  travellers  as  crossed 

the  moor  by  chance,  as  well  as  from  several  who  went  from  curiosity  to  visit  his  works. 
It  was,  in. he 1.  impossible  to  see  a  human  creature,  so  unfitted,  at  first  sight,  for  hard 
lab,, ur,  toiling  with  such  unremitting  assiduity,  without  -topping  a  few  minutes  to  aid 
him  in  his  ta-k  ;  and.  as  no  one  of  his  occasional  as.-istants  was  acquainted  with  the  degree 
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of  help  which  the  Dwarf  had  received  from  others,  the  celerity  of  bis  progress  lo=t  none 
of  its  marvels  in  their  eyes.  The  strong  and  compact  appearance  of  the  cottage,  formed 
in  so  very  short  a  space,  and  by  such  a  being,  and  the  superior  skill  which  he  displayed 
in  mechanics,  and  in  other  arts,  gave  suspicion  to  the  surrounding  neighbours.     They 

insisted,  that,  it'  he  was  not  a  phantom, — an  opinion  which  was  now  abandoned,  since  lie 
plainly  appeared  a  being  of  blood  and  bone  with  themselves, — yet  he  must  be  in  close 
league  with  the  invisible  world,  and  have  chosen  that  sequestered  spot  to  carry  on  his 
communication  with  them  undisturbed.  They  iasisted,  though  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  philosopher's  application  of  the  phrase,  that  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone  ; 
and  that  from  the  heights  which  commanded  the  moor  at  a  distance,  passengers  often 
discovered  a  person  at  work  along  with  this  dweller  of  the  desert,  who  regularly 
disappeared  as  soon  as  they  approached  closer  to  the  cottage.  Such  a  figure  was  also 
occasionally  seen  sitting  beside  him  at  the  door,  walking  with  him  in  the  moor,  or 
assisting  him  in  fetching  water  from  his  fountain.  Earnscliff  explained  this  phenomenon 
by  supposing  it  to  be  the  Dwarf's  shadow. 

"  Deil  a  shadow  has  he,"  replied  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
general  opinion ;  "  he's  ower  far  in  wi'  the  Auld  Ane  to  have  a  shadow.  Besides," 
he  argued  more  logically,  "  wha  ever  heard  of  a  shadow  that  cam  between  a  body  and 
the  sun  ?  and  this  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  thinner  and  taller  than  the  body  himsell, 
and  has  been  seen  to  come  between  him  and  the  sun  mair  than  anes  or  twice  either." 

These  suspicions,  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  might  have  been  attended 
with  investigations  a  little  inconvenient  to  the  supposed  wizard,  were  here  only  productive 
of  respect  and  awe.  The  recluse  being  seemed  somewhat  gratified  by  the  marks  of  timid 
veneration  with  which  an  occasional  passenger  approached  his  dwelling,  the  look  of 
startled  surprise  with  which  he  surveyed  his  person  and  his  premises,  and  the  hurried 
step  with  which  he  pressed  his  retreat  as  he  passed  the  awful  spot.  The  boldest  only 
stopped  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  walls  of  his  cottage  and  garden, 
and  to  apologize  for  it  by  a  courteous  salutation,  which  the  inmate  sometimes  deigned 
to  return  by  a  word  or  a  nod.  Earnscliff  often  passed  that  way,  and  seldom  without 
incpiiring  after  the  solitary  inmate,  who  seemed  now  to  have  arranged  his  establishment 
for  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  engage  him  in  any  conversation  on  his  own  personal  affairs ;  nor 
was  he  communicative  or  accessible  in  talking  on  any  other  subject  whatever,  although 
he  seemed  to  have  considerably  relented  in  the  extreme  ferocity  of  his  misanthropy,  or 
rather  to  be  less  frequently  visited  with  the  fits  of  derangement  of  which  this  was  a 
symptom.  No  argument  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  thing  beyond  the  simplest 
necessaries,  although  much  more  was  offered  by  Earnscliff  out  of  charity,  and  by  his 
more  superstitious  neighbours  from  other  motives.  The  benefits  of  these  last  he  repaid 
by  advice,  when  consulted  (as  at  length  he  slowly  was)  on  their  diseases,  or  those  of  their 
cattle.  He  often  furnished  them  with  medicines  also,  and  seemed  possessed,  not  only  of 
such  as  were  the  produce  of  the  country,  but  of  foreign  drugs.  He  gave  these  persons 
to  understand,  that  his  name  was  Elshender  the  Recluse ;  but  his  popular  epithet  soon 
came  to  be  Canny  Elshie,  or  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mueklestane-Moor.  Some  extended 
their  queries  beyond  their  bodily  complaints,  and  requested  advice  upon  other  matters, 
which  he  delivered  with  an  oracular  shrewdness  that  greatly  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his 
possessing  preternatural  skill.  The  querists  usually  left  some  offering  upon  a  stone,  at  a 
distance  from  his  dwelling ;  if  it  was  money,  or  any  article  which  did  not  suit  him  to 
accept,  he  either  threw  it  away,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  where  it  was  without  making 
use  of  it.  On  all  occasions  his  manners  were  rude  and  unsocial ;  and  his  words,  in 
number,  just  sufficient  to  express  his  meaning  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  shunned  all 
communication  that  went  a  syllable  beyond  the  matter  in  hand.  When  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  his  garden  began  to  afford  him  herbs  and  vegetables,   he  confined  himself 
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almost  entirely  t"  tli articles  of  food.     He  accepted,  notwithstanding,  a  pair  of  Bhe- 

goata  from  Earnscliff,  which  fed  on  the  m %  and  supplied  him  with  milk. 

When  Earnscliff  found  bis  gift  had  been  received,  he  booh  afterwards  paid  the  hermit 
a  visit.  The  old  iinui  was  seated  >>n  a  broad  Hat  -tour  mar  1  •  I  —  garden  door,  which  was 
the  seal  "t'  science  he  usually  occupied  when  disposed  to  receive  his  patients  or  clients. 
Tli.-  inside  of  his  but,  ami  that  of  hi-  garden,  ho  kept  a-  sacred  from  human  intrusion  a- 
the  natives  of  Otaheite  do  their  Morai  ; — apparently  he  would  have  doomed  it  polluted  by 
the  Btep  of  any  human  being.  When  ho  shut  himself  up  in  his  habitation,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  make  himself  visible,  or  to  give  audience  to  any  one 
whomsoever. 

Earnscliff  had  1 n   fishing  in  a  small  river  at  some  distance.      lie  had  his  rod  in  his 

hand,  and  his  basket,  tilled  with  trout,  at  his  shoulder.  He  sate  down  upon  a  stone 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Dwarf,  who.  familiarized  with  hi-  pn  sence,  took  no  farther  notice 

of  him  than  by  elevating  his  huge  mis-shapen  head  for  the  purpose  of  staring  at  him, 
and  then  again  sinking  it  upon  his  bosom,  as  if  in  profound  meditation.  Earnscliff 
looked  around  him,  and  observed  that  the  hermit  had  increased  his  accommodations  by 
tie-  construction  of  a  Bhed  for  the  reception  of  his  goats. 

••  You  labour  hard,  Elshie,"  he  said,  willing  to  lead  this  singular  being  into 
conversation. 

"  Labour."  re-echoed  the  Dwarf,  "  is  the  mildest  evil  of  a  lot  so  miserable  as  that  of 
mankind  ;   better  to  labour  like  me,  than  sport  like  you." 

"  I  cannot  defend  the  humanity  of  our  ordinary  rural  sports,  Elshie,  and  yet " 

"And  yet,"  interrupted  the  Dwarf,  ''they  are  better  than  your  ordinary  business; 
bitter  to  exercise  idle  and  wanton  cruelty  on  mute  fishes  than  on  your  fellow-creatures. 
Vet  why  should  I  say  so?  Whv  should  not  the  whole  human  herd  butt,  gore,  and  gorge 
upon  each  other,  till  all  are  extirpated  but  one  huge  and  over-fed  Behemoth,  and  he, 
when  he  had  throttled  and  gnawed  the  bones  of  all  his  fellows — he,  when  his  prey  failed 
him,  to  be  roaring  whole  days  for  lack  of  food,  and,  finally,  to  die,  inch  by  inch,  of 
famine — it  were  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  race!" 

••  Your  deeds  are  better,  Elshie,  than  your  words,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "you  labour 
to  preserve  tin1  race  whom  your  misanthropy  slanders." 

"  I  do;  but  why? — Hearken.  You  are  one  on  whom  I  look  with  the  least  loathing, 
and  I  care  not,  if,  contrary  to  my  wont.  I  waste  a  few  words  in  compassion  to  your 
infatuated  blindness.  If  I  cannot  send  disease  into  families,  and  murrain  among  the  herd.-, 
ran  I  attain  the  same  end  so  well  as  by  prolonging  the  lives  of  those  who  etui  serve  the 
purpose  of  destruction  as  effectually?  —  If  Alice  of  Bower  had  died  in  winter,  would 

young  Kuthwin  have  been  slain  for  her  love  the  last  spring? — Who  thought  of  penning 
their  cattle  beneath  the  tower  when  the  Red  Reiver  of  YVesthurnllat  was  deemed  to  be  on 
bis  death-bed  ?— My  draughts,  my  skill,  recovered  him.  And,  now,  who  dare  leave  his 
herd  upon  the  lea  without  a  watch,  or  go  to  bed  without  unchaining  the  sleuth-hound?" 

"I  own,"  answered  Earnscliff,  •■you  did  little  good  to  society  by  the  last  of  these 
cure-.  But,  to  balance  the  evil,  there  is  my  friend  Hobbie,  honest  Hobbie  of  the  II.  uuh- 
foot,  your  skill  relieved  hiin  last  winter  in  a  fever  that  might  have  cost  him  his  lite. 

"  Thus  think  the  children  of  clay  in  their  ignorance,"  said  the  Dwarf,  smiling 
maliciously,  "and  thus  they  speak  in  their  folly.  Have  )  on  marked  tin'  young  cub  of 
a  wild  cat  that  ha-  been  domesticated,  how  sportive,  how  playful,  how  gentle, — but  trust 
him  with  your  game,  your  lambs,  your  poultry,  hi-  inbred  ferocity  breaks  forth;  he 
gripes,  tear-,  ravage-,  and  devours." 

•■  Such  i-  the  animal's  instinct,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
Hobbie?" 

'•  It  i-  hi-  emblem  —  it  is  his  picture."  retorted  the  Recluse.  "He  is  at  present  tame, 
quiet,  and  domesticated,   for  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  his  inborn  propi  nsities ;  but 
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let  the  trumpet  of  war  sound — let  the  young  blood-hound  snufl'  blood,  lie  will  lie  as 
ferocious  as  the  wildest  of  Ms  Border  ancestors  that  ever  fired  a  helpless  peasant's  abode. 
Can  you  deny,  that  even  at  present  he  often  urges  you  to  take  bloody  revenge  for  an 
injury  received  when  you  were  a  boy?" — Earnscliff  started  ;  the  Recluse  appeared  not  to 
observe  his  surprise,  and  proceeded — "  The  trumpet  mill  blow,  *hc  young  blood-hound 
will  lap  blood,  and  I  will  laugh  and  say,  For  this  I  have  preserved  thee  !"  He  paused, 
and  continued, — "Such  are  my  cures; — their  object,  their  purpose,  perpetuating  the 
mass  of  misery,  and  playing  even  in  this  desert  lpy  part  in  the  general  tragedy.  Were 
you  on  your  sick  bed,  I  might,  in  compassion,  send  you  a  cup  of  poison." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Elshie,  and  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  consult  you,  with 
so  comfortable  a  hope  from  your  assistance." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  too  far,"  replied  the  Hermit,  "  with  the  hope  that  I  will 
positively  yield  to  the  frailty  of  pity.  Why  should  I  snatch  a  dupe,  so  well  fitted  to 
endure  the  miseries  of  life  as  you  are,  from  the  wretchedness  which  his  own  visions,  and 
the  villany  of  the  world,  are  preparing  for  him  ?  Why  should  I  play  the  compassionate 
Indian,  and  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  captive  with  my  tomahawk,  at  once  spoil  the 
three  days'  amusement  of  my  kindred  tribe,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  brands  were 
lighted,  the  pincers  heated,  the  caldrons  boiling,  the  knives  sharpened,  to  tear,  scorch, 
seethe,  and  scarify  the  intended  victim?" 

"  A  dreadful  picture  you  present  to  me  of  life,  Elshie ;  but  I  am  not  daunted  by  it," 
returned  Earnselitf.  "  We  are  sent  here,  in  one  sense,  to  bear  and  to  suffer;  but,  in 
another,  to  do  and  to  enjoy.  The  active  day  has  its  evening  of  repose ;  even  patient 
sufferance  has  its  alleviations,  where  there  is  a  consolatory  sense  of  duty  discharged." 

"  I  spurn  at  the  slavish  and  bestial  doctrine,"  said  the  Dwarf,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
insane  fury, — "  I  spurn  at  it,  as  worthy  only  of  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  but  I  will  waste 
no  more  words  with  you." 

He  rose  hastily ;  but,  ere  he  withdrew  into  the  hut,  he  added,  with  great  vehemence, 
"  Yet,  lest  you  still  think  my  apparent  benefits  to  mankind  flow  from  the  stupid  and 
servile  source,  called  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  know,  that  were  there  a  man  who  had 
annihilated  my  soul's  dearest  hope — who  had  torn  my  heart  to  mammocks,  and  seared 
my  brain  till  it  glowed  like  a  volcano,  and  were  that  man's  fortune  and  life  in  my  power 
as  completely  as  this  frail  potsherd,"  (he  snatched  up  an  earthen  cup  which  stood  beside 
him,)  "  I  would  not  dash  him  into  atoms  thus"— (he  flung  the  vessel  with  fury  against 
the  wall,)  —  "No!"  (he  spoke  more  composedly,  but  with  the  utmost  bitterness,) 
"  I  would  pamper  him  with  wealth  and  power  to  inflame  his  evil  passions,  and  to  fulfil 
his  evil  designs  ;  he  should  lack  no  means  of  vice  and  villany  ;  he  should  be  the  centre 
of  a  whirlpool  that  itself  should  know  neither  rest  nor  peace,  but  boil  with  unceasing 
fury,  while  it  wrecked  every  goodly  ship  that  approached  its  limits  !  he  should  be  an 
earthquake  capable  of  shaking  the  very  land  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  rendering  all  its 
inhabitants  friendless,  outcast,  and  miserable — as  I  am  !" 

The  wretched  being  rushed  into  his  hut  as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  shutting  the 
door  with  furious  violence,  and  rapidly  drawing  two  bolts,  one  after  another,  as  if  to 
exclude  the  intrusion  of  any  one  of  that  hated  race,  who  had  thus  lashed  his  soul  to 
frenzy.  Earnscliff  left  the  moor  with  mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  horror,  pondering 
what  strange  and  melancholy  cause  could  have  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  mind, 
a  man  whose  language  argued  him  to  be  of  rank  and  education  much  superior  to  the 
vulvar.  He  was  also  surprised  to  see  how  much  particular  information  a  person  who 
had  lived  in  that  country  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  recluse  a  manner,  had  been  able  to 
collect  respecting  the  dispositions  and  private  affairs  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  with  such  extent  of  information,  such  a 
mode  of  life,  so  uncouth  a  figure,  and  sentiments  so  virulently  misanthropic,  this 
unfortunate  should  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  in  league  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind." 
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The  bleakest  rock  upon  the  loneliest  heath 

Feels,   in  its  barrenness,  some  touch  of  spring; 
Anil,  in  the  April  dew,  or  beam  of  M  ' 
Its  moss  and  lichen  freshen  and  revive  : 
And  thus  the  heart,  most  seared  to  human  pleasure, 
Melts  at  the  tear,  joys  in  the  smile,  of  woman. 
Hkaimont. 


■;  8  tlif  season  advanced,  the  weather  beeume  more  genial,  and  the  Recluse 
i«*(-t  was  more  frequently  found  occupying  the  broad  Sat  stone  in  the  front  of 
'  £  H.  his  mansion.  Ashe  sate  there  one  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  well  mounted,  and  numerously  attended,  swept  across 
j  the  heath  at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling.  Dogs,  hawks,  and  led-horses, 
SenSswelled  the  retinue,  and  the  air  resounded  at  intervals  with  the  cheer  of 
the  hunters,  and  the  sound  of  horn-  blown  by  the  attendants.  The  Recluse  was  about  to 
retire  into  his  man-ion  at  the  sight  of  a  train  so  joyous,  when  three  young  ladies,  with 
their  attendant-,  who  had  made  a  circuit,  and  detaehetl  themselves  from  their  parly,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane-Moor,  came 
suddenly  up,  ere  he  could  effect  his  purpose.  The  first  shrieked,  and  put  her  hand-  before 
her  eyes,  at  sight  of  an  object  so  unusually  dt formed.  The  second,  with  a  hysterical 
giggle,  winch  she  intended  should  disgui-e  her  terrors  asked  the  Recluse,  whether  he  could 
tell  their  fortune.  The  third,  who  was  best  mounted,  best  dressed,  and  incomparably  the 
best-looking  of  the  three,  advanced,  as  if  to  cover  the  incivility  of  her  companions. 

"Wehavelost  the  right  path  that  leads  through    these    ra.-ses,  and   our   party  have 

gone  forward  without  u-."  said  the  young  lady.    "  Seeing  you,  father,  at  the  door  of  your 
house,  we  have  turned  this  way  to  " 

"Hush  !"  interrupted   the  Dwarf;  "so  young,  and  already  so  artful  ?     You  came — 
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you  know  you  came,  to  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  your  own  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty, 
by  contrasting  them  with  age,  poverty,  and  deformity.  It  is  a  lit  employment  for  the 
daughter  of  your  lather  ;  but  oh,  how  unlike  the  child  of  your  mother  !" 

"Did  you,  then,  know  my  parents,  and  do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  crossed  my  waking  eyes,>  but  I  have  seen  you  in 
my  dreams." 

"  Your  dreams  ! " 

"  Ay,  Isabel  Vere.     What  hast  thou,  or  thine,  to  do  with  my  waking  thoughts  ?" 

"Your  waking  thoughts,  sir,"  said  the  second  of  Miss  Yere's  companions,  with  a  sort 
of  mock  gravity,  "are  fixed,  doubtless,  upon  wisdom  ;  folly  can  only  intrude  on  your 
sleeping  moments." 

"  Over  thine,"  retorted  the  Dwarf,  more  splenetically  than  became  a  philosopher  or 
hermit,  "  folly  exercises  an  unlimited  empire,  asleep  or  awake." 

"  Lord  bless  us  !  "  said  the  lady,  "  he's  a  prophet  sure  enough." 

"As  surely,"  continued  the  Keeluse,  "  as  thou  art  a  woman.  A  woman  ! — I  should 
have  said  a  lady — a  fine  lady.  You  asked  me  to  tell  your  fortune — it  is  a  simple  one  ;  an 
endless  chase  through  life  after  follies  not  worth  catching,  and  when  caught,  successively 
thrown  away — a  chase,  pursued  from  the  days  of  tottering  infancy  to  those  of  old  age  upon 
his  crutches.  Toys  and  merry-makings  in  childhood — love  and  its  absurdities  in  youth — 
spadille  and  basto  in  age,  shall  succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit — flowers  and 
butterflies  in  spring — butterflies  and  thistle-down  in  summer — withered  leaves  in  autumn 
and  winter — all  pursued,  all  caught,  all  flung  aside. — Stand  apart ;  your  fortune  is 
said." 

"All  caught,  however,"  retorted  the  laughing  fair  one,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Vere's  ;  "that's  something,  Nancy,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  timid  damsel  who  had 
first  approached  the  Dwarf;  "will  you  ask  your  fortune  ?" 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she,  drawing  back  ;  "  I  have  heard  enough  of  yours." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Uderton,  offering  money  to  the  Dwarf,  "I'll  pay  for  mine,  as 
if  it  were  spoken  by  an  oracle  to  a  princess." 

"Truth,"  said  the  soothsayer,  "can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold  ;"  and  he  pushed  back 
her  proffered  offering  with  morose  disdain. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "  I'll  keep  my  money,  Mr.  Elshender,  to  assist  me  in  the 
chase  I  am  to  pursue." 

"  You  will  need  it,"  replied  the  cynic  ;  "  without  it,  few  pursue  successfully,  and  fewer 
are  themselves  pursued.  Stop  ! "  he  said  to  Miss  Vere,  as  her  companions  moved  off", 
"  with  you  I  have  more  to  say.  You  have  what  your  companions  would  wish  to  have,  or 
be  thought  to  have — beauty,  wealth,  station,  accomplishments." 

"  Forgive  my  following  my  companions,  father  ;  I  am  proof  both  to  flattery  and  for- 
tune telling." 

"  Stay,"  continued  the  Dwarf,  with  his  hand  on  her  horse's  "rein,  "  I  am  no  common 
soothsayer,  and  I  am  no  flatterer.  All  the  advantages  I  have  detailed,  all  and  each  of 
them  have  their  corresponding  evils — unsuccessful  love,  crossed  affections,  the  gloom  of 
a  convent,  or  an  odious  alliance.  I,  who  wish  ill  to  all  mankind,  cannot  wish  more  evil  to 
you,  so  much  is  your  course  of  life  crossed  by  it." 

"  And  if  it  be,  father,  let  me  enjoy  the  readiest  solace  of  adversity,  while  prosperity  is 
in  my  power.  You  are  old  ;  you  are  poor  ;  your  habitation  is  far  from  human  aid,  were 
you  ill,  or  in  want  ;  your  situation,  in  many  respects,  exposes  you  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar,  which  are  too  apt  to  break  out  into  actions  of  brutality.  Let  me  think  I  have 
mended  the  lot  of  one  human  being  !  Accept  of  such  assistance  as  I  have  power  to  offer ; 
do  this  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  that  when  these  evils  arise,  which  you  prophesy 
perhaps  too  truly,  I  may  not  have  to  reflect,  that  the  hours  of  my  happier  time  have  been 
passed  altogether  in  vain." 
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The  old  man  answered  with  a  broken  voice,  and  almost  without  addressing  himself  to 
the  young  lady, — 

"  Yes,  'tis  thus  thou  shouldst  tliink — 'tis  thus  thou  shouldst  speak,  if  ever  human  Bpeech 
and  thought  kept  touch  with  each  other  !  Theydo  not  they  do  not — Alas !  thej  cannot. 
And  _\  t-t  -  wait  here  an  instant — stir  n»  >r  till  my  return."  1 1  •  -  went  to  his  little  garden, 
and  returned  with  a  half-blown  rose.  "Thou  lm~t  made  me  Bhed  a  tear,  the  first  which 
has  wet  my  eyelids  for  many  a  year  ;  for  that  good  <1<>'1  receive  this  token  of  gratitude. 
It  is  but  a  common  rose ;  preserve  it.  however,  and  '1"  not  part  with  it.  Come  to  me  in 
your  hour  of  adversity.  Show  me  thai  rose,  or  but  one  leaf  of  it,  were  it  withered  as  my 
heart  is— if  it  should  !»■  in  my  fiercest  and  wildest  movements  of  rage  against  a  hateful 
world,  still  it  will  recall  gentler  thoughts  to  my  bosom,  and  perhaps  afford  happier  pros- 
pects to  thine.  But  do  message,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  into  hi-  n.-uul  mood  of  misanthropy, 
— " no  go-between  !  Come  thyself;  and  the  heart  and  the  doors  that  arc  shut  against 
every  Other  earthly  being,  shall  open  to  tin  e  anil  to  thy  sorrow  s.      And  now  pass  on." 

Be  let  go  the  bridle-rein,  and  the  young  lady  rode  on.  after  expressing  her  thanks  to  this 
singular  being,  as  well  a-  her  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  address  would 
permit,  often  turning  back  to  look  at  the  Dwarf,  who  still  remained  at  the  door  of  his  ha-  ' 
bitation.  and  watched  her  progress  over  the  moor  towards  her  father's  castle  ofEllieslaw, 
until  the  brow  of  the  hill  hid  tin'  party  from  his  sight. 

The  ladies,  meantime,  jested  with  MissVereon  the  strange  interview  they  had  just  had 
with  the  far-famed  Wizard  of  the  Moor.  ••  Isabella  has  all  the  luck  at  home  and  abroad  ! 
Her  hawk  strikes  down  the  black-cock  ;  her  eyes  wound  the  gallant  ;  no  chance  for  her 
poor  companions  and  kinswomen  :  even  the  conjuror  cannot  escape  the  force  of  her  charms. 
Vnn  should,  in  eompas-ion,  cease  to  be  such  an  engrosser,  my  dear  Isabel,  or  at  least  set 
up  shop,  and  -dl  off  all  the  goods  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  for  your  own  use." 

"You  shall  have  them  all,"  replied  Miss  Vere,  "and  the  conjuror  to  boot,  at  a  very 
easy  rate." 

"No!  Nancy  shall  have  the  conjuror,"  said  Miss  Ilderton,  "  to  supply  deficiencies  ; 
she's  not  quite  a  witch  herself,  you  know." 

"Lord,  sister,"  answered  the  younger  Miss  Ilderton,  "what  could  I  do  with  so 
frightful  a  monster  !  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  after  once  glancing  at  him  j  and,  I  protest, 
1   thought   I  saw  him  Still,  though  I  winked  as  (dose  as  ever  I  could." 

'•  That'-  a  pity."  Said  her  sister  ;  "  ever  while  you  live,  Nancy,  choose  an  admirer  whose 
faults  can  be  hid  by  winking  at  them.      Well,  then,  I  must   take   him    myself,    I    suppose, 

and  put  him  into  mamma's  Japan  cabinet,  in  order  to  -how-  that  Scotland  can  produce  a 
specimen  of  mortal  clay  moulded  into  a  form  ten  thousand  times  uglier  than  the  ima- 
ginations of  Canton  and  Pekin,  fertile  as  they  are  in  monsters,  have  immortalized  in 
porcelain." 

"There  is  something,"  said  Mi--  Vere,  "  so  melancholy  in  the  situation  of  this  poor  man, 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  your  mirth.  Lucy,  so  readily  as  usual.  If  he  has  no  resources, 
how  is  he  to  exist  in  this  waste  country,  living,  as  he  does,  at  Such  a  distance  from  man- 
kind ?  and  if  he  has  the  mean-  of  securing  occasional  assistance,  will  not  the  very  suspicion 
that  he  is  possessed  of  them,  expose  him  to  plunder  and  assassination  by  some  of  our 
unsettled  neighbours  ?" 

"But  you  forget  that  they  say  he  is  a  warlock,"  said  Nancy  Ilderton. 

"And  it'  hi-  magic  diabolical  should  fail  him,"  rejoined  her  sister,  "I  would  have  him 
trust  to  his  magic  natural,  and  thrust  his  enormous  head,  ami  most  preternatural  visage, 
out  at  his  door  or  window,  full  in  view  of  the  assailants.  The  boldest  robber  that  ever 
rode  would  hardly  hide  a  second  glance  of  him.  Well,  I  wish  I  had  the  use  of  that  (Jorgon 
head  of  his  for  only  one  half  hour." 

"  For  what  purpose,  Lucy?"  said  Miss  Vere. 

"O  !  I  would  frighten  out  of  the  castle  that  dark,  stiff,  and  stately  Sir  Frederick  Langley, 
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that  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  your  father,  and  so  little  a  favourite  of  yours.  I  protest 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  Wizard  as  long  as  I  live,  if  it  were  only  for  the  half  hour's  relief 
from  that  man's  company  which  we  have  gained  by  deviating  from  the  party  to  visit 
Elshie." 

"  What  would  you  say,  then,"  said  Miss  Vere,  in  a  low  tone,  so  tis  not  to  he  heard  by  the 
younger  sister,  who  rode  before  them,  the  narrow  patli  not  admitting  of  their  moving  all 
three  abreast, — "  What  would  you  say,  my  dearest  Lucy,  if  it  were  proposed  to  you  to 
endure  his  company  for  life?"  i 

"  Say  ?  I  would  say,  No,  no,  no,  three  times,  each  louder  than  another,  till  they  should 
hear  me  at  Carlisle." 

"And  Sir  Frederick  would  say  then,  nineteen  nay-says  are  half  a  grant." 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Lucy,  "  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  nay-says 
are  said.     Mine  should  have  not  one  grain  of  concession  in  them,  I  promise  you." 

"But  if  your  father,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  were  to  say, — Thus  do,  or " 

"  I  would  stand  to  the  consequences  of  his  or,  were  he  the  most  cruel  father  that  ever 
was  recorded  in  romance,  to  fill  up  the  alternative." 

"  And  what  if  he  threatened  you  with  a  Catholic  aunt,  an  abbess,  and  a  cloister  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Uderton,  "  I  would  threaten  him  with  a  protestant  son-in-law,  and 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  disobey  him  for  conscience  sake.  And  now  that  Nancy 
is  out  of  hearing,  let  me  really  say,  I  think  you  would  be  excusable  before  God  and  man 
for  resisting  this  preposterous  match  by  every  means  in  your  power.  A  proud,  dark, 
ambitious  man  ;  a  caballer  against  the  state  ;  infamous  for  his  avarice  and  severity  ;  a 
bad  son,  a  bad  brother,  unkind  and  ungenerous  to  all  his  relatives — Isabel,  I  would  die 
rather  than  have  him." 

"  Don't  let  my  father  hear  you  give  me  such  advice,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  or  adieu,  my 
dear  Lucy,  to  Ellieslaw-Castle." 

"  And  adieu  to  Ellieslaw-Castle,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  her  friend,  "  if  I  once  saw 
you  fairly  out  of  it,  and  settled  under  some  kinder  protector  than  he  whom  nature  has 
given  you.  O,  if  my  poor  father  had  been  in  his  former  health,  how  gladly  would 
he  have  received  and  sheltered  you,  till  this  ridiculous  and  cruel  persecution  were 
blown  over  !" 

"  Would  to  God  it  had  been  so,  my  dear  Lucy  !"  answered  Isabella;  "but  I  fear,  that, 
in  your  father's  weak  state  of  health,  he  would  be  altogether  unable  to  protect  me  against 
the  means  which  would  be  immediately  used  for  reclaiming  the  poor  fugitive." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Uderton  ;  but  we  will  consider  and  devise 
something.  Now  that  your  father  and  his  guests  seem  so  deeply  engaged  in  some 
mysterious  plot,  to  judge  from  the  passing  and  returning  of  messages,  from  the  strange 
faces  which  appear  and  disappear  without  being  announced  by  their  names,  from  the 
collecting  and  cleaning  of  arms,  and  the  anxious  gloom  and  bustle  which  seem  to 
agitate  every  male  in  the  castle,  it  may  not  be  impossible  for  us  (always  in  case 
matters  be  driven  to  extremity)  to  shape  out  some  little  supplemental  conspiracy  of 
our  own.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  have  not  kept  all  the  policy  to  themselves  ;  and 
there  is  one  associate  that  I  would  gladly  admit  to  our  counsel." 

"  Not  Nancy  ?  " 

"O,  no!"  said  Miss  Uderton;  "Nancy,  though  an  excellent  good  girl,  and  fondly 
attached  to  you,  would  make  a  dull  conspirator — as  dull  as  Renault  and  all  the 
other  subordinate  plotters  in  Venice  Preserved.  No  ;  this  is  a  Jafner,  or  Pierre,  if 
you  like  the  character  better ;  and  yet,  though  I  know  I  shall  please  you,  I  am  afraid  to 
mention  his  name  to  you,  lest  I  vex  you  at  the  same  time.  Can  you  not  guess  ?  Some- 
thing about  an  eagle  and  a  rock — it  does  not  begin  with  eagle  in  English,  but  something 
very  like  it  in  Scotch." 

"  You  cannot  mean  young  Earnscliff,  Lucy  ?"  said  Miss  Vere,  blushing  deeply. 
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"And  whom  else  should  I  mean?"  said  Lucy.  "Jaffiers  and  Pierrea  are  verj  scarce  in 
this  country,  1  take  it,  though  one  could  find  Renault*  and  Bedamars  enow." 

••  How  '-.'in  you  talk  so  «  ildly,  Lucy  ?  Your  plays  and  romances  have  positivelj  turned 
your  brain.  You  know,  that,  independent  ofnvj  father's  consent,  without  which  I  never 
will  inarry  any  one,  and  which,  in  the  case  you  point  at,  would  never  be  granted;  in- 
dependent, too,  of  our  knowing  nothing  of  young  EarnsclifFs  inclinations,  but  by  your 
own  wild  conjectures  and  fanciei — besides  all  this,  there  is  tin-  fatal  brawl  !" 

•■  When  his  father  was  killed  ?"  said  Lucy.  "  But  that  was  very  long  ago;  ami  I  hope 
we  have  outlived  tin-  time  of  bloody  feud,  when  a  quarrel  w  a-  carried  down  betv  een  two 

families  from  father  to  Bon,  like  a  Spanish  game  at  chess,  and  a  murder  or  two  < mitted 

in  every  generation,  just  to  keep  tin-  matter  fir 'join-  to  sleep.  We  do  with  our  quarrels 

now-a-days  as  with  our  clothes  ;  rut  them  out  tor  ourselves,  ami  wear  them  out  in  our 
own  day,  and  should  no  more  think  of  resenting  our  father's  feuds,  than  of  wearing 
their  slashed  doublets  ami  trunk-hose." 

"  Fou treat  tin-  far  too  lightly,  Lucy."  answered  Miss  Vere. 

••  Not  a  bit.  my  dear  Isabella,"  .-aid  Lucy.  "  Consider,  5  our  father,  though  present  in 
th'  unhappy  affray,  is  never  supposed  to  have  struck  the  fatal  blow  ;  besides,  in  former 
times,  in  case  of  mutual  slaughter  between  dans,  subsequent  alliances  were  so  far  from 
being  excluded,  that  tin-  hand  of  a  daughter  or  a  sister,  was  the  most  frei|n<-ni  'j:ij.  oi' 
reconciliation.  You  laugh  at  my  skill  in  romance  :  but.  I  assure  you,  should  your  history 
be  written,  like  that  of  many  a  less  distressed  ami  less  desen  ing  heroine,  the  well-judging 
reader  would  set  you  down  t'i<f  the  lady  and  the  love  of  Earnselill'.  from  the  very  obstacle 
which  you  suppose  bo  insurmountable." 

"But  these  are  not  the  days  of  romance,  but  of  sad  reality,  for  there  stands  the 
castle  of  EUieslaw." 

•■  And  there  Stands  Sir  Frederick  Langlcy  at  the  sate,  waiting  to  assist  the  ladies  from 
their  palfreys.      I  would  as  lief  touch  a  toad  :    I    will  disappoint  him,  and  take   old    llor- 

Bington  the  groom  for  my  master  of  the  horse." 

So  saying,  the  lively  young  lady   switched  her  palfrey  forward,    and    passing    Sir 

Frederick  with  a  familiar  nod  a-  he  -t I  ready  to  take  her  horse's  rein,  she  cantered  on 

and  jumped  into  th.-  arms  of  th,.  old  groom.  Fain  would  Isabella  have  done  the  same  had 
she  dared;  but  her  father  Btood  near,  displeasure  already  darkening  on  a  countenance 

1 uliarly qualified  to  express  the  harsher  passions,  and  she  was  compelled  to  receive  the 

unwelcome  assiduities  of  her  detested  suitor. 
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Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  boot;  ; 
let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minioiib  of  the  moon. 

Henry  the  Foibth,  Part  I. 
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of  tlie  day  in  which  he  had 
ithin  the  precincts  of  his  garden. 
Evening  again  found  him  seated  on  his  favourite  stone.  The  sun  setting 
\-\  red,  and  among  seas  of  rolling  clouds,  threw  a  gloomy  lustre  over  the 
moor,  and  gave  a  deeper  purple  to  the  broad  outline  of  heathy  mountains 
which  surrounded  this  desolate  spot.  The  Dwarf  sate  watching  the 
clouds  as  they  lowered  above  each  other  in  masses  of  conglomerated  vapours,  and,  as  a 
strong  lurid  beam  of  the  sinking  luminary  darted  full  on  his  solitary  and  uncouth  figure, 
he  might  well  have  seemed  the  demon  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  or  some  gnome 
summoned  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  earth  by  the  subterranean  signals  of  its 
approach.  As  he  sate  thus,  with  his  dark  eye  turned  towards  the  scowling  and  black- 
ening heaven,  a  horseman  rode  rapidly  up  to  him,  and  stopping,  as  if  to  let  his  horse 
breathe  for  an  instant,  made  a  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  anchoret,  with  an  air  betwixt 
effrontery  and  embarrassment. 

The  figure  of  the  rider  was  thin,  tall,  and  slender,  but  remarkably  athletic,  bony,  and 
sinewy ;  like  one  who  had  all  his  life  followed  those  violent  exercises  which  prevent  the 
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human  form  from  increasing  in  bulk,  while  they  harden  and  confirm  by  habit  its  muscular 
powers.  His  Pace,  sharp-featured,  Bun-burnt,  and  freckled,  bad  a  sinister  expression  of 
violence,  impudence,  and  cunning,  each  of  which  seemed  alternately  to  predominate  over 
tin'  others.  Sandy-coloured  hair,  and  reddisb  eye  brows,  from  under  which  looked  forth 
his  sharp  grey  eyes,  completed  the  inauspicious  outline  of  the  horseman's  physiognomy. 
lie  had  pistols  in  his  bolsters,  and  another  pair  peeped  from  Ins  belt,  though  he  had 
taken  .sunn-  pains  to  conceal  them  by  buttoning  his  doublet     He  wore  a  rusted  Bteel 

head-pi ■;  a  buff"  jacket  of  rather  an  antique  cast  :  gloves,  of  which  thai  for  the  right 

hand  was  covered  with  small  scales  of  iron,  like  an  ancient  gauntlet ;  and  a  long  broad- 
sword   npleted  his  equipage. 

•■  So,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  rapine  and  murder  once  more  on  horseback." 

••  ( )u  horseback?"  -aid  the  bandit;  "ay,  ay,  Elshie,  your  leech-craft  has  set  me  on 
the  bonny  bay  again." 

••  Ami  all  those  promises  of  amendment  which  you  made  during  your  illness  forgotten?" 
continued  Ellshender. 

••  All  clear  away,  with  the  water-saps  ami  panada,"  returned  the  unabashed  convalescent. 
••  Ye  ken.  Elshie,  for  they  say  ye  are  wee!  acquent  \\ i'  the  gentleman, 

When  the  «tevil  was  stek,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
When  the  devil  m  well,  the  devil  a  monk  m 

••  Thou  -ay'-t  true."  said  the  Solitary;  "a-  well  divide  a  wt.lt'  from  his  appetite  for 
carnage,  or  a  raven  from  her  scent  of  slaughter,  as  thee  from  thy  accursed  propensities.'' 

•■  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  in  do?  ft's  born  with  me— lies  in  my  very  blude 
,ni. I  bane.  Why.  man.  the  lads  "I'  Westhiirntlat.  tor  ten  lang  descents,  have  been  reivers 
an. I  lifters.  They  have  all  drunk  bard,  lived  high,  taking  deep  revenge  for  light  offence, 
and  never  wanted  gear  for  the  winning." 

••  Right;  ami  tli.iii  art  a-  thorough-bred  a  wolf,"  sai.l  the  Dwarf,  ''as  ever  leapt  a 
Lamb-fold  at  night     On  what  hell's  errand  art  thou  bound  now?" 

••  ( Ian  \  .'in-  -kill  n.. i  guess ':" 

■■  Thus  far  I  know."  said  the  Dwarf.  "  that  thy  purpose  i-  bad,  thy  deed  will  be  worse, 
and  the  issue  w  orst  of  all." 

•■And  you  like  me  the  better  for  it.  Father  Elshie,  eh?"  said  Westburnflat ;  "you 

always  said  you  did." 

"  I  have  cause  t<.  like  all."  answered  tin-  Solitary,  "that  are  scourges  to  their  fellow-^ 

creatures,  ami  thou  art  a  bloody  on.  ." 

••  X,, —  I  say  not  guiltv  to  that — never  blui.ly  unless  there's  resistance,  ami  that  sets  a 

man's   bristles   up.  v.-   ken.       And  thi-  i-    mm  great    matter,  after  a';  just  to  eut  the'  comb 

of  a  young  cock  that  has  been  crawing  a  little  ower  crousely." 
••  Not  young  Earnscliff?"  said  the  Solitary,  with  some  emotion. 
•■  No;  not  young  Earnscliff— not  young  Earnscliff 3/^;  but  his  time  may  come,  if  he 

will  not  take  warning,  and  get  him  baek  to  the  buiTOW-tOWn  that  he's  lit  for,  and  no 
keep    skelping    about    here,    ih 1st roy i  1  Ig    the   few    deer   that    are   left    in   the   country,    ami 

pretending  to  act  a-  a  magistrate,  and  writing  letters  to  the  great  folk  at  Auld  Reekie, 
about  the  disturbed  state  of  the  land.     Let  him  take  care  o'  himsell." 

•■  Then  it  must  be  Hobbie  of  the  Heugh-foot,"  -aid  Elshie.  "  What  harm  has  the  hid 
done  you  ?" 

••  I  [arm  !  Dae  great  harm;  but  I  hear  he  says  I  -laid  away  from  the  Ba'spiel  on 
I  111'-  E'en,  for  far  of  him:  and  it  W8S  only  lor  fear  of  the  Country  Keeper,  for 
there  was  a  warrant  against  me.  I'll  stand  Bobbie's  feud,  and  a'  his  elans.  But  it's  not 
BO  much   for  that,  as  to  gie  him   a   lesSOl 1    to   lei   his   tongue   gallop  ower   freely  about 

hi-  better-.  I  tr..w  he  will  ha.-  lost  the  h.-t  pen-feather  0'  hi-  wing  before  to-morrow 
morning.— Farewell,  Elshie;  there'-  some  canny  boy-  waiting  for  me  down  amang  the 

-haw-,  owerby;    I  will  see  you  a-   I  conie  back,  and   bring  ye  a  blithe  tale   in   return    for 

your  leech-craft." 

>  .- 
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Ere  the  Dwarf  could  collect  himself  to  reply,  the  Reiver  of  Westburnflaf  >et  spurs  to 
his  horse.  The  animal,  starting  at  one  of  the  stones  which  lay  scattered  about,  flew 
from  the  path.  The  rider  exercised  his  spurs  without  moderation  or  mercy.  The  horse 
became  furious,  reared,  kicked,  plunged,  and  bolted  like  a  deer,  with  all  liis  four  feet  off 
tin-  ground  at  once.  It  was  in  vain  ;  the  unrelenting  rider  sate  a<s  it'  he  hail  been  a  part 
of  the  horse  which  he  bestrode;  and,  after  a  short  but  furious  contest,  compelled  the 
subdued  animal  to  proceed  upon  the  path  at  a  rate  which  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight 
of  the  Solitary.  * 

"That  villain,"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf, — "that  cold-blooded,  hardened,  unrelenting 
ruffian, — that  wretch,  whose  every  thought  is  infected  with  crimes, — has  thews  and 
sinews,  limbs,  strength,  and  activity  enough,  to  compel  a  nobler  animal  than  himself  to 
carry  him  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  perpetrate  his  wickedness  ;  while  I,  had  I  the' 
weakness  to  wish  to  put  bis  wretched  victim  on  his  guard,  and  to  save  the  helpless 
family,  would  see  my  good  intentions  frustrated  by  the  decrepitude  which  chains  me  to 
the  spot. — Why  should  I  wish  it  were  otherwise?  What  have  my  screech-owl  voice, 
my  hideous  form,  and  my  mis-shapen  features,  to  do  with  the  fairer  workmanship  of 
nature?  Do  not  men  receive  even  my  benefits  with  shrinking  horror  and  ill-euppn 
disgust  ?  And  why  should  I  interest  myself  in  a  race  which  accounts  me  a  prodigy  and 
an  outcast,  and  which  has  treated  me  as  such  ?  No  ;  by  all  the  ingratitude  which  I  have 
reaped — by  all  the  wrongs  which  I  have  sustained — by  my  imprisonment,  my  stripes, 
my  chains,  I  will  wrestle  down  my  feelings  of  rebellious  humanity  !  I  will  not  be  the 
fool  I  have  been,  to  swerve  from  my  principles  whenever  there  was  an  appeal,  forsooth, 
to  my  feelings;  as  if  I,  towards  whom  none  show  sympathy,  ought  to  have  sympathy 
with  any  one.  Let  Destiny  drive  forth  her  scythed  car  through  the  overwhelmed  and 
trembling  mass  of  humanity!  Shall  I  be  the  idiot  to  throw  this  decrepit  form,  this  mis- 
shapen lump  of  mortality,  under  her  wheels,  that  the  Dwarf,  the  Wizard,  the  Hunchback, 
may  save  from  destruction  some  fair  form  or  some  active  frame,  and  all  the  world  clap 
their  hands  at  the  exchange  ?  No,  never! — And  yet  this  Elliot — this  Hobbie,  so  young 
and  gallant,  so  frank,  so — I  will  think  of  it  no  longer.  I  cannot  aid  him  if  I  would, 
and  I  am  resolved — firmly  resolved,  that  I  would  not  aid  him,  if  a  wish  were  the  pledge 
of  his  safety  ! " 

Having  thus  ended  his  soliloquy,  he  retreated  into  his  hut  for  shelter  from  the  storm 
which  was  fast  approaching,  and  now  began  to  burst  in  large  and  heavy  drops  of  rain. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  now  disappeared  entirely,  and  two  or  three  claps  of  distant 
thunder  followed  each  other  at  brief  intervals,  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  range 
of  heathy  fells  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  engagement. 


. 
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Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  he  lorn '  — 

Return  to  thy  dwelling:   all  lonely  return; 

blackness  uf  ashes  shall  mark  where  il 
And  a  irild  mother  ei  tarnishing  hrood. 

Caw 


HE  night  continued  sullen  and  stormy;  but  morning  ros« 
as  if  refreshed  by  the  rains.  Even  the  Mucklestane-Moor 
with  its  broad  bleak  swells  of  barren  grounds,  interspersed 
$  with  marshy  pools  of  water,  seemed  to  smile  under  tin- 
,\-  i-i-ni'  iiitliii'Mci-  of  t In-  ,-kv.  jn-t  as  good-humour  can  spread 
i,  a  certain  inexpressible  charm  over  the  plainest  human  coun- 
oance.  The  heath  was  in  its  thickest  and  deepest  bloom. 
-  The  bees,  which  the  Solitary  had  added  t<>  his  rural  esta- 
_i<*1  /'.-*,  ^ blishment,  were  abroad  and  on  the  wing,  and  filled  the  air 
with  the  murmurs  "l  their  industry.  As  the  old  man  crepl 
out  of  hi>  little  hut.  his  two  she-goats  came  to  inert  him,  and 
licked  his  hand-  in  gratitude  for  the  vegetables  with  which  he  supplied  them  from  his 
garden.  "  You.  al  least,"  he  said — "you,  at  least,  see  no  differences  in  form  which  can 
alter  your  feelings  to  a  benefactor — to  you,  the  finest  shape  that  ever  statuary  mould.  I 
would  be  an  object  of  indifference  or  of  alarm,  should  it  present  itself  instead  of  the 
mis-shapen  trunk  to  whose  services  you  are  accustomed.  While  I  was  in  the  world,  did 
I  ever  meet  with  such  a  return  of  gratitude?     No;  the  dome-tic  whom  I  had  bred  from 

infancy  made  mouths  at  me  as  he  si 1   behind   my  chair:    the   friend  whom   I   had 

supported  with  my  fortune,  and  for  whose  sake  I  had  even  stained (he  stopped  with 

a  strong  convulsive  shudder,)  even  In-  thought  me  more  tit  tor  the  society  of  lunatics — 
f..r  their  disgraceful  restraints — for  their  cruel  privations,  than  for  communication  with 
the  rest  of  humanity.  Hubert  aloni — and  Hubert  too  will  one  day  abandon  me.  All 
are  of  a  piece,  one  m:i"  of  wickedness,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude— wretches,  who  sin 
in   their  devotions;  and  of  such   hardness  of  heart,   that   they  do  not,  without 

hypocrisy,  even  thank  the  Deity  himself  for  his  warm  sun  and  pure  air." 
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As  he  wns  plunged  in  these  gloomy  soliloquies,  be  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  the 
other  side  of  his  enclosure,  and  a  strong  clear  bass  voice  singing  with  the  liveliness 
inspired  by  a  light  heart, 

Canny  Hobbic  Elliot,  canny  Hobbie  now. 

Canny  Hobble  Elliot,  Vse  gang  alang  wi'  you. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  large  deer  greyhound  sprung  over  the  hermit's  fence.  Ii  is 
well  known  to  the  sportsmen  in  these  wilds,  that  the  appearance  and  scent  of  the  goat  so 
much  resemble  those  of  their  usual  objects  of  chase,  that  the  best-broke  greyhounds  will 
sometimes  fly  upon  them.  The  dog  in  question  instantly  pulled  down  and  throttled  one 
of  the  hermit's  she-goats,  while  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  came  up.  ami  jumped  from  his  horse 
for  the  purpose,  was  unable  to  extricate  the  harmless  animal  from  the  fangs  of  his 
attendant  until  it  was  expiring.  The  Dwarf  eyed,  for  a  liw  moments,  the  convulsive 
starts  of  his  dying  favourite,  until  the  poor  goat  stretched  out  her  limbs  with  the  twitches 
and  shivering  fit  of  the  last  agony.  He  then  started  into  an  access  of  frenzy,  and 
unsheathing  a  long  sharp  knife,  or  dagger,  which  he  wore  under  his  coat,  he  was  about 
to  lanch  it  at  the  dog,  when  Hobbie,  perceiving  his  purpose,  interposed,  and  caught  hold 
of  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Let  a  be  the  hound,  man — let  a  be  the  hound  ! — Na,  na,  Kill- 
buck  maunna  be  guided  that  gate,  neither." 

The  Dwarf  turned  his  rage  on  the  young  farmer ;  and,  by  a  sudden  effort,  far  more 
powerful  than  Hobbie  expected  from  such  a  person,  freed  his  wrist  from  his  grasp,  and 
offered  the  dagger  at  his  heart.  All  this  was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the 
incensed  Recluse  might  have  completed  his  vengeance  by  plunging  the  weapon  in  Elliot's 
bosom,  had  he  not  been  checked  by  an  internal  impulse  which  made  him  hurl  the  knife 
to  a  distance. 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  thus  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  rage  ;  "  not  again — not  again  ! " 

Hobbie  retreated  a  step  or  two  in  great  surprise,  discomposure,  and  disdain,  at  having 
been  placed  in  such  danger  by  an  object  apparently  so  contemptible. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  body  for  strength  and  bitterness  ! "  were  the  first  words  that  escaped 
him,  which  he  followed  up  with  an  apology  for  the  accident  that  had  given  rise  to  their 
disagreement.  "  I  am  no  justifying  Killbuck  a'thegither  neither,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as 
vexing  to  me  as  to  you,  Elshie,  that  the  mischance  should  hae  happened ;  but  I'll  send 
you  twa  goats  and  twa  fat  gimmers,  man,  to  make  a'  straight  again.  A  wise  man  like 
you  shouldna  bear  malice  against  a  poor  dumb  thing  :  ye  see  that  a  goat's  like  first- 
cousin  to  a  deer,  sae  he  acted  but  according  to  his  nature  after  a'.  Had  it  been  a 
pet-lamb,  there  wad  hae  been  mair  to  be  said.  Ye  suld  keep  sheep,  Elshie,  and  no  goats, 
where  there's  sae  mony  deer-hounds  about — but  I'll  send  ye  baith." 

"  Wretch  !"  said  the  hermit,  "  your  cruelty  has  destroyed  one  of  the  only  creatures  in 
existence  that  would  look  on  me  with  kindness  ! " 

"  Dear  Elshie,"  answered  Hobbie,  "  I'm  wae  ye  suld  hae  cause  to  say  sae ;  I'm  sure  it 
wasna  wi'  my  will.  And  yet,  it's  true,  I  should  hae  minded  your  goats,  and  coupled  up 
the  dogs.  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  they  had  worried  the  primest  wether  in  my  faulds. 
Come,  man,  forget  and  forgie.  I'm  e'en  as  vexed  as  ye  can  be — But  I  am  a  bridegroom, 
ye  see,  and  that  puts  a'  things  out  o'  my  head,  I  think.  There's  the  marriage-dinner,  or 
gude  part  o't,  that  my  twa  brithers  are  bringing  on  a  sled  round  by  the  Riders'  Slack, 
three  goodly  bucks  as  ever  ran  on  Dallomlea,  as  the  sang  says ;  they  couldna  come  the 
straight  road  for  the  saft  grund.  I  wad  send  ye  a  bit  venison,  but  ye  wadna  take  it  weel 
maybe,  for  Killbuck  catched  it." 

During  this  long  speech,  in  which  the  good-natured  Borderer  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
the  offended  Dwarf  by  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  he  heard  him  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  deepest  meditation,  and  at  length  broke  forth — 
"Nature? — yes  !  it  is  indeed  in  the  usual  beaten  path  of  Nature.     The  strong  gripe  and 
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throttle  the  weak;  the  rich  depress  and  despoil  the  needy;  the  happy  (those  who  are 
idiots  enough  to  think  themselves  happy)  insult  the  misery  and  diminish  the  consolation 
of  tlir  wretched,  (in  hence,  thou  who  hast  contrived  to  give  an  additional  pang  to  the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings — thou  who  hast  deprived  mo  of  uh.it  I  half  considered 
as  a  source  of  comfort  do  hence,  ami  enjoy  the  happiness  prepared  for  thee  at 
home  !" 

••  {fever  stir."  said  Hobbie,  "if  I  wadna  take  you  wi'  me,  man.  it'  ye  wad  hut  Bay  it 
wad  divert  ve  to  ho  at  the  bridal  on  Monday.  There  will  ho  a  hundred  strapping  Elliots 
to  ride  the  brouze — the  liko's  no  horn  soon  sin'  tin'  days  of  mild  .Martin  of  the  l'reakin- 
tower — I  wad  sond  the  sled  for  ye  wi'  a  canny  powny." 

••  Is  ii  to  me  you  propose  once  more  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  common  herd?"  said 
the   Ivccluse,  with  an  air  of  deep  disgust. 

"Commons!''  retorted  Hobbie,  "  nae  siccan  commons  neither;  the  Elliots  hae  been 
lang  kend  a  gentle  ran'." 

•■  Hence  !  begone  ! "  reiterated  the  Dwarf:  "  may  the  same  o\  il  luck  attend  thee  that 

thou  hast  h'ft  behind  with  mo!      If  I  go  not  with  you  myself,  so.'  if  you  can  escape  what 

my  attendants.  Wrath  and  Misery,  have  brought  to  thy  threshold  before  thee." 

"  I  wish  vi'  wadna  speak  that  gate,"  said  Hobbie.  "  Ye  ken  youi'sell,  Elshie,  naebody 
judges  you  to  he  ower  canny;  now.  I'll  tell  ye  just  ae  word  for  a' — ye  hae  spoken  as 

muckle  as  wussing  ill  to  me  and  mine;  now.  if  ony  mischance  happen  to  Grace,  which 
God  forbid,  or  to  mysell,  or  to  the  poor  dumb  tyke;  or  if  I  he  skaithed  and  injured  in 
ho.lv.  glides,  or  gear,  I'll  no  forget  wha  it  is  that  it's  owing  to." 

"  Out,  hind!"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf;  "home!  home  to  your  dwelling,  and  think  on 
me  when  you  find  what  has  befallen  there." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Hobbie,  mounting  his  horse,  "it  serves  naething  to  strive  wi' 
cripples, — they  are  aye  cankered;  but  I'll  just  tell  ye  ae  thing,  neighbour,  that  if  things 
be  otherwise  than  wool  wi'  ( irace  Armstrong,  I'se  gie  you  a  scouther,  if  there  be  a  tar- 
barrel  in  the  five  parishes." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off;  and  Elshie,  after  looking  at  him  with  a  scornful  and  indignant 
laugh,  took  spade  and  mattock,  and  occupied  himself  in  digging  a  grave  for  his  deceased 
favourite. 

A  low  whistle,  and  the  words,  ■■  1 1  i  -lit,  Elshie,  hisht!"  disturbed  him  in  this  melan- 
choly occupation.  He  looked  up,  and  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westburnflat  was  before  him. 
Like  Banqno's  murderer,  there  was  blood  on  his  face,  as  well  as  upon  the  rowels  of  his 
spurs  and  the  sides  of  his  over-ridden  horse. 

"  How  now,  ruffian?"  demanded  the  Dwarf,  "is  thy  job  chared?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  doubt  not  that,  Elshie,"  answered  the  freebooter  ;  "  when  I  ride,  my  foes 
may  moan.  They  have  had  mair  light  than  comfort  at  the  Ileugh-foot  this  morning  ; 
there's  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide,  and  a  wail  and  a  cry  for  the  bonny  bride." 

"  The  bride?" 

"Ay;  Charlie  Cheat-the-'Woodie,  as  we  ca'  him,  that's  Charlie  Foster  of  Tinning 
Beck,  has  promised  to  keep  her  in  Cumberland  till  the  blast  blaw  by.  She  saw  me,  and 
kind  me  in  the  splore,  for  the  mask  fell  frae  my  face  for  a  blink.  I  am  thinking  it  wad 
concern  my  safety  if  she  were  to  come  back  here,  for  there's  mony  o'  the  Elliots,  and 
they  band  weel  thegither  for  right  or  wrang.  Now,  what  I  chiefly  come  to  ask  your 
rede  in,  is  how  to  make  her  sure?" 

"  Wouldst  thou  murder  her,  then?" 

'•  I'niph  !  no,  no;  that  I  would  not  do,  if  I  could  help  it.  But  they  say  they  can 
whiles  get  folk  eannily  away  to  the  plantations  from  some  of  the  out-ports,  and  some- 
thing to  boot  for  them  that  brings  a  bonny  wench.  They're  wanted  beyond  seas  thae 
female  cattle,  and  they're  no  that  scarce  here.  But  I  think  o'  doing  better  for  this  lassie. 
Tlnre's  a  leddy,  that,  unless  she  be  a'  the  better  bairn,  is  to  be  sent  to  foreign  parts 
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whether  she  will  or  no;  now,  I  think  of  sending  Grace  to  wait  on  her — she's  a  bonny 
i  .  Hobbie  «i!l  hae  a  merry  morning  when  he  comes  hame,  and  misses  baith  bride 
and  gear." 

••  Ay  ;  and  '1"  you  not  pity  him  ?"  said  the  K  <  lua  . 

••  Wad  he  pit]  me  were  I  gaeing  up  the  Castle-hiM  at  Jeddart  ?*  And  yet  I  rue 
something  for  the  bit  lassie;  bul  he'll  get  anither,  and  little  skaith  dune — ane  is  as  gude 
as  anither.  And  now,  you  that  like  to  hear  o'  splores,  heard  ye  ever  o'  a  better  ane  than 
I  hae  had  this  morning  ?" 

"Air.  ocean,  and  lire,"  said  the  Dwarf,  speaking  to  himself,  "  the  earthquake,  the 
tempest,  tin-  volcano,  arc  all  mild  and  moderate,  compared  to  the  wrath  of  man.  And 
what  is  this  fellow,  Imt  one  more  skilled  than  others  in  executing  the  end  of  bis  exist- 
ence?— Hear  me,  felon,  go  again  where  I  before  sent  thee." 

"  To  the  Steward?" 

"  Ay;  and  tell  him,  Elshender  the  Recluse  eommands  liim  to  give  thee  gold.  But, 
hear  me,  let  the  maiden  be  discharged  free  and  uninjured  :  return  her  to  her  friends,  and 
let  her  swear  not  to  discover  thy  villany." 

"  Swear?"  said  Westburnflat ;  "but  what  if  she  break  her  aith?  Women  are  not 
famous  for  keeping  their  plight.  A  wise  man  like  you  should  ken  that.  And  uninjured — 
wha  kens  what  may  happen  were  she  to  be  left  lang  at  Tinning  Beck  ?  Charlie  C'heat- 
tlc-Woodie  is  a  rough  customer.  But  if  the  gold  could  be  made  up  to  twenty  pieces, 
I  think  I  could  ensure  her  being  wi'  her  friends  within  twenty-four  hours." 

The  Dwarf  took  his  tablets  from  bis  pocket,  marked  a  line  on  them,  and  tore  out  the 
leaf.  "There,"  he  said,  giving  the  robber  the  leaf — "But,  mark  me:  thou  knowest 
I  am  not  to  be  fooled  by  thy  treachery;  if  thou  darest  to  disobey  my  directions,  thy 
wretched  life,  be  sure,  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  fellowr,  looking  down,  "that  you  have  power  on  earth,  however 
you  came  by  it ;  you  can  do  what  nae  other  man  can  do,  baith  by  physic  and  foresight ; 
and  the  gold  is  shelled  down  when  ye  command,  as  fast  as  1  have  seen  the  ashkeys  fall 
in  a  frosty  morning  in  October.     I  will  not  disobey  you." 

"  Begone,  then,  and  relieve  me  of  thy  hateful  presence." 

The  robber  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  off  without  reply. 

Hobbie  Elliot  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  pursued  his  journey  rapidly,  harassed  by  those 
oppressive  and  indistinct  fears  that  all  was  not  right,  which  men  usually  term  a  presen- 
timent of  misfortune.  Ere  he  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  from  which  he  could  look 
down  on  his  own  habitation,  he  was  met  by  his  nurse,  a  person  then  of  great  consequence 
in  all  families  in  Scotland,  whether  of  the  higher  or  middling  classes.  The  connexion 
between  them  and  their  foster-children  was  considered  a  tie  far  too  dearly  intimate  to  be 
broken  ;  and  it  usually  happened,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  the  nurse  became  a 
resident  in  the  family  of  her  foster-son,  assisting  in  the  domestic  duties,  and  receiving 
all  marks  of  attention  and  regard  from  the  heads  of  the  family.  So  soon  as  Hobbie 
recognized  the  figure  of  Annaple,  in  her  red  cloak  and  black  hood,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming  to  himself,  "  What  ill  luck  can  hae  brought  the  anld  nurse  sae  far  frae  hame, 
her  that  never  stirs  a  gun-shot  frae  the  doorstane  for  ordinal- ? — Hout,  it  will  just  be  to 
get  crane-berries,  or  wortle-berries,  or  some  such  stuff,  out  of  the  moss,  to  make  the 
pies  and  tarts  for  the  feast  on  Monday. — I  cannot  get  the  words  of  that  cankered  auld 
cripple  deil's-bnckie  out  o'  my  head — the  least  thing  makes  me  dread  some  ill  news. 
O,  Killbuck,  man  !  were  there  nae  deer  and  goats  in  the  country  besides,  but  ye  behoved 
to  gang  and  worry  his  creature,  by  a'  other  folk's  ?" 

By  this  time  Annaple,  with  a  brow  like  a  tragic  volume,  had  hobbled  towards  him, 
and  caught  his  horse  by  the  bridle.     The  despair   in  her  look  was  so  evident,  as  to 

*  The  place  of  execution  of  that  ancient  burgh,  where  many  of  Wcstbumflat's  profession  have  made  their  final  exit. 
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deprive  even  him  of  the  powi  r  of  asking  th< 

do  forward— gang  na  forward— il  to  kill  onj  body,  lei  alani 

••  In  God'a  name,  what's  the  matter?"  -ai.l  tlie  astonished  boi 
extricate  his  bridle  from  the  grasp  of  the  old  woman;  "for  II 
and  Bee  what's  the  matter." 

••  Ohon!  that  1  should  have  lived  to  -■  the  day  I—  I  |  ,i„ 

bonny  stackyard  lying  in  the  red  ashes,  and  the  gear  a'  drivi  I 

forward;  it  wad  break  your  young  heart,  hinny,  to  Bee  what  n 
morning." 


■'And who  has  dared  to  do  this?  letgo  my  bridle,  Annaple-  when    ii  mj 
other     my  Bisters?     Where  ie  I Armstrong ? — God ! — the  words  of  the  i 


I- 

mother     my  Bisters ?— Where  ie  Gi  ici    Armstrong  ?— God !— the  words  of  th< 
are  knelling  in  my  ears  ! " 

II. ■  Bprang  from  his  horse  to  rid  himself  of  Annaple's  interruption,  and,  ascending  the 

hill  with  great  speed,  - came  in  view  of  the  Bpectacle  with  which  she  had  i1 

him.     It  was  indeed  a  heart-breaking  sight     The  habitation  which  he  bad  left  in 

seclusion,  beside  the  mountain-stream,  surrounded  with  every  evident 

was  11. iu   a  wasted  and  blackened  ruin.     Prom  amongst   the  shattered  and  sable  h 

the  smoke  continued  to  rise.     The  turf-stack,  the  barn-yard,  the  offices  stocked  with 

cattle,  all  the  wealth  of  an  upland  cultivator  of  the  period,  of  which  poor  EUiol 

no  common  share,  had  been  laid  waste  or  carried  off  in  a  Binglc   night     II 

moment  motionless,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  ruined     ruined  to  the 

curse  on  the  world's  gear— Had  it  not  been  the  week  before  the  bridal— Bui  I  am 
babe,  to  -it  down  and  greet  about  it.     It'  I  can  but  find  Grace,  and  my  grandmother,  and 
my  Bisters  weel,   1  can  go  to  the  wars  in   Flanders,  as  i  rire  did,  under  the 

Bellenden  banner,  wi'  auld  Buccleuch.     At  ony  rate,  I  will  keep  up  a  heart,  or  they 
w  ill  In-  ■  theirs  a'  thegither." 

Manfully  Btrode  Hobbie  down  the  hill,  resolved  t"  suppress  lii-  own  despair,  and 
.'iiliiiini.-ti-r  consolation  which  he  •  I i <  1  nol  feel.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  dell, 
particularly  those  of  his  own  name,  had  alreadj  assembled.  The  younger  part  were  in 
arm-  ami  clamorous  for  revenge,  although  they  knew  not  upon  whom ;  the  elder  were  taking 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  family.     Annaple's  cottage,  which  was  -in 

down  the  brook,  at  -nun-  distanci    fr the  scene  of  mischief,  had  been  hastily  adapted 

for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughters,  with  inch  articles 
as  had  been  contributed  by  the  neighbours,  for  very  little  was  saved  from  the  wreck. 

••  Are  we  to  stand  here  a'  day,  sirs,"  exclaimed  one  tall  young  man.  ••  ami  look  at  the 
lmrnt  wa'-  of  our  kinsman's  house?  Every  wreath  of  the  reek  i-  a  blast  of  shame  upon 
ii- !     Lei  as  to  horse,  and  take  the  chase. — Who  has  the  nearest  hi l-hound?" 

"  It's  young  Karn-i  litl'."  answered  another  ;  "and  he's  been  on  and  awaj  •■*  i'    i\  hi 
long  syne,  to  Bee  if  he  can  track  them." 

■•  Let  n-  follow  him  then,  and  raise  the  country,  and  mak  mair  help  as  we  ride,  and  ■ 
then  have  at  the  Cumberland  reivers!  Take,  burn,  and  Blay  they  that  lie  nearest  nai 
shall  -mart  first" 

••  Whisht !  baud  your  tongues,  daft  call  id  an  old  man.  ••  ye  dinna  km  wh  it 

Bpeak  about     What !  wad  ye  raise  war  atween  twa  pacificated  count) 

-■  Ami  what  signifies  deaving  us  wi'  tales  aboul  onr  fatbi  re,"  retorted  the  young  man. 
"if  we're  to  -i1  our  friends'  bouses  burnt  ower  their  heads,  and  no  put  out  I 

to  revenge  them  ?     Our  fathers  did  not  do  that,  l 

"I  am  no  saying  onj  thing  against  revenging   Hobbie'  nir  chicld;  but  »•• 

maun  take  the  law  wi'  us  in  thae  days,  Simon,"  answered  die  more  prudent  el 

••  And  besides,"  said  another  old  man.  "  I  dinna  believe  thi  r. 

the  lawful  mode  of  following  a  fray  across  the  Bordi  r.      I  i  n  ■■'  Whittnun 
about  it :  hut  he  died  in  the  hard  winter." 
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••  Ay,"  s;ii<l  a  third,  "  he  was  at  the  great  gathering,  when  they  chased  us  far  as  Thirl- 
wall ;  it  was  the  year  after  the  fight  of  Philiphaugh." 

"  Hout,"  exclaimed  another  of  these  discording  counsellors,  "  there's  nae  great  skill 
needed;  just  put  a  lighted  peat  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  or  hayfork,  or  siclike,  and  blaw  a 
horn,  and  cry  the  gathering-word,  and  then  it's  lawful  to  follow  seat'  into  England,  and 
recover  it  by  the  strong  hand,  or  to  take  gear  frae  some  other  Englishman,  providing  ye 
lift  nae  mair  than's  been  lifted  frae  you.  That's  the  auld  Border  law,  made  at  Dim- 
drennan,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Douglas.  Deil  ane  need  doubt  it.  It's  as  clear  as 
the  sun." 

"Come  away,  then,  lads,"  cried  Simon,  "get  to  your  geldings,  and  we'll  take  auld 
Cuddie  the  muckle  tusker  wi'  us  ;  he  kens  the  value  o' the  stork  and  plenishing  that's 
been  lost.  Hobbie's  stalls  and  stakes  shall  be  fou  again  or  night ;  and  if  we  canna  big 
up  the  auld  house  sae  soon,  we'se  lay  an  English  ane  as  low  as  Ileugh-foot  is — and  that's 
fair  play,  a'  the  warld  ower." 

This  animating  proposal  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
assemblage,  when  a  whisper  ran  among  them,  "  There's  Hobbie  himsell,  puir  fallow  ! 
we'll  be  guided  by  him." 

The  principal  sufferer,  having  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  pushed  on  through 
the  crowd,  unable,  from  the  tumultuous  state  of  his  feelings,  to  do  more  than  receive  and 
return  the  grasps  of  the  friendly  hands  by  which  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  mutely 
expressed  their  sympathy  in  his  misfortune.  While  he  pressed  Simon  of  Hackburn's 
hand,  his  anxiety  at  length  found  words.      "  Thank  ye,  Simon — thank  ye  neighbours — 

I  ken  what  ye  wad  a'  say.      But  where  are  they? — Where  are "     He  stopped,  as  if 

afraid  even  to  name  the  objects  of  his  inquiry  ;  and  with  a  similar  feeling,  his  kinsmen, 
without  reply,  pointed  to  the  hut,  into  which  Hobbie  precipitated  himself  with  the 
desperate  air  of  one  who  is  resolved  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  A  general  and  powerful 
expression  of  sympathy  accompanied  him.      "  Alt,  puir  fallow — puir  Hobbie  !" 

"  He'll  learn  the  warst  o't  now  !" 

"  But  I  trust  Earnscliff  will  get  some  speerings  o'  the  puir  lassie." 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the  group,  who,  having  no  acknowledged  leader  to 
direct  their  motions,  passively  awaited  the  return  of  the  sufferer,  and  determined  to  be 
guided  by  his  directions. 

The  meeting  between  Hobbie  and  his  family  was  in  the  highest  degree  affecting.  His 
sisters  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  almost  stifled  him  with  their  caresses,  as  if  to 
prevent  his  looking  round  to  distinguish  the  absence  of  one  yet  more  beloved. 

"  God  help  thee,  my  son  !  He  can  help  when  worldly  trust  is  a  broken  reed." — Such 
was  the  welcome  of  the  matron  to  her  unfortunate  grandson.  He  looked  eagerly  round, 
holding  two  of  his  sisters  by  the  hand,  while  the  third  hung  about  his  neck — "  I  see 

you — I  count  you — my  grandmother,  Lilias,  Jean,  and  Annot ;  but  where  is "  (he 

hesitated,  and  then  continued,  as  if  with  an  effort,)  "  Where  is  Grace  ?  Surely  this  is 
not  a  time  to  hide  hersell  frae  me — there's  nae  time  for  daffing  now." 

"  O  brother ! "  and  "  Our  poor  Grace ! "  was  the  only  answer  his  questions  could 
procure,  till  his  grandmother  rose  up,  and  gently  disengaged  him  from  the  weeping  girls, 
led  him  to  a  seat,  and  with  the  affecting  serenity  which  sincere  piety,  like  oil  sprinkled 
on  the  waves,  can  throw  over  the  most  acute  feelings,  she  said,  "  My  bairn,  when  thy 
grandfather  was  killed  in  the  wars,  and  left  me  with  six  orphans  around  me,  with  scarce 
bread  to  eat,  or  a  roof  to  cover  us,  I  had  strength, — not  of  mine  own — but  I  had  strength 
given  me  to  say,  The  Lord's  will  be  done  ! — My  son,  our  peaceful  house  was  last  night 
broken  into  by  moss-troopers,  armed  and  masked ;  they  have  taken  and  destroyed  all, 
and  carried  off  our  dear  Grace.     Pray  for  strength  to  say,  His  will  be  done  !" 

"  Mother !  mother !  urge  me  not — I  cannot — not  now — I  am  a  sinful  man,  and  of  a 
hardened  race.      Masked — armed — Grace  carried  off!      Gie  me  my  sword,  and  my 
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father's  knapsack — I  will  have  vengeance,  it'  1  should  go  i"  the  pit  of  darkness  o> 
seek  it  !" 

•■  ( )  my  bairn,  my  bairn  !  be  patient  under  the  rod,  Who  knows  when  He  may  lilt  his 
hand  off  from  as ':  Xoung  Barnscliflj  Heai  en  bless  him,  has  taen  the  chase,  «  itli  1  »a\  i.-  of 
Stehhouse,  and  the  first  comers.  1  cried  to  lei  house  and  plenishing  burn,  and  follow 
the  reivers  to  reco\  er  <  trace,  and  Earnscliff  and  bis  men  were  ower  the  FeU  within  three 
hours  after  the  deed.  God  bless  him!  he's  a  real  Earnscliff;  he's  his  father's  true  son — 
a  leal  friend." 

"A  true  friend  indeed ;  God  bless  him!"  exclaimed  Hobbie ;  " let's  on  and  away,  and 
take  the  chase  after  him." 

••  1 1,  my  child,  before  you  run  cm  danger,  let  me  hear  yen  but  say.  His  will  be  done !" 

"Urge  me  not.  mother — not  now."  He  was  rushing  out,  when,  looking  back,  he 
red  his  grandmother  make  a  mute  attitude  of  affliction.  He  returned  hastily, 
threw  himself  into  her  arm-,  and  said,  "  Y'  -.  mother,  1  can  say,  His  will  be  done,  since 
it  will  comfort  j on." 

•■  .May  He  go  forth — may  He  go  forth  with  you.  my  dear  bairn  ;  and  0,  may  IL>  give 
von  cause  to  say  on  your  return,  His  name  be  praised!" 

••  Farewell,  mother! — farewell,  my  dear  sisters !"  exclaimed  Elliot,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 
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Now  horse,  and  hattock,  cried  the  Laird, — 

Now  horse  and  hattock,  speedilie; 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye, 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me. 

Bordkr  Ballad. 


,  ORSE  !  horse  !  and  spear  !"  exclaimed  Hobbie  to  his  kinsmen.     Many 

YTf    YlY       ::  lva'b'  '""'  u:|v  '"  ''"'  stirrup  i  and,  s  tile  i  Uiol  hastily  collected  arms 

fjl "  wfcswlr  i\  an<^    accoutrements,  (no  easy  matter  in   such    a  confusion,)  the   glen 

ill     ill    "''  ''esouuiled  with  the  approbation  of  his  younger  friends. 
xyT^.  .',vr>  l        "Ay,  ay!"  exclaimed  Simon  of  Hackbura,  "  that's  the  sate  to  take  it, 
7j"~"-'  '    Hobbie.     Let  women  sit  and  greet  at  liame,  men  must  do  as  they  have 
been  done  by  ;  it's  the  Scripture  says  't." 

"Haud  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  seniors,  sternly;  "dinna  abuse  the  Word 
that  gate,  ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  speak  about." 

"  Hae  ye  ony  tidings  ? — Hae  ye  ony  speerings,  Hobbie? — O  callants,  dinna  be  ower 
hasty,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle. 

"What  signifies  preaching  to  us,  e'enow?"  said  Simon;  "if  ye  canna  make  help 
yoursell,  dinna  keep  back  them  that  can." 

"  Whist,  sir;  wad  ye  take  vengeance  or  ye  ken  wha  lias  wrang'd  ye?" 

"D'ye  think  we  dinna  ken  the  road  to  England  as  weel  as  our  fathers  before  us? — 
All  evil  comes  out  o'  theraway — it's  an  atild  saying  and  a  true  ;  and  we'll  e'en  away 
there,  as  if  the  devil  was  blawing  us  smith." 

"  We'll  follow  the  track  o'  Earnscliff's  horses  ower  the  waste,"  cried  one  Elliot. 
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•■  I'll  prick   the ut   through  the  blindest    moor  in  the  Border,  an  there  had  been  a 

fair  held  there  the  day  before,"  said  Hugh,  the  blacksmith  of  Ringleburn,  "  for  I  aye 
shoe  bis  horse  n  i'  my  ain  hand." 

"Laj  on  the  deer-hounds,"  cried  another  j  "  where  are  thej  ?" 

•■  Hout,  man,  the  Bun's  been  lang  up,  and  the  dew  ia  aff  the  grund — the  Been!  will 
never  lie." 

Hobbie  instantly  whistled  on  his  hounds,  which  were  roving  about  the  ruins  of  their 
old  habitation,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  doleful  howls. 

•■  Now,  Killbuck,"  Baid  Hobbie,  "try  thy  r-kill  this  day" — and  then,  as  if  a  light  had 
suddenly  broke  on  him, — "thai  ill-faur'd  goblin  spak  something  o'this!  He  maj  ken 
mair  o't,  either  by  villains  '>n  earth,  or  devils  below — I'll  hae  it  frae  him,  if  I  should  cut 
it  out  o'  bis  mis-shapen  bouk  wi'  my  whinger."  He  then  hastily  gave  directions  to  his 
comrades;  "Four  o'  ye,  wi' Simon,  baud  right  forward  to  Graeme's-gap.  Ii'  they're 
English,  they'll  be  for  being  back  that  way.  The  rest  disperse  by  twasome  and  three- 
Bome  through  the  waste,  and   meet    me   at   the  Trysting-pool.     Tell  my  brothers  when 

they  come  u|>.  to  follow  and  meel  us  there.      P 'kids,  they  will  hae  hearts  weelnigh  as 

sair  a>  mine  ;  little  think  they  what  a  sorrowful  house  they  are  bringing  their  venison 
to  !     I'll  ride  ower  Mucklestane-Moor  nn  sell." 

■■And  if  I  were  you,"  said  Dick  of  the  Dingle,  "  I  would  speak  to  Canny  Elshie. 
He  can  t « - 1 1  you  whatever  betides  in  tins  land,  if  he's  sae  minded." 

■■  He  shall  tell  me,"  said  Hobbie,  who  was  busy  putting  bis  arms  in  order,  "what  he 
kens  o'  this  night's  job,  or  1  shall  right  wee!  ken  wherefore  he  does  not." 

"Ay.  but  apeak  him  fair,  my  bonny  man — speak  him  fair,  Hobbie  ;  the  like  o'  him 
will  no  hear  throwing.  They  converse  sae  muckle  wi'  thae  fractious  ghaists  and  evil 
spirits,  that  it  dean  Bpoila  their  temper." 

"Let  me  alane  to  guide  him,"  answered  Hobbie  ;  "  there's  that  in  my  breast  this  day, 
that  would  ower-maister  a' the  warlocks  on  earth,  and  a'  the  devils  in  hell." 

And  being  now  fully  equipped,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  spurred  him  at 
a  rapid  parr  against  the  steep  ascent. 

Elliot  speedily  surmounted  the  hill,  rode  down  the  other  side  at  the  same  rate,  crossed 
a  wood,  and  traversed  a  long  glen,  ere  heat  length  regained  Mucklestane-Moor.  As  he 
was  obliged,  in  tin'  course  of  his  journey,  to  relax  his  speed  in  consideration  of  the 
labour  which  his  horse  might  still  have  to  undergo,  he  had  time  to  consider  maturely 
in  what  manner  In-  should  address  the  Dwarf,  in  order  to  extract  from  him  the  knowledge 
which  he  supposed  him  to  be  in  possession  of  concerning  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes. 
Hobbie.  though  lil unt.  plain  of  speech,  and  hot  of  disposition,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 

was    by  no  means    deficient    in    the    shrewdness    which    i-    also    their  characteristic.      He 

reflected,  that  from  what  he  had  observed  on  tin-  memorable  night  when  the  Dwarf  was 
first  seen,  and  from  the  conduct  of  that  mysterious  being  ever  since,  he  was  likely  to  be 
rendered  even  more  obstinate  in  his  sullenness  bj  threat-  ami  violence. 

•■  I'll  speak  him  fair."  he  said,  "as  auld  Dickon  advised  me.    Though  folk  say  he  has  a 

w  ;'  Satan.  In-  canna  be  -ie  an  incarnate  de\  i]  a-  no  to  take  some  pity  in  a  case  like 

mine;  and  folk  thtvep  he'll  while-  do  g I.  charitable  sort  o'  things.     I'll  keepmy  heart 

doiin  as  well  a-  I  can,  and  stroke  him  \\  i "  the  hair;  and  if  the  warst  come  to  the  war.-t. 
it'-  but  wringing  the  head  o'  him  about  at  last." 

In  tlii—  di-po-iti if  accommodation  he  approached  the  hut  of  the  Solitary. 

The  "Id  man  wa-  not   upon  hi- -at  of   audience,  nor  could   Hobbie  perceive  him  in  his 

garden,  or  enclosures. 

••  He's  gotten  into  hi.-  very  keep."  -aid  Hobbie.  "maybe  to  be  out  o'  the  gate;  but 
I'-    pu'  it  iloun  about  hi-  lugs,  if  I  canna  win  at  him  otherwise." 

Having  thus  communed  with  himself,  be  raised  his  voice,  and  invoked  Elshie,  in  a 
tele  a-  supplicating  a-  hi-  conflicting  feelings  would  permit.   "  Elshie,  my  gude  friend  !" 
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No  reply.  "Elshie,  canny  Father  Elshie!"  The  Dwarf  remained  mute.  "Sorrow  be 
in  the  crooked  carcass  of  thee  !"  said  the  Borderer  between  his  teeth;  and  then  again 
attempting  a  soothing  tunc, — "Good  Father  Elshie,  a  most  miserable  creature  desires 

some  counsel  of  your  wisdom." 

"The  better  !"  answered  the  shrill  anil  discordant  voice  of  thy  Dwarf  through  a  very 
small  window,  resembling  an  arrow-slit,  which  he  had  constructed  mar  the  dour  of 
his  dwelling,  and  through  which  he  could  see  any  one  who  approached  it,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  looking  in  upon  him. 

"  The  better  !"  said  Hobbie  impatiently  ;  "  what  is  the  better,  Elshie  ?  Do  you  not 
hear  me  tell  you  1  am  the  most  miserable  wretch  living  ?" 

"  And  do  you  not  hear  me  tell  you  it  is  so  much  the  better'  and  did  I  not  tell  you 
this  morning,  when  you  thought  yourself  so  happy,  what  an  evening  was  coming  upon 
you?" 

"  That  ye  did  e'en,"  replied  Hobbie,  "  and  that  gars  me  come  to  you  for  advice  now  j 
they  that  foresaw  the  trouble  maun  ken  the  cure." 

"  I  know  no  cure  for  earthly  trouble,"  returned  the  Dwarf  ;  "  or  if  I  did.  why  should 
I  help  others,  when  none  hath  aided  me  ?  Have  I  not  lost  wealth,  that  would 
have  bought  all  thy  barren  hills  a  hundred  times  over?  rank,  to  which  thine  is  as 
that  of  a  peasant  ?  society,  where  there  was  an  interchange  of  all  that  was  amiable — 
of  all  that  was  intellectual  ?  Have  I  not  lost  all  this  ?  Am  I  not  residing  here, 
the  veriest  outcast  on  the  face  of  Nature,  in  the  most  hideous  and  most  solitary  of  her 
retreats,  myself  more  hideous  than  all  that  is  around  me  ?  And  why  should  other 
worms  complain  to  me  when  they  are  trodden  on,  since  I  am  myself  lying  crushed  and 
writhing  under  the  chariot  wheel  ?" 

"  Ye  may  have  lost  all  this,"  answered  Hobbie,  in  the  bitterness  of  emotion  ;  "  land 
and  friends,  goods  and  gear  ;  ye  may  hae  lost  them  a', — but  ye  ne'er  can  hae  sae  sair  a 
heart  as  mine,  for  ye  ne'er  lost  nae  Grace  Armstrong.  And  now  my  last  hopes  are 
gane,  and  I  shall  ne'er  see  her  mair." 

This  he  said  in  the  tone  of  deepest  emotion — and  there  followed  a  long  pause,  for  the 
mention  of  his  bride's  name  had  overcome  the  more  angry  and  irritable  feelings  of  poor 
Hobbie.  Ere  he  had  again  addressed  the  Solitary,  the  bony  hand  and  long  fingers  of  the 
latter,  holding  a  large  leathern  bag,  was  thrust  forth  at  the  small  window,  and  as  it 
unclutched  the  burden,  and  let  it  drop  with  a  clang  upon  the  ground,  his  harsh  voice 
again  addressed  Elliot. 

"  There — there  lies  a  salve  for  every  human  ill  ;  so,  at  least,  each  human  wretch 
readily  thinks. — Begone;  return  twice  as  wealthy  as  thou  wert  before  yesterday, 
and  torment  me  no  more  with  questions,  complaints,  or  thanks  ;  they  are  alike  odious 
to  me." 

"It's  a'  gowd,  by  Heaven  !"  said  Elliot,  having  glanced  at  the  contents  ;  and  then 
again  addressing  the  Hermit,  "Muckle  obliged  for  your  good-will  ;  and  I  wad  blithely 
gie  you  a  bond  for  some  o'  the  siller,  or  a  wadset  ower  the  land-  <>'  Wideopen.  But  I 
dinna  ken,  Elshie;  to  be  free  wi' you,  I  dinna  like  to  use  siller  unless  I  kend  it  was 
decently  come  by;  and  maybe  it  might  turn  into  sclate-stanes,  and  cheat  some  poor 
man." 

"Ignorant  idiot  !"  retorted  the  Dwarf;  "the  trash  is  as  genuine  poison  as  ever  was 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Take  it — use  it,  and  may  it  thrive  with  you  as  it 
hath  done  with  me  !" 

"But  I  tell  you,"  said  Elliot,  "  it  wasna  about  the  gear  that  I  was  consulting  you, — • 
it  was  a  braw  barn-yard,  doubtless,  ;lnd  thirty  head  of  finer  cattle  there  werena  on  this 
side  of  the  Catrail ;  but  let  the  gear  gang, — if  ye  could  gie  me  but  speerings  o'  puii 
Grace,  I  would  be  content  to  be  your  slave  for  life,  in  ony-  thing  that  didna  touch  my 
salvation.     O,  Elshie,  speak,  man,  speak!" 
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"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  Dwarf,  aa  if  worn  out  by  his  importunity,  "since  thou 
has)  1 1 « >t  enough  of  woes  of  thine  own,  but  musl  needs  Beek  to  burden  thyself  with  those 
of  a  partner,  seek  her  whom  thou  hast  losl  in  1 1 1 « -  West." 

•■  In  the  West?     That's  a  wide  word." 

•■  It  i>  the  last,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  which  I  design  to  utter :"  and  he  drew  the  Bhutters 
of  his  window,  leaving  Hobbie  to  make-  the  most  of  the  hint  he  had  given. 

Tin-  west!  the  west ! — thought  Elliot;  the  country  is  pretty  quiet  down  that  way. 
unless  it  »  ere  Jock  o'  the  Todholes  :  and  he's  o«  er  auld  now  for  the  like  o'  thae  jobs. — 

West  !  — 1!\  ni\  life,  ii   st  I"-  Westbumflat.     "Elshie,  just  tell  ne  word.     Am  1 

right  ?  I-  it  Westbumflat  1  It'  1  am  wrang,  Bay  sae.  I  wadna  like  to  wyte  an  innocent 
neighbour  wi'  violence— No  answer?  -  Ii  must  be  the  Red  Reiver — I  didoa  think  he 

wad  hae  ventured ae,  neither,  and  Bae  mony  kin  as  there's  o'  us — 1  am  thinking  hell 

hae  ~c mn-  better  backing  than  lii>  Cumberland  friends. — Fareweel  to  you.  Elshie,  and 
mony  thanks — I  downa  be  fashed  wi'  the  siller  e'en  now,  for  1  maun  awa'  to  meet  my 
friends  at  the  Trysting-place — Sac.  if  ye  carena  to  open  the  window,  ye  can  fetch  it  in 
after  I'm  awa'." 

St  ill  there  was  no  replj  . 

••  He's  deaf,  or  he's  daft,  or  he's  baith  :  but  I  hae  nae  time  to  stay  to  claver  wi'  him." 

And  off  rode  Bobbie  Elliot  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous  which  he  had  named  to 
his  friends. 

Pour  or  Ave  riders  were  already  gathered  at  the  Trysting-pool.  They  stood  in  close 
consultation  together,  w  bile  their  horses  were  permitted  to  graze  among  the  poplars  «  hich 
overhung  the  broad  -till  pool.  A  more  numerous  party  were  seen  coming  from  the 
southward.  It  proved  to  be  Earuscliff and  his  party,  who  had  followed  the  track  of  the 
cattle  as  far  as  the  English  border,  but  had  halted  on  the  information  that  a  considerable 
force  was  drawn  together  under  some  of  the  jaeobite  gentlemen  in  that  district,  and  there 
wen-  tidings  of  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  This  took  away  from  the  act 
which  had  been  perpetrated  the  appearance  of  private  animosity,  or  love  of  plunder ;  and 

Earnscliff  was   now   disposed   to  regard   it    as  a   symptom  of  civil  war.     The   j g 

gentleman  greeted  Hobbie  with  the  most  sincere  sympathy,  and  informed  him  of  the 
n>u -  he  had  recert ed. 

••  Then,  mav  I  never  ~t i r  frae  the  Lit." -aid  Elliot,  "  if  auld  Ellieslaw  is  not  at  the 
bottom  ■>'  the  haill  villany  !  Ye  see  he's  leagued  with  the  Cumberland  Catholics ;  and 
that  agrees  weel  wi'  what  Elshie  hinted  about  Westburnflat,  for  Ellieslaw  aye  protected 
him,  and  he  will  want  to  harry  and  disarm  the  country  about  his  ain  hand  before  he 
breaks  mil." 

Some  now  remembered  that  the  partj  of  ruffians  had  been  heard  to  say  they  were 
acting  for  .lames  VIII.  and  were  charged  to  disarm  all  rebels.  Others  had  heard  West- 
hiiniflat  boast,  in  drinking  parties,  that  Ellieslafl  would  soon  be  in  arms  for  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  that  he  himself  was  to  hold  a  command  under  him,  and  that  they  would  be 
bad  neighbours  foryoung  Earnscliff,  and  all  that  stood  out  for  the  established  government. 
The  result  was  a  Btrong  belief  that  Westburnflat  had  headed  the  party  under  EllieslaVs 
order.-,  and  theyresolved  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  house  of  the  former,  and.  if  possible, 
to  secure  hi-  person.  They  were  by  this  time  joined  by  so  many  of  their  dispersed 
friend-,  that  their  number  amounted  to  upward-  of  twenty  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and 
tolerably,  though  variously,  armed. 

A  brook,  which  issued  from  a  narrow  glen  among' the  hills,  entered,  at  Westburnflat, 
upon  tl pen  marshy  level,  which,  expanding  about  half  a  mile  in  everj  direction,  gives 

name  to  the  Spot.       In  this  place  the  character  of  the  stream  becomes  changed,  and.  from 

being  a  lively  brisk-running  i miain  torrent,  it  stagnates,  like  a  blue  swollen  snake,  in 

dull  deep  windings  through  tlie-wampy  level.  On  the  Bide  of  the  stream,  and  nearly  about 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  arose  the  tower  of  We.-tliurnflat,  one  of  the  few  remaining  Btrong- 
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holda  formerly  so  aumerous  upon  the  Borders.  The  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
gently  elevated  above  the  marsh  for  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  affording  an 

esplanade  of  dry  turf,  which  extended  inself  in  the  in sdiate  neighbour! 1  of  the  town- ; 

but,  beyond  which,  the  surface  presented  to  strangers  was  that  of  an  impassable  and 
dangerous  bog.  The  owner  of  the  tower  and  his  inmates  aloqe  knew  the  winding  and 
intricate  paths,  which,  leading  over  ground  that  was  comparatively  Bound,  admitted 
visitors  to  his  residence.  But  among  the  party  which  were  assembled  under  Earnsclhfa 
directions,  there  was  more  than  one  person  qualified  toact  as  a  guide.  For  although  the 
owner's  character  and  habits  of  life  were  generally  known,  yet  the  laxity  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  property  prevented  his  being  looked  on  with  the  abhorrence  with  winch  he 
must  have  been  regarded  in  a  more  civilized  country.  He  was  considered  among  his 
more  peaceable  neighbours,  pretty  much  as  a  gambler,  cock-lighter,  or  horse-jockey, 
would  be  regarded  at  the  present  day;  a  person,  of  course,  whose  habits  wen-  to  lie  con- 
demned, and  his  society,  in  general,  avoided,  yet  who  could  not  be  considered  as  marked 
with  the  indelible  infamy  attached  to  his  profession  where  laws  have  been  habitually 
observed.  And  their  indignation  was  awakened  against  him  upon  this  occasion,  not  so 
much  upon  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  transaction,  which  was  just  such  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  marauder,  as  that  the  violence  had  been  perpetrated  upon  a 
neighbour  against  whom  he  had  no  cause  of  quarrel, — against  a  friend  of  their  own, — 
above  all,  against  one  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  to  wdiich  clan  most  of  them  belonged.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  several  in  the  band  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  his  habitation,  and  capable  of  giving  such  directions  and 
guidance  as  soon  placed  the  whole  party  on  the  open  space  of  firm  ground  in  front  of  the 
Tower  of  Westburnflat. 
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So  spak  the  knlcht ;  the  geaunt  sen", 
Lead  forth  with  iin-,  the  sely  maidi 

Anil  male  in:  ii. i]  iche 

For  glaunsing  ec.  or  brow  bo  brent. 

Or  tin'  r   with  rose  and  lilye  blent, 
Me  lists  not  flcht  with  the. 

Romance  op  the  I'  it*  on 


k?  £^£j/Nt  ^^'  tower,  before  which  the  party  now  stood,  was  n  small  square  build- 

.*  &T*@^i$tJj    '"■-  "'   ''"'  ""'~'  .-'""lnv  ii —1 »« -t- 1- .      The'  walls  were  of  great    tliifkni'ss,  and 

the  windows,  or  >lit-  which  a  n  ed  the  purpose  of  h  indon  9,  Beemed  rather 
ij  calculated  to  afford  the  defenders  the  means  of  employing  missile  weaj - 

y.-f  /  than  for  admitting  air  or  light  to  the  apartments  within.  A  small  battle- 
i<^*^y''r^  "1  moI1t  project  id  i>\  <-r  the  wallaon  i^rvy  side,  and  afforded  farther  advantage 
of  defence  by  it-  niched  parapet,  w  ithin  which  arose  a  steep  roof,  Hanged  «  it li  grey  stones. 
A  single  turret  at  one  angle,  defended  by  a  door  studded  with  huge  iron  nails,  rose  above 
the  battlement,  and  gave  access  to  the  root'  from  within,  by  the  spiral  staircase  which  it 
enclosed.  Ii  Beemed  to  the  party  thai  their  motions  were  watched  by  some  one  con- 
cealed within  this  turret;  ami  they  were  confirmed  in  their  belief,  when,  through  .1 
narrow  loophole,  a  female  hand  was  seen  to  wave  a  handkerchief,  as  if  by  way  of  signal 
to  them.     Hobbie  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with  joy  and  eagerness. 

"  It  was  <  rrace's  hand  and  arm,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  swear  to  it  amang  a  thousand.  There 
i-  n.it  the  like  of  it  on  this  side  of  the  Lowdens  —We'll  have  her  out,  lads,  if  we  should 

carry  off  the  Tower  of  Westburnflal  stt by  stane." 

Karn-elilf.   though  he  doubted   the   possibility  of  recognising  a   fair  maiden's  hand  at 

such  a  dista ■  from  the  ej  e  of  the  h>\  er,  would  say  nothing  to  damp  bis  friend's  animated 

hopes,  and  it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  garrison. 
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The  shout  of  the  party,  and  the  winding  of  one  or  two  horns,  at  length  brought  to  a 
loophole,  which  flanked  the  entrance,  the  haggard  face  of  an  old  woman. 

"That's  the  Reiver's  mother,"  said  one  of  the  Elliots;  -she's  ten  times  waur  than 
hinisell,  and  is  wyted  for  muckle  of  the  ill  he  does  about  the  country." 

•■  Wha  are  ye  ?  What  d'ye  want  here  ?"  were  the  queries  of  the  respectable  progi 

'•  We  are  s<  iking  William  Graeme  of  Westburnflat,"  said  EarascTifF. 

"  lie's  no  at  hanie,"  returned  the  old  dame. 

"  When  did  he  leave  home  ?  "  pursued  Earnsclifi*. 

"  I  canna  tell,"  said  the  portress. 

"  When  will  he  return?"  said  Hobbie  Elliot. 

"  I  dinna  ken  naething  about  it,"  replied  the  inexorable  guardian  of  the  keep. 

"Is  there  any  body  within  the  tower  with  you  ?"  again  demanded  Earnscliff 

"  Naebody  but  mysell  and  baudrons,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Then  open  the  gate  and  admit  us,"  said  Earnscliff;  "I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  in 
search  of  the  evidence  of  a  felony." 

"  Deil  be  in  their  fingers  that  draws  a  bolt  for  ye,"  retorted  the  portress;  "for  mine 
shall  never  do  it.  Thinkna  ye  shame  o'  yoursells,  to  come  here  siecan  a  band  o'  ye,  wi' 
your  swords,  and  spears,  and  steel-caps,  to  frighten  a  lone  widow  woman?" 

"  Our  information,"  said  Earnscliff,  "  is  positive ;  we  are  seeking  goods  which  have 
been  forcibly  carried  off,  to  a  great  amount." 

"And  a  young  woman,  that's  been  cruelly  made  prisoner,  that's  worth  mair  than  a'  the 
gear,  twice  told,"  said  Hobbie. 

"  And  I  warn  you,"  continued  Earnscliff,  "  that  your  only  way  to  prove  your  son's 
innocence  is  to  give  us  quiet  admittance  to  search  the  house." 

"  And  what  will  ye  do,  if  I  carena  to  thraw  the  keys,  or  chaw  the  bolts,  or  open  the 
grate  to  sic  a  damjamfrie  ?"  said  the  old  dame  scoffingly. 

"  Force  our  way  with  the  king's  keys,  and  break  the  neck  of  every  living  soul  we  find 
in  the  house,  if  ye  dinna  gie  it  ower  forthwith  ! "  menaced  the  incensed  Hobbie. 

"  Threatened  folks  live  lang,"  said  the  hag,  in  the  same  tone  of  irony ;  "  there's  the 
iron  grate — try  your  skeel  on't,  lads — it  has  kept  out  as  gude  men  as  you,  or  now." 

So  saying,  she  laughed,  and  withdrew  from  the  aperture  through  which  she  had  held 
the  parley. 

The  besiegers  now  opened  a  serious  consultation.  The  immense  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  the  small  size  of  the  windows,  might,  for  a  time,  have  even  resisted  cannon-shot. 
The  entrance  was  secured,  first,  by  a  strong  grated  door,  composed  entirely  of  hammered 
iron,  of  such  ponderous  strength  as  seemed  calculated  to  resist  any  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  it.  "  Pinches  or  forehammers  will  never  pick  upon't,"  said  Hugh,  the 
blacksmith  of  Ringleburn ;  "ye  might  as  weel  batter  at  it  wi'  pipe-staples." 

Within  the  doorway,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  which  was  the  solid  thickness  of 
the  wall,  there  was  a  second  door  of  oak,  crossed,  both  breadth  and  lengthways,  with 
clenched  bars  of  iron,  and  studded  full  of  broad-headed  nails.  Besides  all  these  defences, 
they  were  by  no  means  confident  in  the  truth  of  the  old  dame's  assertion,  that  she  alone 
composed  the  garrison.  The  more  knowing  of  the  party  had  observed  hoof-marks  in  the 
track  by  which  they  approached  the  tower,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  several  persons 
had  very  lately  passed  in  that  direction. 

To  all  these  difficulties  was  added  their  want  of  means  for  attacking  the  place.  There 
was  no  hope  of  procuring  ladders  long  enough  to  reach  the  battlements,  and  the  windows, 
besides  being  very  narrow,  were  secured  with  iron  bars.  Scaling  was  therefore  out  of 
the  question  ;  mining  was  still  more  so,  for  want  of  tools  and  gunpowder ;  neither  were 
the  besiegers  provided  with  food,  means  of  shelter,  or  other  conveniences,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade  ;  and  there  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  a  risk  of  relief  from  some  of  the  marauder's  comrades.     Hobbie  grinded  and  gnashed 
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hi-  teeth,  as,  walking  round  the  fastness,  he  could  devise  no  means  of  making  a  forcible 
entry.  At  length  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "And  what  f. >i-  no  do  as  cur  fathers  < I i •  I  long 
syne?  1'ut  hand  to  the  work,  lads.  Lei  as  cu(  up  bushes  and  briers,  pile  them  before 
the  door  and  sel  fire  t"  them,  and  smoke  thai  auld  devil's  dam  as  if  she  were  to  be  reested 
for  bacon." 

All  immediately  closed  with  this  proposal,  and  some  went  to  work  with  swords  and 
kni\  es  to  iiii  down  the  alder  and  haw  thorn  bushes  which  grew  by  the  aide  of  the  sluggish 
stream,  many  of  which  were  sufficiently  decayed  and  dried  for  their  purpose,  while  others 
began  to  colled  them  in  a  large  stack,  properly  disposed  for  burning,  as  close  to  the  iron- 
grate  a*  they  could  be  piled.  Fire  was  speedily  obtained  from  one  of  their  pun.-,  and 
Hobbie  was  already  advancing  to  the  pile  with  a  kindled  brand,  when  the  surly  face  of 
the  robber,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  musquetoon,  were  partially  shown  at  a  shot-hole  whieh 
flanked  the  entrance.  "Mony  thanks  to  ye,"  he  said,  scoffingly,  "for  collecting  sae 
muckle  winter  eliding  for  u-:  bul  if  ye  step  a  fool  nearer  it  wi' that  hint,  it's  he  the 
dearest  Btep  ye  ever  made  in  your  days." 

■•  We'll  >une  see  that."  said  Hobbie,  advancing  fearlessly  with  the  torch. 

The  marauder  snapped  hi-  piece  at  him,  which,  fortunately  tor  our  honest  friend,  did 
nut  go  oil';  while  Earnscliff,  firing  at  the  same  moment  at  the  narrow  aperture  and  slight 
mark  afforded  by  the  robber's  face,  grazed  the  side  of  his  head  with  a  bullet.  He  had 
apparently  calculated  npon  his  posl  affording  him  mere  security,  for  he  no  sooner  felt  the 
wound,  though  a  very  slight  one,  than  he  requested  a  parley,  and  demanded  in  know 
what  they  meant  by  attacking  in  this  fashion  a  peaceable  and  honest  man,  and  shedding 
hi-  Mood  in  that  lawless  manner? 

"We  want  mho-  prisoner,"  said  Earnscliff,  "to  be  delivered  up  to  us  in  safety." 

"And  what  concern  have  yen  with  her?"  replied  the  marauder. 

"  That,"  retorted  Earnscliff,  ■'you,  who  are  detaining  her  by  force,  have  no  right  to 
inquire." 

■■  Awed.  I  think  I  can  gie  a  guess,"  said  the  robber.  "Weel,  sirs,  I  am  laith  to  enter 
int. i  deadly  feud  with  you  by  -pilling  ony  of  your  hluid.  though  Earnscliff  hasna  stopped 
to  -hed  mini — -and  he  can  hit  a  mark  to  a  groat's  breadth — so,  to  prevent  mair  skaith, 
1  am  willing  tn  deliver  up  the  prisoner,  Bince  nae  less  will  please  von." 

•■And  Ilohbic's  gear?"  cried  Simon  of  Ilackhurn.  "D'ye  think  you're  to  be  free 
t.i  plunder  the  I'auld-  and  byres  of  a  gi  ntle  Elliot,  a-  if  they  were  an  auld  will's  hen's- 
ca\ey'r" 

•■A-  I  live  by  bread."  replied  'Willie  of  Westburnflat — "As  I  live  by  bread,  I  have 
imt  a  single  cloot  o'  them  !  They're  a'  ower  the  march  lang  Syne  :  there's  no  a  horn  o' 
them  about    the  timer.      lint   I'll    see  what  01  them  can  be   gotten  back,  and    I'll    take  this 

day  twa  i\-iy^  t eel   Bobbie  at  the  Castleton  wi'  twa  friends  on  ilka  side,  and  see  to 

mak  an  agreement  about  a'  the  wrong  he  can  wyte  me  wi." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Elliot,  •■that  will  do  weel  eneiigh."  And  then  aside  to  his  kinsman, 
"Murrain  on  the  gear!  Lordsako,  man  !  say  nought  about  them.  Let  us  but  get  puir 
■  out  o'  that  auld  lullicat'-  clutches." 

••  Will  ye  gie  me  your  word.  Earnscliff,"  -aid  the  marauder,  who  still  lingered  at  the 
Bhot-hole,  "your  faith  and  troth,  with  hand  and  glove,  that   I  am  free  to  come  and  free  to 

gae,  with  five  minute-  to  open  the  grate,  and  five  minutes  to  Bteek  it  and  to  draw  the 

bolt-?   leas  winna  do.  for  they  want  crashing  -airlv,      Will  ye  do  thi-?" 

"TOU   -hall    hue  lull   time."  -aid    Earnscliff;"]    plight    my  faith    and    troth,  my  hand 

and  my  glove." 

■■  Wait    then-  a  moment,  then."  -aid   W, -tbunillal  :  "or   hear  ye,  1  wad   rather   ye  wad 

fa'  back  a  pistol-shot    from  tin-  door.      It'-   no  that   I  mistrust  your  word.  Earnscliffj   Imt 

it'-  best  to  be  sure." 

O,  friend,  thought   Hobbie  to  himself,  a-  he  drew  back,  an  I  had  you  but  on  Turner's- 

Z  2 
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holm,*  and  naebody  by  but  tw:i  honest  lads  to  see  fair  play,  I  wad  make  ye  wish  ye  bad 
broken  your  leg  ere  ye  bad  touched  beast  or  body  that  belonged  to  me! 

"  He  bas  a  white  feather  in  his  wing  tins  same  Westburnflat,  after  a',"  said  Simon  of 
Ilaekburn,  somewhat  scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender. — "He'll  ne'er  fill  his  father's 
boots." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  inner  door  of  the  tower  was  opened,  and  the  mother  of  the  free- 
booter appeared  in  the  space  betwixt  that  and  the  outer  grate  Willie  himself  was  next 
seen,  leading  forth  a  female,  and  the  old  woman,  carefully  bolting  the  grate  behind  them, 
remained  on  the  post  as  a  sort  of  sentinel. 

"  Ony  ane  or  twa  o'  ye  come  forward,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  and  take  her  frae  my  hand 
haill  and  sound." 

Hobbie  advanced  eagerly,  to  meet  his  betrothed  bride.  Earnscliff  followed  more  slowly, 
to  guard  against  treachery.  Suddenly  Hobbie  slackened  his  pace  in  the  deepest  morti- 
fication, while  that  of  Earnscliff  was  hastened  by  impatient  surprise.  It  was  not  Grace 
Armstrong  but  Miss  Isabella  Vere,  whose  liberation  had  been  effected  by  their  appear- 
ance before  the  tower. 

"Where  is  Grace?  where  is  Grace  Armstrong?"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  in  the  extremity 
of  wrath  and  indignation. 

"  Not  in  my  hands,"  answered  Westburnflat ;  "  ye  may  search  the  tower,  if  ye  mis- 
doubt me." 

"  You  false  villain,  you  shall  account  for  her,  or  die  on  the  spot,"  said  Elliot,  presenting 
his  gun. 

But  his  companions,  who  now  came  up,  instantly  disarmed  him  of  his  weapon,  exclaim- 
ing, all  at  once,  "  Hand  and  glove !  faith  and  troth !  Haud  a  care,  Hobbie  ;  we  maun 
keep  our  faith  wi'  Westburnflat,  were  he  the  greatest  rogue  ever  rode." 

Thus  protected,  the  outlaw  recovered  his  audacity,  which  had  been  somewhat  daunted 
by  the  menacing  gesture  of  Elliot. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  sirs,"  he  said,  "  and  I  look  to  have  nae  wrang  amang  ye.  If 
this  is  no  the  prisoner  ye  sought,"  he  said,  addressing  Earnscliff,  "ye'li  render  her  back 
to  me  again.     I  am  answerable  for  her  to  those  that  aught  her." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Earnscliff,  protect  me  !"  said  Miss  Vere  clinging  to  her  deliverer  ; 
"  do  not  you  abandon  one  whom  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  abandoned." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  whispered  Earnscliff,  "  I  will  protect  you  witli  my  life."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Westburnflat,  "  Villain  ! "  he  said,  "  how  dared  you  insult  this  lady  ?" 

"  For  that  matter,  Earnscliff,"  answered  the  freebooter,  "  I  can  answer  to  them  that 
has  better  right  to  ask  me  than  you  have ;  but  if  you  come  with  an  armed  force,  and  take 
her  awa'  from  them  that  her  friends  lodged  her  wi',  how  will  you  answer  that  ? — But  it's 
your  ain  affair — Nae  single  man  can  keep  a  tower  against  twenty — A'  the  men  o'  the 
Mearns  downa  do  mair  than  they  dow." 

"He  lies  most  falsely,"  said  Isabella;  "he  carried  me  off  by  violence  from  my  father." 

"Maybe  he  only  wanted  ye  to  think  sae,  hinny,"  replied  the  robber;  "but  it's  nae 
business  o'  mine,  let  it  be  as  it  may. — So  ye  winna  resign  her  back  to  me  ?  " 

"Back  to  you,  fellow  !  Surely  no,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "I  will  protect  Miss  Vere, 
and  escort  her  safely  wherever  she  is  pleased  to  be  conveyed." 

"  Ay,  ay,  maybe  you  and  her  hae  settled  that  already,"  said  Willie  of  Westburnflat. 

"And  Grace?"  interrupted  Hobbie,  shaking  himself  loose  from  the  friends  who  had 
been  preaching  to  him  the  sanctity  of  the  safe-conduct,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  free- 
booter had  ventured  from  his  tower, — "  Where's  Grace  ?"  and  he  rushed  on  the  marauder, 
sword  in  hand. 

*  There  is  a  level  meadow  on  the  very  margin  of  the  two  kingdoms,  called  Turner's-holm,  just  where  the  brook  called 
Crissop  joins  the  Liddel.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  as  being  a  place  frequently  assigned  for  tourneys,  during  the 
ancient  Border  times. 
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Westbnrnflat,  tlm<  pressed,  after  culling  out,  "Godsake,  Hobbie,  hear  me  a  gliffl" 
fairly  turned  his  back  and  fled.  His  mother  Btood  ready  to  open  and  -hut  the  ;_'r:it<- :  but 
Hobbie  Btruck  al  the  freebooter  as  he  entered,  with  so  much  force,  thai  the  sword  made 

a  considerable  defl  in  the  lintel  of  the  vaulted  (lour,  which  is  Mill  shown  as  a  me rial 

nt'  the  superior  strength  of  those  "  ho  I i %  ed  in  the  days  of  yore.  Ere  Hobbie  could  repeal 
the  blow,  the  door  was  shut  and  secured,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  com- 
panions, who  were  now  preparing  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Westbnrnflat.  They  insisted 
upon  his  ace panying  them  in  their  return. 

■•  Y.-  hae  broken  truce  already,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle;  "an  we  takna  the  better 
care,  yell  play  mair  gowk's  tricks.  and  make  yoursell  the  laughing-stock  of  the  hail] 
country,  besides  having  your  friends  charged  with  slaughter  under  trust.  Bide  till  the 
meeting  at  Castleton,  as  ye  hae  greed;  and  if  he  disna  make  ye  amends,  then  well  hue 
it  out  o'  his  heart's  blood.  Bui  lei  us  gang  reasonably  to  wark  and  keep  our  tryst,  and 
I'se  warrant  we  gi  t  hack  Grace,  and  the  kye  an'  a'." 

This  cold-blooded  reasoning  went  ill  down  with  the  unfortunate  lover;  but,  as  lie  could 
only  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  on  their  own  terms,  he  was 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  notions  of  good  faith  and  regular  procedure. 

Earnscliff  now  requested  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  party  to  convey  Miss  Vere  to 
her  father's  castle  of  Ellieslaw,  to  which  she  was  peremptory  in  desiring  to  be  conducted. 
This  was  readily  granted  :  and  five  or  six  young  men  agreed  to  attend  him  as  an  escort. 

Hobbie  was  n fthe  number.     Almost  heart-broken  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  his 

final  disappointment,  he  returned  moodilj  home  to  take  such  measures  as  he  could  for  the 
nance  and   protection  of  hi-  family,  and  to  arrange1  with  his  neighbours  the  farther 

steps  which -I Id  be  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  Grace  Armstrong.     The  rest  of  the 

party  dispersed  in  different  directions,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  morass.  The 
outlaw  and  his  mother  watched  them  from  the  tower,  until  they  entirely  disappeared. 
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I    left  my  ladye's  bower  last  night— 
li  was  clad  in  wreaths  of  snaw, — 
I'll  seek  it  when  tlie  sun  is  bright, 
And  sweet  the  roses  blaw. 

Old  Ballad. 
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^35r^  ^CENSED  at  what  he  deemed  the  coldness  of  his  friends,  in  a  cause 

Y%£  f  iB?*  ^  which  interested  him  so  nearly,  Hobbie  had  shaken  himself  free  of  their 

,-;  fe J&SCS'W.  company,  ;l111'  ";|S  now  on   his  solitary  road   homeward. 

•4,     &Mkm^&'  ^oun^er  t'"-'1-'  •"  sai^  'ie>  as  he  spurred  impatiently  his  over-fatigued  and 

'.stumbling  Ik  use;   "thou  art  like  a' the  rest  o'  them.     Hae  I  not  bred 


The  fiend 
over-fa 
■  thou  art  like  a'  the  rest  o'  them. 
'  thee,  and  fed  thee,  and  dressed  thee  wi'  mine  ain  hand,  and  wouldst 
thou  snapper  now  and  break  my  neck  at  my  utmost  need?  But  thou'rt  e'en  like  the 
lave — tlie  farthest  offo'  them  u'  is  my  cousin  ten  times  removed,  and  day  or  night  I  wad 
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served  them  wi' my  best  blood ;  and  now,  1  1 1 ■  i n k  they  shew  tnair  regard  to  the 
common  thief  of  Westburnflal  than  to  1 1 1.  i r  ain  kinsman.  Bui  I  should  see  the 
now  in  Eeugh-foot — Wae's  me!"  he  continued,  recollecting  himself,  "there  will  neither 
coal  nor  candle-light  shine  in  the  Heugh-fool  ony  mairl  An  it  werena  for  my  mother 
and  sisters,  and  poor  Grace,  1  could  find  in  my  heart  to  set  spurs  to  di<-  beast,  and  loup 
ower  the  scaur  into  the  water  to  make  an  end  o't  a'." — In  this  disconsolate  mood  he 
turned  bis  horse's  bridle  towards  the  cottage  in  which  his  family  had  found  refuge. 

A-  hi-  approached  tin-  door,  he  heard  whispering  ami  tittering  amongst  his  sisters. 
"  I'll'  deevil's  in  the  women," said  poor  Hobbie;  "they  would  nicker,  ami  laugh,  and 
giggle,  if  their  best  friend  was  Him:  a  corp  ami  yet  I  am  glad  they  can  keep  up  their 
hearts  sae  weel,  poor  silly  things:  hut  the  dirdum  fa's  mi  me,  to  1m-  sure,  ami  no  on 
them." 

While  hi-  thus  meditated,  lie  was  .-ngagi-d  in  tautening  up  his  horse  in  a  shed.  "Thou 
maun  do  without  horse-sheet  and  surcingle  now,  lad."  he  said,  addressing  the  animal ; 
••  von  ami  me  hae  had  a  downcome  alike  ;  we  had  hrtti  r  hae  fa'en  in  the  deepi  sf  | >• »« > I  o' 

Tan 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  youngest  of  his  sisters,  who  came  running  out,  and,  speaking 
in  a  constrained  voice,  a-  it'  to  -title  some  emotion,  called  out  to  him,  "What  are  ye 

doing  there,  Hobbie,  fiddling  about   the  naig,  and  there's  ane  frae  Cumberland  I n 

waiting  here  for  you  this  hour  and  mair  ?     1  taste  j  e  in,  man  ;  I'll  take  off  tin-  saddle." 

••  Ane  frae  Cumberland !"  exclaimed  Elliot;  and  putting  the  bridle  of  bis  horse  into 

the  hand  of  his  sister,  he  rii-hed    into   the   cottage.      "  Where   is  he?   where    is   he?"   he. 

d.  glancing  eagerly  around,  and  seeing  only  females;  "  Did  In-  bring  news  of 

t .  i  ace  ':" 

■■  Hi-  doughtna  hide  an  instant  langer,"  said  the  elder  sister,  still  with  a  suppressed 
laugh. 

••  limit  tie.  bairns! "said  tin-  old  lady,  with  something  of  a  good-humoured  reproof, 
hi.uldna  vex  your  bill)  Hobbie  that  way. — Look  round,  my  bairn,  and  see  it'  there 
isna  am-  lure  mair  than  ye  hit  this  morning." 

Hobbie  looked  eagerly  round.     ••  There's  you,  and  tin-  three  titties." 

••  Th  re's  four  of  us  now,  Hobbie,  lad,"  said  tin-  youngest,  who  at  this  moment 
entered. 

In  an  instant  Hobbie  had  in  his  arms  Grace  Armstrong,  who,  with  one  of  his  sister's 
plaids  around  her,  had  passed  unnoticed  at  his  first  entrance.  "  How  dared  you  do  this?" 
-aid  Hobbie. 

••  It  wa-na  my   fault,"  said  (Iran-,  endeavouring  to  cover  her  face  with    her  hands  to 

hide  at  once  her  blushes,  and  escape  the  storm  of  hearty  kisses  with  which  her  bridegri i 

punished  her  Bimple  stratagem, — "  It  wasna  my  fault,  Hobbie;  ye  should  kiss  Jeanie  and 
the  rest  o'  them,  for  they  hae  the  wyte  o't." 

■■  Ami  so  I  will." -aid  Hobbie,  and  embraced  ami  kissed  his  sisters  and  grandmother 
a  hundred  time-,  while  the  whole  party  half-laughed,  half-cried,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
joy.  "I  am  the  happiest  man,"  -aid  Hobbie,  throwing  himself  down  on  a  seat,  almost 
exhausted, — "  1  am  tin-  happiest  man  in  tin-  world!" 

"  Then,  O  my  dear  bairn,"  -aid  the  good  old  dame,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  teaching 
her  lessons  of  religion  at  those  moments  when  the  in-art  was  best  open  to  receive  it, — 
••  Then,  <  >  my  son,  -jIm-  praise  to  Him  that  brings  smiles  out  o'  tears  and  joy  out  o' grief, 
as  He  brought  light  out  o' darkne-s.  and  the  world  out  o'  naething.  Was  it  not  my 
word,  that  if  ye  could  say  Ilts  will  be  done,  ye  might  ha.-  cause  to  say  His  name  be 
praised  ?" 

•■  It  was — it  was  your  word,  grannie;  and  I  do  praise  Him  for  His  mercy,  and  for 
leaving  me  a  good  parent  when  my  ain  were  gane,"said  honest  Hobbie,  taking  her  hand, 
"  that  put-  mi  in  mind  to  think  of  Him.  baith  in  happiness  ami  distress." 
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There  was  a  solemn  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes  employed  in  the  exercise  of  mental 
devotion,  which  expressed,  in  purity  and  sincerity,  the  gratitude  of  the  affectionate 
family  to  that  Providence  who  had  unexpectedly  restored  to  their  embraces  the  friend 
whom  they  had  lost. 

Ilobbie's  first  inquiries  were  concerning  the  adventures  which  Grace  had  undergone. 
They  were  told  at  length,  but  amounted  in  substance  to  this: — That  sihe  was  awaked  by 
the  noise  which  the  ruffians  made  in  breaking  into  the  house,  and  by  the  resistance  made 
by  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  which  was  soon  overpowered  ;  that,  dressing  herself  hastily, 
she  ran  down  stairs,  and  having  seen,  in  the  scuffle.  Westburnflat's  vizard  drop  off, 
imprudently  named  him  by  his  name,  and  besought  him  fur  mercy;  that  the  ruffian 
instantly  stopped  her  mouth,  dragged  her  from  the  house,  and  placed  her  on  horseback, 
behind  one  of  his  associates. 

"  I'll  break  the  accursed  neck  of  him,"  said  Hobbie,  "  if  there  werena  another  Graeme 
in  the  land  but  hirusell ! " 

She  proceeded  to  say,  that  she  was  carried  southward  along  with  the  party,  and  the 
spoil  which  they  drove  before  them,  until  they  had  crossed  the  Border.  Suddenly  a 
person,  known  to  her  as  a  kinsman  of  Westbumflat,  came  riding  very  fast  after  the 
marauders,  and  told  their  leader,  that  his  cousin  had  learnt  from  a  sure  hand  that  no 
luck  would  come  of  it,  unless  the  lass  was  restored  to  her  friends.  After  some  discussion, 
the  chief  of  the  party  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Grace  was  placed  behind  her  new  guardian, 
who  pursued  in  silence,  and  with  great  speed,  the  least  frequented  path  to  the  Heugh-foot, 
and  ere  evening  closed,  set  down  the  fatigued  and  terrified  damsel  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  dwelling  of  her  friends.  Many  and  sincere  were  the  congratulations  which 
passed  on  all  sides. 

As  these  emotions  subsided,  less  pleasing  considerations  began  to  intrude  themselves. 

"  This  is  a  miserable  place  for  ye  a',"  said  Hobbie,  looking  around  him  ;  "  I  can  sleep 
weel  eneugh  mysell  outby  beside  the  naig,  as  I  hae  done  mony  a  lang  night  on  the  hills  ; 
but  how  ye  are  to  put  yoursells  up,  I  canna  see !  And  what's  waur,  I  canna  mend  it ; 
and  what's  waur  than  a',  the  morn  may  come,  and  the  day  after  that,  without  your  being 
a  bit  better  off." 

"  It  was  a  cowardly  cruel  thing,"  said  one  of  the  sisters,  looking  round,  "  to  harry  a 
puir  family  to  the  bare  wa's  this  gate." 

"  And  leave  us  neither  stirk  nor  stot,"  said  the  youngest  brother,  who  now  entered, 
"  nor  sheep  nor  lamb,  nor  aught  that  eats  grass  and  corn." 

"  If  they  had  onv  quarrel  wi'  us,"  said  Harry,  the  second  brother,  "  were  we  na  ready 
to  have  fought  it  out  ?  And  that  we  should  have  been  a'  frae  hame,  too, — ane  and  a' 
upon  the  hill — Odd,  an  we  had  been  at  hame,  Will  Gramme's  staniach  shouldna  hae  wanted 
its  morning  ;  but  it's  biding  him,  is  it  na,  Hobbie?" 

"  Our  neighbours  hae  taen  a  day  at  the  Castleton  to  gree  wi'  him  at  the  sight  o'  men," 
said  Hobbie,  mournfully ;  "  they  behoved  to  have  it  a'  their  ain  gate,  or  there  was  nae 
help  to  be  got  at  their  hands." 

"  To  gree  wi'  him!"  exclaimed  both  his  brothers  at  once,  "after  siccan  an  act  of 
stouthrife  as  hasna  been  heard  o'  in  the  country  since  the  auld  riding  days!" 

"  Very  true,  billies,  and  my  blood  was  e'en  boiling  at  it ;  but the  sight  o'  Grace 

Armstrong  has  settled  it  brawl  v." 

"  But  the  stocking,  Hobbie?"  said  John  Elliot;  '-we're  utterly  ruined.  Harry  and 
I  hae  been  to  gather  what  was  on  the  outby  land,  and  there's  scarce  a  cloot  left. 
I  kenna  how  we're  to  carry  on — We  maun  a'  gang  to  the  wars,  I  think.  Westburnflat 
hasna  the  means,  e'en  if  he  had  the  will,  to  make  up  our  loss ;  there's  nae  mends  to  be 
got  out  o'  him,  but  what  ye  take  out  o'  his  banes.  Hi-  lias  na  a  four-tooted  creature  but 
the  vicious  blood  thing  he  rides  on,  and  that's  sair  trashed  wi'  his  night  wark.  We  are 
ruined  stoop  and  roop." 
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1 1. .l,i,i,-  cast  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace  Armstrong,  who  returned  it  with  u  downcast 
look  and  a  gentle  sigh. 

•■  Dinna  be  cast  down,  bairns,"  said  the  grandmother,  "we  hae  gude  friends  that 
winna  forsake  us  in  adversity.  There's  sir  Thomas  Kittleloof  is  my  third  consin  bj  the 
mother's  side,  and  he  has  come  by  a  hantle  siller,  and  been  made  a  knight-baronet  into 
the  bargain,  for  being  ane  o'  the  commissioners  al  the  Union." 

••  He  wadna  gie  a  bodle  to  save  as  frae  famishing,"  said  Bobbie:  "  and,  if  he  did,  the 
bread  thai  I  bought  wi't  would  stick  in  my  throat,  when  1  thought  it  was  pari  of  the 
price  of  puir  auld  Scotland's  crown  and  independence." 

••  Tli«  re's  the  Laird  o'  Dunder,  ane  o1  the  auldest  families  in  Tiviotdale." 

-  He's  in  the  tolbooth,  mother — he's  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Louden  for  a  thousand  merk 
he  borrowed  from  Saunders  Wyliecoat  the  writer." 

•■  Poor  man  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elliot,  ••  can  we  no  send  him  something,  Hobbie?" 

■•  Y,-  forget,  grannie,  ye  forgel  we  want  help  oursells,"  said  Hobbie,  somewhat 
l„-,'\  ishly. 

"Troth  .li.l  I,  hinny," replied  the  good-natured  lady,  "just  at  the  instant;  it's  sae 
natural  to  think  on  ane's  blude  relations  before  themsells.  —  But  there's  young 
Earnscliff." 

•■  He  lias  ower  little  o'  his  ain ;  and  si. Tan  a  name  to  keen  up,  it  wad  be  a  shame," 
sai.l  Hobbie,  "  to  burden  him  wi'  our  distress.  And  I'll  tell  ye,  grannie,  itl  needless  to 
sit  rhyming  ower  the  style  of  a'  your  kith,  kin,  ami  allies,  as  if  there  was  a  charm  in 
their  braw  names  to  do  us  good;  the  grandees  hae  forgotten  us,  and  those  of  our  ain 
degree  hae  just  little  eneugh  to  gang  on  wi' themsells ;  ne'er  a  friend  hae  we  that  can, 
or  will,  help  us  to  stock  the  farm  again." 

"  Then,  Hobbie,  we  maun  trust  in  Him  that  can  raise  up  friends  and  fortune  out  o' 
the  bare  n ■,  as  they  say." 

Hobbie  sprung  upon  his  feet.  "  Ye  are  right,  grannie!"  he  exclaimed;  "ye  are  right. 
I  do  ken  a  friend  on  the  bare  moor,  that  baith  can  and  will  help  us — -The  turns  o'  this 
day  ha.-  dung  m_\  head  clean  hirdie-girdie.  I  left  as  muckle  gowd  lying  on  Mucklestane- 
Moor  this  morning  as  would  plenish  the  house  and  stock  the  Heugh-foot  twice  ower, 
and  1  am  certain  sur,'  Elshie  wadna  grudge  us  the  use  of  it." 

■•  Elshie  !"  -aid  his  grandmother  in  astonishment ;  "  what  Elshie  do  you  mean  ?" 

••  What  Elshie  .should  I  mean,  but  canny  Elshie,  the  Wight  o'  Mucklestane?"  replied 
Hobbie. 

■■  <i,»l  forfend,  my  bairn,  you  should  gang  to  fetch  water  out  <>'  broken  cisterns,  or 
seek  for  relief  frae  them  that  deal  wi'  the  Evil  One!  There  was  never  luck  in  their 
gifts,  n,>r  grace  in  their  paths.  And  the  hail]  country  kens  that  body  Elshie's  an  onco 
man.  ( i,  if  there  «  as  the  law,  and  the  douce  quiet  administration  of  justice,  that  makes 
a  kingdom  flourish  in  righteousness,  the  like  o'  them  suldna  1»l  suffered  to  live  I  The 
wizard  and  the  witch  are  the  abomination  and  the  evil  thing  in  the  land." 

■•Troth,  mother,"  answered  Hobbie,  "ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  but  I  am  in  the  mind 
that  witch,-  and  warlock-  ha\,-na  hall' the  power  they  had  lang  syne  ;  at  least,  sure  am  I, 
that  ae  ill-deviser,  like  auld  Ellieslaw,  or  ae  ill-doer,  like  that  d — d  villain  Westburnfiat, 

i-  a  greater  plague  and  al rination  in  a  country-side  than  a  hail!  curnie  o'  the  warst 

witches  that  ever  .apere.l  on  a  broom-stick,  or  played  cantrips  on  Fastern's  E'en.    It  wad 

been  lang  or  Elshie  had   burnt   down    my  house  and  harns,  and  I  am  determined  to 

try  if  he  will  do  aught  to  build  them  op  again.    Il.'s  weel  kend  a  skilfu'  man  ower  a'  the 

country,  a-  far  as  BrOUgh  under  Stamina.-." 

•■  Bidea  we,-,  my  bairn  :  mind  hi-  benefits  havena  thriven  wi'  a'  body.  Jock  Howden 
died  ,,'  the  very  same  disorder  Elshie  pretended  to  cure  him  of,  about  the  fa'  o'  the  leaf; 

and  though  he  helped  l.aiiil.-ide's  cow  w eel  out  o'  the  moor-ill,  yet  the  loiipiiig-ill'.-  been 

Bairer  amang  his  sheep  than  ony  season  before.     And  then  I  have  heard  he  uses  sic 
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words  abusing  human  nature,  that's  like  a  fleeing  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  and  ye  mind 
yi  said  yoursell,  the  first  time  ye  ever  saw  him,  that  he  was  mair  like  a  bogle  than  a 
living  thing." 

"  Hout,  mother,"  said  Ilobbie,  "  Elshie's  no  that  bad  a  chield ;  he's  a  grewsome 
spectacle  for  a  crooked  disciple,  to  be  sure,  and  a  rough  talker,  but  his  bark  iswaur  than 
his  bite  ;  sac,  if  I  had  anes  something  to  eat,  for  I  havena  had  a  morsel  ower  my  throat 
this  day,  I  wad  streek  mysell  down  for  twa  or  three  hours  aside  the  beast,  and  be  on  and 
awa  to  Mucklestane  wi'  the  first  ,-kreigh  o'  morning." 

"  And  what  for  no  the  night,  Hobbie,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  will  ride  wi'  ye?" 

"  My  naig  is  tired,"  said  Hobbie. 

"  Ye  may  take  mine,  then,"  said  John. 

"  But  I  am  a  wee  thing  wearied  mysell." 

"You  wearied?"  said  Harry;  "shame  on  ye!  I  have  kend  ye  keep  the  saddle 
four-and-twenty  hours  thegither,  and  ne'er  sic  a  word  as  weariness  in  your  wame." 

"  The  night's  very  dark,"  said  Ilobbie,  rising  and  looking  through  the  casement  of  the 
cottage;  "and,  to  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  deil,  though  Elshie's  a  real  honest  fallow, 
yet  somegate  I  would  rather  take  day-light  wi'  me  when  I  gang  to  visit  him." 

This  frank  avowal  put  a  stop  to  farther  argument ;  and  Hobbie,  having  thus  com- 
promised matters  between  the  rashness  of  his  brother's  counsel,  and  the  timid  cautions 
which  he  received  from  his  grandmother,  refreshed  himself  with  such  food  as  the  cottage 
afforded ;  and,  after  a  cordial  salutation  all  round,  retired  to  the  shed,  and  stretched 
himself  beside  his  trusty  palfrey.  His  brothers  shared  between  them  some  trusses  of 
clean  straw,  disposed  in  the  stall  usually  occupied  by  old  Annaple's  cow  ;  and  the  females 
arranged  themselves  for  repose  as  well  as  the  accommodations  of  the  cottage  would 
permit. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  Hobbie  arose ;  and,  having  rubbed  down  and  saddled 
his  horse,  he  set  forth  to  Mucklestane-moor.  He  avoided  the  company  of  either  of  his 
brothers,  from  an  idea  that  the  Dwarf  was  most  propitious  to  those  who  visited  him 
alone. 

"  The  creature,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  went  along,  "  is  no  neighbourly ;  ae  body  at 
a  time  is  fully  mair  than  he  weel  can  abide.  I  wonder  if  he's  looked  out  o'  the  crib  o' 
him  to  gather  up  the  bag  o'  siller.  If  he  hasna  done  that,  it  will  hue  been  a  braw  windfa' 
for  somebody,  and  I'll  be  finely  flung.  Come,  Tarras,"  said  he  to  his  horse,  striking  him 
at  the  same  time  with  his  spur,  "  make  mair  fit,  man  ;  we  maun  be  first  on  the  field  if 
we  can." 

He  was  now  on  the  heath,  which  began  to  be  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  ;  the  gentle  declivity  which  he  was  descending  presented  him  a  distinct,  though 
distant  view  of  the  Dwarf's  dwelling.  The  door  opened,  and  Hobbie  witnessed  with  his 
own  eyes  that  phenomenon  which  he  had  frequently  heard  mentioned.  Two  human 
figures  (if  that  of  the  Dwarf  could  be  termed  such)  issued  from  the  solitary  abode  of  the 
Recluse,  and  stood  as  if  in  converse  together  in  the  open  air.  The  taller  form  then 
stooped,  as  if  taking  something  up  which  lay  beside  the  door  of  the  hut,  then  both  moved 
forward  a  little  way,  and  again  halted,  as  in  deep  conference.  All  Hobbie's  superstitious 
terrors  revived  on  witnessing  this  spectacle.  That  the  Dwarf  would  open  his  dwelling 
to  a  mortal  guest,  was  as  improbable  as  that  any  one  would  choose  voluntarily  to  be  his 
nocturnal  visiter ;  and,  under  full  conviction  that  he  beheld  a  wizard  holding  intercourse 
with  his  familiar  spirit,  Hobbie  pulled  in  at  once  his  breath  and  his  bridle,  resolved  not 
to  incur  the  indignation  of  either  by  a  hasty  intrusion  on  their  conference.  They  were 
probably  aware  of  his  approach,  for  he  had  not  halted  for  a  moment  before  the  Dwarf 
returned  to  his  cottage ;  and  the  taller  figure  who  had  accompanied  him,  glided  round 
the  enclosure  of  the  garden,  and  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
Ilobbie. 
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••  Saw  ever  mortal  the  like  o'  that  !*'  said  Elliot :  but  my  case  is  di  sperate,  sae,  if  he 
were  Beelzebub  himsell,  I'se  venture  down  the  brae  on  him." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  assumed  courage,  he  slackened  his  pace,  when,  uearrj  upon 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  last  Been  the  tall  figure,  he  discerned,  as  it  lurking  among 
the  long  heather,  a  small  black  rough-looking  object,  like  a  terrier  <  1  <  >.lz-. 

■•  He  has  nae  dog  thai  ever  I  heard  of,"  said  Hobbie,"but  mony  a  deil  about  his 
hand — Lord  forgie  me  for  saying  ric  a  word  ! — It  keeps  its  grand,  be  whal  it  like — I'm 
judging  it's  a  badger;  but  whae  kens  whal  shapes  thae  bogles  will  take  to  fright  a  body? 
it  will  maybe  Btart  up  like  a  lion  or  a  crocodile  when  I  come  nearer.  Pse  e'en  drive  a 
stane  :it  it,  for  if  it  change  it-  shape  when  I'm  ower  near,  Tarras  will  never  stand  it  ■, 
and  it  will  be  ower  muckle  to  hae  him  and  the  deil  to  light  wi'  baith  nt  ance." 

He  therefore  cautiously  threw  a  stone  at  the  object,  which  continued  motionless. 
"  It's  nae  living  thing,  after  a',"  said  Hobbie,  approaching,  "but  the  very  bag  o' siller  he 
flung  out  o'  the  window  yesterday  !  and  that  other  queer  lang  ereature  has  just  brought 
it  sae  muckle  farther  on  the  way  to  me.     He  then  advanced  and  lifted  the  heavy  fur 

I Ii.  which  was  quite  full  of  gold.  "Mercy  on  us!"  said  Hobbie,  whose  heart  fluttered 

lee  at  the  re\  i\  al  of  his  hopes  and  prospects  in  life,  and  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  assistance  was  afforded  him  -"  Mercy  on  us !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  touch 
what  has  been  sae  lately  in  the  claws  of  something  uo  canny.  I  carina  -hake  mysell  loose 
o'  the  belief  that  there  has  been  some  jookery  paukery  of  Satan'-  in  a' this;  but  1  am 
determined  to  conduct  mysell  like  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  come  o't  wdiat 
will." 

lie  advanced  accordingly  to  the  cottage  door,  and  having  knocked  repeatedly  without 
receiving  any  answer,  he  at  length  elevated  his  voice  and  addressed  the  inmate  of  the 
hut.  "  Kl-hie!  Father  Kl-hie  !  I  ken  ye're  within  doors,  and  wauking,  for  I  saw  ye  at 
the  door-cheek  as  I  cam  ower  the  bent ;  will  ye  come  out  and  speak  just  a  gliff  to  ane 
that  has  mony  thank-  to  gie  ye? — It  was  a'  true  ye  tell'd  me  about  Westburnflat ;  but 
he's  -cut  back  Grace  safe  and  skaithless,  sae  there's  nae  ill  happened  yet  but  what  may 
be  suffered  or  sustained.  Wad  ye  but  conn-  out  a  gliff,  man,  or  but  say  ye're  listening? 
!.  since  ye  winna  answer,  I'se  e'en  proceed  wi'  my  tale.    Ye  see  I  hae  been  thinking 

it  wad  Im-  a  -air  thing  on  twa  young  folk,  like  Grace  and to  put  affour  marriage  for 

mony  years  till  I  was  abroad  and  came  back  again  wi' some  gear:  and  they  say  folk 

mamma  take  booty  in  the  war-  a-  they  did  lang  Syne,  and  the  queen's  pay  is  a  sma' 
matter:   there's    nae   gathering   gear   on    that — and   then    m\    grandame's    auld— and    my 

sisters  wad  -it  peengin'  at  the  ingle-side  for  want  o'  me  to  ding  them  about — and 
Man i -el ill',  or  the  neighbourhood,  or  maybe  your  ain  sell,  Elshie,  might  want  some  jmkkI 
turn  that  Hob  Elliot  could  do  ye — and  it'-  a  pity  that  the  auld  house  o'  the  Heugh-foot, 

ahould  be  wrecked  a'thegither.     Sae  I  was  thinking but  deil  hae  me,  that  I  Bhould 

u ■,"  continued  he,  cheeking  himself,  "if  I  can  bring  mysell  to  ask  a  favour  of  ane 
that  winna  sae  muckle  a-  ware  a  word  on  me.  to  tell  me  if  he  hears  me  speaking  till 
him." 

■•  Say  what  thou  wilt — do  what  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  Dwarf  from  his  cabin,  "but 
begonej  and  leave  me  at  peace." 

"  Wed.  wed,"  replied  Elliot,  "since  ye  are  willing  to  hear  me,  I'se  make  my  tale 
short.  Since  ye  arc  ,-ae  kind  08  to  -ay  ye  arc  content  to  lend  me  as  muckle  siller  as  will 
stock  ami  plenish  the  Heugh-foot,  I  am  content,  on  my  part,  to  accept  the  courtesy  wi' 
mony  kind  thanks  :  and  troth,  I  think  it  w  ill  be  a-  -ale  in  my  hand-  as  yours,  if  ye  leal  e 
it  flung  about  in  that  gate  for  the  first  loon  body  to  lift,  forbye  the  ri-k  o'  bad  neighbours 
that  can  win  through  Bteekit  door-  and  lockfast  places,  as  I  can  tell  to  my  cost.  I  say, 
since  •  muckle  consideration  for  me,  I'se  be  blithe  to  accept  your  kindness;  and 

in-,  mother  and  me  i-he'-  a  liferenter,  and  I  am  Bar,  o'  the  lands  o' Wideopen)  would 

grant   you   a    wadset,    or    an    heritable   bond,    for   the   siller,    and    to   paj    the   annual-rent 
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half-yearly  ;  and  Saumli  :rs  AVyliecoat  to  draw  the  bond,  and  you  to  be  at  nae  charge  \vi' 

tin1  writings." 

"  Cut  short  thy  jargon,  and  begone,"  said  the  Dwarf;  "thy  loquacious  bull-headed 
honesty  makes  thee  a  more  intolerable  plague  than  the  light-fingered  courtier  who  would 

take  a  man's  all  without  troubling  him  with  either  thanks,  explanation,  or  apology. 
Hence.  1  say,  thou  art  one  of  those  tame  slaves  whose  word  is  as'good  as  their  bond. 
Keep  the  money,  principal  and  interest,  until  I  demand  it  of  thee." 

"But,"  continued  the  pertinacious  Borderer,  "we  are  a'  life-like  and  death-like, 
Elshie,  and  there  really  should  be  some  black  andVhitc  on  this  transaction.  Sac  just 
make  me  a  minute,  or  missive,  in  ony  form  ye  like,  and  I'se  write  it  fair  ower,  and 
subscribe  it  before  famous  witnesses.  Only,  Elshie,  I  wad  wuss  ye  to  pit  naething  in't 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  salvation  ;  for  I'll  hae  tin'  minister  to  read  it  ower,  and  it 
wad  only  be  exposing  yoursell  to  nac  purpose.  And  now  I'm  ganging  awa.  for  ye'll  he 
wearied  o'  my  cracks,  and  I  am  wearied  wi'  cracking  without  an  answer — and  I'se  bring 
ye  a  bit  o'  bride's-cake  ane  o'  thae  days,  and  maybe  bring  Grace  to  see  you.  Ye  wad  like 
to  see  Grace,  man,  for  as  dour  as  ye  are — Eh,  Lord !  I  wish  he  may  be  weel,  that  was  a 
sair  grane  !  or,  maybe  he  thought  I  was  speaking  of  heavenly  grace,  and  no  of  Grace 
Armstrong.  Poor  man,  I  am  very  doubtfu'  o'  his  condition ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  as 
kind  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  son,  and  a  queer-looking  father  I  wad  hae  had,  if  that  had 
been  e'en  sae." 

Ilobbie  now  relieved  his  benefactor  of  his  presence,  and  rode  blithely  home  to  display 
his  treasure,  and  consult  upon  the  means  of  repairing  the  damage  which  his  fortune  had 
sustained  through  the  aggression  of  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westburnflat. 


T«=*r 


/•!i',~- 


Three  ruffians  seized  me  yester  morn, 

t  forlorn ; 
They  choked  mj  cries  with  wicked  might, 
And  bound  me  "ii  a  palfrey  white: 

LOt  tell  what  men  they  be. 

CBRIBTABELLB. 


^.v.^/^HF.  course  of  our  story  must  here  revert  a  little,  to  detail  the  cir- 
jf^nfc1*'  .  uni-iiiiH.  ~  which  had  placed  Miss  Verein  the  unpleasant  situation  from 
£, -  /■  H|>  x.  -  v.  hii-h  -In-  was  unexpectedly,  and  indeed  unintentionally  liberated,  by  the 
^•*^J»)!l  ^j  :il'!"';ir:"" '''  "'  Earnacliflf  and  Elliot,  with  their  friends  and  followers 
Uft ^rTT^v^*  iflbefore  the  Tower  of  Westburnffat. 
SV3*»v^<\  ^  On  the  morning  preceding  the  night  in  which  Hobble's  house  was 
plundered  and  burnt,  Miss  Vere  was  requested  by  her  father  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
through  a  distant  pari  of  the  romantic  grounds  which  lay  round  his  castle  of  Ellieslaw. 
••  To  hear  was  ti>  obey,"  in  the  true  stj  le  of  ( >riental  despotism  ;  but  Isabella  trembled  in 
silenc.-  while  -lie  followed  her  father  through  rough  paths,  now  winding  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  now  ascending  the  cliffs  which  serve  for  its  banks.  A  single  servant,  selected 
perhaps  for  his  stupidity,  was  the  only  person  who. attended  them.  From  her  father's 
silence,  Isabella  little  doubted  that  he  had  chosen  this  distant  and  sequestered  scene  to 
resume  the  argument  which  they  had  so  frequently  maintained  upon  the  subject  of  Sir 
lick's  addresses,  and  that  he  was  meditating  in  what  manner  he  should  most 
effectually  impress  npon  her  the  necessity  of  receiving  him  a-  her  suitor.  But  her  feat 
jeemed  for  seme  time  to  be  unfounded.  The  only  sentences  which  her  father  from  time 
to  time  addressed  to  her,  respect*  d  the  beauties  of  the  ro ntic  landscape  through  which 
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il.i  v  strolled,  and  which  varied  its  features  at  everystep.  To  these  observations,  although 
they  seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  occupied  by  more  gloomy  as  well  as  more  important 
cares,  Isabella  endeavoured  to  answer  in  a  manner  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  assume,  amid  the  involuntary  apprehensions  which  crowded  upon  her 
imagination. 

Sustaining  with  mutual  difficulty  a  desultory  conversation,  they  at  length  gained  tin- 
centre  of  a  small  wood,  composed  of  large  oaks,  intermingled  with  birches,  mountain-ashes, 
hazel,  holly,  and  a  variety  of  underwood.  The  boughs  of  the  tall  trees  met  closely  above, 
and  the  underwood  filled  up  eaeli  interval  between  their  trunks  below.  The  spot  on  which 
they  stood  was  rather  more  open  ;  still,  however,  embowered  under  the  natural  arcade 
of  tall  trees,  and  darkened  on  the  sides  for  a  space  around  by  a  great  and  lively  growth  of 
copse-wood  and  bushes. 

"And  here,  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  as  he  pursued  the  conversation,  so  often  re- 
sumed, so  often  dropped,  "here  I  would  erect  an  altar  to  Friendship." 

"To  Friendship,  sir!"  said  Miss  Vere ;  "and  why  on  this  gloomy  and  sequestered 
spot,  rather  than  elsewhere  ?" 

"  O,  the  propriety  of  the  locale  is  easily  vindicated,"  replied  her  father,  with  a  sneer. 
"  You  know,  Miss  Vere,  (for  you,  I  am  well  aware,  are  a  learned  young  lady,)  you 
know,  that  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  with  embodying,  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
each  useful  quality  and  moral  virtue  to  which  they  coidd  give  a  name  ;  but  they, 
moreover,  worshipped  the  same  under  each  variety  of  titles  and  attributes  which  could 
give  a  distinct  shade,  or  individual  character,  to  the  virtue  in  question.  Now,  for 
example,  the  Friendship  to  whom  a  temple  should  be  here  dedicated,  is  not  Masculine 
Friendship,  which  abhors  and  despises  duplicity,  art,  and  disguise  ;  but  Female  Friendship, 
which  consists  in  little  else  than  a  mutual  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  as  they 
call  themselves,  to  abet  each  other  in  obscure  fraud  and  petty  intrigue." 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  said  Miss  Vere. 

"  Only  just,  "  said  her  father  ;  "  a  humble  copier  I  am  from  nature,  with  the  advantage 
of  contemplating  two  such  excellent  studies  as  Lucy  Ilderton  and  yourself." 

"  If  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend,  sir,  I  can  conscientiously  excuse  Miss 
Ilderton  from  being  either  my  counsellor  or  confidant." 

"Indeed!  how  came  you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  "by  the  flippancy  of  speech,  and 
pertness  of  argument,  by  which  you  have  disgusted  Sir  Frederick,  and  given  me  of  late 
such  deep  offence  ?  " 

"  If  my  manner  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  you,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  apologize  too  deeply,  or  too  sincerely ;  but  I  cannot  confess  the  same  contrition  for 
having  answered  Sir  Frederick  flippantly  when  he  pressed  me  rudely.  Since  he  forgot 
I  was  a  lady,  it  was  time  to  show  him  that  I  am  at  least  a  woman." 

"  Reserve,  then,  your  pertness  for  those  who  press  you  on  the  topic,  Isabella,"  said  her 
father  coldly;  "for  my  part  I  am  weary  of  the  subject,  and  will  never  speak  upon  it 
again." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Isabella,  seizing  his  reluctant  hand ;  "  there  is 
nothing  you  can  impose  on  me,  save  the  task  of  listening  to  this  man's  persecution,  that 
I  will  call,  or  think,  a  hardship." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  Miss  Vere,  when  it  happens  to  suit  you  to  be  dutiful,"  said 
her  unrelenting  father,  forcing  himself  at  the  same  time  from  the  affectionate  grasp  of 
her  hand ;  "  but  henceforward,  child,  I  shall  save  myself  the  trouble  of  offering  you 
unpleasant  advice  on  any  topic.     You  must  look  to  yourself." 

At  this  moment  four  ruffians  rushed  upon  them.  Mr.  Vere  and  his  servant  drew  their 
hangers,  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  wear,  and  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
and  protect  Isabella.  But  while  each  of  them  was  engaged  by  an  antagonist,  she  was 
forced  into  the  thicket  by  the  two  remaining  villains,  who  placed  her  and  themselves  on 
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horses  which  si I  ready  behind  the  copse-wood.     They  mounted  al  the  same  lame,  and, 

placing  her  between  them,  Bet  off  at  a  round  gallop,  holding  the  reins  of  her  horse  on  each 
side.  By  many  an  obscure  and  winding  path,  over  dale  and  down,  through  moss  and  moor, 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  Westburnflat,  where  she  o  mained  strictly  watched,  but  not 
otherwise  ill-treated,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  old  woman,  to  whose  son  that  retreat 
belonged. — No  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  the  hag  to  give  Miss  Vere  any  information 
on  the  objecl  of  her  being  carried  forcibly  off,  and  confined  in  this  secluded  place.  The 
arrival  of  Earnscliff,  with  a  strong  party  of  horsemen,  before  the  tower,  alarmed  the 
robber.  As  he  had  already  directed  Grace  Armstrong  to  be  restored  to  her  friends,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  this  unwelcome  \  i-it  was  ,,n  her  account ;  ami  seeing  at  tie  ii<  ! 
of  the  party.  Earnscliff,  whose  attachment  to  Bliss  Vere  was  whispered  in  the  country,  he 
doubted  not  that  her  liberation  was  the  sole  object  of  the  attack  upon  his  fastness.  The 
dread  of  personal  consequences  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner  in  the  manner 
wo  have-  already  related. 

At  the  moment  the  tramp  of  hois.-  was  heard  which  carried  oil'  the  daughter  of 
EUlieslaw,  her  father  fell  to  the  earth,  and  his  servant,  a  stout  young  fellow,  who  was 
gaining  ground  on  the  ruffian  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  left  the  combat  to  come 
to  hi-  master's  assistance,  little  doubting  that  lie  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  Both  the 
villains  immediately  desisted  from  farther  combat,  and,  retreating  into  the  thicket, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  oil'  at  full  speed  after  their  companions.  Meantime, 
Dixon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Wre  not  only  alive,  but  unwounded.  He  had 
overreached  himself,  and  stumbled,  it  seemed,  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  in  making  too  eager 

a    blow    at    his    antagonist.      The  despair  he    felt  al  his  daughter's  disappearance,  was,  in 

Dixon's  phrase,  such  as  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  whin  stane,  and  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  feelings,  and  the  vain  researches  which  he  made  to  discover  the 
track  of  the  ravishers,  thai  a  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  he  reached  home,  and  com- 
municated the  alarm  to  his  dome-tie-. 

All  his  conduct  and  gestures  were  those  of  a  desperate  man. 

■■Speak  not  to  me,  sir  Frederick,''  he  said  impatiently  ;  "you  arc  no  father — she  was 
my  child,  an  ungrateful  one  I  fear,  hut  still  my  child — my  only  child.  Where  is  Miss 
Dderton  ?  -he  must  know  something  of  this.  It  corresponds  with  what  I  was  informed  of 
her  schemes,   Go,  Dixon,  call  Ratcliffe  here. — Let  him  come  without  a  minute's  delay." 

The  person  he  had  named  at  this  moment  entered  the  room. 

■■  I  Bay,  Dixon,"  continued  Mr.  Vere,  in  an  altered  tone,  ••  let  Mr.  Ratcliffe  know,  I  beg 
the  favour  of  hi-  company  on  particular  business. — Ah!  my  dear  sir."  he  proceeded, 
as  it'  noticing  him  for  the  first  time,  "yon  are  the  very  man  whose  advice  can  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  me  in  this  cruel  extremity." 

"What  ha-  happened,  Mr.  Vere,  to  discompose  you?"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  gravely  : 
and  while  the  Laird  ofEllieslaw  details  to  him,  with  the  most  animated  gestures  of  grief 
and  indignation,  the  singular  adventure  of  the  morning,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  relative  circumstances  in  which  these  gentlemen  stood  to  each 
other. 

In  early  youth,  Mr.  Vere  of  EUlieslaw  had  been  remarkable  for  a  career  of  dissipation, 
which,  in  advanced  life,  he  had  exchanged  for  the  no  less  destructive  career  of  dark  and 
turbulent  ambition.  In  both  cases  he  had  gratified  the  predominant  pa—ion  without 
respect  to  the  diminution  of  his  private  fortune,  although,  where  -ueh  inducement-  were 
wanting,  lie   was   deemed  (lose,  avaricious,  and   grasping.      Hi-  affairs  being  much   em- 

barrassed  by  his  earlier  extravagance,  he  went  to  England,  where  lie  was  underst 1  to 

have  formed  a  very  advantageous  matrimonial  connexion.  lie  was  many  years  absent 
from  his  family  estate.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  be  returned  a  widower,  bringing 
with  him  his  daughter,  then  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old.  From  this  moment  his  expense 
seemed  unbounded,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  his  native  mountains.     It  was 
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supposed  lie  must  necessarily  have  plunged  himself  deeply  in  debt.  Yet  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  same  lavish  expense,  until  some  months  before  the  commencement 
of  our  narrative,  when  the  public  opinion  of  his  embarrassed  circumstances  was  confirmed, 
by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  at  Ellieslaw  Castle,  who,  by  the  tacit  consent,  though 

obviously  to  the  great  displeasure,  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  seemed,  from  the  1 nent 

of  his  arrival,  to  assume  and  exercise  a  predominant  aud  unaccountable  influence  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  a  grave,  steady,  reserved  man,  in  an  advanced  period  of  life.  To 
those  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  business,  he  appeared  uncommonly  well 
versed  in  all  its  forms.  With  others  he  held  little  communication  ;  but  in  any  casual 
intercourse  or  conversation,  displayed  the  powers  of  an  active  and  well-informed  mind. 
For  some  time  before  taking  up  his  final  residence  at  the  ca.-tle,  he  had  been  an  occasional 
visitor  there,  and  was  at  such  times  treated  by  Mr.  Vere  (contrary  to  his  general  practice 
towards  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  rank)  with  marked  attention,  and  even 
deference.  Yet  his  arrival  always  appeared  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  his  host,  and 
his  departure  a  relief;  so  that,  when  he  became  a  constant  inmate  of  the  family,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  observe  indications  of  the  displeasure  with  which  Mr.  Vere 
regarded  his  presence.  Indeed,  their  intercourse  formed  a  singular  mixture  of  con- 
fidence and  constraint.  Mr.  Vere's  most  important  affairs  were  regulated  by  Mr. 
Ratcliffe ;  and  although  he  was  none  of  those  indulgent  men  of  fortune,  who,  too 
indolent  to  manage  their  own  business,  are  glad  to  devolve  it  upon  another,  yet,  in 
many  instances,  he  was  observed  to  give  up  his  own  judgment,  and  submit  to  the 
contrary  opinions  which  Mr.  Ratcliffe  did  not  hesitate  distinctly  to  express. 

Nothing  seemed  to  vex  Mr.  Vere  more  than  when  strangers  indicated  any  observation 
of  the  state  of  tutelage  under  which  he  appeared  to  labour.  When  it  was  noticed  by 
Sir  Frederick,  or  any  of  his  intimates,  he  sometimes  repelled  their  remarks  haughtily  and 
indignantly,  and  sometimes  endeavoured  to  evade  them,  by  saying,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"That  Ratcliffe  knew  his  own  importance,  but  that  he  was  the  most  honest  and  skilful 
fellow  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  manage  his  English 
affairs  without  his  advice  and  assistance."  Such  was  the  person  who  entered  the  room  at 
the  moment  Mr.  Vere  was  summoning  him  to  his  presence,  and  who  now  heard  with 
surprise,  mingled  with  obvious  incredulity,  the  hasty  narrative  of  what  had  befallen 
Isabella. 

Her  father  concluded,  addressing  Sir  Frederick  and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  stood 
around  in  astonishment,  "And  now,  my  friends,  you  see  the  most  unhappy  father  in 
Scotland.  Lend  me  your  assistance,  gentlemen — give  me  your  advice,  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  I  am 
incapable  of  acting,  or  thinking,  under  the  unexpected  violence  of  such  a  blow." 

"  Let  us  take  our  horses,  call  our  attendants,  and  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the 
villains,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Is  there  no  one  whom  you  can  suspect,"  said  Ratcliffe.  gravely,  "  of  having  some 
motive  for  this  strange  crime  ?  These  are  not  the  days  of  romance,  when  ladies  are 
carried  off  merely  for  their  beauty." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  "I  can  too  well  account  for  this  strange  incident.  Read  this 
letter,  which  Miss  Lucy  Ilderton  thought  fit  to  address  from  my  house  of  Ellieslaw  to 
young  Mr.  Earnscliff,  whom,  of  all  men,  I  have  a  hereditary  right  to  call  my  enemy. 
You  see  she  writes  to  him  as  the  confidant  of  a  passion  which  he  has  the  assurance  to 
entertain  for  my  daughter ;  tells  him  she  serves  his  cause  with  her  friend  very  ardently, 
but  that  he  has  a  friend  in  the  garrison  who  serves  him  yet  more  effectually.  Look 
particularly  at  the  pencilled  passages,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  where  this  meddling  girl  recommends 
bold  measures,  with  an  assurance  that  his  suit  would  be  successful  any  where  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  barony  of  Ellieslaw." 

"And  you  argue,  from  this  romantic  letter  of  a  very  romantic  young  lady,  Mr.  Vere," 
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said  Ratcliffe,  "thai  young  Fornscliff  has  carried  off  your  daughter,  and  committed 
a  \  ery  great  and  criminal  act  >>!'  \  iolence,  on  no  better  ad\  ice  and  assurance  than  thai  of 
Miss  Lucy  Qderton  '.-" 

••  What  else  can  I  think  ?"  Baid  Ellieslaw. 

■•  What  else  can  j  ou  think  ? "  said  Sir  Frederick  :  "  <>r  who  else  could  li:.\  e  any  motive 
for  committing  such  a  crime?" 

••  Were  that  the  besl  mode  of  fixing  the  guilt,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  calmly,  "there  might 

easily  be  pointed  out  persons  to  «  hom  such  actions  are  more  a  « ial,  and  who  hai  i 

sufficient  motives  of  instigation.  Supposing  it  were  judged  advisable  to  remove  Miss 
Vere  to  some  place  in  which  constraint  might  be  exercised  upon  her  inclinations  to  a 
degree  which  cannot  at  present  be  attempted  under  the  roof  of  Ellieslaw  Castle — 'What 
says  Sir  Frederick  Langley  to  that  supposition?" 

■■  I  Bay,"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  "  that  although  Mr.  Vere  maj  choose  to  endure  in 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  freedoms  totally  inconsistent  with  his  situation  in  life,  1  w ill  not  permit  such 
licence  of  innuendo,  by  word  or  look,  to  be  extended  to  me,  with  impunity." 

••  And  1  say,"  said  young  Mareschal  of  Mareschal- Wells,  who  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
castle,  "that  you  are  all  stark-mad  to  be  standing  wrangling  here,  in-trad  of  going  in 
pursuit  of  tlif  ruffians." 

■■  I  h:n 'di  red  off  the  domestics  already  in  the  track  most  likely  to  "\  ertake   them," 

said  Mr.  Vere;  "if  you  will  favour  me  with  your  company,  we  will  follow  them,  and  assist 
in  the-  search." 

The  efforts  of  the  party  were  totally  unsuccessful,  probably  because  Ellieslaw  directed 
the  pursuit  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Earnscliff-tower,  under  the  supposition  thai  the 
owner  would  proi  e  to  be  the  author  of  the  \  iolence,  so  that  they  follow  .1  in  a  direction 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ruffians  had  actually  proceeded.  In  the  evening 
they  returned,  harassed,  and  out  of  spirits.  But  other  guests  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
arrived  at  the  castle;  and.  after  the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  on  nor  had  been  related, 
wondered  at,  and  lamented,  the  recollection  of  it  was.  for  the  present,  drowned  in  the 
discussion  of  deep  political  intrigues,  of  which  the  crisis  anil  explosion  were  momentarily 
1  for. 

■  ial  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  this  divan    were  Catholics,  and   all  of  them 

stanch  Jacobites,  whose  hopes  were  at  present  at  the  highest  pitch,  as  an  invasion,  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  was  daily  expected   from    France,  which  Scotland,  between  the 

defenceless  state  of  i  s  and  fortified  places,  and  th        neral  disaffecti f  the 

inhabitants,  w  as  rather  prepared  to  welt a-  than  to  resist.    Ratcliffe,  who  neithi  r  sought 

to  assist  at  their  consultations  on  this  subject  nor  was  in\  ited  to  do  bo,  had.  in  the  mean- 
while, retired  to  his  own  apartment.     Miss  Qderton  was  1  from  society  in  .a 

Bort  of  honourable  confine nt,  "until,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  "she  should  be  safely  convi    ed 

home  toher  father's  house," an  opportunity  for  which  occurred  on  the  following  day. 

The  domestics  could  not  help  thinking  it  remarkable  how  soon  the  loss  of    Miss  Vere, 

and  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  had  happened,  seemed  to  be   forgotten  by  the  other 

at  the  castle.     They  knew  not,  that  those  the  most  interested  in  her  fate  were  well 

acquainted  with  the  cause  of  her  being  carried  off,  and  tin' place  of  her  retreal  ;  and  that 

tin' others,  in  tic  anxious  and  doubtful  m ents  which  preceded  the  breaking  forth  of  a 

conspiracy,  w  ere  little  a ssible  to  any  f  elings  hut  what  arose  Immediately  out  of  their 

own  machination-. 
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Some  one  way,  some  another — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her? 


P'W  a^^^ipi  Ht: ><i>^fe  HE  researches  after  Bliss  Vere  were  (for   the   sake   of 

"W  appearances,  perhaps)  resumed  on  the  succeeding  day,  with 

3$  similar  bad  success,  and  the  party  were  returning  towards 

y*  l  Ellieslaw  in  the  evening. 
T^i       "It  is  singular,"  said  Mareschal  to  Ratcliffe,  "  that  four 


^fW^I 


fi^  horsemen  and  a  female  prisoner  should  have  passed  through 
the  country  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  their 
W^Zj^.  passage.      One  would  think  they  had  traversed  the  air,  or 
*       sunk  through  the  ground." 

"  Men  may  often,"  answered  Katcliffe,  "  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  that  which  is,  from  discovering  that  which  is  not.  We  have  now  scoured  every  road, 
path,  and  track  leading  from  the  castle,  in  all  the  various  points  of  the  compass,  saving 
only  that  intricate  and  difficult  pass  which  leads  southward  down  the  Westburn,  and 
through  the  morasses." 

"  And  why  have  we  not  examined  that  ?  "  said  Mareschal. 

"  O,  Mr.  Vere  can  best  answer  that  question,"  replied  his  companion  dryly. 

"  Then  I  will  ask  it  instantly,"  said   Mareschal ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Vere,   "  I  am 
informed,  sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  path  we  have  not  examined,  leading  by  Westburnflat." 

"  O,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  laughing,  "  we  know  the  owner  of  Westburnflat  well — a  wild 
lad,  that  knows  little  difference  between  his  neighbour's  goods  and  his  own  ;  but.  withal, 
very  honest  to  his  principles:  He  would  disturb  nothing  belonging  to  Ellieslaw." 
i  "  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  smiling  mysteriously,  "  he  had  other  tow  on  his  distaff  last 
night.  Have  you  not  heard  young  Elliot  of  the  Heugh-foot  has  had  his  house  burnt, 
and  his  cattle  driven  away,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  arms  to  some  honest  men 
that  think  of  starting  for  the  king?" 

The  company  smiled  upon  each  other,  as  at  hearing  of  an  exploit  which  favoured  their 
own  views. 

"  Yet,  nevertheless,"  resumed  Mareschal,  "  I  think  we  ought  to  ride  in  this  direction 
also,  otherwise  we  shall  certainly  be  blamed  for  our  negligence." 

No  reasonable  objection  could  be  offered  to  this  proposal,  and  the  party  turned  their 
horses'  heads  towards  Westburnflat. 
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They  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in  that  direction  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was 
heard,  and  a  small  bodj  of  riders  were  perceived  advancing  to  meet  diem. 

"There  comes  EarnsclifF,"  said  Mareschal;  ■•  I  know  bis  bright  bay  with  the  star 
in  lei-  front" 

•■  And  there  is  my  daughter  along  with  him,"  exclaimed  Vere,  furiously.  "Who  shall 
call  my  suspicions  false  or  injurious  now?  Gentlemen — friend — lend  me  the  assistance 
of  your  swords  for  the  recovery  of  my  child." 

Be  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  was  imitated  by  Sir  Frederick  and  several  of  the 
party,  who  prepared  to  charge  those  thai  were  advancing  towards  them.  But  the  greater 
part  hesitated 

M  They  c ■  t'>  us  in  all  |»- •  and  security,"  said  Blareschal- Wells  j  "le(  us  first 

hear  what  account  they  give  us  of  this  mysterious  affair.  If  Miss  Vere  has  sustained 
the  slightest  insult  or  injury  from  Earnscliff,  1  will  be  the  first  to  revenge  herj  but  let 
us  hear  what  they  say." 

••  You  '1"  me  wrong  by  your  suspicions,  Blareschal,"  continued  Vere ;  "you  are  the 
!   -    I  would  have  expected  to  hear  express  them." 

■•  You  injure  yourself,  Ellii  slaw,  by  your  violence,  though  the  cause  may  excuse  it." 

He  thru  advanced  a  little  before  the  rest,  and  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice — "  Stand, 
Mr.  Earnscliff;  or  do  you  and  Miss  Vere  advance  alone  to  meet  us.  You  are  charged 
with  having  carried  that  lady  off  from  her  father's  house;  and  we  are  here  in  arms  to 
shed  our  best  blood  for  her  recovery,  and  for  bringing  to  justice  those  who  have 
injured  her." 

••  And  who  would  do  that  more  willingly  than  I,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Earnscliff, 
haughtily, — "than  1.  who  had  the  satisfaction  this  morning  to  liherate  her  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  I  found  her  confined,  and  who  am  now  escorting  her  hack  to  the  castle 
of  Ellieslaw  ?" 

•■  I-  this  so,  Mi—  Vere?"  said  Mareschal 

"It  is,"  answered  Isabella,  eagerly, — "it  is  so;  for  Heaven's  sake  sheathe-  your 
swords.  I  will  swear  by  all  that  i-  sacred,  that  I  was  carried  off  by  ruffians,  whose 
persons  and  object  were  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  am  now  restored  to  freedom  by  means 
of  this  gentleman's  gallant  interference." 

■•  By  whom,  and  wherefore,  could  this  have  been  don,?"  pursued  Mareschal. — "  Had 

j o  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  you  were  conveyed? — Earnscliff,  where  did  you 

find  this  lady?" 

lint  ere  either  question  could  l»-  answered,  Ellieslaw  advanced,  and,  returning  his 
sword  to  th''  scabbard,  cut  short  the  conference 

■■  When  I  know."  he  -aid.  "exactly  how  much  I  owe  to  Mr.  Earnscliff  Ik-  may 
relj  on  suitable  acknowledgments;  meantime,"  taking  tin/  bridle  of  Miss  Vere's  horse) 
"thus  tar  I  thank  him  tor  replacing  my  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  natural 
guardian." 

A  -nlhn  bend  of  the  head  was  returned  by  Earnscliff  with  equal  haughtiness;  and 
Ellieslaw,  turning  hack  with  hi-  daughter  upon  the  road  to  his  own  house,  appeared 

engaged  with  her  in  a  conference  so  earnest,  that   tie-  rest  of  the  c pany  judged  it 

improper  to  intrude  by  approaching  them  too  marly.  In  the  meantime,  Earnscliff,  a-  he 
took  leave  of  the  other  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Ellieslaw's  party,  said  aloud,  "Although 
I  am  unconscious  of  any  circumstance  in  my  conduct  that  can  authorize  such  a  suspicion, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mr.Vere  seems  to  believe  that  I  have  had  some  hand  in  the 
atrocious  violence  which  ha-  been  offered  to  hi-  daughter.     I  request  you,  gentlemen,  to 

take  notice  of  my  explicit  denial  of  a  charge  so  dish titrable;  and  that,  although  I  can 

pardon  the  bewildering  feelings  of  a  father  in  Buch  a  moment,  yet,  if  any  other  gentle- 
man"  (he   looked   hard   at    Sir  Frederick   Langley)    "thinks   my  word   anil   that    of   .Miss 

Vere,  with  the  eviden I  my  friend-  who  accompany  me.  too  slight  for  my  exculpation, 
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1  will  be  happy — mo.-,t  happy — to  repel  the  charge  as  becomes  a  man  who  counts  his 

honour  dearer  than  his  life." 

"And  I'll  lie  his  second,"  said   Simon  of  Ilackburn,  "and  take  up  ony  twa  o'  ye, 
gentle  or  semple,  laird  or  loon;  it's  a'  ane  to  Simon." 

"  Who  is  that  rough-looking  fellow?"  said  Sir  Frederick  Langley?  "and  what  has  he 
to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  gentlemen  r" 

■•  Use  1"'  a  lad  IVae  tin'  Hie  Te'iot,"  said  Simon,  "  and  ['se  quarrel  wi'  ony  body  I  like, 
except  the  king,  or  the  laird  I  live,  under."  ». 

••  Cume,"  said  Mareschal,  "  let  us  have  no  brawls — Mr.  Earnscliff,  although  we  do  not 
think  alike  in  some  things,  I  trust  we  may  be  opponents,  even  enemies,  it'  fortune  will 
have  it  so,  without  losing  our  respect  for  birth,  fair-play,  and  each  other.  I  believe  you 
as  innocent  of  this  matter  as  I  am  myself;  and  I  will  pledge  myself  that  my  cousin 
EUieslaw,  as  soon  as  the  perplexity  attending  these  sudden  event-  has  left  his  judgment 
to  its  free  exercise,  shall  handsomely  acknowledge  the  very  important  service  you  have 
this  day  rendered  him." 

"  To  have  served  your  cousin  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself. — Good  evening,  gentle- 
men," continued  Earnscliff,  "  I  see  most  of  your  party  are  already  on  their  way  to 
EUieslaw." 

Then  saluting  Mareschal  with  courtesy,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  with  indifference, 
Earnscliff  turned  his  horse  and  rode  towards  the  Ileugh-foor,  to  concert  measures  with 
Hobbie  Elliot  for  farther  researches  after  his  bride,  of  whose  restoration  to  her  friends 
he  was  still  ignorant. 

"  There  he  goes,"  said  Mareschal ;  "  he  is  a  fine,  gallant  young  fellow,  upon  my  soul ; 
and  yet  I  should  like  well  to  have  a  thrust  with  him  on  the  green  turf.  I  was  reckoned 
at  college  nearly  his  equal  witli  the  foils,  and  I  should  like  to  try  him  at  sharps." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  answered  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  "we  have  done  very  ill  in  having 
suffered  him,  and  those  men  who  are  with  him,  to  go  off  without  taking  away  their 
arms  ;  for  the  Whigs  are  very  likely  to  draw  to  a  head  under  such  a  sprightly  young 
fellow  as  that." 

"For  shame,  Sir  Frederick!"  exclaimed  Mareschal;  "do  you  think  that  EUieslaw 
could,  in  honour,  consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  Earnscliff,  when  he  entered 
his  bounds  only  to  bring  back  his  daughter  ?  or,  if  lie  were  to  be  of  your  opinion,  do  you 
think  that  I,  and  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen,  would  disgrace  ourselves  by  assisting  in 
such  a  transaction  ?  No,  no,  fair  play  and  auld  Scotland  for  ever  !  When  the  sword  is 
drawn,  I  will  be  as  ready  to  use  it  as  any  man  ;  but  while  it  is  in  the  sheath,  let  us  behave 
like  gentlemen  and  neighbours." 

Soon  after  this  colloquy  they  reached  the  castle,  when  EUieslaw,  who  had  been  arrived 
a  few  minutes  before,  met  them  in  the  court-yard. 

"  How  is  Miss  Vere  ?  an  1  have  you  learned  the  cause  of  her  being  carried  off?"  asked 
Mareschal  hastily. 

"  She  is  retired  to  her  apartment  greatly  fatigued;  and  I  cannot  expect  much  light 
upon  her  adventure  till  her  spirits  are  somewhat  recruited,"  replied  her  father.  "  She 
and  I  were  not  the  less  obliged  to  you,  Mareschal,  and  to  my  other  friends,  for  their  kind 
inquiries.  But  I  must  suppress  the  father's  feelings  for  a  while  to  give  myself  up  to 
those  of  the  patriot.  You  know  this  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  final  decision — time 
presses — our  friends  are  arriving,  and  I  have  opened  house,  not  only  for  the  gentry,  but 
for  the  under  spur-leathers  whom  we  must  necessarily  employ.  "We  have,  therefore, 
little  time  to  prepare  to  meet  them. — Look  over  these  lists,  Marchie  (an  abbreviation  by 
which  Mareschal- Wells  was  known  among  his  friends.)  Do  you,  Sir  Frederick,  read 
these  letters  from  Lothian  and  the  west — all  is  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  we  have  but  to 
summon  out  the  reaper.-." 

•;  With  all  my  heart,"  ?aid  Mareschal ;  "  the  more  mischief  the  better  sport." 
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Sir  Frederick  looked  grave  and  disconcerted. 

••  \V;ilk  aside  with  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  FJlieslaw  to  the  sombre  baronet  ;  '•  I 
something  lor  your  private  ear,  with  «  hich  I  knov  you  « ill  be  gratified." 
They  walked  into  tin-  house,  leaving  Ratcliffe  and  Mareschal  standing  together  in 

til'-  court. 

"And  so,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "the  gentlemen  of  your  political  persuasion  think  the 
downfall  of  this  government  bo  certain,  that  they  disdain  even  to  throw  a  decent  disguise 
over  the  machinations  of  their  party?" 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Ratclifie,"  answered  Mareschal,  "the  actions  and  sentiments  of  i/our 
friends  may  require  to  l»-  veiled,  hut  I  am  better  pleased  that  ours  can  go  barefaced." 

•■  And  i-  it  possible,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "that  you.  \vho.  notwithstanding  your 
thoughtlessness  ami  heat  of  temper  i  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Mareschal,  I  am  a  plain  man) — 
that  yon.  who,  notwithstanding  these  constitutional  defects,  possess  natural  good  sense 
and  acquired  information,  should  be  infatuated  enough  to  embroil  yourself  in  such 
desperate  proceedings?  How  does  your  head  feel  when  you  arc  engaged  in  these 
dangerous  conferences ': " 

"  Not  quite  bo  secure  on  my  shoulders,"  answered  Mareschal,  *•  as  if  I  w<  re  talking  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  I  am  not  of  so  indifferent  a  mould  as  my  cousin  Ellieslaw,  who 
-  treason  as  it'  it  were  a  child's  nursery  rhymes,  and  loses  and  recovers  that  sweet 
girl,  his  daughter,  with  a  good  deal  less  emotion  on  both  occasions,  than  would  have 
affected  me  had  I  lost  and  recovered  a  greyhound  puppy.  My  temper  is  not  quite  so 
inflexible,  nor  my  hate  against  government  so  inveterate,  as  to  blind  me  to  the  full 
danger  of  the  attempt." 

"  Then  why  involve  yourself  in  it  .  "  said  Ratcliffe. 

••  Why,  1  love  this  poor  exiled  king  with  all  my  heart:  and  my  lather  was  an  old 

Killiecrankie-man.  ami    I   long  to   see   BOme   amends  on   the  Unionist   courtiers,  that   have 
bought  and  sold  old  Scotland,  whose  crown  has  keen  so  Ion-'  independi  at." 

••  Ami  for  the  sake  of  these  shadows."  -aid  his  monitor,  -you  are  going  to  involve 
your  country  in  war.  and  yourself  in  trouble?" 

"  /  involve?  No! — hut.  trouble  lor  trouble,  I  had  rather  it  came  to-morrow  than  a 
month   hence.       Come,  I  know,  it  will;   and,  as  your  country  folks  say.  better  soon   than 

svn, — it  will  never  find  me  younger — ami  a-  for  hanging,  a-  sir. John  Falstaffsays,  I  can 

become  a  gallows  a-  well  as  another.      You  know  the  end  of  the  old  ballad  ; 

tonly, 
rantingly  gud  he, 
lie  played  a  spring,  and  danced  a  round. 
tree." 

■  Mr.  Mareschal,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  -aid  hi-  grave  adviser. 

•■  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  ;  hut  [  would  not  have  you  judge  of  our  enterprise 

by  my  way  of  \  indicating  it  ;   there  are  w  iser  head-  than  mine  at  the  work." 
■•   Wi-.  i-  lead-  than  yours  may  lie  a-  low."  -aid   Ratcliffe,  in  a  warning  tone. 

■  Perhaps  so;  hut  no  lighter  heart  .-hall;  and.  to  prevent  it  being  made  heavier  by 
roar  remonstrances,  I  will  bid  you  adieu.  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  till  dinner-time,  when  you  -hall 
see  that  my  apprehensions  have  not  spoiled  my  appetite." 
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To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  tlie  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  II, 


j^Vy^N^IIERE  had  been  great  preparations  made  at  Ellieslaw  Castle  for  the 
■Hfcj'fj  entertainment  on  this  important  day,  when  not  only  the  gentlemen  of 
,-^vJv^note  in  the  neighbourhood,  attached  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  were 
l^4j expected  to  rendezvous,  but  also  many  subordinate  malcontents,  whom 
VjV<?v£  difficulty  of  circumstances,  love  of  change,  resentment  against  England, 
^or  any  of  the  numerous  causes  which  inflamed  men's  passions  at  the 
time,  rendered  apt  to  join  in  perilous  enterprise.  The  men  of  rank  and  substance  were 
not  many  in  number ;  for  almost  all  the  large  proprietors  stood  aloof,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  gentry  and  yeomanry  were  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  therefore, 
however  displeased  with  the  Union,  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy.  But 
there  were  some  gentlemen  of  property,  who,  either  from  early  principle,  from  religious 
motives,  or  sharing  the  ambitious  views  of  Ellieslaw,  had  given  countenance  to  his 
scheme ;  and  there  were,  also,  some  fiery  young  men,  like  Mareschal,  desirous  of 
signalizing  themselves  by  engaging  in  a  dangerous  enterprise,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
vindicate   the   independence  of  their  country.      The   other  members  of  the  party  were 
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persons  of  inferior  rank  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  were  now  irmly  to  rise  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  year  1715,  under  Forster  and  Derwenta 

when  a  troop,  commanded  by  :i  Border  gentleman,  named  Douglas,  consisted  al si 

entirely  of  freebooters,  anion-  whom  the  notorious  Luck-in-a-bag,  as  he  was  called,  held 
a  distinguished  command.    We  think  ii  necessary  to  mention  these  particulars,  applicable 
solely  tn  the  province  in  which  our  scene  lies;   because,  unquestionably,  the  Jacobite 
party,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  consisted  of  much  more  formidable,  as  well 
much  more  respectable,  materials. 

Oik'  long  table  extended  itself  down  the  ample  hall  of  Bllieslavt  Castle,  which  was  -till 
left  much  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  one  hundred  years  before,  stretching,  that  is, 
in  gloomy  length,  along  the  whole  aide  of  the  castle,  vaulted  with  ribbed  arches  of 
freestone,  the  groins  of  which  sprung  from  projecting  figures,  that,  carved  into  all  the 

wild  forms  which  the  fantastic  imagination  of  a  Gothic  architect  could  devise,  gri id, 

frowned,  and  gnashed  their  tusks,  at  the  assembly  below.  Long  narrow  windows  lighted 
the  banqueting  room  on  both  tides,  filled  up  with  stained  glass,  through  which  the  sun 
emitted  a  dusky  and  discoloured  light  A  banner,  which  tradition  averred  to  have  hem 
taken  from  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  waved  over  the  chair  in  which  Ellieslaw 
presided,  as  if  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  guests,  by  reminding  them  of  ancient  victories 
over  their  neighbours.  Be  himself,  a  portlj  figure,  dressed  on  this  occasion  with  uncommon 
care,  and  with  feature-,  which,  though  of  a  stern  and  sinister  expression,  might  weD  be 
termed  handsome,  looked  the  old  feudal  baron  extremely  well.  Sir  Frederick  Langley 
was  placed  on  his  right  hand,  and  Mr.  Marescha]  of  Mareschal-Wells  on  his  left.  Some 
gentlemen  of  consideration,  with  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  were  seated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  among  these  Mr.  Ratcliffe  had  his  place.     Beneath  the 

salt-cellar  (a  massive  piece  of  plate  which  upied  the  midst  of  the  table)  sate  the  sine 

nomine  turbo,  men  w  hose  vanity  was  gratified  by  holding  even  this  subordinate  space  at 
the  social  hoard,  while  the  distinction  observed  in  ranking  them  was  a  salvo  to  the  pride 
of  their  superiors.  That  the  lower  house  was  not  very  select  must  lie  admitted,  since 
Willie  of  Westburnflat  was  one  of  the  party.  The  unabashed  audacity  of  this  fellow,  in 
daring  to  present  himself  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  lie  had  just  offered  so 
flagrant  an  insult,  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  him  conscious  that  his  share 

in  carrying  oil   Mi--  Vera  Was  a  -cent,  safe  in  her  possession  and  that  of  her  father. 

Before  this   numerous   and   miscellaneous   party  was  placed  a  dinner,   i -i sting,  not 

indeed  ol  the  delieacie-  of  the  -ea-on,  as  the  newspapers  express  it,  hut  of  viands,  ample, 
-olid,  and    snmptuoii-,  under  which   the  very  board  groaned.      But  the   mirth  was  not    ill 

proportion  to  the  good  cheer.  The'  lower  end  of  the  table  were,  for  some  time,  chilled 
instraint  and  respect,  on  finding  themselves  members  of  so  august  an  assembly  :  ami 
those  who  were  placed  around  it  had  those  feelings  of  awe  with  which  1'.  1'.,  clerk  of  the 
pariah,  describes  himself  oppressed,  when  he  first  uplifted  the  psalm  in  presence  of  those 
persons  of  high  worship,  tin-  wise  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and  the 

great   Sir  Thomas  Truhy.      This    ceremonious    frost,  however.  SOOU   gave  way  before   tin' 

incentives  to  merriment,  which  were  liberally  supplied,  and  as  liberally  consumed  by  the 
L'uc-ts  ol'  the  lower  descript ion.  They  became  talkative,  loud,  and  even  clamorous  in 
their  mirth. 

lint  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  wine  or  brandy  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  those  who  held 

the  higher  places  at  the  banquet  They  experience. 1  the  Miilling  revulsi f  spirits  w  hich 

often  take-  place,  when  men  me  called  u| to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  after  having 

pla 1  themselves  in  circumstances  where  it  is  alike  difficult  to  advance  or  to  recede. 

The  precipice  looked  deeper  and  more  dangerous  a-  tiny  approached  the  brink,  and  each 

waited  with  an  inward  emoti f  awe,  expecting  which  of  his  confederate-  would  set  the 

example  by  plunging  himself  down.      This  inward  sensation  of  far  and  reluctance  acted 

differently,  according  to  tin.-  various  habits  and  character-  of  the  company.     One  looked 
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grave;  another  looked  silly ;  a  third  gazed  with  apprehension  on  the  empty  seats  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table,  designed  for  members  of  the  conspiracy  whose  prudenci 
prevailed  over  their  political  zeal,  and  who  had  absented  themseh  es  from  their  consultations 

at  this  critical  period  ;  and  sonic  seemed  to  be  reckoning  up  in  their  minds  the  comparative 
rank  and  prospects  of  those  who  were  present  and  absent.  Sir  Frederick  Langley  was 
reserved,  moody,  and  discontented.  Ellieslaw  himself  made  such  forced  efforts  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  company,  as  plainly  marked  the  flagging  of  his  own.  Ratcliffe  watched 
the  >rr\ir  with  the  composure  of  a  vigilant  but  uninterested  spectator.  Mareschal  alone, 
true  to  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  his  character,  eat  and  drank,  laughed  and  jested,  and 
seemed  even  to  find  amusement  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  company. 

•■  What  has  damped  our  noble  courage  this  morning?"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  seem  to 
be  met  at  a  funeral,  where  the  chief  mourners  must  not  speak  above  their  breath,  while 
the  mutes  and  the  saulies  (looking  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table)  are  carousing  below. 
Ellieslaw,  when  will  you  lift?*  where  sleeps  your  spirit,  man?  and  what  has  quelled  the 
high  hope  of  the  Knight  of  Langley-dale?" 

"  You  speak  like  a  madman,"  said  Ellieslaw  ;  "  do  you  not  see  how  many  are  absent  ? " 

"And  what  of  that?"  said  Mareschal.  "  Did  you  not  know  before,  that  one-half  of 
the  wrorld  are  better  talkers  than  doers?  For  my  part,  I  am  much  encouraged  by  seeing 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  friends  true  to  the  rendezvous,  though  I  suspect  one-half  of 
these  came  to  secure  the  dinner  in  case  of  the  worst." 

"  There  is  no  news  from  the  coast  which  can  amount  to  certainty  of  the  King's 
arrival,"  said  another  of  the  company,  in  that  tone  of  subdued  and  tremulous  whisper 
which  implies  a  failure  of  resolution. 

"  Not  a  line  from  the  Earl  of  D- ,  nor  a  single  gentleman  from  the  southern  side  of 

the  Border,"  said  a  third. 

'•  Who  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England,"  exclaimed  Mareschal,  in  a 
theatrical  tone  of  affected  heroism, 

My  cousin  Ellieslaw?     No,  my  fair  cousin, 
If  we  arc  doomed  to  die " 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "  spare  us  your  folly  at  present,  Mareschal." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  kinsman,  "  I'll  bestow  my  wisdom  upon  you  instead,  such  as  it 
is.  If  we  have  gone  forward  like  fools,  do  not  let  us  go  back  like  cowards.  We  have 
done  enough  to  draw  upon  us  both  the  suspicion  and  vengeance  of  the  government ;  do 
not  let  us  give  up  before  we  have  done  something  to  deserve  it.  What,  will  no  one 
speak  ?  Then  I'll  leap  the  ditch  the  first."  And,  starting  up,  he  filled  a  beer-glass  to  the 
brim  with  claret,  and  waving  his  hand,  commanded  all  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  rise 
up  from  their  seats.  All  obeyed — the  more  qualified  guests  as  if  passively,  the  others 
with  enthusiasm.  "Then,  my  friends,  I  give  you  the  pledge  of  the  day, — The  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  and  the  health  of  our  lawful  sovereign,  King  James  the  Eighth, 
now  landed  in  Lothian,  and,  as  T  trust  and  believe,  in  full  possession  of  his  ancient 
capital ! " 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  the  glass  over  his  head. 

"  It  should  never,"  he  said,  "  be  profaned  by  a  meaner  toast." 

All  followed  his  example,  and,  amid  the  crash  of  glasses  and  the  shouts  of  the  company, 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  principles  and  political  interest  which  their 
toast  expressed. 

"  You  have  leaped  the  ditch  with  a  witness,"  said  Ellieslaw,  apart  to  Mareschal ;  "  but 
I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best :  at  all  events,  we  cannot  now  retreat  from  our  undertaking. 
One  man  alone"  (looking  at  Ratcliffe)  "  has  refused  the  pledge  ;  but  of  that  by  and  by." 

Then,  rising  up,  he  addressed  the  company  in  a  style  of  inflammatory  invective  against 
the  government  and  its  measures,  but  especially  the  Union  ;  a  treaty,  by  means  of  which, 

*  To  lift,  meaning  to  lift  the  coffin,  is  the  common  expression  for  commencing  a  funeral. 
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he  affirmed,  Scotland  had  been  at  once  cheated  of  her  independence,  her  commerce,  and 
her  honour,  and  laid  aa  a  fettered  -lax.1  at  the  foot  of  the  rival,  against  whom,  through 
snch  a  length  of  ages,  through  so  many  dangers,  and  by  so  much  blood,  she  had  honourably 
defended  her  rights.  This  was  touching  a  theme  which  found  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
i  of  every  man  present. 

"Our  commerce  i-  destroyed,"  hallooed  old  John  Rewcastle,  a  Jedburgh  smuggler, 
from  the  1"«  er  end  of  the  table. 

■■  i  >iir  agriculture  is  ruined,"  said  the  Laird  of  Broken-girth-flow,  a  territory,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Adam,  had  borne  nothing  but  ling  and  whortle-berries. 

"  Our  religion  is  cut  up,  root  and  branch,"  said  the  pimple-nosed  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 
meeting-house  at  Kirkwhistle. 

••  We  shall  shortly  neither  dare  shoot  a  deer  nor  kiss  a  wench,  without  a  certificate 
from  the  presbytery  and  kirk-treasurer,"  said  Mareschal-Wells. 

"  Or  make  a  brandy  jeroboam  in  a  frosty  morning,  without  licence  from  a  commissioner 
of  excise,"  said  the  smuggler. 

••  Or  ride  over  the  fell  in  a  moonless  night,"  said  Westburnflat,  •■without  asking  leave 
of  young  EarnsclifF,  or  some  Englified  justice  of  the  peace:  thae  were  gude  days  on  the 
Border  when  there  was  neither  peace  nor  justice  heard  of." 

•■  Let  us  remember  our  wrongs  at  Darien  and  Glencoe,"  continued  Ellieslaw,  "and 
take  arms  for  1 1 1« ■  protection  of  our  rights r  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  families." 

'■  Think  upon  genuine  episcopal  ordination,  without  which  there  can  be  no  lawful 
clergy,"  Baid  the  dft  ine. 

••  Think  of  the  piracii  -  committed  on  our  East-Indian  trade  by  Green  and  the  English 
thieves,"  said  William  Willieson,  half-owner,  and  sole  skipper  of  a  brig  that  made,  four 
voyagi  -  annually  between  Cockpool  and  Whitehaven. 

••  Remember  yum-  liberties,"' rejoined  Mareschal,  who  seemed  to  take  a  mischievous 
delight  in  precipitating  the  movements  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  excited,  like  a 
roguish  hoy,  who.  having  lifted  the  sluice  of  a  mill-dam,  enjoys  tjje  clatter  of  the  wheels 
which  he  ha-  put  in  motion,  without  thinking  of  the  mischief  he  may  have  occasioned. 
"Remember  your  liberties,"  he  exclaimed;  "confound  cess,  press,  and  presbytery,  and 
tie-  memory  "fold  Willie  that  first  brought  them  upon  as  !" 

"  Damn  the  ganger  !"  echoed  old  John  Ibwca-tlo  ;    "  I'll  cleave  him  wi'  my  aiu  hand." 

"And  confound  tie-  country-keeper  and  the  constable!"  reechoed  Westburnflat; 
•■  I'll  weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  them  before  mornir 

••  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Ellieslaw,  when  tie-  shouts  had  somewhat  subsided,  "to 
bear  this  Btate  of  thin--  no  longe  '  ':" 

••  We  an-  agreed  to  a  man,"  answered  his  guests. 

■■  Not  literally  so,"  -aid  Mr. Ratcliffe ;  •■  for  though  I  cannot  hope  to  assuage  the 
violent  symptoms  which  seem  so  suddenly  to  have  seized  upon  the  company,yet  I  beg  to 
observe,  that  bo  far  a-  the  opinion  of  a  single  member  goes,  I  do  not  entirely  coincide  in 
tie-  li-t  of  grievances  which  has  been  announced,  and  that  I  do  utterly  protest  against 
tie'  frantic  measures  which  yu  seem  disposed  to  adopt  for  removing  them.     I  can  easilj 

suppose   much  id' what   has   been  Spoken    may  have  arisen  OUt  of  tie-  leaf  of  the  111 n!. 

or  have  been  said  perhaps  in  jest.     But  there  are  some  jests  of  a  nature  very  apt  to 
transpire;  and  you  ought  to  remember,  gentlemen,  that  -tone-wall-  have  ears." 

Stone-walls  may  have  ears,"  returned  EUieslaw,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  triumphant 
malignity,  "but  dome-tic  spies,  Mr.  Batcliffe,  "ill  soon  find  themselves  without  any,  if 

any  such  dares  to  continue  hi-  abode   in   a   family  where  his  coming  was  an   unauthorised 

intrusion,  where  Id-  conduct  ha-  been  that  of  a  presumptuous  meddler,  and  from  which 

his  ,-xit  shall  be  that  of  a  baffled  knave,  if  In'  does  not   know   how  to  take  a  hint." 

■•  Mr.  Yerc."  returned  Ratcliffe,  with  calm   contempt,  "  I  am   fully  aware,  that   as  soon 

a-  mypre  ence  becomes  useless  to  you,  which  it  must  through  the  rash  -top  you  are  about 
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to  adopt,  it  will  immediately  become  unsafe,  to  myself,  as  it  lias  always  been  hateful  to 
you.  But  I  have  one  protection,  and  it  is  a  strong  one;  for  you  would  not  willingly 
hear  me  detail  before  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour,  tin'  singular  circumstances  in  which 
our  connexion  took  its  rise.  As  to  the  rest,  1  rejoice  at  its  (•(inclusion  ;  and  as  I  think 
that  .Air.  Maresehal  and  some  other  gentlemen  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  my  ears  and 
of  my  throat  (for  which  last  I  have  more  reason  to  be  apprehensive]  during  the  course  of 
the  night,  I  shall  not  leave  your  castle  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"Be  it  so,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Vere ;  "you  are  entirely  safe  from  my  resentment, 
because  you  are  beneath  it,  and  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  your  disclosing  any  family 
secrets,  although,  for  your  own  sake,  I  warn  you  to  beware  how  you  do  so.  Your  agency 
and  intermediation  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  one  who  will  win  or  lose  all,  as  lawful 
right  or  unjust  usurpation  shall  succeed  in  the  struggle  that  is  about  to  ensue.  Farewell, 
sir." 

Ratcliffe  arose,  and  cast  upon  him  a  look,  which  Vere  seemed  to  sustain  with  difficulty, 
and,  bowing  to  those  around  him,  left  the  room. 

This  conversation  made  an  impression  on  many  of  the  company,  which  Ellieslaw 
hastened  to  dispel,  by  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  Their  hasty  deliberations 
went  to  organize  an  immediate  insurrection.  Ellieslaw,  Maresehal,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Langley,  were  chosen  leaders,  with  powers  to  direct  their  farther  measures.  A  place  of 
rendezvous  was  appointed,  at  which  all  agreed  to  meet  early  on  the  ensuing  day,  with 
such  followers  and  friends  to  the  cause  as  each  could  collect  around  him.  Several  of  the 
guests  retired  to  make  the  necessary  preparations ;  and  Ellieslaw  made  a  formal  apology 
to  the  others,  who,  with  Westburnflat  and  the  old  smuggler,  continued  to  ply  the  bottle 
stanchly,  for  leaving  the  head  of  the  table,  as  he  must  necessarily  hold  a  separate  and 
sober  conference  with  the  coadjutors  whom  they  had  associated  with  him  in  the  command. 
The  apology  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  he  prayed  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  such  refreshments  as  the  cellars  of  the  castle  afforded. 
Shouts  of  applause  followed  their  retreat ;  and  the  names  of  Vere,  Langley,  and,  above 
all,  of  Maresehal,  were  thundered  forth  in  chorus,  and  bathed  with  copious  bumpers 
repeatedly,  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

When  the  principal  conspirators  had  retired  into  a  separate  apartment,  they  gazed  on 
each  other  for  a  minute  with  a  sort  of  embarrassment,  which,  in  Sir  Frederick's  dark 
features,  amounted  to  an  expression  of  discontented  sullenness.  Maresehal  was  the  first 
to  break  the  pause,  saying,  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter, — "  Well !  we  are  fairly  embarked 
now,  gentlemen — vogue  la  gaUre!" 

'•  We  may  thank  you  for  the  plunge,"  said  Ellieslaw. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  know  how  for  you  will  thank  me,"  answered  Maresehal,  "  when 
I  show  you  this  letter,  which  I  received  just  before  we  sat  down.  My  servant  told  me 
it  was  delivered  by  a  man  he  had  never  seen  before,  who  went  off  at  the  gallop,  alter 
charging  him  to  put  it  into  my  own  hand." 

Ellieslaw  impatiently  opened  the  letter,  and  read  aloud — 

Hond.  Sir,  Edinburgh, . 

Having  obligations  to  your  family,  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  learning  that  you  are 
one  of  the  company  of  adventurers  doing  business  for  the  house  of  James  and  Company, 
late  merchants  in  London,  now  in  Dunkirk,  I  think  it  right  to  send  you  this  early  and 
private  information,  that  the  vessels  you  expected  have  been  driven  off  the  coast,  without 
having  been  able  to  break  bulk,  or  to  land  any  part  of  their  cargo;  and  that  the  west- 
country  partners  have  resolved  to  withdraw  their  name  from  the  firm,  as  it  must  prove  a 
losing  concern.  Having  good  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  early  information,  to 
do  what  is  needful  for  your  own  security,  I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

For  Ralph  Mari:s(  ii  al,  of  MarctchaUWelU  NlIIIL  NAMELESS. 

— These,  icith  rare  and  speed. 
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.sir  Frederick's  jaw  dropped,  and  his  countenance  blackened,  as  the  tetter  woe  read, 
and  Ellieslaw  exclaimed, — "  Why,  this  affects  the  very  mainspring  of  "in-  enterprise. 
If  the  French  fleet,  with  tin-  bang  on  board,  has  been  chased  "if  by  the  English,  a-  this 
(1 — <1  scrawl  seems  to  intimate,  where  are  we?" 

■■.In-t  whir.'  we  wit.'  this  morning,  I  think,"  said  Mareschal,  still  laughing, 

••  Pardon  me,  ami  a  truce  t"  your  ill-timed  mirth,  Mr.  Mareschal;  this  morning  we 
were  not  committed  publicly,  as  we  now  Btand  committed  by  your  own  mad  act,  when 
you  had  a  letter  in  your  pocket  apprizing  you  that  our  undertaking  was  desperate." 

"Ay.  ay,  I  expected  you  would  saj  bo.  But,  in  the  first  place,  my  friend  Nihil 
Nameless  and  hi-  letter  max  he  all  a  flam;  ami,  moreover,  I  would  have  you  know  that 
I  am  tir.it  of  a  party  that  does  nothing  hut  form  bold  resolutions  over  night,  ami  sleep 
them  away  with  their  wine  before  morning.  The  government  are  now  unprovided  of 
men  ami  ammunition  ;  in  a  few  weeks  they  w ill  ha\  e  enough  of  both  :  tin-  country  i-  now 
in  a  flame  against  them;  in  a  few  weeks,  betwixt  the  effects  of  Belf-interest,  >>f  fear,  ami 
of  lukewarm  indifference,  which  arc  already  so  visible,  this  tir-t  fervour  will  he  as  cold  as 
Christmas.  So,  as  I  was  determined  to  go  the  vole,  [have  taken  can-  you  shall  dip  as  deep 
a-  1  :  it  signifies  nothing  plunging.     Ton  arc  fairly  in  the  bog,  and  musl  struggle  through." 

••  Ynu  arc  mistaken  with  respect  to  one  of  us,  .Mr.  Mareschal,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
ley  :  ami.  applying  himself  to  the  bell,  he  desired  the  person  who  entered  to  order 
hi-  sen  ants  and  horses  instantly. 

••  Ymi  must  net  leave  us,  sir  Frederick,"  said  Ellieslaw;  "we  have  our  musters  to  go 
over." 

'•  I  will  go  to-night,  Mr.  Yen-,"  -aid  Sir  Frederick,  "and  write  you  my  intentions  in 
this  matter  when  I  am  at  home." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mareschal,  "  ami  send  them  by  a  troop  of  horse  from  Carlisle  to  make  US 
prisoners .  Look  ye,  Sir  Frederick,  I  for  one  will  neither  he  deserted  nor  betrayed  ;  and 
if  you  have  Ellieslaw  Castle  to-night,  it  shall  be  by  passing  over  my  dead  body." 

••  For  shame!  Mareschal,"  said  Mi'.  Xfir.  "how  can  you  so  hastily  misinterpret  our 
friend's  intention.-?  1  am  sure  Sir  Frederick  can  only  be  jesting  with  us;  for,  were 
he  not  to.)  honourable  to  dream  of  deserting  the  cause,  he  cannot  but  remember  the  full 
proofs  we  1  ave  of  hi-  accession  to  it.  and  hi-  eager  activity  in  advancing  it.  He  cannot 
but  be  conscious,  besides,  that  the  first  information  will  be  readily  received  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  if  tin'  question  be.  which  can  first  lodge  intelligence  of  the  affair,  we  can 
easily  -ave  a  dw  hours  on  him." 

■•  You  should  -a\  you,  and  not  we,  when  you  talk  of  priorities  in  such  a  race  of 
treachery:  tor  my  part,  I  won't  enter  my  horse  for  Buch  a  plate,"  said  Mareschal;  and 
added  betwixt  hi-  teeth,  "  A  pretty  pair  of  fellows  to  trust  a  man's  neck  w  ith  !" 

'•  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  doing  what  I  think  proper,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
Langley;  "and  my  first  Btep  -hall  be  to  leave  Ellieslaw.  I  have  no  reason  to  keep  faith 
w  ith  one"  [  looking  at  Yen  i  ••  who  ha-  kept  n with  me." 

"   In  what  re-pect,"  -aid  KUie-law.  silencing,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  his  impetuous 

kin-man — "how  have  I  disappointed  you,  Sir  Frederick?" 

"  In    the   nearest    and   most    tender   point — you   have   trilled   with   me   concerning   OUT 

proposed  allia which  you  well  knew  wa-  the  gage  of  our  political  undertaking.    This 

carrying  off  and  this  bringing   back   of   Mi--  Yeiv. — the  cold    reception  I  have  met   with 

from  her,  and  the  excuses  with  which  yoi ver  it.  I  believe  to  be  mere  evasions,  that 

you  may  yourself  retain  possession  of  the  estates  which  are  her'.-  by  right,  and  make  me. 

in  the  meanwhile,  ;i  tool  in  your  desperate  enterprise,  l»v  holding  out  hopes  and 
expectations  which  you  are  resolved  never  to  realize." 

••  sir  Frederick,  I  protest,  by  all  that  i-  sacred " 

■■  I  will  listen  to  no  protestations;  I  have  been  cheated  with  them  too  long,"  answer,  d 
Sir  Frederick. 
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"If  you  leave  us,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "you  cannot  but  know  both  your  ruin  and  our-  is 
certain  ;  all  depends  on  our  adhering  together." 

"Leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself,"  returned  the  knight  ;  "  but  were  what  you  say 
true,  I  would  rather  perish  than  he  fooled  any  farther." 

"  Can  nothing — no  surety  convince  you  of  my  sincerity  ?"  .said  Ellieslaw,  anxiously ; 
"  this  morning  I  should  have  repelled  your  unjust  suspicions  as  aif  insult  ;  hut  situated 
as  we  now  are " 

"  You  feel  yourself  compelled  to  be  sincere  ?"  retorted  Sir  Frederick.  "  If  you  would 
have  me  think  so,  there  is  but  one  way  to  convince  me  of  it — let  your  daughter  bestow 
her  hand  on  me  this  evening." 

"So  soon? — impossible,"  answered  Vere ;  "think  of  her  late  alarm — of  our  present 
undertaking." 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  but  to  her  consent,  plighted  at  the  altar.  You  have  a  chapel 
in  the  castle — Doctor  Hobbler  is  present  among  the  company — this  proof  of  your  good 
faith  to-night,  and  we  are  again  joined  in  heart  and  hand.  If  you  refuse  me  when  it  is 
so  much  for  your  advantage  to  consent,  how  shall  I  trust  you  to-morrow,  when  I  shall 
stand  committed  in  your  undertaking,  and  unable  to  retract  ?" 

"  And  am  I  to  understand,  that,  if  you  can  be  made  my  son-in-law  to-night,  our 
friendship  is  renewed?"  said  Ellieslaw. 

"  Most  infallibly,  and  most  inviolably,"  replied  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Then,"  said  Vere,  "though  what  you  ask  is  premature,  indelicate,  and  unjust  towards 
my  character,  yet,  Sir  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand — my  daughter  shall  be  your  wife." 

"This  night?" 

"  This  very  night,"  replied  Ellieslaw,  "before  the  clock  strikes  twelve." 

"With  her  own  consent,  I  trust,"  said  Mareschal;  "for  I  promise  you  both, 
gentlemen,  I  will  not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  any  violence  put  on  the  will  of  my  pretty 
kinswoman." 

"  Another  pest  in  this  hot-headed  fellow,"  muttered  Ellieslaw  ;  and  then  aloud,  "With 
her  own  consent?  For  what  do  you  take  me,  Mareschal,  that  you  should  suppose  your 
interference  necessary  to  protect  my  daughter  against  her  father  ?  Depend  upon  it,  she 
has  no  repugnance  to  Sir  Frederick  Langley." 

"  Or  rather  to  be  called  Lady  Langley  ?  faith,  like  enough — there  are  many  women 
might  be  of  her  mind  ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  these  sudden  demands  and  concessions 
alarmed  me  a  little  on  her  account." 

"  It  is  only  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal  that  embarrasses  me,"  said  Ellieslaw  ; 
"  but  perhaps  if  she  is  found  intractable,  Sir  Frederick  will  consider " 

"  I  will  consider  nothing,  Mr.  Vere — your  daughter's  hand  to-night,  or  I  depart,  were 
it  at  midnight — there  is  my  ultimatum." 

"  I  embrace  it,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "  and  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  upon  our  military 
preparations,  while  I  go  to  prepare  my  daughter  for  so  sudden  a  change  of  condition." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  company. 
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ancred,  haughty  Osmond. 
Tancbed  AM)  Si. 


S  II.  Verb,  whom  long  practice  of  dissimulation  bad  enabled  to  mo. Id  his 
■  ry  ;jait  and  footsteps  tu  aid  the  purposes  of  deception,  walked  along 
the  stone  passage,  and  up  the  first  flight  of  steps  towards  Miss  Vere's 
partment,  with  the  alert,  firm,  and  steady  pace  of  one,  who  is  bound, 
'■  indeed,  upon  important  business,  but  who  entertains  no  doubt  he  can 
Si  terminate  his  affairs  satisfactorily.  But  when  out  of  hearing  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  left,  his  step  became  so  slow  and  irresolute,  as  to  correspond 
with  his  doubts  and  liis  fears.  At  length  he  paused  in  an  antechamber  to  collect  his  ideas, 
and  form  hi~  plan  of  argument,  before  approaching  his  daughter. 

••In  what  more  hopeless  and  inextricable  dilemma  was  ever  an  unfortunate  man 
involved  !" — Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  reflections. — "II'  we  now  tall  to  pieces  by  dis- 
union, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  will  talc  my  life  as  tin'  prime 
agitator  of  the  insurrection.  Or,  grant  1  could  stoop  to  save  myself  by  a  hasty  sub- 
mission, am  I  not,  even  in  that  case,  utterly  ruined?  I  have  broken  irreconcileably 
w  ith  Ratcliffe,  ami  ran  ha\  e  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter  hut  insult  and  persecution. 
I  must  wander  forth  an  impoverished  and  dishonoured  man,  without  even  the  means  of 
sustaining  life,  far  less  wealth  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  infamy  which  my  coun- 
try men,  both  those  w  bom  I  desert  and  those  v.  bom  I  join,  will  attach  to  the  name  of  tin; 
political  renegade.  It  is  not  to  1m-  thoughtof.  And  yet,  what  choice  remains  between 
this  lot.  and  the  ignominious  Bcaffold?  Nothing  can  save  me  hut  reconciliation  with 
the-,-  in.  n  ;  mi, |,  to  accomplish  this.  I  have  promised  t<>  Langley  that  Isabella  shall  marry 
him  ere  midnight,  and  to  Mareschal,  that  she  -hall  do  so  h  ithout  compulsion.  I  have  but 
one  remedy  betwixt  me  and  ruin  her  consent  to  take  a  Buitor  whom  she  dislikes,  upon 
such  short  notice  as  would  disgust  her,  even  were  he  a  favoured  lover — But  I  must  trust 

to   tin-    romantic   generosity  of   her    disposition;   and    let    me    paint  the    necessity  of   her 

obedience  ever  so  strongly,  I  >■■., t  o\  ercharge  ii-  reality." 

Saving  finished  this  sad  chain   of  reflections  upon  hi- perilous  condition,  he   entered 
his  daughter's  apartment  with  every  nerve  ben!  up  to  the  support  of  the  argument  which 

he  was  about  to  sustain.     Though  a  deceitful  and  amJ>iti0U8  man,  he  was  not  SO  devoid  of 

natural  affection  hut  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  part  he  was  about  to  act.  in  practising  on 
the  feelings  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child  ;  hut  the  r Ilections,  that,  if  he  succeeded, 

his  daughter  would  only  be  trepanned   into  an  advantageous  match,  and  that,  if  he  failed, 

In'  himself  was  alosl  man,  wei  ufficienl  in  drown  all  scruples. 

lie  found  Mi--  Vere  Beated  by  the  window  of  her  dressing-room,  her  head  reclining 
i'n    her   hand,  and  either  sunk  in  slumber,  or  so  deeply  engaged  in  meditation,  that 
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sin-  diil  nut  hear  the  noise  he  made  al  his  entrance.     He  approached  with  hi>  features 

; iposed  to  ;i  deep  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and,  sitting  down  beside  her, 

solicited  her  attention  by  quietly  taking  her  hand,  a  motion  which  he  ili'l  not  Gail  to 
accompany  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"My  father !"  said  Isabella,  with  ;i  sort  of  start  which  expressed  at  least  as  much 
fear,  as  joy  or  affection. 

"les,  Isabella,"  said  Vere,  "your  unhappy  father,  who  comes  now  as  a  penitent  to 
crave  forgiveness  of  his  daughter  for  an  injury  dime  to  her  in  the  excess  of  bis  affection, 
and  then  to  take  leave  of  her  for  ever." 

"Sir?  Offence  to  me!  Take  leave  for  ever!  What  does  all  this  mean?"  said 
Miss  Vere. 

"Yes,  Isabella,  I  am  serious.  But  first  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  no  suspicion  that 
I  may  have  been  privy  to  the  strange  chance  which  befelyou  yesterday  morning  ?" 

"You  sir?"  answered  Isabella,  stammering  between  a  consciousness  that  he  had 
guessed  her  thoughts  justly,  and  the  shame  as  well  as  fear  which  forbade  her  to 
acknowledge  a  suspicion  so  degrading  and  so  unnatural. 

"Yes!"  he  continued,  "your  hesitation  confesses  that  you  entertained  such  an 
opinion,  and  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  acknowledging  that  your  suspicions  have 
done  me  no  injustice.  But  listen  to  my  motives.  In  an  evil  hour  I  countenanced  the 
addresses  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  you  could  have  any 
permanent  objections  to  a  match  where  the  advantages  were,  in  most  respects,  on  your 
side.  In  a  worse,  I  entered  with  him  into  measures  calculated  to  restore  our  banished 
monarch,  and  the  independence  of  my  country.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  my  unguarded 
confidence,  and  now  has  my  life  at  his  disposal." 

"  Your  life,  sir?"  said  Isabella,  faintly. 

"Yes,  Isabella,"  continued  her  father,  "  the  life  of  him  who  gave  life  to  you.  So  soon 
as  I  foresaw  the  excesses  into  which  his  headlong  passion  (for  to  do  him  justice,  1  believe 
his  unreasonable  conduct  arises  from  excess  of  attachment  to  you)  was  likely  to  hurry 
him,  I  endeavoured,  by  finding  a  plausible  pretext  for  your  absence  for  some  weeks,  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed.  For  this  purpose  I  wished,  in 
case  your  objections  to  the  match  continued  insurmountable,  to  have  sent  you  privately 
for  a  few  months  to  the  convent  of  your  maternal  aunt  at  Paris.  By  a  series  of  mistakes 
you  have  been  brought  from  the  place  of  secrecy  and  security  which  I  had  destined  for 
your  temporary  abode.  Fate  has  baffled  my  last  chance  of  escape,  and  I  have  only  to 
give  you  my  blessing,  and  send  you  from  the  castle  with  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who  now  leaves 
it ;  my  own  fate  will  soon  be  decided." 

"Good  Heaven,  sir!  can  this  be  possible?"  exclaimed  Isabella.  "  O,  why  was  I 
freed  from  the  restraint  in  which  you  placed  me  ?  or  why  did  you  not  impart  your 
pleasure  to  me  ?" 

"Think  an  instant,  Isabella.  Would  you  have  had  me  prejudice,  in  your  opinion,  the 
friend  I  was  most  desirous  of  serving,  by  communicating  to  you  the  injurious  eagerness 
with  which  he  pursued  his  object  ?  Could  I  do  so  honourably,  having  promised  to  assist 
his  suit  ? — But  it  is  all  over.  I  and  Mareschal  have  made  up  our  minds  to  die  like  men  ; 
it  only  remains  to  send  you  from  hence  under  a  safe  escort." 

"  Great  powers  !  and  is  there  no  remedy  ?  "  said  the  terrified  young  woman. 

"  None,  my  child,"  answered  Vere,  gently,  "  unless  one  which  you  would  not  advise 
your  father  to  adopt — to  be  the  first  to  betray  his  friends." 

"  O,  no!  no!"  she  answered,  abhorrently  yet  hastily,  as  if  to  reject  the  temptation 
which  the  alternative  presented  to  her.  But  is  there  no  other  hope — through  flight — 
through  mediation — through  supplication  ? — I  will  bend  my  knee  to  Sir  Frederick  !" 

"  It  would  be  a  fruitless  degradation  ;  lie  is  determined  on  his  course,  and  I  am  equally 
resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  my  fate.  On  one  condition  only  he  will  turn  aside  from 
his  purpose,  and  that  condition  my  lips  shall  never  utter  to  you." 
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"Name it,  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  rather!"  exclaimed  [sabella.  "What  can  he  ask 
that  we  ought  not  to  grant,  to  prevent  the  hideous  catastrophe  with  which  you  are 
threatened  ?" 

"That,  [sabella,"  said  Vere, solemnly,  "you  shall  never  know,  until  your  father's  head 
has  rolled  on  the  bloody  scaffold;  then,  indeed,  you  will  learn  there  was  one  sacrifice  by 
u  hich  he  might  lia\  e  1 n  saved." 

"And  why  not  speak  it  now?"  ^:ii«l  [sabella  ;  "do  you  fear  I  would  flinch  from  the 
sacrifice  of  fortune  for  your  preservation  ?  or  would  you  bequeath  me  the  bitter  legacy  of 
life-long  remorse,  so  oft  as  I  shal]  think  that  you  perished,  w  bile  there  remained  one  mode 
of  preventing  the  dreadful  misfortune  that  overhangs  you?" 

"Then,  my  child,"  said  Vere,  "since  you  press  me  to  name  what  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  leave  in  silence,  I  must  inform  you  that  he  will  accept  for  ransom  nothing 
but  your  hand  in  marriage,  and  that  conferred  before  midnighl  this  very  evening  !" 

"This  evening,  sir  I"  said  the  young  lady,  struck  with  horror  at  the  proposal — "and 
to  such  a  man  I  —A  man  ! — a  monster,  w  ho  could  wish  to  win  tin-  daughter  bj  threatening 
tin-  life  df  the  father — it  i-  indeed  impossible." 

■■  Y.m  Bay  right,  my  child,"  answered  her  father,  "it  is  indeed  impossible;  nor  have  I 
either  the  right  or  the  wi.-h  to  exact  -nrli  a  sacrifice — It  is  the  course  of  nature  that 
the  old  should  die  and  he  forgot,  and  the  young  should  live  and  be  happy." 

"My  father  die,  and  his  child  can  save  him! — but  no — no— my  dear  father,  pardon  me, 
it  i>  impossible  ;  you  only  wish  to  guide  me  to  your  wishes.     I  know  your  object  is  what 

you   think   my  happii and  this  dreadful  tale  is  only  told  to  influence  my  conduct  and 

subdue  my  scruples." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  Ellieslaw,  in  atone  where  offended  authority  seemed  to  struggle 
with  parental  affection,  ••  my  child  suspects  me  of  inventing  a  false  tale  to  work  upon  her 
feelings!  Even  this  I  must  bear,  and  even  from  this  unworthy  suspicion  I  must  descend 
to  vindicate  myself.  You  know  the  stainless  honour  of  your  cousin  Mareschal — mark 
what  I  -hall  write  to  him,  and  judge  from  his  answer,  if  the  danger  in  which  we  stand  is 
not  real,  and  whether  I  hat  enot  used  every  means  to  avert  it." 

He  sate  down,  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily,  and  handed  them  to  Isabella,  who,  after 
repeated   and    painful    efforts,  cleared   her  eyes  and  head  sufficiently  to  discern  their 

purport. 

••  Dear  cousin,"  said  the  billet,  "I  find  my  daughter,  as  I  expected,  in  despair  at  tin- 
untimely  and  premature  urgency  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley.    She  cannot  even  comprehend 

the  peril  in  which  we  stand,  or  how  much  we  are  in  hi>  power — Use  your  influence  with 

him,  for  Heaven's  Bake,  to  modifj  proposals,  to  the  acceptani f  which  I  cannot,  and  will 

not,  urge  my  child  against  all  her  own  feeling-,  as  well  as  those  of  delicacy  and  propriety, 
and  oblige  your  loving  cousin, — B.  V." 

In  the-  agitation  of  the  moment,  when  her  Bwimming  eyes  and  dizzy  brain  could  hardly 
comprehend  the  sense  of  what  she  looked  upon,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Vere  should 

have  omitted  to  remark  that  this  letter   seemed  to  re-t  her   -eruples  rather  upon  the  form 

and  time  of  the  proposed  union,  than  on  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  suitor  proposed  to  her. 
Mi.  Vere  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Mareschal, 

and  rising  fit t his  chair,  continued  to  traverse  the  apartment  in  silence  and   in  great 

agitation  until  the  answer  was  returned.  He  glanced  it  over,  and  wrung  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  ashe  gave  it  to  her.     The  tenor  wasas  follows: — 

"  My  dear  kin-man.  1  have  already  urged  the  knight  on  the  point  you  mention,  and  I 
find  him  as  fixed  as  Cheviot.  I  am  truly  sorry  my  fair  cousin  should  be  pressed  to  give 
Up  any  of  her  maidenly  rights.     Sir  Frederick  consents,  however,  to  leave  the  castle  with 

me  the  instant  the  ceremony  i^  performed,  and  we  will  raise  our  follower-  and  begin  the 
fray.  Thus  there  is  great  hope  the  bridegroom  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  before  he 
and  the  bride  can  meet  again,  ao  Bell  has  a  fair  chance  to  be   Lady  Langley  atrbsbon 
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marche.     For  the  rest,  I  ran  only  say,  that  if  she  ran  make  up  her  mind  to  the  alliance  at 
all — it  is  no  time  for  mere  maiden  ceremony — my  pretty  cousin  must   needs  consent  to 

marry  in  haste,  or  we  shall  all  repent  at   leisure,  or  rather  have  very  little  leisure  to 
repent ;  which  is  all  at  present  from  him  who  rests  your  affectionate  kinsman, — R.  M. 

"P.S. — Tell  Isabella  that  I  would  rather  cut  the  knight's  throat  after  all,  and  end  the 
dilemma  that  way.  than  see  her  constrained  to  marry  him  against  her  will." 

When  Isabella  had  read  this  letter,  it  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  fallen  from  her  chair,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  her  father. 

"  My  God,  ray  child  will  die  !"  exclaimed  Yere,  the  feelings  of  nature  overcoming,  even 
in  his  breast,  the  sentiments  of  sellish  policy;  "look  up,  Isabella — look  up,  my  child — 
come  wdiat  will,  you  shall  not  be  the  sacrifice — I  will  fall  myself  with  the  consciousm  58  1 
leave  you  happy — My  child  may  weep  on  my  grave,  but  she  shall  not — not  in  this  instance 
— reproach  my  memory."  He  called  a  servant. — "  Go,  bid  Ratcliffe  come  hither 
directly." 

During  this  interval,  Miss  Vere  became  deadly  pale,  clenched  her  hands,  pressing  the 
palms  strongly  together,  closed  her  eyes,  and  drew  her  lips  with  strong  compression, 
as  if  the  severe  constraint  which  she  put  upon  her  internal  feelings  extended  even 
to  her  muscular  organization.  Then  raising  her  head,  and  drawing  in  her  breath 
strongly  ere  she  spoke,  she  said  with  firmness, — "  Father,  I  consent  to  the  marriage  " 

"  You  shall  not — you  shall  not, — my  child — my  dear  child — you  shall  not  embrace 
certain  misery  to  free  me  from  uncertain  danger." 

So  exclaimed  Ellieslaw  ;  and,  strange  and  inconsistent  beings  that  we  are  !  he  ex- 
pressed the  real  though  momentary  feelings  of  his  heart. 

"  Father,"  repeated  Isabella,  "  I  will  consent  to  this  marriage." 

"  No,  my  child,  no — not  now  at  least — we  will  humble  ourselves  to  obtain  delay  from 
him  ;  and  yet,  Isabella,  could  you  overcome  a  dislike  which  has  no  real  foundation,  think, 
in  other  respects,  what  a  match! — wealth — rank — importance." 

"Father,"  reiterated  Isabella,  "I  have  consented." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  saying  anything  else,  or  even  of  varying 
the  phrase  which,  with  such  effort,  she  had  compelled  herself  to  utter. 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child  ! — Heaven  bless  thee  ! — And  it  rrill  bless  thee  with 
riches,  with  pleasure,  with  power." 

Miss  Yere  faintly  entreated  to  be  left  by  herself  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  But  will  you  not  receive  Sir  Frederick  ?  "  said  her  father  anxiously. 

"I  will  meet  him,"  she  replied,  "I  will  meet  him  — when  I  must,  and  where  I  must  ; 
but  spare  me  now." 

"Be  it  so,  my  dearest;  you  shall  know  no  restraint  that  lean  save  you  from.  Do 
not  think  too  hardly  of  Sir  Frederick  for  this, — it  is  an  excess  of  passion." 

Isabella  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  child— I  go — Heaven  bless  thee.  At  eleven — if  you  call  me  not 
before — at  eleven  I  come  to  seek  you." 

When  he  left  Isabella  she  dropt  upon  her  knees — "Heaven  aid  me  to  support  the 
resolution  I  have  taken  —  Heaven  only  can — O,  poor  Earnscliff!  wdio  shall  comfort 
him?  and  with  what  contempt  will  he  pronounce  her  name,  who  listened  to  him  to-day 
and  gave  herself  to  another  at  night  !  But  let  him  despise  me — better  so  than  that 
he  should  know  the  truth — Let  him  despise  me  ;  if  it  will  but  lessen  his  grief,  I  should 
feel  comfort  in  the  loss  of  his  esteem." 

She  wept  bitterly  ;  attempting  in  vain,  from  time  to  time,  to  commence  the  prayer  for 
which  she  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  but  unable  to  calm  her  >pirits  sufficiently  for  the 
exercise  of  devotion.  As  she  remained  in  this  agony  of  mind,  the  door  of  her  apartment 
was  slowly  opened. 


■■- 


The  darksome  rave  they  onter,  where  they  found 

■ful  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground) 
Musing  lull  sadly  in  hi*  sullen  mind. 
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£V_ **y^?i  HF.  intruder  on  Mi--  Vere' tows  was  Ratcliffe.      Ellieslaw  had,  in 

1tBb.  tin1  agitatii I'  hi-  mind,  forgotten  t"  countermand  the  order  he  had 

given  to  call  him  thither,  so  that  he  opened  the  door  with  the  words, 
Yon  Bent   tin-  me  Mr.  V.  re."      Thin   looking  around — "  Mi>s  Yere, 

al !  on  the  ground!  and  in  tears!" 

"  Leave  mi- — leave  me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  unhappy  young  lady. 
"  I  iiui-t  Hi  it  leave  you,"  said  Ratcliffe;  ••  1  have  been  repeatedly  requesting  admittance 
to  take  my  leave  of  you,  ami  have  been  refused,  until  your  father  himself  sen)  for  me. 
Blame  me  nut.  if  I  am  bold  ami  intrusive;    I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  which  makes 
me  so." 

"  1  cannol  Listen  to  you — I  cannot  speak  in  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe;  take  1113-  best  \\  1 
ami  I'm-  <  rod's  Bake  leave  me." 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  i-  ii  true  thai  tin-  monstrous  match  is  to  go  ii>n\ ard, 
anil  this  very  nii'lit  ?  I  heard  the  BervantS  proclaim' it  as  I  was  on  tin  ■.■  eat  -taircase — 
I  heard  the  directions  given  to  char  out  the  chapel." 

••  Spare  me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  replied  the  luckless  bride;  '-ami  from  the  state  iii  which 
you  see  me,  judge  of  the  cruelty  of  these  questions." 

••  Married!  to  Mr  Frederick  Langleyl  ami  this  night!  it  must  not — cannot — .-hall 
not  be." 

Vol.   II.  11     II 
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••  It  must  be,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  my  father  is  ruined." 

•■  Ah!  1  understand,"  answered  Ratcliffe;  "and  ym  have  sacrificed  yourself  to  save 
him  who — But  let  the  virtue  of  the  child  atone  fur  the  faults  of  the  father — it  is  no  time 
to  rake  them  up.  What  can  be  done?  Time  presses — I  know  but  one  remedy — with 
four-and-twenty  hours  I  might  find  many — Miss  Vere,  you  must  implore  the  protection 
of  the  only  human  being  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  control  the  course  of  events  which 
threatens  to  hurry  \  ou  before  it." 

"  And  what  human  being,"  answered  Miss  Vere,  "  has  such  power?" 

"  Start  not  when  I  name  him,"  -aid  Uatcliffe,  coming  near  her,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  Imt  distinct  voice.  "It  is  he  who  is  called  Elshender  the  Recluse  of  Mucklestane- 
Moor." 

••  You  arc  mad,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  you  mean  to  insult  my  misery  by  an  ill-timed  jest!" 

"  I  am  as  much  in  my  senses,  young  lady,"  answered  her  adviser,  "as  you  are;  and 
I  am  no  idle  jester,  far  less  with  misery,  least  of  all  with  your  misery.  I  swear  to  you 
that  this  being  (who  is  other  far  than  what  he  seems)  actually  possesses  the  means  of 
redeeming  you  from  this  hateful  union." 

"  And  of  ensuring  my  father's  safety  ?" 

"  Yes !  even  that,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  if  you  plead  his  cause  with  him — yet  how  to 
obtain  admittance  to  the  Recluse  !" 

"  Fear  not  that,"  said  Miss  Vere,  suddenly  recollecting  the  incident  of  the  rose ; 
"  I  remember  he  desired  me  to  call  upon  him  for  aid  in  my  extremity,  and  gave  me  this 
flower  as  a  token.  Ere  it  faded  away  entirely,  I  would  need,  he  said,  his  assistance :  is 
it  possible  his  words  can  have  been  aught  but  the  ravings  of  insanity?" 

"  Doubt  it  not — fear  it  not — but  above  all,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  let  us  lose  no  time — Arc 
you  at  liberty^,  and  unwatched?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Isabella  ;  "  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Leave  the  castle  instantly,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  and  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  who,  in  circumstances  that  seem  to  argue  the  extremity  of  the  most 
contemptible  poverty,  possesses  yet  an  almost  absolute  influence  over  your  fate. — Guests 
and  servants  are  deep  in  their  carouse — the  leaders  sitting  in  conclave  on  their  treason- 
able schemes — my  horse  stands  ready  in  the  stable — I  will  saddle  one  for  you,  and  meet 
you  at  the  little  garden-gate — O,  let  no  doubt  of  my  prudence  or  fidelity  prevent  your 
taking  the  only  step  in  your  power  to  escape  the  dreadful  fate  which  must  attend  the 
wife  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley." 

'•  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  you  have  always  been  esteemed  a  man  of  honour 
and  probity,  and  a  drowning  wretch  will  always  catch  at  the  feeblest  twig, — I  will  trust 
you — I  will  follow  your  advice — I  will  meet  you  at  the  garden-gate." 

She  bolted  the  outer-door  of  her  apartment  as  soon  as  Mr.  Ratcliffe  left  her,  and 
descended  to  the  garden  by  a  separate  stair  of  communication  which  opened  to  her 
dressing-room.  On  the  way  she  felt  inclined  to  retract  the  consent  she  had  so  hastily 
given  to  a  plan  so  hopeless  and  extravagant.  But  as  she  passed  in  her  descent  a  private 
door  which  entered  into  the  chapel  from  the  back  stair,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  female 
servants  as  they  were  employed  in  the  task  of  cleaning  it. 

"  Married  !  and  to  sae  bad  a  man — Ewhow,  sirs !  ony  thing  rather  than  that." 

"  They  are  right — they  are  right,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  any  thing  rather  than  that." 

She  hurried  to  the  garden.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  true  to  his  appointment — the  horses 
stood  saddled  at  the  garden-gate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  advancing  rapidly 
towards  the  hut  of  the  Solitary. 

While  the  ground  was  favourable,  the  speed  of  their  journey  was  such  as  to  prevent 
much  communication  ;  but  when  a  steep  ascent  compelled  them  to  slacken  their  pace,  a 
new  cause  of  apprehension  occurred  to  Miss  Vere's  mind. 

'•  Mr. Ratcliffe,"  she  said,  pulling  up  her  horse's  bridle,  "let  us  prosecute  no  farther 
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a  journey  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  agitati I'  my  mind  can  vindicate  my  having 

undertaken — I  am  well  aware  that  this  man  passes  among  the  vulgar  a-  being  pos  1  ] 
of  supernatural  powers,  ami  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  beings  of  another  world; 
l>nt  1  would  have  you  aware  1  am  neither  i"  be  imposed  on  by  such  follies,  ma-,  were 
I  to  believe  in  their  existence,  dursl  1.  with  my  feelings  of  religion,  apply  to  this  being 
in  my  distress." 

••  1  should  have  thought,  Mi--  Vere,"  replied  Ratcliffe,  "my  character  ami  habits  of 
thinking  were  so  will  known  to  von.  that  von  might  have  held  me  exculpated  from 
crediting  in  Buch  absurdity." 

••  But  in  what  other  mode,"  said  Isabella,  •■can  a  being,  so  miserable  himself  in 
appearance,  possess  the  power  of  assisting  me?" 

•■  Mi--  Vere,"  said  Ratcliffe,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  oath 
iif  secrecy —  You   must,   without    farther   explanation,    l>>-    satisfied   with    my  ple< 
assurance,  that  he  does  possess  the  power,  if  you  ran  inspire  him  with  the  will;  ami 
that,  I  doubt  not.  you  will  in-  able  to  do." 

■■  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  -aid  Miss  Vere,  "  you  may  yourself  be  mistaken  :  you  ask  an  unlimited 
of  confidence  from  me." 

■•  Recollect,  Mi--  Vei  be  replied,  "that  when,  in  your  humanity,  you  asked  mo 
to  interfere  with  your  lather  in  favour  of  Haswell  ami  his  ruined  family — when  you 
requested  mo  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  a  thing  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature — to  forgive 
an  injury  and  remit  a  penalty — 1  stipulated  that  you  should  ask  me  no  questions  con- 
cerning  the  sources  of  my  influence — You  found  no  reason  to  distrust  me  then,  do  not 
distrusl  me  now." 

"  But  the  extraordinary  mode  of  life  of  this  man."  said  Mi--  Vere;  "his  seclusion — 
hi-  figure — the  deepness  of  misanthropy  which  he  is  said  to  express  in  his  language — 

Mr.  Ratcliffe,  what  can  I  think  of  him  if  he  really  possesses  the  powers  you  ascribe 
to  him  ':" 

This  man.  young  lady,  was  hied  a  Catholic,  a  sect  which  affords  a  thousand  instances 
of  those  who  have  retired  from  power  and  affluence  to  voluntary  privations  more  stricl 
•  i.ii  than  his." 

■•  Bui  iie  avow-  no  religious  motive."  replied  Miss  Vere. 

•  N.i."  replied  Ratcliffe;  "disgust  with  the  world  ha-  operated  his  retreat  from  it 
without  assuming  the  \eil  of  Buperstition.      Thus  far   I   may  tell  you — he  was  horn   to 

great    wealth,   which   hi-   parent-   desig 1    should    become   greater   by    hi-    union    with    a 

kinswoman,  whom  for  that  purpose  they  hied  up  in  their  own  house.  You  have  Jei  a 
hi-  figure;  judge  what  the  young  lady  must  have  thought  of  thi  lot  to  which  she  was 
destined — Yet.  habituated  to  hi-  appearance,  -he  showed  no  reluctance,  aid  the  friends 

of of  the  person  whom  1  speak   of.  doubted   not    that    the   excess   of  his  attachment, 

the  various  acquisitions  of  his  mind,  his  many  and  amiable  qualities,  had  overcome  the 
natural  horror  which  his  destined  bride  must  have  entertained  at  an  exterior  so  dread- 
fully inauspicious." 

1  did  they  judge  truly?"  -aid  Isabella. 
"  YoU  -hall  hear.  lie.  at  least,  was  fully  aware  of  hi-  own  deficiency  ;  the  sense  of  it 
haunted  him  like  a  phantom.  '  I  am.'  wa-  hi-  own  expression  to  me, — I  mean  to  a  man 
whom  he  trusted, — 'I  am.  in  Bpite  of  what  you  would  say,  a  poor  miserable  outcast, 
litter  to  have  been  Bmothered  in  the  cradle  than  to  have  been  brought  up  to  scare  the 
world  in  which  I  crawl.'    The  person  wh In-  addressed  in  vain  endeavoured  to  impress 

him  with   tin-   indifferei to  external   form,  which  i-  the  natural  result  of  philosophy,  or 

entreat  him  to  recall  the  superiority  of  mental  talent-  to  the  more  attractive  attributes 
that  are  merely  personal     'I  hear  you,'  he  would  reply;  'but  you  .-peak  the  voice  of 

cold-h] led   stoicism,  or.  at  least,  of  friendly  partiality.      But   look  at  every  book  which 

we  have  read,  those  excepted  of  that  abstract   phi! phy  which  feels  no  responsive  voice 
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in  our  natural  feelings.  Is  not  personal  form,  such  a-  at  leasl  can  be  tolerated  without 
horror  and  disgust,  always  represented  as  essential  to  our  ideas  of  a  friend,  far  more  a 
lover?  I-  not  such  a  misshapen  monster  as  1  am  excluded,  by  the  very  fiat  of  Nature, 
from  her  fairest  enjoyments?  What  but  my  wealth  prevents  all — perhaps  even  Letitia, 
or  you — from  shunning  me  a-  something  foreign  to  your  nature,  and  more  odious,  by 
bearing  that  distorted  resemblance  to  humanity  which  we  observe  in' the  animal  tribes 
that  are  more  hateful  to  man  because  they  seem  hi-  caricature?'" 

"  You  repeat  the  sentiments  of  a  madman,"  said  Miss  Vere. 

"  No,"  replied  her  conductor,  "unless  a  morbid  and  exce--i\e  sensibility  on  such  a 
subject  can  be  termed  insanity.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  this  governing  feeling  and 
apprehension  carried  the  person  who  entertained  it  to  lengths  which  indicated  a  d<  ranged 
imagination.  He  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  tor  him,  by  exuberant,  and 
not  always  well-chosen  instances  of  liberality,  and  even  profusion,  to  unite  himself  to  the 
human  race,  from  which  he  conceived  himself  naturally  dissevered.  The  benefits  which 
he  bestowed,  from  a  disposition  naturally  philanthropical  in  an  uncommon  degree,  were, 
exaggerated  by  the  influence  of  the  goading  reflection,  that  more  was  necessary  from 
him  than  from  others, — lavishing  his  treasures  as  if  to  bribe  mankind  to  receive  him 
into  their  class.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  bounty  which  flowed  from  a 
source  so  capricious  was  often  abused,  and  his  confidence  frequently  betrayed.  These 
disappointments,  which  occur  to  all,  more  or  less,  and  most  to  such  as  confer  benefits 
without  just  discrimination,  his  diseased  fancy  set  down  to  the  hatred  and  contempt 
excited  by  his  personal  deformity. — -But  I  fatigue  you,  Miss  Vere?" 

"  No,  by  no  means  ;  I — I  could  not  prevent  my  attention  from  wandering  an  in-taut  ; 
pray  proceed." 

"  He  became  at  length,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "  the  most  ingenious  self-tormentor  of 
whom  I  have  ever  heard ;  the  scoff  of  the  rabble,  and  the  sneer  of  the  yet  more  brutal 
vulgar  of  his  own  rank,  was  to  him  agony  and  breaking  on  the  wheel.  He  regarded  the 
laugh  of  the  common  people  whom  he  passed  on  the  street,  and  the  suppressed  titter,  or 
yet  more  offensive  terror,  of  the  young  girls  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  company,  as 
proofs  of  the  true  sense  which  the  world  entertained  of  him,  as  a  prodigy  unfit  to  be 
received  among  them  on  the  usual  terms  of  society,  and  as  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  his 
purpose  in  withdrawing  himself  from  among  them.  On  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  two 
persons  alone,  he  seemed  to  rely  implicitly — on  that  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  of  a 
friend  eminently  gifted  in  personal  accomplishments,  who  seemed,  and  indeed  probably 
was,  sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  ought  to  have  been  so  at  least,  for  he  was  literally 
loaded  with  benefits  by  him  whom  you  are  now  about  to  see.  The  parents  of  the  subject 
of  my  story  died  within  a  short  space  of  each  other.  Their  death  postponed  the  marriage, 
for  which  the  day  had  been  fixed.  The  lady  did  not  seem  greatly  to  mourn  this  delay, — 
perhaps  that  was  not  to  have  been  expected  ;  but  she  intimated  no  change  of  intention, 
when,  after  a  decent  interval,  a  second  day  was  named  for  their  union.  The  friend  of 
whom  I  spoke  was  then  a  constant  resident  at  the  Hall.  In  an  evil  hour,  at  the  earnest 
request  and  entreaty  of  this  friend,  they  joined  a  general  party,  where  men  of  different 
political  opinions  were  mingled,  and  where  they  drank  deep.  A  quarrel  ensued  ;  the 
friend  of  the  Recluse  drew  his  -word  with  others,  and  was  thrown  down  and  disarmed 
by  a  more  powerful  antagonist.  They  fell  in  the  struggle  at  the  feet  of  the  Recluse, 
who,  maimed  and  truncated  as  his  form  appears,  possesses,  nevertheless,  great  Btrength, 
as  well  as  violent  passions.  He  caught  up  a  sword,  pierced  the  heart  of  hi-  friend's 
antagonist,  was  tried,  and  his  life,  with  difficulty,  redeemed  from  justice  at  the  expense 
of  a  year's  close  imprisonment,  the  punishment  of  manslaughter.  The  incident  affected 
him  most  deeply,  the  more  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  had 
sustained  gross  insult  and  injury  ere  he  drew  his  sword.  I  think,  from  that  moment, 
I  observed — I  beg  pardon — The  fits  of  morbid   sensibility  which  had  tormented  this 
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unfortunate  gentleman,  were  rendered  henceforth  more  acute  by  remorse,  which  he,  of  all 
men,  w as  least  capable  of  hai  ing  incurn  d,  or  of  sustaining  u  hen  it  became  his  unhappy 
lot  Hi-  paroxysms  of  agony  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed;  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  of  an  alarming  and  fearful  nature.  He 
comforted  himself,  that,  at  the  expiry  of  lii-  imprisonment,  he  could  form  with  his  wife 
and  friend  a  society,  encircled  by  which  he  might  dispense  with  more  extensive  commu- 
nication with  the  world.  He  was  deceived;  before  thai  term  elapsed,  his  friend  and  his 
betrothed  bride  were  man  and  wife.  The  effects  of  a  shock  so  dreadful  on  an  ardent 
temperament,  a  disposition  already  soured  hy  bitter  remorse,  and  loosened  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  gloomy  imagination  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  cannot  describe  to  you; 
it  \ias  as  it'  the  last  cable  at  which  the  vessel  rode  had  suddenly  parted,  and  left  her 
abandoned  to  all  the  wild  fury  of  the  tempest.  He  was  placed  nuclei-  medical  restraint. 
As  a  temporary  measure  this  might  have  been  justifiable;  hut  his  hard-hearted  friend, 
who,  in  consequence  of  hi-  marriage,  was  new  his  nearest  ally,  prolonged  his  confinement, 

in  order  to  enjoy  the  management  of  his  in aase  estates.     There  u  a- v.  1 «  ed  his 

all  to  the  sufferer,  an  humble  friend,  hut  grateful  and  faithful.  By  unceasing  exertion, 
and  repeated  invocation  of  justice,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  patron's 
freedom,  ami  reinstatement  in  the  management  of  hi-  own  property,  to  which  was  soon 

added   that    of   his   intended    bride,    who,    having    died    without    male    issue,    her    estates 

reverted  to  him,  a-  heir  of  entail.  Hut  freedom,  and  wealth,  were  unable  to  restore  the 
equipoise  of  his  mind;  to  the  former  his  grief  made  him  indifferent — the  latter  only 
Berved  him  as  far  as  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  indulging  his  strange  and  wayward 
fancy.  lie  had  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  hut  perhaps  some  of  its  doctrines 
continued  to  influence  a  mind,  over  which  remorse  and  misanthropy  now  assumed,  in 
appearance,  an  unbounded  authority.  His  life  has  since  been  thai  alternately  of  a 
pilgrim  and  a  hermit,  suffering  the  most  -e\  ere  prfc  ations,  nol  indi  ed  in  ascetic  devotion, 
hut  in  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Yet  no  man's  words  ami  actions  have  been  at  such  a 
wide  difference,  nor  ha-  any  hypocritical  wretch  ever  been  more  ingenious  in  assigning 
good  motives  for  hi-  vile  actions,  than  this  unfortunate  in  reconciling  to  hi-  abstract 
principles  of  misanthropy  a  conduct  which  flows  from  hi-  natural  generosity  and  kindness 
of  feeling." 

••  Still,  .Mr.  Ratcliffe — -till  you  describe  the  inconsistencies  of  a  madman." 

•■  By  no  mean.-."  replied   Ratcliffe.      "That  the   imagination   of  this  gentleman  is 

disordered,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dispute;  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  lias  sometime  - 

broken  out   into  paroxysms  approaching  to  real  mental  alienation.     But  it  i<  of  his 

common  Btate  of  mind  that  I  -peak  ;  it  is  irregular,  hut  nol  deranged;  the  shades  are  as 

gradual   a-   those   that   divide  the   light   of  o day  from   midnight      The  courtier  who 

ruins   his   fortune   for   the   attainment  of  a   title  which  can   do   him   no   good,  or   power   of 

which  he  i  no  suitable  or  creditable  use,   the  miser  who  hoard-  hi-   u  eless 

wealth,  and  the  prodigal  who  squanders  it,  are  all  marked  with  a  certain  -hade  of  insanity. 
To  criminals  who  are  guilty  of  enormities,  when  the  temptation,  to  a  sober  mind,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  horror  of  the  act,  or  the  probability  of  detection  and  punishment, 
the  same  observation  applies;  and  every  violent  passion,  as  well  as  anger,  may  he  termed 
a  short  madness." 

••  This  may  he  all  good  philosophy,  Mr. Ratcliffe,"  answered  MissVere;  ''hut  excuse 
me,  it  by  no  means  emboldens  me  to  \  i-it.  a;  this  late  hour,  a  person  whose  extrai  agance 
of  imagination  you  yourself  can  only  palliate." 

•■  Rather,  thi  n."  .-aid  Ratcliffe,  "  receive  my  solemn  assurances,  that  you  do  nol  incur 
the  slightest  danger.     Iiut  what  I  have  been  hitherto  afraid  to  mention  for  fear  of 

alarming  you.  i-.  that   now  when  we  are  within  Bight  of  his  retreat,  for  I  can  discover  il 
through  the  twilight.  I  must  go  no  farther  with  you  ;  you  must  proct  ed  all 
•■  Alone?—!  dare  not." 
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"  You  must,"  continued  Ratcliffe;  "  I  will  remain  here  run!  wail  for  you." 

"  You  will  not.  then,  stir  from  this  place,"  said  MissVere;  "yel  die  distance  is  so 
great,  you  could  not  hear  me  were  I  to  cry  for  assistance." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  her  guide;  "or  observe,  at  least,  the  utmost  caution  in  stifling 
every  expression  of  timidity.  Remember  that  his  predominant  :m<l  mosl  harassing 
apprehension  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  the  hideousness  of  his  appearance.  Your 
path  lies  straight  beside  yon  half-fallen  willow  :  keep  the  left  side  of  it ;  the  marsh  lies 
on  the  right.  Farewell  lor  a  time.  Remember  the  evil  yon  are  threatened  with,  ami 
let  it  overcome  at  once  your  fears  and  scruples." 

"  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Isabella,  "  farewell ;  if  you  have  deceived  one  so  unfortunate  as 
myself,  you  have  for  ever  forfeited  the  fair  character  for  probity  and  honour  to  which 
1  have  tru.-ted." 

"On  my  life — on  my  soul,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  raising  his  voice  a.,  the  distance 
between  them  increased,  "you  are  safe — perfectly  safe." 


'Tw.is  time  and  griefs 

That  framed  him  thus:  Time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former 
The  former  man  may  make  him.— Bring  IU  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may.  OLD  I'i.av. 


PjPJX 


BE  sounds  of  Ratcliffe's  voice  had  «li^-il  on  Isabella's  car;  but  as  she 
M5  frequently  looked  back,  it  was  some  encouragement  to  her  to  discern  his 
<*^a  form  now  darkening  in  the  gloom.  Ere,  however,  she  went  much  farther, 
[Z^Gi  -'"'  lost  ll'c  objeel  in  the  increasing  shade.  The  last  glimmer  of  the 
dF?<.  ~. ~~\  JJP . l]  tw  i  1  i  j  1 1 1  |.laccil  licr  before  tlie  hut  of  the  Solitary.  She  twice  extended 
^^her  hand  to  the  door,  and  twice  she  withdrew  it  ;  and  when  she  did  at 
length  make  the  effort,  the  knock  did  not  equal  in  violence  the  throb  of  her  own  bosom. 
Ber  next  etl'ort  was  louder :  her  third  was  reiterated,  for  the  fear  of  not  obtaining  the 
protection  from  which  RatclifFe  promised  so  much,  began  to  overpower  the  terrors  of  his 
ace  from  whom  -he  was  to  request  it.  At  length,  as  she  still  received  do  answer, 
she  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Dwarfby  his  assumed  name,  and  requested  him  to  answer 
and  open  to  her. 

"What  miserable  being  i-  reduced,"  said  the  appalling  voice  of  the  Solitary,  "to  seek 
refuge  here ?  Go  hence;  when  the  heath-fowl  ueed  shelter,  thej  Beek  it  not  in  the  nest 
of  the  night-raven." 
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"I  come  to  you,  father,"  said  Isabella,  "in  my  hour  of  adversity,  even  as  you 
yourself  commanded,  when  you  promised  your  heart  and  your  door  should  be  open 
to  my  distress  ;  but  I  fear " 

"  Ha !  "  said  tht-  Solitary,  "  then  thou  art  Isabella  Yere?  Give  me  a  token  that  thou 
art  she."  % 

"  I  have  brought  you  back  the  rose  which  you  gave  me  ;  it  has  not  had  time  to  fade 
ere  the  hard  late  you  foretold  is  come  upon  me  !" 

"  And  if  thou  hast  thus  redeemed  thy  pledge,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  I  will  not  forfeit  mine. 
The  heart  and  the  door  that  are  shut  against  every  other  earthly  being,  shall  be  open  to 
thee  and  to  thy  sorrows." 

She  heard  him  move  in  his  hut,  and  presently  afterwards  strike  a  light.  One  by  one, 
bolt  and  bar  were  then  withdrawn,  the  heart  of  Isabella  throbbing  higher  as  these 
obstacles  to  their  meeting  were  successively  removed.  The  door  opened,  and  the  Solitary 
stood  before  her,  his  uncouth  form  and  features  illuminated  by  the  iron  lamp  which  In- 
held  in  his  hand. 

"  Enter,  daughter  of  affliction,"  he  said, — "  enter  the  house  of  misery." 

She  entered,  and  observed,  with  a  precaution  which  increased  her  trepidation,  that  the 
Recluse's  first  act,  after  setting  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  was  to  replace  the  numerous  bolts 
which  secured  the  door  of  his  hut.  She  shrunk  as  she  heard  the  noise  which  accompanied 
this  ominous  operation,  yet  remembered  Ratcliffe's  caution,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress 
all  appearance  of  apprehension.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  weak  and  uncertain  ;  but  the 
Solitary,  without  taking  immediate  notice  of  Isabella,  otherwise  than  by  motioning  her  to 
sit  down  on  a  small  settle  beside  the  fire-place,  made  haste  to  kindle  some  dry  furze, 
which  presently  cast  a  blaze  through  the  cottage.  "Wooden  shelves,  which  bore  a  few 
books,  some  bundles  of  dried  herbs,  and  one  or  two  wooden  cups  and  platters,  were  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  ;  on  the  other  were  placed  some  ordinary  tools  of  field-labour,  mingled 
with  those  used  by  mechanics.  Where  the  bed  should  have  been,  there  was  a  wooden 
frame,  strewed  with  withered  moss  and  rushes,  the  couch  of  the  ascetic.  The  whole 
space  of  the  cottage  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  by  six  within  the  walls ;  and  its  only 
furniture,  besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  table  and  two  stools  formed  of  rough 
deals. 

"Within  these  narrow  precincts  Isabella  now  found  herself  enclosed  with  a  being,  whose 
history  had  nothing  to  reassure  her,  and  the  fearful  conformation  of  whose  hideous  coun- 
tenance inspired  an  almost  superstitious  terror.  He  occupied  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and 
dropping  his  huge  and  shaggy  eye-brows  over  his  piercing  black  eyes,  gazed  at  her  in 
silence,  as  if  agitated  by  a  variety  of  contending  feelings.  On  the  other  side  sate  Isabella, 
pale  as  death,  her  long  hair  uncurled  by  the  evening  damps,  and  falling  over  her  shoulders 
and  breast,  as  the  wet  streamers  droop  from  the  mast  when  the  storm  has  passed  away, 
and  left  the  vessel  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  Dwarf  first  broke  the  silence  with 
the  sudden,  abrupt,  and  alarming  question, — "  Woman,  what  evil  fate  has  brought  thee 
hither?" 

"  My  father's  danger,  and  your  own  command,"  she  replied  faintly,  but  firmly. 

"  And  you  hope  for  aid  from  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  can  bestow  it,"  she  repbed,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  mild  submission. 

"And  how  should  I  possess  that  power?"  continued  the  Dwarf,  with  a  bitter  sneer  ; 
"  Is  mine  the  form  of  a  redresser  of  wrongs  ?  Is  this  the  castle  in  which  one  powerful 
enough  to  be  sued  to  by  a  fair  suppliant  is  likely  to  hold  his  residence  ?  I  but  mocked 
thee,  girl,  when  I  said  I  would  relieve  thee." 

"  Then  must  I  depart,  and  face  my  fate  as  I  best  may !  " 

"No  !  "  said  the  Dwarf,  rising  and  interposing  between  her  and  the  door,  and  motioning 
to  her  sternly  to  resume  her  seat — "  No  !  you  leave  me  not  in  this  way  ;  we  must  have 
farther  conference.     Why   should  one  being   desire   aid  of  another  ?     Why    should  uot 
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each  be  sufficient  to  itself?  look  round  you — I.  the  most  despised  and  most  decrepit  on 
Nature's  common,  have  required  sympathy  and  help  from  uo  one.     These  -tone-  are  of 

in v  nun  piling;  these  utensils  I  framed  with  my  own  hands;  and  with  this" and  he 

laid  his  hand  with  a  fierce  smile  on  the  long  dagger  which  he  always  wore  beneath  his 

garment,  and  unsheathed  it  so  far  that  the  blade  glimmered  clear  in  the  fire-light — ••  With 

this,"   he    pursued,   as  he   thrust    the   weapon   back    into    the  scabbard,    "  I   can,    if 

sary,  defend  the  vital  spark  enclosed  in  this  poor  trunk,  against  the  fairest  and 

est  that  -liall  threaten  me  with  injury." 

It  was  w  ith  difficulty  Isabella  refrained  from  Bcreaming  out  aloud  ;  but  she  did  refrain. 

"This."  continued  the  Recluse,  "is  the  life  of  nature,  solitary,  self-sufficing,  and 
independent.     The  wolf  calls  not  the  «  olf  to  aid  him  in  forming  his  den  ;  and  the  \  ulture 

invites  not  another  to  assist  her  in  striking  down  her  |>rey." 

•■  And  when  they  are  unable  to  procure  themselves  support,"  said  Isabella,  judiciously 
thinking  he  would  be  most  accessible  to  argument  couched  in  his  own  metaphorical 
style,  "what  then  is  to  befall  them  ? 

•■  Let  them  Btarve,  die,  and  be  forgotten:  it  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity." 

"It  is  the  lot  of  the  wild  tribes  of  nature,"  said  Isabella,  "but  chiefly  of  those  who 
are  destined  to  support  themselves  by  rapine,  which  brooks  no  partner;  but  it  is  not  the 
law  of  nature  in  general;  even  the  lower  orders  have  confederacies  for  mutual  defence. 
Bat  mankind  the  race  would  perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other. — From  the  time 
that  the  mother  binds  the  chihl's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind  assistant  wipes 
the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mutual  help.  All, 
therefore,  that  need  aid.  have  right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals;  no  one  who  has  the 
power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt." 

"And  in  this  simple  hope,  poor  maiden,"  said  the  Solitary,  "thou  hast  come  into  the 
desert,  to  seek  one  whose  wish  it  were  that  the  league  thou  hast  spoken  of  were  broken 
lor  ever,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  the  whole  race  should  perish?  Wert  thou  not 
frightened  V 

'■  Misery,"  said  Isabella,  firmly,  "is  superior  to  fear." 

'•  Ila-t  thou  not  heard  it  said  in  thy  mortal  world  that  I  have  leagued  my  .-elf  with  other 
powers,  deformed  to  tin:  eye  and  malevolent  to  the  human  race  as  myself?  Hast  thou 
not  heard  this  ?   -  And  dost  thou  seek  my  cadi  at  midnight  ?" 

"The being  I  worship  supports  me  against  such  id!.-  liar-,"  said  Isabella;  but  the 
Increasing  agitation  of  her  bosom  belied  thi'  affected  courage  which  her  word-  expressed. 

"Hoi  ho  1"  said  the  Dwarf,  "thou  vauntest  thyself  a  philosopher?  Yet,  shouldst 
thou  not  have  thought  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  thyself,  young  and  beautiful,  in  the 
power  of  one  >o  -pited  against  humanity,  as  to  place  his  chief  pleasure  in  defacing', 
di  -troying.  and  degrading  her  fairest  works  ?" 

Isabella,  much  alarmed,  continued  to  answer  with  firmness,  "  AVhatever  injuries  you 
may  have  sustained  in  tie-  world,  you  are  incapable  of  revenging  them  on  one  who  never 
wronged  y nor,  wilfully,  any  other." 

"Ay,  but  maiden,"  he  continued,  his  dark  eyes  fla-hing  with  an  expression  of  malignity 
which  communicated  itself  to  his  wild  and  distorted  features,  "revenge  is  the  hungry 
wolf,  which  asks  only  to  tear  flesh  and  lap  blood.  Think  you  the  lamb's  plea  of  innocence 
would  be  listened  to  by  him  ?" 

•'  Man  I"  said  Isabella,  rising,  and  ex-pressing  herself  with  much  dignity,  "I  fear  not 
the  horrible  id.  a-  with  which  you  would  impress  nie.  I  east  them  from  me  with  disdain. 
11''  you  mortal  or  thud,  you  would  not  offer  injury  to  one  who  sought  you  as  a  suppliant 
in  her  utmost  iced.      You  would  not — you  durst  not." 

"Thou  say'st  truly,  maiden."  rejoined  the  Solitary;  "I  dare  not — I  would  not. 
me  to  thy  dwelling.  \  ■  IT  uothing  with  which  they  threaten  thee.  Thou  hast  a.-ked 
my  protection — thou  -halt  find  it  effectual." 
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■■  But,  Father,  thi<  very  night  I  havi-ron~ented  to  we'd  the  man  that  1  abhor,  or  1  must 
put  the  seal  to  my  father's  ruin." 

"This  night  ?— at  what  hour  ?" 

"  En-  midnight." 

■'And  twilight."  said  the  Dwarf,  "  has  already  passed  away.  But  tear  nothing,  there 
is  ample  time  to  protect  thee." 

"  And  my  father  ?  "  continued  Isabella   in  a  suppliant  tone. 

"  Thy  father,"  replied  the  Dwarf,  "has  been,  apd  is,  my  most  bitter  enemy.  Butfear 
not ;  thy  virtue  shall  save  him.  And  now,  begone  ;  were  I  to  keep  thee  longer  by  mo, 
I  might  again  fall  into  the  stupid  dreams  concerning  human  worth  from  which  I  have 
been  so  fearfully  awakened.  But  fear  nothing — at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar  I  will 
redeem  thee.     Adieu,  time  presses,  and  I  must  act  ! " 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  he  opened  for  her  departure.  She  remounted 
her  horse,  which  had  been  feeding  in  the  outer  enclosure,  and  pressed  him  forward  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  was  now  rising,  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  Ratcliffe. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  ?"  was  his  first  eager  question. 

"  I  have  obtained  promises  from  him  to  whom  you  sent  me  ;  but  how  can  he  possibly 
accomplish  them?" 

"  Thank  God  !  "  said  Ratelitfe  ;  "  doubt  not  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise." 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  to  resound  along  the  heath. 

"Hark!"  said  Ratelitfe,  "he  calls  me — Miss  Vere,  return  home,  and  leave  unbolted 
the  postern-door  of  the  garden  ;  to  that  which  opens  on  the  back-stairs  I  have  a  private 
key." 

A  second  whistle  was  heard,  yet  more  shrill  and  prolonged  than  the  first. 

"  I  come,  I  come,"  said  Ratcliffe  ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  over  the  heath 
in  the  direction  of  the  Recluse's  hut.  Miss  Yere  returned  to  the  castle,  the  mettle  of  the 
animal  on  which  she  rode,  and  her  own  anxiety  of  mind,  combining  to  accelerate  her 
journey. 

She  obeyed  Ratcliffe's  directions,  though  without  well  apprehending  their  purpose, 
and  leaving  her  horse  at  large  in  a  paddock  near  the  garden,  hurried  to  her  own 
apartment,  which  she  reached  without  observation.  She  now  unbolted  her  door,  and 
rang  her  bell  for  lights.  Her  father  appeared  along  with  the  servant  who  answered  her 
summons. 

"  He  had  been  twice,"  he  said,  "  listening  at  her  door  during  the  two  hours  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  left  her,  and,  not  hearing  her  speak,  had  become  apprehensive  that 
she  was  taken  ill." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father,"  she  said,  "  permit  me  to  claim  the  promise  you  so  kindly 
gave  ;  let  the  last  moments  of  freedom  which  I  am  to  enjoy  be  mine  without  interruption  ; 
and  protract  to  the  last  moment  the  respite  which  is  allowed  me." 

"  I  will,"  said  her  father ;  "  nor  shall  you  be  again  interrupted.  But  this  disordered 
dress — this  dishevelled  hair — do  not  let  me  find  you  thus  when  I  call  on  you  again  ; 
the  sacrifice,  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  voluntary." 

"  Must  it  be  so  ?"  she  replied  ;  "  then  fear  not,  my  father  !  the  victim  shall  be  adorned." 


# 


o  Duptial. 

Mi  i  ii    Alio  a  in  n  i    No  i  . 


</%x  £.v-r$^\s,  '"'■  chapel  in  the  castle  of  Ellieslaw,  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  this  ill- 
jTJ  omi  mil  onion,  was  a  building  of  much  older  date  than  the  castle  itself, 
though  that  claimed  considerable  antiquity.  Before  the  wars  between 
J-.j  England  and  Scotland  had  become  so  common  and  of  such  long  duration. 
f  'that  the  buildings  along  both  sides  of  the  Border  were  chiefly  dedicated 
^"^'m.i  warlike-  purposes,  there  had  been  a  small  settlement  of  monks  at 
Ellieslaw,  a  dependency,  it  is  believed  by  antiquaries,  on  the  rich  Abbey  of  .Jedburgh. 
Their  possessions  had  lung  passed  away  under  the  change-  introduced  by  war  and  mutual 
ravage.  A  feudal  castle  had  arisen  on  the-  ruin  of  their  cells,  and  their  chapel  was 
included  in  its  precincts. 

edifice,  in  its  round  arches  and  massive  pillars,  the  simplicity  of  which  referred 
their  date  to  what  ha-  been  called   the  Saxon  architecture,  presented  at  all  times  a  dark 

and  sombre  appearai and  had  been  frequently  used  a-   the  cemetery  of  the  family  of 

the  feudal    lords,  a-   will   as   formerly  of  the    monastic   brethren.      But   it   looked  doubly 

gloomy  by  the  effect  of  the  few  and  smoky  torches  which  were  used  to  enlighten  it  on  the 

present  occasion,  and  which,  spreading  a  glare  of  yellow  light  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 

were  surrounded  beyond  by  a  red  and  purple  halo  reflected  from  their  own  -moke,  and 

ad  that  again  by  a  zone  of  darkness  which  magnified  the  extent  of  the  chapel,  while 
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it  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  ascertain  its  limits.  Some  injudicious  ornaments, 
adopted  in  haste  for  the  occasion,  rather  added  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Old 
fragments  of  tapestry,  torn  from  the  walls  of  other  apartments,  had  been  hastily  and 
partially  disposed  around  those  of  the  chapel,  and  minified  iiicon-i.-tently  with  scutcheons 
and  funeral  emblems  of  the  dead,  which  they  elsewhere  exhibited.  Qn  each  side  of  the 
stone  altar  was  a  monument,  the  appearance  of  which  formed  an  equally  strange  contrast. 
On  the  one  was  the  ligure,  in  stone,  of  some  grim  hermit,  or  monk,  who  had  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  ;  he  was  represented  as  recumbent,  in  Ins  cowl  and  scapulaire,  with  his 
face  turned  upward  as  in  the  act  of  devotion,  and  his  hands  folded,  from  which  his  string 
of  beads  was  dependent.  On  the  other  side  was  a  tomb,  in  the  Italian  taste,  COmpO  I  '1 
of  the  most  beautiful  statuary  marble,  and  accounted  a  model  of  modern  art.  It  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Isabella's  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Vere  of  Ellieslaw,  who  was 
represented  as  in  a  dying  posture,  while  a  weeping  cherub,  with  eye?-  averti  d,  s»  med  in 
the  act  of  extinguishing  a  dying  lamp  as  emblematic  of  her  speedy  dissolution.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  art,  but  misplaced  in  the  rude  vault  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
signed. Many  were  surprised,  and  even  scandalized,  that  Ellieslaw,  not  remarkable  tor 
attention  to  his  lady  while  alive,  should  erect  after  her  death  such  a  costly  mausoleum  in 
affected  sorrow  ;  others  cleared  him  from  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  and  averred  that 
the  monument  had  been  constructed  under  the  direction  and  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  Katcliffe. 

Before  these  monuments  the  wedding  guests  were  assembled.  They  were  few  in 
number ;  for  many  had  left  the  castle  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  political  explosion,  and 
Ellieslaw  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  far  from  being  desirous  to  extend  invita- 
tions farther  that  to  those  near  relations  whose  presence  the  custom  of  the  country  rendered 
indispensable.  Next  to  the  altar  stood  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  dark,  moody,  and  thought- 
ful, even  beyond  his  wont,  and  near  him,  Mareschal,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of  bridesman, 
as  it  was  called.  The  thoughtless  humour  of  this  young  gentleman,  on  which  he  never 
deigned  to  place  the  least  restraint,  added  to  the  cloud  which  overhung  the  brow  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"The  bride  is  not  yet  come  out  of  her  chamber,"  he  whispered  to  Sir  Frederick; 
"  I  trust  that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  violent  expedients  of  the  Romans  which 
I  read  of  at  College.  It  would  be  hard  upon  my  pretty  cousin  to  be  run  away  with 
twice  in  two  days,  though  I  know  none  better  worth  such  a  violent  compliment." 

Sir  Frederick  attempted  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  discourse,  humming  a  tune,  and 
looking  another  way,  but  Mareschal  proceeded  in  the  same  wild  manner. 

"  This  delay  is  hard  upon  Dr.  Hobbler,  wdio  was  disturbed  to  accelerate  preparations 
for  this  joyful  event  when  he  had  successfully  extracted  the  cork  of  his  third  bottle.  I  h<  >]  >e 
you  will  keep  him  free  of  the  censure  of  his  superiors,  for  I  take  it  this  is  beyond  canonical 
hours. — But  here  come  Ellieslaw  and  my  pretty  cousin — prettier  than  ever,  I  think,  were 
it  not  she  seems  so  faint  and  so  deadly  pale — Hark  ye,  Sir  Knight,  if  she  says  not  yes 
with  right  good-will,  it  shall  be  no  wedding,  for  all  that  has  come  and  gone  yet." 

"No  wedding,  sir ?"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  in  a  loud  whisper,  the  tone  of  which 
indicated  that  his  angry  feelings  were  suppressed  with  difficulty. 

"No — no  marriage,"  replied  Mareschal,  "there's  my  hand  and  glove  on't." 

Sir  Frederick  Langley  took  his  hand,  and  as  he  wrung  it  hard,  said  in  a  lower  whisper, 
"  Mareschal,  you  shall  answer  this,"  and  then  flung  his  hand  from  him. 

"That  I  will  readily  do,"  said  Mareschal,  "for  never  word  escaped  my  lips  that  my 
hand  was  not  ready  to  guarantee. — So,  speak  up,  my  pretty  cousin,  and  tell  me  if  it  be 
your  free  will  and  unbiassed  resolution  to  accept  (if  this  gallant  knight  for  your  lord  and 
husband  ;  for  if  you  have  the  tenth  part  of  a  scruple  upon  the  subject,  fall  back,  fall  edge, 
he  shall  not  have  you." 

"Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Ellieslaw,  who,  having  been  this  young  man's 
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guardian  during  his  minority,  often  employed  a  tone  of  authority  to  him.  "  Do  you 
suppose  1  would  drag  my  daughter  to  the  fool  of  the  altar,  were  it  uol  her  own  choice?" 

••  Put,  Ellieslaw,"  retorted  the  young  gentleman,  "never  tell  me  of  the  contrary  :  her 
are  full  of  tears,  and  her  cheeks  are  whiter  that  her  white  dress.  I  must  insi-t.  in 
ilic  name  of  common  humanity,  that  tl iremony  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow." 

•■  She  shall  tell  you  herself,  thou  incorrigible  intermeddler  in  w  hat  concerns  thee  uot, 
that  it  is  her  wish  the  ceremony  should  go  on  — 1>  it  uot,  Isabella,  my  dear?" 

"  It  i-."  said  Isabella,  half  fainting — "  since  there  is  uo  help  either  in  <  rod  or  man," 

Tin'  first  word  alone  was  distinctly  audible.  Mareschal  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  mid 
stepped  back.  Ellieslaw  led,  or  rather  supported,  bis  daughter  to  the  altar.  Sir  Frederick 
moved  forward  and  placed  himself  by  her  side.  Tin'  clergyman  opened  bis  prayer-book, 
and  looked  to  Mr.  Vere  for  the  signal  to  commence  the  service. 

••  Proceed,"  said  the  latter. 

But  a  voice,  as  it'  issuing  from  the  tomb  of  bis  deceased  wife,  called,  in  such  loud  and 
harsh  accents  as  awakened  every  echo  in  the  vaulted  chapel.  ••  Forbear!" 

All  were  mute  and  motionless,  till  a  distant  rustle,  and  the  clash  of  -words,  or  some- 
thing resembling  it.  was  heard  from  the  remote  apartments.     It  ceased  almost   instantly. 

"  >\  liat  new  d.-\  ice  is  this  ?"  said  sir  Frederick,  fiercely,  eyeing  Ellieslaw  and  Mareschal 
with  a  glance  of  malignant  suspicion. 

••  It  can  be  but  the  frolic  of  some  intemperate  guest."  said  Ellieslaw,  tl gh  greatly 

confounded  :  "we  musl  make  large  allowances  for  the  excess  of  this  evening's  festh  ity. 
Proceed  »  itli  the  sen  ice." 

Before  the  clergyman  could  obey,  the  same  prohibition  which  they  had  before  beard, 
was  repeated  from  the  same  spot.  The  female  attendants  screamed,  and  fled  from  the 
chapel ;  the  gentlemen  laid  their  hands  on  their  -v.  ords.  Ere  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
had  passed  by,  the  Dwarf  stepped  from  behind  the  monument,  and  placed  himself  full  in 
front  of  Mr.  Vere.  The  effect  of  so  strange  and  hideous  an  apparition  in  such  a  place 
and  in  Mich  circumstance-,  appalled  all  present,  hut  seemed  to  annihilate  tin-  Laird  of 
Ellieslaw.  who.  dropping  his  daughter's  arm.  staggered  against  the  nearest  pillar,  and, 
clasping  it  with  his  hands  :,-  if  for  support,  laid  hi-  brow  against  tin'  column. 

■  \\  ho  i  this  fellow?"  said  sir  Frederick ;" and  what  doe-  he  mean  by. this  intru- 
sion?" 

'■  It  is  one  who  comes  to  tell   you.''  -aid   the  Dwarf,  with  the  peculiar   acrimony  which 

usualrj  marked  hi-  manner,  •■that,  in  marrying  that  young  lady,  you  wed  neither  the 
heiress  of  Ellieslaw,  dot  of  Mauley-Hall,  nor  of  Polverton,  nor  of  one  furrow  of  land, 

uide--  she  marries  with  my  consent  :  and  to  thee  that  i sent  -hall  ne\  er  he  given.    Dow  n 

— down  on  thy  knee-,  and  thank  Heaven  that  thou  ait  prevented  from  wedding  qualities 
with  which  thou  hast  do  concern  portionless  truth,  virtue,  and  innocence.  And  thou, 
base  ingrate."  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Ellieslaw,  "what  ir-  thy  wretched 
subterfuge  now?  Thou,  who  wouldst  sell  thy  daughter  to  relieve  thee  from  danger,  as 
in  famine  thou  wouldst  have  .-lain  and  devoured  her  to  preserve  thy  own  vile  life!    Ay, 

hide  thy  face  with  thy  hand-;  well  may-t  thou  blu-h  to  look  on  him  whose  body  thou 
did-t  consign  to  chain-,  hi-  hand  to  guilt,  and  his  soul  to  misery.  Saved  once  more  hy 
the  virtue  of  her  who  calls  you  father,  go  hence,  and  may  the  pardon  ami  benefits  I  confer 
on  thee  prove  literal  coal-  of  tire,  till  thy  brain  is  seared  and  scorched  like  mine!" 

Ellieslaw   left  the  chapel  with  a  gesture  of  mute  de-pair. 

•■  follow  him,  Hubert  Ratclifife,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "-and  inform  him  of  his  destiny.  lie 
will  rejoice — for  to  breathe  air  and  to  handle  gold  is  to  him  happim--." 

"I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Sir  Frederick  Langley;  "but  we  are  here  a 

hody  of  gentlemen  in  arms  and  authority  for  King  James;  and  whether  you  really,  BUT, 
he  that  sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  ■  -o  long  supposed  (had  in  confinement,  or 

whether  you   he  all    impo-tor   assuming   his   name  and    title,  v,  e  will   use   the   freedom  of 
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detaining  you,  till  your  appearance  Ik-it.  al  thia  moment,  i-  better  accounted  for;  we  will 
have  no  spies  among  us.     Seize  on  him,  my  friends." 

But  the  domestics  shrunk  back  in  doubt  and  alarm.  Sir  Frederick  himself  stepped 
forward  toward-  the  Recluse,  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  his  person,  when  his  progress  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  glittering  point  of  a  partisan,  which  the  sturdy  hand  of  Hobbie 
Elliot  presented  against  his  bosom. 

"  I'll  gar  day -light  shine  through  ye,  if  you  offer  to  -teer  him  !"  said  the  stout  Borderer  ; 
■■-land  back,  or  I'll  strike  ye  through  !  Nacboijy  shall  lay  a  finger  on  Elshie;  he's  a 
canny  neighbourly  man,  aye  ready  to  make  a  friend  help  ;  and,  though  ye  may  think  him 
a  lamiter,  yet.  grippie  for  grippie,  friend.  I'll  wad  a  wether  he'll  make  the  bluid  spin  frae 
under  your  nails.     He's  a  teugh  carle.  Elshie  .'  he  grips  like  a  smith's  vice." 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  Elliot  ?"  said  Mareschal ;  "  who  called  on  you  for  inter- 
ference?" 

"Troth,  Mareschal-AYells,"  answered  Hobbie,  "I  am  just  come  here,  wi'  twenty  or 
thretty  mair  o'  us,  in  my  ain  name  and  the  King's— or  Queen's,  ca'  they  her?  and  Canny 
Elshie's  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  pay  back  some  ill  usage  Ellieslaw  has 
gien  me.  A  bonny  breakfast  the  loons  gae  me  the  ither  morning,  and  him  at  the  bottom 
on't ;  and  trow  ye  I  wasna  ready  to  supper  him  up  ?  Ye  needna  lay  your  hands  on  your 
swords,  gentlemen,  the  house  is  ours  wi'  Little  din;  for  the  doors  were  open,  and  there 
had  been  ower  muckle  punch  amang  your  folk  ;  we  took  their  swords  and  pistols  as  easily 
as  ye  wad  shiel  peacods." 

Mareschal  rushed  out,  and  immediately  re-entered  the  chapel. 

"By  Heaven  !  it  is  true,  Sir  Frederick  ;  the  house  is  filled  with  armed  men,  and  our 
drunken  beasts  are  all  disarmed.     Draw,  and  let  us  light  our  way." 

"  Binna  rash — binna  rash,"  exclaimed  Hobbie  ;  "  hear  me  a  bit.  We  mean  ye  nae 
harm ;  but,  as  ye  are  in  arms  for  King  James,  as  ye  ca'  him,  and  the  prelates,  we  thought 
it  right  to  keep  up  the  auld  neighbour  war,  and  stand  up  for  the  t'other  ane  and  the 
Kirk ;  but  we'll  no  hurt  a  hair  o'  your  heads,  if  ye  like  to  gang  hame  quietly.  And 
it  will  be  your  best  way,  for  there's  sure  news  come  frae  Loudoun,  that  him  they  ca' 
Bang,  or  Byng,  or  what  is't,  has  bang'd  the  French  ships  and  the  new  king  aff  the  coast 
however ;  sae  ye  had  best  bide  content  wi'  auld  Nause  for  want  of  a  better  Queen." 

Ratcliffe,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  confirmed  these  accounts  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Jacobite  interest.  Sir  Frederick,  almost  instantly,  and  without  taking  leave  of  any  one, 
left  the  castle,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  were  able  to  follow  him. 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Ratcliffe. 

•'  Why,  faith,"  answered  he,  smiling,  "I  hardly  know  ;  my  spirit  is  too  great,  and  my 
fortune  too  small,  for  me  to  follow  the  example  of  the  doughty  bridegroom.  It  is  not  in 
my  nature,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while." 

"  Well,  then,  disperse  your  men,  and  remain  quiet,  and  this  will  be  overlooked,  as  there 
has  been  no  overt  act." 

"  Hout,  ay,"  said  Elliot,  "just  let  byganes  be  byganes,  and  a'  friends  again  ;  deil  ane 
I  bear  malice  at  but  Westburnflat,  and  I  hae  gien  him  baith  a  het  skin  and  a  cauld  ane. 
I  hadna  changed  three  blows  of  the  broadsword  wi'  him  before  he  lap  the  window  into 
the  castle-moat,  and  swattered  through  it  like  a  wild-duck.  He's  a  clever  fallow,  indeed! 
maun  kilt  awa  wi'  ae  bonny  lass  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  less  wadna  serve 
him !  but  if  he  disna  kilt  himself  out  o'  the  country,  I'se  kilt  him  wi'  a  tow,  for  the 
Castleton  meeting's  clean  blawn  ower;  his  friends  will  no  countenance  him." 

During  the  general  confusion,  Isabella  had  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  kinsman. 
Sir  Edward  Mauley,  for  so  we  must  now  call  the  Solitary,  to  express  at  once  her  gratitude, 
and  to  beseech  forgiveness  for  her  father.  The  eyes  of  all  began  to  be  fixed  on  them, 
as  soon  as  their  own  agitation  and  the  bustle  of  the  attendants  had  somewhat  abated. 
.Mi--  Vere  kneeled  beside  the  tomb  of  her  mother,  to  whose  >tatue  her  features  exhibited 
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a  marked  resemblance.     She  held  the  hand  of  the  Dwarf,  which  -he  kissed  repeatedly 

ami  bathed  with  tears.     II'-  stood  6zed  ami  tionless,  excepting  that  1 1 i  —  eyes  gl I 

alternately  on  tin-  marble  figure  ami  tin-  Living  suppliant.     At  length,  the  Large  drop 
which  gathered  on  his  eye-lashes  compelled  him  in  draw  hi-  hand  arm--  them. 

•■  I  thought,"  he  said,  "that  tears  and  I  had  done;  but  we  shed  them  at  <>ur  birth,  and 
their  spring  dries  not  until  we  are  in  our  graves.  Bui  no  melting  of  tin-  heart  shall 
dissolve  my  resolution.  I  part  here,  at  once,  and  forever,  with  all  of  which  the  memory," 
(looking  to  the  tomb,)  "  or  tin-  presence,"  (he  pressed  Isabella's  hand,)  "is  dear  tunic. 
Speak  not  to  me !  attempt  not  to  thwart  my  determination  !  it  will  avail  nothing;  you 
will  hear  of  ami  see  this  lump  of  deformity  no  more.  To  yon  [  -hall  he  dead  ere  I  am 
actually  in  my  grave,  and  you  will  think  of  me  as  of  a  friend  disencumbered  from  the 
toils  and  crimes  of  existence." 

He  kissed  Isabella  on  the  forehead,  impressed  another  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  statue 
by  which  she  knelt,  and  hit  the  chapel  followed  by  RatclifFe.  Isabella,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  emotions  of  the  day.  was  carried  to  her  apartment  by  her  women.  Mo-t  of  the 
other  guests  dispersed,  after  having  separately  endeavoured  to  impress  on  all  who  would 
Listen  to  them  their  disapprobation  of  the  plot-  formed  against  the  government,  or  their 
regret  for  having  engaged  in  them.     Bobbie  Elliot  assumed  the  command  of  the  castle 

for  the  night,  and  mounted  a  regular  guard.  He  boasted  not  a  little  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  friend-  ami  he  had  obeyed  a  hasty  summon-  received  from  Elshie  through  the 
faithful  RatclifFe.  And  it  was  a  lucky  chance,  he  said,  that  on  that  very  day  they  had 
got  notice  that  Westburnflal  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  tryste  at  Castleton,  but  to  hold 
them  at  defiance;  so  that  a  considerable  party  had  assembled  at  the  Heugh-foot, with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  \  i.-it  to  the  robber's  tower  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  their  course 
was  easily  directed  to  Ellieslaw  C'a-tle. 
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Last  scene  of  all, 

To  close  this  strange  eventful  history. 

As  You  Like  it. 


N  the  next   morning,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  presented  Miss  Vere  with  a  letter 
from  her  father,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenor  :  — 

"  My  dearest  Child, 

"  The  malice  of  a  persecuting  government  will  compel  me,  for  my 
(?.Ss^=%  own  safetVj  t0  retreat  abroad,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  in  foreign 
parts.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accompany,  or  follow  me ;  you  will  attend  to  my  interest 
and  your  own  more  effectually  by  remaining  where  you  are.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the  causes  of  the  strange  events  which  yesterday  took 
place.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  usage  I  have  received  from  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  who  is  your  nearest  kinsman  by  the  mother's  side ;  but  as  he  has  declared  you 
his  heir,  and  is  to  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  a  large  part  of  his  fortune, 
I  account  it  a  full  atonement.  I  am  aware  he  has  never  forgiven  the  preference  which 
your  mother  gave  to  my  addresses,  instead  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  a  sort  of 
family  compact,  which  absurdly  and  tyrannically  destined  her  to  wed  her  deformed 
relative.     The  shock  was  even  sufficient  to  unsettle  his  wits,  (which,  indeed,  were  never 
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over-well  arranged,)  and  I  bad,  as  the  husband  of  his  nearest  kinswoman  and  heir,  the 
delicate  ta-k  of  taking  care  of  hi-  person  and  properly,  until  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
management  of  the  latter  by  those  who,  no  doubt,  thought  they  were  doing  him  justice; 
although  it'  some  parts  of  bis  subsequent  conduct  be  examined,  it  will  appear  thai  he 
ought,  for  his  win  -ale.  to  have  been  left  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  salutary 
restraint. 

••  In  one  particular,  however,  he  Bhewed  a  sense  of  the  ties  of  blood,  a*  well  as  of  his 
own  frailty;  for  while  li«'  sequestered  himself  closelj  from  the  world,  under  vai 
names  and  disguises,  and  insisted  on  spreading  a  report  of  bis  own  death,  (in  which  to 
gratify  him  I  willingly  acquiesced,)  be  left  at  mj  disposal  the  rents  of  a  great  proportion 
of  his  estates,  and  especially  all  those,  which,  having  belonged  to  your  mother,  reverted 
to  him  a>  a  male  fief.  In  this  lie  may  have  thought  that  he  was  acting  with  extreme 
oaity,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  men,  he  will  only  be  considered  as 
having  fulfilled  a  natural  obligation,  seeing  that,  in  justice,  if  not  in  strict  law,  you  must 
be  considered  as  the  heir  of  your  mother,  and  I  as  your  legal  administrator.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  considering  myself  as  Loaded  with  obligations  to  Sir  Edward  on  this  account, 

I  think  I  bad  reason  to  complain  that  these  remittances  were  only  doled  out  t at  the 

pleasure  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who.  moreover,  exacted  from  me  mortgages  over  my  paternal 
of  Ellieslaw  for  any  sums  which  I  required  as  an  extra  advance;  and  thus  maj  be 
.- a i ■  1  to  have  insinuated  himself  into  the  absolute  management  and  control  of  my  property. 
Or,  it'  all  this  seeming  friendship  was  employed  by  Sir  Edward  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  complete  command  of  my  affairs,  ami  acquiring  tin-  power  of  ruining  me  at 
his  pleasure,  1  feel  myself,  I  must  repeat,  still  less  bound  by  the  alleged  obligation. 

"About  the  autumn  of  last  year,  a-  1  understand,  either  his  own  crazed  imagination, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  hinted,  brought  him  down  to  this 
country.  lli>  alleged  motive,  it  seems,  was  a  desire  of  seeing  a  monument  which  lie  had 
directed  to  be  raised  in  the  chapel  over  the  tomb  of  your  mother.     Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who  at 

tlii—   time  had   done  me  the   honour  to   make    my  house  his  own.  had   the  complaisance  to 

introduce  him  secretly  into  the  chapel.  Tlie  consequence,  as  he  informs  me.  was  a 
frenzy  of  *  vera!  hours,  during  which  he  lied  into  the  neighbouring  moors,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  spots  of  which  he  chose,  when  he  was  somewhat  recovered,  to  fix  his  mansion, 
and  Bet  up  for  a  BOrt  of  country  empiric,  a  character  which,  even  in  his  best  days,  he  was 
fond  of  assuming.  It  i-  remarkable,  that,  instead  of  informing  me  of  these  circumstances, 
that  I  might  have  had  the  relative  of  my  late  wile  taken  such  care  of  as  his  calamitous 
condition  required,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  seems  to  have  had  such  culpable  indulgence  for  his 
irregular  plan?  as  to  promise  and  even  .-wear  secrecy  concerning  them,  lie  visited  Sir 
Edward  often,  ami  assisted  in  the-  fantastic  task  he  had  taken  upon  him  of  constructing  a 
hermitage.  Nothing  they  appear  to  have  dreaded  more  than  a  discovery  of  their 
intercom 

••The  ground  was  open  in  every  direction  around,  and  a  small  subterranean  cave, 
probably  sepulchral,  which  their  researches  had  detected  near  the  great  granite  pillar. 

served  to  conceal  Ratcliffe,  when  any  one  approached  hi-  master.      1   think  you  will  he  of 

opinion,  my  love,   that    this    secrecy   must    have    had    some    strong    live.      It    i-   also 

remarkable,  that  while  ]  thought  my  unhappy  friend  was  residing  among  the  Monk-  of 
I  :  LVappe,  he  should  have  been  actually  living,  for  many  months,  in  this  bizarre  disguise, 

within    live    mile-   of   my  house,  and   obtaining   regular    information    oi    my  most   private 

movements,  either  by  Ratcliffe,  or  through  Westburnflat  or  others,  whom  he  had  the 
means  to  bribe  to  any  extent     lie  make-  it  a  crime  against   me  that  I  endeavoured  to 

establish   your   marriage  with    Sir  Frederick.      I   acted   for   the   best;   but    if  Sir  Edward 
ley    thought    otherwise,    why   did    he    not    Btep    manfully    forward,    express    hi-    own 

purpose  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  settlements,  ami  take  that  interest  which  he  is 

entitled  to  claim  in  you  a-  heir  to  his  gnat  property  ? 

Vol.  II.  cc 
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•■  Even  now,  though  your  rash  and  eccentric  relation  is  somewhal  tardy  in  announcing 
his  purpose,  1  am  far  from  opposing  my  authority  against  his  wishes,  although  the  person 
he  desires  you  to  regard  as  your  future  husband  be  young  Earnscliff,  the  very  last  whom 
I  should  have  thought  likely  to  !"■  acceptable  to  him,  considering  a  certain  fatal  event. 
But  I  give  my  free  and  hearty  consent,  providing  the  settlements  are  drawn  in  Buch  an 
irrevocable  form  as  may  secure  my  child  from  suffering  by  that  state  of  dependence,  and 
that  Budden  and  causeless  revocation  of  allowances,  of  which  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
complain.  Of  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  I  augur,  you  will  hear  no  more.  1 1 <•  is  not  likely 
to  claim  the  hand  of  a  dowerless  maiden.  I  therefore  commit  you,  my  dear  Isabella,  to 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  and  to  your  own  prudence,  begging  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
securing  those  advantages,  which  the  fickleness  of  your  kinsman  has  withdrawn  from  me 
to  shower  upon  you. 

'•  Mr.  Ratcliffe  mentioned  Sir  Edward's  intention  to  settle  a  considerable  sum  upon  me 
yearly,  tor  my  maintenance  in  foreign  parts;  but  this  my  heart  is  too  proud  to  accept 
from  him.  I  told  him  I  had  a  dear  child,  who,  while  in  aiMuenee  herself,  would  never 
sutler  me  to  be  in  poverty.  I  thought  it  right  to  intimate  this  to  him  pretty  roundly, 
that  whatever  increase  be  settled  upon  you,  it  may  be  calculated  so  as  to  cover  this 
necessary  and  natural  encumbrance.  I  shall  willingly  settle  upon  you  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Ellieslaw,  to  shew  my  parental  affection  and  disinterested  zeal  for  promoting 
your  settlement  in  life.  The  annual  interest  of  debts  charged  on  the  estate  somewhat 
exceeds  the  income,  even  after  a  reasonable  rent  has  been  put  upon  the  mansion  and 
mains.  But  as  all  the  debts  are  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  as  your  kinsman's  trustee, 
he  will  not  be  a  troublesome  creditor.  And  here  I  must  make  you  aware,  that  though 
I  have  to  complain  of  Mr.  Rateliffe's  conduct  to  me  personally,  I,  nevertheless,  believe 
him  a  just  and  upright  man,  with  whom  you  may  safely  consult  on  your  affairs,  not  to 
mention  that  to  cherish  his  good  opinion  will  be  the  best  way  to  retain  that  of  your 
kinsman.  Remember  me  to  Marchie — I  hope  he  will  not  be  troubled  on  account  of  late 
matters.  I  will  write  more  fully  from  the  Continent.  Meanwhile,  I  rest  your  loving 
father,  "  Richard  Vere." 

The  above  letter  throws  the  only  additional  light  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
upon  the  earlier  part  of  our  story.  It  was  Hobbie's  opinion,  and  may  be  that  of  most  of 
our  readers,  that  the  Recluse  of  Mucklestane-Moor  had  but  a  kind  of  gloaming,  or 
twilight  understanding  ;  and  that  he  had  neither  very  clear  views  as  to  what  he  himself 
wanted,  nor  was  apt  to  pursue  his  ends  by  the  clearest  and  most  direct  means  :  so  that  to 
seek  the  clew  of  his  conduct,  was  likened,  by  Hobbie,  to  looking  for  a  straight  path  through 
a  common,  over  which  are  a  hundred  devious  tracks,  but  not  one  distinct  line  of  road. 

When  Isabella  had  perused  the  letter,  her  first  inquiry  was  alter  her  father.  He  had 
lift  the  castle,  she  was  informed,  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  long  interview  with 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  and  was  already  far  on  his  way  to  the  next  port,  where  he  might  expert  to 
find  shipping  for  the  Continent. 

•'  Where  was  Sir  Edward  Mauley?" 

No  one  had  seen  the  Dwarf  since  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Odd,  if  ony  thing  has  befa'en  puir  Elshie,"  said  Hobbie  Elliot,  "  I  wad  rather  I  were 
harried  ower  again." 

He  immediately  rode  to  his  dwelling,  and  the  remaining  she-goat  came  bleating  to 
meet  him,  for  her  milking-time  was  long  past.  The  Solitary  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; 
his  door,  contrary  to  wont,  was  open,  his  fire  extinguished,  and  the  whole  hut  was  left  in 
the  state  which  it  exhibited  on  Isabella's  visit  to  him.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  means 
of  conveyance  which  had  brought  the  Dwarf  to  Ellieslaw  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
removed  him  from  it  to  some  other  [dace  of  abode.  Hobbie  returned  disconsolate  to  the 
castle. 
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■•  I  am  doubting  we  hae  losl  Canny  El-hie  for  gude  an'  a'." 

•■  Y.ni  have  indeed,"  said  Ratcliffe,  producing  a  paper,  which  he  put  into  Hobbie'a 
hands ;  "  but  read  thai,  and  you  will  perceive  you  have  been  no  loser  by  h«\  ing  known 
him." 

It  was  a  short  deed  of  gift,  by  which  "Sir  Edward  Mauley,  otherwise  called  Elshender 
the  Recluse,  endowed  Halbert  or  Bobbie  Elliot,  and  Grace  Armstrong,  in  full  property, 
with  a  considerable  Bum  borrowed  by  Ellliot  from  him." 

Bobbie's  joy  was  mingled  with  feelings  which  brought  tears  down  his  rough  cheeks. 

"  It's  ii  queer  thing,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  canna  joy  in  the  gear,  unless  I  kend  the  puir 
body  was  happy  that  gave  it  me." 

••  Next  to  enjoying  happiness  outsell  es,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  is  the  consciousness  of  ban  ing 
bestowed  it  on  others.  Bad  all  my  master's  benefits  been  conferred  like  the  present, 
what  a  different  return  would  they  have  produced!     Hut  tin-  indiscriminate  profusion 

that  would  glut  avarice,  or  supply  prodigality,  neither  does  g I.  nor  i-  rewarded  by 

gratitude.     It  is  sowing  tin-  wind  to  reap  tin-  whirlwind." 

••  Ami  that  wail  be  a  light  liai'-t."  said  Bobbie;  "but,  wi'  my  young  leddie's  leave, 
I  wail  lain  take  down  Elshie's  skeps  o'  bees,  ami  set  them  in  Grace's  i » 1 1  flower  yard  at  the 
a-foot — they  .-hall  nrVr  be  smeekit  by  ony  o'  huz.  Ami  the  puir  goat,  she  would 
in-  negleckit  about  a  great  toun  like  this;  ami  Bhe  could  feed  bonnUy  en  our  lily  lea  by 
the  burn  side,  ami  tin-  hounds  wail  ken  her  in  a  day's  time,  ami  never  fash  her,  ami 
Grace  wail  milk  her  ilka  morning  wi'  her  ain  hand,  for  Elshie's  sake;  I'm-  though  he  was 
thrown  ami  cankered  in  his  converse,  In-  likeit  dumb  creatures  weel." 

Bobbie's  requests  were  readily  granted,  not  without  Bome  wonder  at  the  natural 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  pointed  out  to  him  this  mode  of  displaying  his  gratitude.  He 
was  delighted  when  Ratcliffe  informed  him  that  his  benefactor  should  not  remain  ignorant 
of  tile  rare  whirh  he  took  of  hi.-  favourite. 

'  Lnd  mind  !»•  Bure  ami  till  him  that  grannie  ami  the  titties,  ami,  abune  a',  Grace 
ami  mv-,11,  are  weel  ami  thriving,  ami  that  it'-  a'  his  doing — that  canna  but  please  him, 
Bne  wad  think." 

And  Elliot  and  th.'  family  at  Beugh-foot  were,  and  continued  to  be,  as  fortunate  and 
happy  a-  hi-  undaunted  honesty,  tenderness,  ami  gallantry,  so  well  merited. 

All  bar  between  tin-  marriage  of  Earnscliff  ami   Isabella  was  now  removed,  ami  the 

-  .th  in.. nt-  which  Ratcliffe  produ 1  <m  tin-  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  might  have 

satisfied  tin'  cupidity  of  ESlieslaw  himself.  Bnl  Miss  Vere  and  Ratcliffe  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  to  Earnscliff  that  one  great  motive  of  £  ir  Edward,  in  thus  loading 

th.'  young    pair  with   benefits,  was    to  expiate    his    having,    many  years    before,   shed    tin; 

blood  of  hi-  father  in  a  hasty  brawl.  If  it  be  true,  as  Ratcliffe  asserted,  that  the  Dwarfs 
extreme  misanthropy  seemed  to  relax  somewhat,  under  tin-  consciousness  of  having 
diffused  happiness  among  so  many,  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  might  probably 

I ne  of  his  chiif  ti\..-    f..r   refusing  obstinately  ever   to  witness    their  state  of 

contentment 

U  ireschal  hunted,  shot,  and  drank  claret — tired  of  the  country,  went  abroad,  served 
three  campaigns,  came  home,  and  married  Lucy  lldcrton. 

Fears  fled  over  tin-  beads  of  Earnscliff  and  his  wife,  and  found  and  left  them  contented 
and  happy.  The  scheming  ambition  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley  engaged  him  in  the 
unfortunate  insurrection  of  17lo.     Be  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 

with  the  Earl  of  I  Vrwentwater,  and  others.  Hi-  defence,  and  the  dying  speech  which 
he  made  at  hi-  .Mention,  may  be  found  in  the  State  Trials.  Mr.  Vere,  supplied  by  his 
daughter  with  an  ample  income,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  engaged  deeply  in  the  affair 
of  Law'-  bank  during  the  regency  of  tin-  Duke  of  Orleans,  ami  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  immensely  rich.     But,  on  the  bursting  of  that  famous  bubble,  he  was  so  much 

chagri 1  at  being  again  reduced  to  a  moderate  annuity,  (although  he  saw  th aid    "i 

i 
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his  companions  in  misfortune  absolutely  starving,)  that  vexation  of  mind  brought  on  a 
paralytic  stroke,  of  which  he  died,  after  lingering  under  its  effects  a  few  weeks. 

AVillie  of  Westbumflat  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Hobbie  Elliot,  as  his  betters  did  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  law.  His  patriotism  urged  him  to  serve  his  country  abroad,  while  his 
reluctance  to  leave  his  native  soil  pressed  him  rather  to  remain  in  the  beloved  island,  and 
collet  purses,  watches,  and  rings  on  the  highroads  at  home.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
first  impulse  prevailed,  and  he  joined  the  army  under  Marlborough ;  obtained  a  com- 
mission,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  his  services  in  collecting  cattle  for  the 
commissariat ;  returned  home  after  many  years,  with  some  money,  (how  come  by  Heaven 
only  knows,) — demolished  the  peel-house  at  Westbumflat,  and  built,  in  its  stead,  a  high 
narrow  onstead,  of  three  stories,  with  a  chimney  at  each  end — drank  brandy  with  the 
neighbours,  whom,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  plundered — died  in  his  bed,  and  is 
recorded  upon  his  tombstone  at  Kirkwliistle,  (still  extant,)  as  having  played  all  the  parts 
of  a  brave  soldier,  a  discreet  neighbour,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  resided  usually  with  the  family  at  Ellieslaw,  but  regularly  every  spring 
and  autumn  he  absented  himself  for  about  a  month.  On  the  direction  and  purpose  of 
his  periodical  journey  he  remained  steadily  silent ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that  he 
was  then  in  attendance  on  his  unfortunate  patron.  At  length,  on  his  return  from  one  of 
these  visits,  his  grave  countenance,  and  deep  mourning  dress,  announced  to  the  Ellieslaw 
family  that  their  benefactor  was  no  more.  Sir  Edward's  death  made  no  addition  to  their 
fortune,  for  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime,  and  chiefly  in 
their  favour.  Ratcliffe,  his  sole  confident,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  but  without  ever 
naming  the  place  to  which  his  master  had  finally  retired,  or  the  manner  of  his  death,  or 
the  place  of  his  burial.  It  was  supposed  that  on  all  these  particulars  his  patron  had 
enjoined  him  strict  secrecy. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Elshie  from  his  extraordinary  hermitage  corroborated  the 
reports  which  the  common  people  had  spread  concerning  him.  Many  believed  that, 
having  ventured  to  enter  a  consecrated  building,  contrary  to  his  paction  with  the  Evil 
One,  he  had  been  bodily  carried  off  while  on  his  return  to  his  cottage ;  but  most  are  of 
opinion  that  he  only  disappeared  for  a  season,  and  continues  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
among  the  hills.  And  retaining,  according  to  custom,  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  his 
wild  and  desperate  language,  than  of  the  benevolent  tendency  of  most  of  his  actions,  he 
is  usually  identified  with  the  malignant  demon  called  the  Man  of  the  Moors,  whose  feats 
were  quoted  by  Mrs.  Elliot  to  her  grandsons ;  and,  accordingly,  is  generally  represented 
as  bewitching  the  sheep,  causing  the  ewes  to  Iteb,  that  is,  to  cast  their  lambs,  or  seen 
loosening  the  impending  wreath  of  snow  to  precipitate  its  weight  on  such  as  take  shelter, 
during  the  storm,  beneath  the  bank  of  a  torrent,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  deep  glen. 
In  short,  the  evils  most  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  pastoral 
country,  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 
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Ahnm  bien,  dixo  il  Cura  ,-  traedme,  tenor  huisped,  aquenut  tibrot,  que  lot  qiiiera  per.  Que 
me  place,  reepnndid  el;  y  -  ntrando  •  n  tu  aposento,  toco  del  una  mallefilla  cieja  cerrada  en 
una  eadenitta,  y  abtiitidnla,  ha!  16  en  ella  tret  Ubro*  grandet  y  unot  papelet  de  muy  buena 
I-  tin  etcritot  de  mauo. — Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  Capitulo  32. 

It  is  mighty  well,  said  the  priest;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  books,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  chamber,  he 
brought  out  a  little  old  cloke-bag,  with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it,  and  opening  it,  he  took 
out  three  large  volumes,  and  some  manuscript  papers  written  in,  a  fine  character. — 
J  auvis's  Translation. 
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OLD    M  O  R  T  A  L 1 T  Y 


INTRODUCTION— (1829.) 


HE  remarkable  person,  called  by  the  title  of  Old 
Mortality,  was  well  known  in  Scotland  about  the 
end  <>t'  tin-  last  century.  His  real  name  was 
Robert  Paterson.     He  was  a  native,  it  is  said,  of 

tlir  parish  of  Closeburn,  in  Dumfrics-shire,  ami 

probably  a  mason  by  profession — at  least  educated 

to  the  use  of  the  chisel.     Whether  family  dissen- 

lons,   or   the  deep   and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  supposed  duty,  drove 

/\jPV^'^»  him  to  leave  his  dwelling,  ami  adi.pt  the  singular  mod'1  of  life  in  which 

_/  V»  he  wandered,  like  a  palmer,  through    Scotland,    is   not   known.      It    could 

not    be    poverty,    however,   winch    prompted    his  journeys,    for    he   never 

accepted  anything  beyond  tin-  hospitality   which  was  willingly  rendered 

him.  ami  when  that  was  not  proffered,  In-  always  hail  money  enough  to 

.     provide    for    his    own    humble    wants.       IIi>     personal    appearand',     and 

favourite,  or  rather  sole  occupation,  arc  accurately  described  in  the  preliminary 

ipt.  r  of  tin-  following  work. 

It  is   about    thirty  years   since,  or  more,  that   the  author  met   this  singular 
person  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  when  Spending  a  day  or  two  with  tin.1 

late  learned  ami  excellent  clergyman,  Mr. Walker,  the  minister  of  that  pariah,  for  the 

purpose  of  a  cl examination  of  the   ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  and  other 

subjects  of  antiquarian  research  in  that  neighbourhood.  Old  Mortality  chanced  to  be  at 
the  .-aim-  place,  on  the  usual  business  of  his  pilgrimage;  for  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar, 
though  lying  in  the  anti-covenanting  district  of  tin'  Mearas,  was,  with  the  parish  church- 
yard, celebrated  for  the  oppressions  sustained  there  by  the  Cameronians  in  the  time  of 

.lame-   II. 

It  was  in  K3s."),  when  Argyle  was  threatening  a  descent  upon  Scotland,  and  Monmouth 
was  preparing  to  invade  tin-  west  of  England,  that 'the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  with 
cruel  precaution,  made  a  general  arresl  "f  more  than  a  hundred  persons  in  the  southern 
ami  western  provinces,  supposed,  from  their  religious  principles,  to  be  inimical  to 
liinent.  together  with  many  women  and  children.  These  captives  were  driven 
northward  like  a  flock  of  bullocks,  but  with  less  precaution  to  provide  for  their  wants, 
and  finally  penned  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  in   tin-  CaStle  of  Dunnottar.  having  a 
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window  opening  to  the  trout  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs  the  German  Ocean.  They 
had  suffered  not  a  little  on  the  journey,  and  were  much  hurt  both  at  the  scoffs  of  the 
northern  prelatists,  and  the  mocks,  gibes,  and  contemptuous  tunes  played  by  the  fiddlers 
and  pipers  who  had  come  from  every  quarter  as  they  passed,  to  triumph  over  the  revilers 

of  their  calling.  The  repose  which  the  melancholy  dungeon  afforded  tl<em  was  anything 
but  undisturbed  The  guards  made  them  pay  for  every  indulgence,  even  that  of  water  ; 
and  when  some  of  the  prisoners  resisted  a  demand  so  unreasonable,  and  insisted  on  their 
right  to  have  this  necessary  of  life  untaxed,  their  keepers  emptied  the  water  on  the 
prison  floors,  saying,  "  If  they  were  obliged  to  bring  water  for  the  canting  wbigs,  they 
were  not  bound  to  afford  them  the  use  of  bowls  or  pitchers  gratis." 

In  this  prison,  which  is  still  termed  the  Whig's  Vault,  several  died  of  the  diseases 
incidental  to  such  a  situation;  and  others  broke  their  limbs,  and  incurred  fatal  injury, 
in  desperate  attempts  to  escape  from  their  stern  prison-house.  Over  the  graves  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  their  friends,  after  the  Revolution,  erected  a  monument  with  a  suitable 
inscription. 

This  peculiar  shrine  of  the  Whig  martyrs  is  very  much  honoured  by  their  descendants, 
though  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and  death.  My 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  told  me,  that  being  once  upon  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, probably  about  forty  years  since,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  involve  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  <■('  passages  and  tracks  which  cross,  in  every  direction,  the  extensive  waste 
called  Lochar  Moss,  near  Dumfries,  out  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
extricate  himself ;  and  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  a  guide,  since  such 
people  as  he  saw  were  engaged  in  digging  their  peats — a  work  of  paramount  necessity, 
which  will  hardly  brook  interruption.  Mr.  Walker  could,  therefore,  only  procure  unin- 
telligible directions  in  the  southern  brogue,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Mearns. 
He  was  beginning  to  think  himself  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  he  stated  his  case  to  a 
farmer  of  rather  the  better  class,  who  was  employed,  as  the  others,  in  digging  his  winter 
fuel.  The  old  man  at  first  made  the  same  excuse  with  those  who  hail  already  declined 
acting  as  the  traveller's  guide;  but  perceiving  him  in  great  perplexity,  and  paying  the 
respect  due  to  his  profession,  "You  are  a  clergyman,  sir?"  he  said.  Mr.  AValker 
assented.  "  And  I  observe  from  your  speech,  that  you  are  from  the  north  ? " — "  You 
are  right,  my  good  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  may  I  ask  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
a  place  called  Dunnottar  ? " — "  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  my  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Walker,  "  since  I  have  been  several  years  the  minister  of  the  parish." — "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it,"  said  the  Dumfriesian,  "for  one  of  my  near  relations  lies  buried  there,  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  monument  over  his  grave.  I  would  give  half  of  what  I  am  aught, 
to  know  if  it  is  still  in  existence." — "  He  was  one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Whig's 
Vault  at  the  castle?"  said  the  minister;  "for  there  are  few  southlanders  besides  lying 
in  our  churchyard,  and  none,  I  think,  having  monuments." — "Even  sae — even  sae,"  said 
the  old  Cameronian,  for  such  was  the  farmer.  He  then  laid  down  his  spade,  cast  on  his 
coat,  and  heartily  offered  to  see  the  minister  out  of  the  moss,  if  he  should  lose  the  rest  of 
the  day's  dargue.  Mr.  Walker  was  able  to  requite  him  amply,  in  his  opinion,  by  reciting 
the  epitaph,  which  he  remembered  by  heart.  The  old  man  was  enchanted  with  finding 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  faithfully  recorded  amongst  the 
names  of  brother  sufferers  ;  and  rejecting  all  other  offers  of  recompense,  only  requested, 
after  he  had  guided  Mr. Walker  to  a  safe  and  dry  road,  that  he  would  let  him  have  a 
written  copy  of  the  inscription. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  listening  to  this  story,  and  looking  at  the  monument  referred  to, 
that  I  saw  Old  Mortality  engaged  in  his  daily  task  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the  orna- 
ments and  epitaphs  upon  the  tomb.  His  appearance  and  equipment  were  exactly  as 
described  in  the  Novel.  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  something  of  a  person  so  singular, 
and  expected  to  have  done  so,  as  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  hospitable  and  liberal- 
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spirited  minister.  Bui  though  Mr.  Walker  invited  him  up  after  dinner  to  partake  of  a 
J  i--  of  spirit-  and  water,  to  which  he  was  supposed  not  to  be  very  averse,  _\<t  he  would 
ncit  speak  frankly  upon  die  subject  of  his  occupation.  He  was  in  bad  humour,  and  had, 
according  to  hi>  phrase,  no  freedom  for  conversation  with  us. 

His  spirit  had  been  sorely  vexed  by  hearing,  in  a  certain  Aberdonian  kirk,  the 
psalmody  directed  by  :i  pitch-pipe,  or  Borne  similar  instrument,  which  was  to  *  >  1  •  1  Mor- 
tality the  abomination  of  abominations.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  « 1  i « I  not  feel  himself  at 
ease  with  his  company;  he  might  suspect  the  questions  asked  by  a  north-country 
minister  and  n  uninu  barrister  to  savour  more  of  idle  curiosity  than  profit.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  phrase  of  John  Bunyan,  Old  Mortality  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

I  h  ■  remarkable  figure  and  occupation  of  this  ancient  pilgrim  was  recalled  to  my 
memory  by  an  account  transmitted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise 
at  Dumfries,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations  of  a  similar  nature.  From  this,  besides 
some  other  circumstances,  among  which  arc  those  of  the  old  man's  death,  I  learned  the 
particulars  described  in  the  text  I  am  also  informed,  that  the  old  palmer's  family,  in 
the  third  generation,  survives,  and  is  highly  respected  both  for  talents  and  worth. 

While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  (he  press,  1  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Train,  whose  undeviating  kindness  had,  during  the  intervals  of 
laborious  duty,  collected  its  materials  from  an  indubitable  source: — 

'•  In  the  course  of  mj  periodical  visits  to  the  (Menkens,  I  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Robert  Patersbn,  a  son  of  old  Mortality,  who  lives  in  the  little  village 
of  Balmaclellan ;  and  although  he  is  now  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  preserves  all  the 
viavcity  of  youth — has  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  a  mind  stored  with  information 
tar  alios  e  what  could  he  expected  from  a  person  in  his  station  of  life.  To  him  1  am 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars  relative  to  hi-  father,  and  his  descendants  down  to 
the  present  time. 

••  Robert  Paterson,  alias  <  lid  .Mortality,  was  the  boh  of  Walter  Paterson  and  Margaret 
Sett,  who  occupied  the  farm  of  Haggisha,  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  during  nearly 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  Robert  was  horn,  in  the  memorable 
year   171o. 

•■  Being  the  youngest  son  of  a  numerous  family,  he,  at  an  early  aire,  went  to  serve 
with  an  elder  In-other,  named  Francis,  «  ho  rented,  from  Sir  John  Jardine  of  Applegarth, 
a  small  tract  in  Corncockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir  John 
Jardine,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  wife  had  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
maid  to  sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  ( Hoseburn,  «  ho  procured  for  her  husband,  from 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  lice -tone  quarry  of  Gatekra  brigg, 

in  the  parish  ofMortOn.  Here  he  built  a  house,  and  had  as  much  land  as  kept  a  horse 
and  cow.      My  informant  cannot  say,  w  ilh  certainty,  the  year  in  which  his  father  took  up 

his  residence  at  <  latelow  brigg,  but  he  is  sure  it  must  have  been  only  a  short  time  prior  to 
tin-  Mar  17  16,  as,  during  the  memorable  frost  in  1740,  he  says  his  mother  still  resided  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick.  When  the  Highlanders  were  returning  from 
England  on  their  route  to  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1745-6,  they  plundered  Mr.  Paterson's 
house  at  Gatelowbrigg,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  a-  far  as  Glenbuck,  merely  because  he 
said  to  one  of  the  straggling  army,  that   their  retreat  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  as 

the  Strong  arm  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  raised,  not  only  a'_'ain-t  the  bloody  and  wicked 
1 -'    of  Stuart,  but  against  all  who  attempted  to  BUppOrt   the  abominable  heresies  of  the 

church  of  Rome.  From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  Old  Mortality  had,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  imbibed  tin-  religious  enthu-iasm  by  which  hi-  afterwards  became 
mi  much  distinguished. 

"  The  religious  sect  called  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians,  was  at  that  time  much  noted  for 
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austerity  and  devotion,  in  imitation  of  Cameron,  their  founder,  of  whose  tenets  Old 
Mortality  became  a  most  strenuous  supporter.  lie  made  frequent  journeys  into  Galloway 
to  attend  their  conventicles,  and  occasionally  carried  with  him  gravestones  from  his 
quarry  at  Gatelowbrigg,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  righteous  whose  dust  had  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Old  Mortality  was  not  one  of  those  religious  devotees,  who, 
although  one  eye  is  seemingly  turned  towards  heaven,  keep  the  other  steadfastly  fixed  on 
some  sublunary  object.  As  his  enthusiasm  increased,  his  journeys  into  Galloway  became 
more  frequent ;  and  he  gradually  neglected  even  *the  common  prudential  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  his  offspring.  From  about  the  year  1758,  he  neglected  wholly  to  return  from 
Galloway  to  his  wife  and  five  children  at  Gatelowbrigg,  which  induced  her  to  send  her 
eldest  son,  Walter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Galloway,  in  search  of  his  father. 
After  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district,  from  the  nick  of  Benncorie  to 
the  Fell  of  Barullion,  he  found  him  at  last  working  on  the  Gameronian  monuments,  in  the 
old  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dee,  opposite  the  town  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  little  wanderer  used  all  the  influence  in  his  power  to  induce  his  father 
to  return  to  his  family ;  but  in  vain.  Mrs.  Paterson  sent  even  some  of  her  female 
children  into  Galloway  in  search  of  their  father,  for  the  same  purpose  of  persuading  him 
to  return  home  ;  but  without  any  success.  At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1 768,  she  removed 
to  the  little  upland  village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  the  Glenkens  of  Galloway,  where,  upon 
the  small  pittance  derived  from  keeping  a  little  school,  she  supported  her  numerous  family 
in  a  respectable  manner. 

"  There  is  a  small  monumental  stone  in  the  farm  of  the  Caldon,  near  the  House  of  the 
Hill,  in  Wigtonshire,  which  is  highly  venerated  as  being  the  first  erected,  by  Old 
Mortality,  to  the  memory  of  several  persons  who  fell  at  that  place  in  defence  of  their 
religious  tenets  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Second.* 

"  From  the  Caldon,  the  labours  of  Old  Mortality,  in  the  course  of  time,  spread  over 
nearly  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  are  few  churchyards  in  Ayrshire,  Galloway, 
or  Dumfries-shire,  where  the  work  of  his  chisel  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  work  of  any  other  artist  by  the  primitive  rudeness  of  the  emblems  of 
death,  and  of  the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the  ill-formed  blocks  of  his  erection.    This  task 
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of  repairing  and  erecting  gravestones,  practised  without  fee  or  reward,  was  the  only 
ostensible  employment  of  this  singular  person  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  door  of 
every  Cameronian's  house  was  indeed  open  to  him  at  all  times  when  he  chose  to  enter, 
and  he  was  gladly  received  as  an  inmate  of  the  family  ;  but  he  did  not  invariably  accept 
of  these  civilities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  his  frugal  expenses,  found 

*  The  house  was  stormed  by  a  Captain  Orchard  or  Urquhart,  who  was  shot  in  the  attack. 
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amongst  other  little  papers  (some  of  which  I  have  likewise  in  my  possession),  in  his 
pocket-book  after  hi>  death: — 

"Oattkow  it/  Pint,  l/A  i 
Robert  Pati.rson  dc'  (■  i   '     Kaboabh  Ciirystale. 
To  drye  Lodgings  f>>r  MTU  weeka £0    4    1 

To  Four  Auchlcl  of  All    Meal 0     3     4 

To  6  Lipplc  0     13 

To  Lent  Money  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Roid'l  Sacrament,     0    6     0 

To  3  Chappins  of  Yell  with  Sandy  the  Keelman,"     .009 

£0  15     5 
Received  in  part,    ...     0  10    0 

Unpaid, £0    5     5 

"This  statement  shows  tin-  religions  wanderer  in  have  been  very  poor  in  his  old  age  ; 
but  he  was  so  more  by  choice  than  through  necessity,  as.  at  the  period  here  alluded  t".  his 
children  were  all  comfortably  situated,  and  were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  lather  at 
home.  But  no  entreaty  could  induce  him  to  alter  bis  erratic  way  of  life;  he  travelled 
from  one  churchyard  to  another,  mounted  on  bis  old  white  pony,  till  the  la*t   day  of  his 

existence,  and  died,  as  yen  have  described,  at   Bankhill,  near   1 kerb; the   14th 

February,  1S01,  in  the  With  year  of  his  age.  As  sunn  as  his  body  was  found,  intimation 
was  sent  to  bis  .-ens  at  Balmaclellan  ;  but  from  the  great  depth  of  the  snow  at  thai  time, 
the  letter  communicating  the  particulars  of  his  death  was  so  long  detained  by  the  way, 
that  the  remains  of  the  pilgrim  were  interred  before  any  of  his  relations  could  arrive 
at  Bankhill. 

"The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  account  of  his  funeral  expenses, — the  original 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession  : — 

"Memorandum  of  the  Funral  C/iarget  of  Robert  Patcrson,  who  dj/td  (it  BattkhiU 
on  the  Hth  day  of  February  1801. 

To  a  Coffon £0  12    0 

To  Munting  for  do 028 

To  a  Shirt  for  him 050 

To  a  pair  of  Cotton  Stockings 0     2     II 

To  Bread  at  the  Founral 026 

To  Chise  at  ditto 0     3     0 

To  1  pint  Rume 0    4     6 

To  1   pint  Whiskie 0     4     n 

To  a  man  going  to  Annan 020 

To  the  gravc-diger 0     1     o 

To  Linncn  for  a  shut  In  bun 0     2     8 

£2     1   10 
Taken  off  him  when  dead,  ...     1     7     6 

£0  14    4 

"  The  above  account  is  authenticated  by  the  son  of  the  deceased. 

"My  friend  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  even  going  to  Bankhill  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  father,  which  I  regret  very  much,  as  he  is  not  aware  in  what  churchyard 
he  was  interred. 

"  For  the  purpo-e  nt  'erecting  a  small  monument   to  his  memory,  I   have  made  every 

] ible inquiry  wherever  1  thought  there  was  the  hast  chance  of  finding  out  where  Old 

Mortality  was  laid  ;  but  I  have  done  so  in  vain,  as  bis  death  is  not  registered  in  the 
Beasion-book  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  I  am  sorry  to  think,  that  in  all 
probability  this  singular  person,  who  spent  so  many  years  of  his  lengthened  existence  in 
striving  with  his  chisel  and  mallet  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  many  less  deserving  than 
him-  It',  musl  remain  even  without  a  single  stone  to  mark  out  the  resting  place  of  his 
mortal  remains. 

"Old  Mortality  hal  threesons,  Robert,  Walter,  and  John;  the  former,  as  has  been 
alnady  mentioned,  lives  in  the  village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 

"  A  well-known  humourist.  Mill  alive,  popularly  called  by  the  name  of  Old  KcelybagS,  who  deals  in  the  keel  or  chalk 
with  which  farmers  mark  their  flocks." 
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is  much  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Walter  died  several  year-  ago,  leaving  behind 
him  a  family  now  respectably  situated  in  this  point.  John  went  to  America  in  the  year 
1776,  and  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  settled  at  Baltimore." 

Old  Neil  himself  is  said  to  have  loved  an  innocent  jest.  (See  Captain  Hodgson's 
Memoirs.)  Old  Mortality  somewhat  resembled  the  Protector  in  thisvturn  to  festivity. 
Like  Master  Silence,  he  had  been  merry  twice  and  once  in  his  time;  but  even  his  jests 
wereof'a  melancholy  and  sepulchral  nature,  and  sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience 
to  himself,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote  : — 

The  old  man  was  at  one  time  following  his  wonted  occupation  of  repairing  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  in  the  churchyard  of  Girthon,  and  the  sexton  of  the  parish  was  plying 
his  kindred  task  at  no  small  distance.  Some  roguish  urchins  were  sporting  near  them, 
and  by  their  noisy  gambols  disturbing  the  old  men  in  their  serious  occupation.  The  most 
petulant  of  the  juvenile  party  were  two  or  three  boys,  grandchildren  of  a  person  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cooper  Climent.  This  artist  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  G  irthon 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  for  making  and  selling  ladles,  coups,  bickers,  bowl-,  spoons, 
cogues,  and  trenchers,  formed  of  wood,  for  the  use  of  the  country  people.  It  must  be 
noticed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Cooper's  vessels,  they  wire  apt,  when 
new,  to  impart  a  reddish  tinge  to  whatever  liquor  was  put  into  them,  a  circumstance  not 
uncommon  in  like  cases. 

The  grandchildren  of  this  dealer  in  wooden  work  took  it  into  their  head  to  ask  the 
sexton,  what  use  he  could  possibly  make  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  old  coffins  which 
were  thrown  up  in  opening  new  graves.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  Old  Mortality,  "  that 
he  sells  them  to  your  grandfather,  who  makes  them  into  spoons,  trenchers,  bickers,  bowies, 
and  so  forth  ?"  At  this  assertion,  the  youthful  group  broke  up  in  great  confusion  and 
disgust,  on  reflecting  how  many  meals  they  had  eaten  out  of  dishes  which,  by  Old 
Mortality's  account,  were  only  fit  to  be  used  at  a  banquet  of  witches  or  of  ghoules.  They 
carried  the  tidings  home,  when  many  a  dinner  was  spoiled  by  the  loathing  which  the 
intelligence  imparted  ;  for  the  account  of  the  materials  was  supposed  to  explain  the  reddish 
tinge,  which,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Cooper's  fame,  had  seemed  somewhat  suspicious. 
The  ware  of  Cooper  Climent  was  rejected  in  horror,  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  rivals  the 
miio-cers,  who  dealt  in  earthenware.  The  man  of  cutty-spoon  and  ladle  saw  his  trade 
interrupted,  and  learned  the  reason,  by  his  quondam  customers  coming  upon  him  in 
wrath  to  return  the  goods  which  were  composed  of  such  unhallowed  materials,  and 
demand  repayment  of  their  money.  In  this  disagreeable  predicament,  the  forlorn  artist 
cited  Old  Mortality  into  a  court  of  justice,  where  he  proved  that  the  wood  he  used  in  his 
trade  was  that  of  the  staves  of  old  wine-pipes  bought  from  smugglers,  with  whom  the 
country  then  abounded — a  circumstance  which  fully  accounted  for  their  imparting  a 
colour  to  their  contents.  Old  Mortality  himself  made  the  fullest  declaration  that  he  had 
no  other  purpose  in  making  the  assertion,  than  to  check  the  petulance  of  the  children. 
But  it  is  easier  to  take  away  a  good  name  than  to  restore  it.  Cooper  Climent's  business 
continued  to  languish,  and  he  died  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
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.    ■ .  ku  lif  with  unwearied  t.iii 
Through  death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  wayi 
i  erti  <l  Bpoil] 

And  lead  oblivion  Into  daj  I 

I.  IM.IIHIIN  P. 
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OST  readers,"  says  the  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Pattieson,  "must  have 
~  12  witnessed  with  delight  the  joyous  burst  which  attends  the  dismissing 
xofa  village-school  i>u  a  fine  summer  evening.  The  buoyant  spirit  of 
liildhood,  repressed  with  so  much  difficulty  during  the  tedious  hours 
Kof  discipline,  may  then  be  Been  to  explode,  as  it  were,  in  shout  and 
8*Si8ong,  and  frolic,  as  the  little  urchins  join  in  groups  on  their  play^ 
ground,  and  arrange  their  matches  of  sport  for  the  evening.  But  there  is  one  indi- 
vidual who  partakes  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  moment  of  dismission,  whose  feelings  arc 
o  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  so  apt  to  receive  his  sympathy.  I  mean  the 
teacher  himself,  who,  stunned  with  the  hum,  and  suffocated  with  the  closeness  of  his 
school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  daj  (himself  against  a  host)  in  controlling  petulance, 
exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to  enlighten  stupidity,  and  labouring  to  soften 
obstinacy;  and  whose  very  powers  of  intellect  have  been  confounded  by  hearing  the  same 
•lull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred  times  by  rote,  and  only  varied  by  the  various  blunders  of 
the  reciters.  Even  the  flowers  of  classic  genius,  with  which  hi--  Military  fancy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded,  in  his  imagination,  by  their  connexion  with  tears, 
with  errors,  and  with  punishment ;  so  that  the  Iv-logues  of  Virgil  and  <  dies  of  Horace  are 
each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of 
some  blubbering  school-boy.  If  to  these  mental  distresses  are  added  ;i  delicate  frame  of 
body,  and  a  mind  ambitious  of  some  higher  distinction  than  that  of  being  the  tyrant  of 
childhood,  the  reader  may  have  some  -light  conception  of  the  relief  which  the  solitary  walk, 
in  the  cool  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  affords  to  the  head  which  has  ached,  and  the  nerves 
which  have  been  shattered,  for  so  many  hour.-,  in  plying  the  irksome  task  of  public 
instruction. 
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"  To  me  these  evening  strolls  have  been  the  happiest  hours  of  an  unhappy  life :  and  if 
any  gentle  reader  shall  hereafter  find  pleasure  in  perusing  these  lucubrations,  I  am  not 
unwilling  he  should  know  that  the  plan  of  them  1ms  been  usually  traced  in  those  moments 
when  relief  from  toil  and  clamour,  combined  with  the  cpjiet  scenery  around  me.  has 
disposed  my  mind  to  the  task  of  composition.  > 

"  My  chief  haunt,  in  these  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  the  banks  of  the  small  stream, 
which,  winding  through  a  'lone  vale  of  green  bracken,'  passes  in  front  of  the  village 
school-house  of  Gandercleuch.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
disturbed  from  my  meditations,  in  order  to  return  the  scrape,  or  dulled  bonnet,  of  such 
stragglers  among  my  pupils  as  fish  for  trouts  or  minnows  in  the  little  brook,  or  seek 
rushes  and  wild  flowers  by  its  margin.  But,  beyond  the  space  I  have  mentioned, 
the  juvenile  anglers  do  not,  after  sunset,  voluntarily  extend  their  excursions.  The 
cause  is,  that  farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in  a  recess  which  seems  scooped 
out  of  the  side  of  the  steep  heathy  bank,  there  is  a  deserted  burial  ground,  which 
the  little  cowards  are  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight.  To  me,  however,  the  place 
has  an  inexpressible  charm.  It  has  been  long  the  favourite  termination  of  my  walks, 
and,  if  my  kind  patron  forgets  not  his  promise,  will  (and  probably  at  no  very  distant 
day)  be  my  final  resting-place  after  my  mortal  pilgrimage.* 

"  It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the  solemnity  of  feeling  attached  to  a  burial-ground, 
without  exciting  those  of  a  more  unpleasing  description.  Having  been  very  little  used 
for  many  years,  the  few  hillocks  which  rise  above  the  level  plain  are  covered  with  the 
same  short  velvet  turf.  The  monuments,  of  which  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight, 
are  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No  newly-erected  tomb  disturbs 
the  sober  serenity  of  our  reflections  by  reminding  us  of  recent  calamity,  and  no  rank- 
springing  grass  forces  upon  our  imagination  the  recollection,  that  it  owes  its  dark 
luxuriance  to  the  foul  and  festering  remnants  of  mortality  which  ferment  beneath.  The 
daisy  which  sprinkles  the  sod,  and  the  harebell  which  hangs  over  it,  derive  their  pure 
nourishment  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  their  growth  impresses  us  with  no  degrading 
or  disgusting  recollections.  Death  has  indeed  been  here,  ami  its  traces  are  before  us  ; 
but  they  are  softened  and  deprived  of  their  horror  by  our  distance  from  the  period  when 
they  have  been  first  impressed.  Those  who  sleep  beneath  are  only  connected  with  us  by 
the  reflection,  that  they  have  once  been  what  we  now  are,  and  that,  as  their  relics  are  now 
identified  with  their  mother  earth,  ours  shall,  at  some  future  period,  undergo  the  same 
transformation. 

"  Yet,  although  the  moss  has  been  collected  on  the  most  modern  of  these  humble  tombs 
during  four  generations  of  mankind,  the  memory  of  some  of  those  who  sleep  beneath 
them  is  stiE  held  in  reverent  remembrance.  It  is  true,  that,  upon  the  largest,  and  to*an  an- 
tiquary, the  most  interesting  monument  of  the  group,  which  bears  the  effigies  of  a  doughty 
knight  in  his  hood  of  mail,  with  his  shield  hanging  on  his  breast,  the  armorial  bearings 
are  defaced  by  time,  and  a  few  worn-out  letters  may  be  read,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
decipherer,  Dim.  Johan—de  Samel, — or  Johan—de  Lamel—  And  it  is  also  true,  that 
of  another  tomb,  richly  sculptured  with  an  ornamental  cross,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff, 
tradition  can  only  aver  that  a  certain  nameless  bishop  lies  interred  there.  But  upon 
other  two  stones  which  lie  beside,  may  still  be  read  in  rude  prose,  and  ruder  rhyme,  the 
history  of  those  who  sleep  beneath  them.  They  belong,  we  are  assured  by  the  epitaph,  to 
the  class  of  persecuted  Presbyterians  who  afforded  a  melancholy  subject  for  history  in 
the  times  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor.1  In  returning  from  the  battle  of  Pentland 
Hills,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  had  been  attacked  in  this  glen  by  a  small  detachment  of 

*  Note,  by  Mr.  Jpdediah  CltithboUtaw. — That  I  kept  my  plight  in  this  melancholy  matter  with  my  deceased  and  lamented 
friend,  appeareth  from  a  handsome  headstone,  erected  at  my  proper  charges  in  this  spot,  bearing  the  name  and  calling  of 
Peter  Pattieson,  with  the  date  of  his  nativity  and  sepulture ;  together  also  with  a  testimony  of  his  merits,  attested  by  myself 
as  his  superior  and  patron. — J.  ('. 

1  James,  Seventh  King  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  and  Second  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  Kings  of  England.— J.  C. 
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the  King's  troops,  and  three  <>r  four  either  killed  in  the  skirmish,  or  shot  after  being  made 
prisoners,  as  rebels  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  peasantry  continued  to  attach  to 
the  tombs  of  those  victims  of  prelacy  an  honour  which  they  do  nol  render  to  more 
splendid  mausoleums :  and,  when  they  point  them  out  t"  their  sons,  and  narrate  the  (ate 
of  the  sufferers,  usually  conclude,  by  exhorting  them  to  be  ready,  should  times  call  for 
it,  t.i  resist  to  the  death  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  like  their  brave 
forefathers. 

"Although  I  am  far  from  venerating  the  peculiar  tenets  asserted  by  those  who  call 
themselves  1 1 1»  •  followers  of  those  men,  ami  whose  intolerance  and  narrow-minded  bigotry 
are  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  their  devotional  zeal,  yet  it  is  without  depreciating  the 
memory  of  those  sufferers,  many  of  whom  anited  the  independent  sentiments  of  a  Hampden 
with  tin?  suffering  zeal  of  a  Hooper  or  Latimer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  forget,  that  many  even  of  those  who  hid  been  most  active  in  crushing  what  they 
conceived  the  rebellious  and  seditious  spiril   of  those  unhappy  wanderers,  displayed 

themsches,  when  called  upon  to  sutler  tor  their   political  and  religious  Opinions,  the  .-aim 

daring  and  devoted  zeal,  tinctured,  in  their  case,  with  chivalrous  loyally,  as  in  the  former 
with  republican  enthusiasm.     It  has  often  been  remarked  of  the  Scottish  character,  that 
the  Btubbornness  with  which  it  is  moulded  shows  most  in  advantage  in  adversity,  when  it 
seems  akin  to  the  native  sycamore  of  their  hills,  which  seoms  to  he  biassed  in  its  mode  of 
growth  e\  en  by  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  wind,  but,  shooting  its  branches  with  equal 

boldness  in  every  direction,  shows  no  weather-side  to  the  Storm,  and  may  he  broken,  hut 

can  never  l»-  bended,  ft  must  be  understood  thai  I  speak  of  my  country  men  as  they  fall 
under  my  own  observation.  When  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
an'  more  docile.     But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression. 

■■One  summer  evening,  as,  in  a  stroll  such  as  1  have  described,  I  approached  this 
deserted  man-ion  of  the  dead.  1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  sounds  distinct  from 
those  which  u-u  ilU  soothe  its  solitude — the  gentle  chiding,  namely,  of  the  brook,  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  iii  the  boughs  of  three  gigantic  ash-trees,  which  mark  the  cemetery. 
The  clink  of  a  hammer  was  on  this  occasion  distinctly  heard ;  and  I  entertained  some 
alarm  that  a  march-dike,  long  meditated  by  the  two  proprietors  whose  estates  were 
divided  by  my  favourite  brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  glen,  in  order  to 
substitute  its  rectilinear  deformity  for  the  graceful  winding  of  the  natural  boundary.* 
A-     1     approached,    I    was    agreeably    undeceived.       An   old   man    was   seated    upon    the 

monument  of  the  slaughtered  presbyterians,  and  busily  employed  in  deepening  with 
his  chisel  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  which,  announcing,  in  scriptural  language,  the 
promised  blessings  of  futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized  the  murderers 

with  responding  violence.     A  blue  bonnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the  grey ' 

hairs  of  the  pious  workman.  Hi-  dress  was  a  large  old-fashioned  coat  of  the  coarse 
doth  called  hoddin-grey,  usually  worn  by  the  elder  pea-ants,  with  waistcoat  and  breeches 

of  the  game  ;   and  the  whole  -nit,  though  -till  ill  decent  repair,  hail  ol>\  iously  -ecu  a  train 

of  long  -civ  i.-e.  strong  clouted  shoes,  studded  with  hobnails,  and  gramoche*  or  leggins, 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  bis  equipment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves  a 
pony,  the  companion  of  his  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness,  as  well  as  its  projecting 
bones  and  hollow  eye-,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It  was  harnessed  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  with  a  pair  of  branks,  a  hair  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  SUlilt,  or  cushion  of  straw, 
instead  of  bridle  and  -addle.      A  canvas  pouch  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  animal, — for 

the  purpose,  probably,  of  containing  the  rider's  tools,  and  anything  else  he  might  have 

■m  it  fitting  tli.it  the  rearter  should  be  apprised  timt  tliis  limitary  boundary  between  the  conterminous  heritable 

mr  the  Laird  of  Ouaedab,  was  to  have  been  in  fashion  an  agger 
t  omrui  of  uncemenlad  granite,  .-.ill.-. I  t.y  tin-  vulgar  a  dry-*fan«  dyke,  surmounted,  oreo|         -  pitt  <    Wi,  i.  <•.  with  a 

ofmarshyground,  near  the  co  I  Deild; 

been  removed  from  before  the  ludgesof  the  land  (with  whom  il   i  - 
tj  of  London  am]  thl  r        I    i 
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occasion  to  carry  with  him.  Although  I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  before,  yet  from  the 
singularity  of  hi-  employment,  and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  religious  itinerant,  whom  I  had  often  heard  talked  of,  and  who  was  known 
in  various  part-  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Old  Mortality. 

"Where  this  man  was  born,  or  what  was  his  real  name,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn;  nor  are  the  motives  which  made  him  desert  his  home,  ami  adopt  the  erratic  mode 
of  life  which  lie  pursued,  known  to  me,  except  very  generally.  According  to  the  belief 
of  most  poople,  he  was  a  native  of  either  the  county^of  Dumfries  or  Galloway,  and  lineally 
descended  from  some  of  those  champions  of  the  Covenant,  whose  deeds  and  sufferings 
were  his  favourite  theme.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  small 
moorland  farm;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary  losses,  or  domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long 
renounced  that  and  every  other  gainful  calling.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  left  his 
house,  his  home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years. 

"During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regulated  his  circuit  so  as  annually 
to  visit  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Covenanters  who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the 
executioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  are 
most  numerous  in  the  western  districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  Dumfries  ;  but  they  are 
also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  fugitives  had  fought,  or  fallen, 
or  suffered  by  military  or  civil  execution.  Their  tombs  arc  often  apart  from  all  human 
habitation,  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  the  wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment. 
But  wherever  they  existed,  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them  when  his  annual  round 
brought  them  within  his  reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  moor- 
fowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the 
grey  stones,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  half-defaeed  inscriptions,  and  repairing  the 
emblems  of  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually  adorned.  Motives  of 
the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotion,  induced  the  old  man  to  dedicate  so  many 
years  of  existence  to  perform  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  warriors  of  the 
church.  He  considered  himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity  the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  thereby 
trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light  "which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to  defend 
their  religion  even  unto  blood. 

"In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to  need,  or  was  known  to  accept, 
pecuniary  assistance.  It  is  true,  his  wants  were  very  few  ;  for  wherever  he  went,  he 
found  ready  quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Cameronian  of  his  own  sect,  or  of  some  other 
religious  person.  The  hospitality  which  was  reverentially  paid  to  him  he  always 
acknowledged,  by  repairing  the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  belonging  to  the 
family  or  ancestors  of  his  host.  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this 
pious  task  within  the  precincts  of  some  country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the  solitary 
tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover  and  the  black-cock  with  the  clink  of 
his  chisel  and  mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  bis  side,  he  acquired,  from  his 
converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular  appellation  of  Old  Mortality. 

"  The  character  of  such  a  man  could  have  in  it  little  connexion  even  with  innocent 
gaiety.  Yet,  among  those  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
cheerful.  The  descendants  of  persecutors,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  guilty  of  entertaining 
similiar  tenets,  and  the  scoffers  at  religion  by  whom  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  he  usually 
termed  the  generation  of  vipers.  Conversing  with  others,  he  was  grave  and  sententious, 
not  without  a  cast  of  severity.  Hut  he  is  said  never  to  have  been  observed  to  give  way 
to  violent  passion,  excepting  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  mischievous  truant-boy  defaced 
with  a  stone  the  nose  of  a  cherub's  face,  which  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  re-touching. 
T  am  in  general  a  sparer  of  the  rod,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  for  which 
school-boys  have  little  reason  to  thank  his  memory;  but  on  this  occasion  I  deemed  it 
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proper  to  show  that  I  did  not  hate  the  child. — Bui  I  must   return  to  the  circumsta is 

attending  my  lirst  interview  with  this  interesting  enthusiast. 

••  In  accosting  ( >1<1  Mortality,  I  did  not  fail  t"  pay  respect  to  his  rears  and  his  principles, 
beginning  my  address  by  a  respectful  apology  for  interrupting  his  labours.  The  old  man 
intermitted  the  operation  of  the  chisel,  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  then 
replacing  them  on  hi-  nose,  acknowledged  my  courtesy  by  a  suitable  return.   Encouraged 

by  his  affability,  I  intruded  upon  him  some  questions  concerning  the  sufferers  on   H  h 

monument  he  was  now  employed.  To  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters  was  the 
delight,  as  to  repair  their  monuments  was  the  business  of  bis  life.  He  was  profuse  in  the 
communication  of  all  the  minute  information  which  he  had  collected  concerning  them, 
their  wars,  and  their  wanderings.  One  would  almost  have  supposed  he  must  have  been 
their  contemporary,  and  have  actually  beheld  the  passages  which  he  related,  so  much 
had  he  identified  hi.-  feelings  and  opinions  with  theirs,  and  so  much,  had  his  narratives 
the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-wit 

"'We,'  h"  said,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, — 'we  are  the  only  true  whigs.     Carnal  nun 

have  ass ed  that  triumphant  appellation,  following  him  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world. 

Which  of  them  would  sit  six  hours  on  a  wet  hill-side  t<i  hear  a  godly  sermon  ?  I  trow 
an  hum-  o't  wad  -taw  them.  They  an-  ne'er  a  hair  better  than  them  that  shame  na  i" 
take  upon  themsells  the  persecuting  name  of  blude-thirsty  tories.  Self-seekers  all  of  thi  m, 
striven  after  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  ambition,  and  forgetters  alike  of  what  has  been 

dree'd  and  done  by  the  mighty  men  who  st 1  in  the  gap  in  the  great  day  of  wrath.    Nae 

wonder  tiny  dread  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  tin'  worthy 
Mr.  Peden  (that  precious  servant  of  the  Lord,  none  of  whose  words  fell  to  tin'  ground), 
that  tin-  French  monzies*  -all  rise  as  fast  in  the  glens  of  Ayr,  ami  tin-  kenns  of  <  lalloway, 
a-  ever  the  Highlandmen  « 1  i <  1  in  l'i"".  And  now  they  are  gripping  to  the  bow  and  to  the 
spear,  when  they  Buld  be  mourning  for  a  sinfu'  land  and  a  broken  covenant.' 

S  othing  the  old  man  l>y  letting  his  peculiar  opinions  pass  without  contradiction,  and 
anxious  to  prolong  conversation  with  so  singular  a  character,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  that  hospitality,  which  Mr.  Cleishbotham  is  always  willing  to  extend  to  those  who 

need  it.      In  our  way  to  tin-  schoolmaster's  I ->-.  we  called  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  where 

I  was  pretty  certain  I  should  find  my  patron  about  that  hour  of  tin-  evening.  After  a 
courteous  interchange  of  civilities,  <  Md  Mortality  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed    upon   to 

join  hi-  host  in  a  singli    glass  of  liquor,  and  that  on  condition  that  he  should  lie  permitted 

to  name  the  pledge,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  grace  of  about  five  minutes,  and  then,  with 

bonnet  doffed,  and  eye-  uplifted,  drank  to  thi'  memory  of  those  heroes  of  the  Kirk  who  had 

first  uplifted  her  banner  upon  the  mountains.  As  no  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to 
extend  hi-  conviviality  to  a  second  cup,  my  patron  accompanied  him  home,  ami  accom- 
modated him  in  the  Prophet's  Chamber,  as  it  i-  hi-  pleasure  to  call  the  closet  which  holds 
a  spare  bed,  ami  which  is  frequently  a  place  of  retreat  f.r  the  poor  traveller.'!' 

••  The  mxt  day  I  took  leai  e  of  ( )ld  Mortality,  who  seemed  all',  cted  by  the  unusual  atten- 
tion with  which  I  had  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  listened  to  hi-  conversation.  After 
he  bad  mounted,  not  without  difficulty,  the  old  white  pony,  he  took  me  hy  tin'  hand  and  said 
'  The  blessing  of  our  Master  he  with  you,  young  man  !  My  hours  are  like  the  cars  of  the 
latter  harvest,  and  your  days  are  yet  in  the  spring;  and  yet  you  may  he  gathered  into 
irner  of  -tality  before  me,  for  tic-  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  the  green  as  oft  as 

the  ripe,  and  there  i-  a  clour  in  your  cheek,  that,  likr  the  hud  of  the  rose,  -erveth  oft  to 

hide  the  worm  of  corruption.     Wherefore  labour   as  one   who  knoweth  not   when  his 

bablyaieiisienr*.     I-  that  this  was  spoken  during  the  apprehensions  of  Invasion  from  Prance. — l'ublisl<er$. 

t  Hon  I  laud  my  stars,  the  great  of  the  eartJ  taken  barbours 

\n  1,  during  the  D  pect,  his  Honour 

icfcawa.  in  h!  i"i  ami  from  tin-  i  tronl  in  prefer  my  Prophi  ren  in 

the  landed  chamber  of  dais  in  the  Wallace  Inn,  an 

..urc  himself  of  m  y  company  during  the  evening.— J.  C 

I)  li  2 
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Master  calleth.  And  if  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to  this  village  after  ye  are  gane  hame  to 
your  ain  place,  these  auld  withered  hands  will  frame  a  stane  of  memorial,  thai  your  name 
may  not  perish  from  among  the  people.' 

"  1  thanked  Old  Mortality  for  his  kind  intentions  in  my  behalf,  and  heaved  a  sigh,  not 
I  think,  of  regret,  so  much  as  of  resignation,  to  think  of  the  chance  that  I  might  soon 
require  Ids  good  offices.  But  though,  in  all  human  probability,  he  did  not  err  in  supposing 
that  my  span  of  life  may  be  abridged  in  youth,  he  had  over-estimated  the  period  of  his 
own  pilgrimage  on  earth.  It  is  now  some  years  smee  he  has  been  missed  in  all  his  usual 
haunts,  while  moss,  lichen,  and  deer-hair,  are  fast  covering  those  stones,  to  cleanse  which 
had  been  the  business  of  his  life.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  closed  his 
mortal  toils,  being  found  on  the  highway  near  Lockerby,  in  Dumfries-shire,  exhausted 
and  just  expiring.  The  old  white  pony,  the  companion  of  all  his  wanderings,  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  dying  master.  There  was  found  about  his  person  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  for  his  decent  interment,  which  serves  to  show  that  his  death  was  in  no  ways 
hastened  by  violence  or  by  want.  The  common  people  still  regard  his  memory  with  great 
respect;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  which  he  repaired  will  not  again  require 
the  assistance  of  the  chisel.  They  even  assert,  that  on  the  tombs  where  the  manner  of 
the  martyrs'  murder  is  recorded,  their  names  have  remained  indelibly  legible  since  the 
death  of  Old  Mortality,  while  those  of  the  persecutors,  sculptured  on  the  same  monuments, 
have  been  entirely  defaced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  fond  imagination, 
and  that,  since  the  time  of  the  pious  pilgrim,  the  monuments  which  were  the  objects  of 
his  care  are  hastening,  like  all  earthly  memorials,  into  ruin  or  decay. 

"  My  readers  will  of  course  understand,  that  in  embodying  into  one  compressed  narrative 
many  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  deriving  from  Old  Mortality,  I  have 
been  far  from  adopting  either  his  style,  his  opinions,  or  even  his  facts,  so  far  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  party  prejudice.  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  or  verify 
them  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  tradition  afforded  by  the  representatives  of  either 
party. 

"  On  the  part  of  the.  Presbyterians,  I  have  consulted  such  moorland  fanners  from  the 
western  districts,  as,  by  the  kindness  of  their  landlords  or  otherwise,  have  been  able,  during 
the  late  general  change  of  property,  to  retain  possession  of- the  grazings  on  which  their 
graudsires  fed  their  flocks  and  herds.  I  must  own,  that  of  late  days  I  have  found  this  a 
limited  source  of  information.  I  have  therefore  called  in  the  supplementary  aid  of  those 
modest  itinerants,  whom  the  scrupulous  civility  of  our  ancestors  denominated  travelling 
merchants,  but  whom,  of  late,  accommodating  ourselves  in  this  as  in  more  material 
particulars,  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our  more  wealthy  neighbours,  we  have 
learned  to  call  packmen  or  pedlars.  To  country  weavers  travelling  in  hopes  to  get 
rid  of  their  winter  web,  but  more  especially  to  tailors,  who,  from  their  sedentary 
profession,  and  the  necessity,  in  our  country,  of  exercising  it  by  temporary  residence 
in  the  families  by  whom  they  are  employed,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  complete 
register  of  rural  traditions,  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  illustrations  of  the  narratives 
of  Old  Mortality,  much  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  original. 

"  I  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  materials  for  correcting  the  tone  of  partiality 
wluch  evidently  pervaded  those  stores  of  traditional  learning,  in  order  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  present  an  unbiassed  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  unhappy  period,  and  at 
the  same,  time  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  both  parties.  But  I  have  been  enabled  to 
qualify  the  narratives  of  Old  Mortality  and  his  Cameronian  friends,  by  the  reports  of 
more  than  one  descendant  of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  who,  themselves  decayed 
into  the  humble  vale  of  life,  yet  look  proudly  back  on  the  period  when  their  ancestors 
fought  and  fell  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart.  I  may  even  boast  right  reverend 
authority  on  the  same  score  ;  for  more  than  one  nonjuring  bishop,  whose  authority  and 
income  were  upon  as  apostolical  a  scale  as  the  greatest  abominator  of  Episcopacy  could 
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well  desire,  have  deigned,  while  partaking  of  the  humble  cheer  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  to 
furnish  me  with  information  corrective  of  the  facts  which  I  learned  from  others.  There 
are  also  here  and  there  a  laird  or  two,  who,  though  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  profess  no 
great  shame  in  their  fathers  having  served  in  the  persecuting  squadrons  of  Earlshall  and 
Claverhouso.  From  the  gamekeepers  of  these  gentlemen,  an  office  the  most  apt  of  any 
other  to  become  hereditary  in  such  families,  I  have  also  contrived  to  collect  much  valuable 
information. 
••  Upon  the  whole,  I  can  hardly  fear,  that  at  this  time,  in  describing  the  operation 

which  their  opposite  principles  produced  upon  the  g 1  and  bad  men  of  both  parties, 

I  ran  I"'  suspected  of  meaning  insult  or  injustice  to  either.  IT  recollection  of  former 
injuries,  extra-loyalty,  and  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries,  produced  rigour  and 
tyranny  in  the  one  party,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the'  other  hand,  that  it'  the  zeal  for 
<;.p.l'>  house  did  not  oat  up  the  conventiclers,  it  devoured  at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase  of 
Dryden,  no  small  portion  of  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and  pood  breeding.  We  may 
safely  hope,  that  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  sincere  on  either  side  have  long  looked  down 
with  surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill-appreciated  motives  which  caused  their  mutual  hatred 
and  hostility  while  in  this  valley  of  darkness,  blood,  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory  ! 
Let  us  think  of  them  a.s  the  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tragedy  entreats  her  lord  to  think 
of  her  departed  aire — 

O  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  our  fathers! 
[mpUcable  resentment  vu  their  crime. 
And  grievous  hu  the  expiation  been." 


/it 
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Summon  an  hundred  horse,  by  break  of  day, 
To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gates. 

Douglas. 


£"?r\(e>  j/VS^  NDER  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarts,  there  was  an  anxious  wish  on  the 
.  ivyi'pyi'i  part  of  Government  to  counteract,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
(<*>'■'<&  .:T  Iff  ~  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  which  had  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  re- 
l~-  &  t'g  %z  ]mblican  government,  and  to  revive  those  feudal  institutions  which  united 
(tg«  Vic-aiy  '.  the  vassal  to  the  liege  lord,  and  both  to  the  Crown.  Frequent  musters  and 
/vV^2JuV_/^-<  assemblies  of  the  people,  both  for  military  exercise  and  for  sports  and  pas- 
times, were  appointed  by  authority.  The  interference,  in  the  latter  case,  was  impolitic, 
to  say  the  least  ;  for,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  consciences  which  were  at  first  only 
scrupulous,  became  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  instead  of  giving  way  to  the  terrors  of 
authority  ;  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  the  pipe  and  tabor  in  England,  or  the 
bagpipe  in  Scotland,  would  have  been  in  themselves  an  irresistible  temptation,  were 
enabled  to  set  them  at  defiance,  from  the  proud  consciousness  that  they  were  at  the  same 
time  resisting  an  act  of  council.  To  compel  men  to  dance  and  be  merry  by  authority, 
has  rarely  succeeded  even  on  board  of  slave-ships,  where  it  was  formerly  sometimes 
attempted  by  way  of  inducing  the  wretched  captives  to  agitate  their  limbs  and  restore 
the  circulation,  during  the  few  minutes  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  upon 
deck.  The  rigour  of  the  strict  Calvinists  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  that  it  should  be  relaxed.  A  judaieal  observance  of  the  Sabbath — a  super- 
cilious condemnation  of  all  manly  pastimes  and  harmless  recreations,  as  well  as  of  the 
profane  custom  of  promiscuous  dancing,  that  is,  of  men  and  women  dancing  together  in 
the  same  party  (for  I  believe  they  admitted  that  the  exercise  might  be  inoffensive  if  prac- 
tised by  the  parties  separately) — distinguishing  those  who  professed  a  more  than  ordinary 
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share  of  sanctity,  they  discouraged,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  even  the  ancient  tvappi  n- 
tcharos,  as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal  array  of  the  county  was  called  out,  and 
each  crow  n-i  aasal  was  required  t<>  appear  h  itli  such  muster  of  men  and  armour  as  he  «  as 
bound  to  make  by  bis  fief,  and  that  under  high  statutory  penalties.  The  Covenanters 
were  the  more  jealous  of  those  assemblies,  as  the  lord-lieutenants  and  sheriffs  under  win  mi 
they  were  held  had  instructions  from  the  Government  to  spare  no  pains  which  might 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  young  men  who  were  thus  summoned  together,  upon  whom 
the  military  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  the  sports  which  usually  closed  the  evening, 
might  naturally  l>e  supposed  to  have  a  seductive  effect. 

The  preachers  and  prosi  lytes  of  the  re  rigid  presbyterians  laboured,  therefore,  by 

caution,  remonstrance,  and  authority,  to  diminish  the  attendance  upon  these  summonses, 
conscious  thai  in  doing  bo,  they  lessened  not  only  the  apparent,  bul  the  actual  strength 
of  tin-  (JoMTiimc  iii.  l>\  impeding  the  extension  of  thai  esprit  de  corps  which  soon  unites 
young  men  who  are  hi  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  manly  sport,  or  military  exercise. 
They  therefore  exerted  themselves  earnestly  to  prevent  attendance  on  these  occasions  by 
those  who  could  find  any  possible  excuse  for  absence,  and  were  especially  severe  upon 
such  of  their  hearers  as  mere  curiosity  led  to  !»■  spectators,  or  love  of  exercise  to  be  par- 
takers, of  the  array  and  the  sports  which  look  place.  Such  of  the  gentry  as  acceded  to 
these  doctrines  wore  not  always,  however,  in  a  situation  to  be  ruled  by  them.  The 
commands  of  the  law  were  imperative;  and  the  privy  council,  who  administered  the 
executive  power  in  Scotland,  were  Bevere  in  enforcing  the  statutory  penalties  against 

tl rown-vassals  who  did  not  appear  at  the  periodical  wappen-schaw.     The  landholders 

were  compelled,  therefore,  to  Bend  their  sons,  tenants,  and  vassals,  to  the  rendezvous,  to 
the  number  of  horses,  men.  and  spears,  at  which  they  were  rated  ;  and  it  frequently 
happened,  that  notwithstanding  the  strict  charge  of  their  elders  to  return  a^  soon  as  the 

formal  inspection  was  over,  the  young  men-at-arms  wen'  ible  to  resist  the  temptation 

of  sharing  in  the  -ports  which  succeeded  the  muster,  or  to  avoid  listening  to  the  prayers 
read  in  the  churches  on  these  occasions, — and  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  their  repining 
parents,  meddling  with  the  accursed  tiling  which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  holding  the  wappen-schaw  of  a  wild  district 
called  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  on  a  haugh  or  level  plain,  near  to  a  royal  borough, 
the  name  of  which  is  no  way  essential  to  my  story,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May 
1679,  when  our  narrative  commences.  When  the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly 
reported,  the  young  men,  as  was  visual,  were  to  mix  in  various  sports,  of  which  the  chief 
bo  shoot  at  the  popinjay,"  an  ancient  game  formerly  practised  with  archery,   but   at 

•  The  Festival  of  Ihc  Popinjay  is  still,  I  believe,  practised  at  Mnybole,  m  Ayrshire       n  age  in  the  history  of 

.en-ille  family,  tuggi  l  the  text     The  author  of  thatcurious  manuscript,  thus  celebrates  his  father's 

ukhu  at  fuch  an  assembly. 
"  Having  now  passed  his  infancie,  in  tho  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  by  his  grandfather  putt  to  the  grammar  school,  ther 
being  then  att  the  toune  of  0  that  taught  the  grammar,  and  fitted  boyes  for  the  coiledge.     Dureing 

iting  in  this  place,  they  had  then  a  customs  every'  year  to  solemnize  the  fij  M:e  with  danceing  aboul  a 

May-pole,  fyrcing  of  pieces,  and  all  manner  of  ravelling  then  in  use.     Ther  being  at  that  tyme  feu  or  Doe  merchants  in  this 
Qlage,  to  furnish  necessaries  for  the  schollors  sports,  this  youth  re  Dives  to  prorfde  himself  elsewhere,  so  that  be  may 
appear  with  the  bravest.     In  order  to  this,  by  break  of  day  he  ryses  and  goes  to  llamiltuunc,  and  there 
that  for  a  long  tyme  before  he  had  gotten  from  bis  freinds.  or  had  otherwayeejiurchased,  upon  ribhonei  <>i  dtvi  I 
new  batt  and  gloves.     But  in  nothing  he  bestowed  nil  moni  y  more  UberraUie  than  upon  gunpowder,  a  great  quantitie  whereof 
he  buyes  for  his  ownc  use,  and  to  supplic  the  wantcs  of  his  com<  furnished  with  tl  .butaneempty 

purse,  he  rctumes  to  IHdserf  by  seven  a  clock  (haveing  travelled  thai  Sabbath  morning  above  eight  m  on  his 

cloathes  and  new  hatt.  Hying  with  rfhbonea  of  all  culloures;  and  u  this  equipage,  with  his  litl 

shoulder,  he  marches  to  the  church  yaird,  where  the  May-pole  was  sett  up,  and  the  Bolemnitie  rs  i  to  be  kepi. 

There  first  at  the  foot  -ball  he  equal  i  i  ..'played,  but  in  handleing  1  cnargeing  and  dischargeing,  h 

so  ready,  and  shott  so  ucar  the  marke  that  be  farrr  surpassed  all  Ins  fellow  ichoUars,  and  became  i  teacher  ol  that  art  to 
them  before  the  threttcenth  year  of  his  oune  age.    '.  I  Imired  his  dexterity  in  thj  ,bothatthe<  Eerciseins 

of  bis  souldcrs.  and  when  P.-  I  have  gone  to  the  gunning  with  him  when  |I 

albeit  that  passetymc  was  the  exercize  I  delighted  must  in.  yet  I  parable  to  him. 

This  dayes  spurt  being  over,  he  had  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators,  the  kyndnesse  of  his  fellow  condl  Cipll    .  ni. I  thl 
a  hole  inhabitants  of  that  In- 
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this  period  with  fire-arms.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  decked  with  party-colotn«ed 
feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  pan-ut.  It  was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served 
for  a  mark  at  which  the  competitors  discharged  their  fusees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at 

the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  paces.  [Ie  who-.-  hall  brought  down  the  mark,  held  the 
proud  title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,>  and  was  usually 
escorted  in  triumph  to  the  most  reputable  change-house  in  tin-  neighbourhood,  where  the 
evening  was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted  under  his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able 
to  sustain  it.  at  his  expense.  * 

It  will  of  course  be  supposed  that  the  ladies  of  the  country  assembled  to  witness  this 
gallant  strife,  those  excepted  who  held  the  stricter  tenets  of  puritanism,  and  would 
therefore  have  deemed  it  criminal  to  afford  countenance  to  the  profane  gambols  of  the 
malignants.  Landaus,  barouches,  or  tilburies,  there  were  none  in  those  simple  days. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  (a  personage  of  ducal  rank)  alone  pretended  to  the 
magnificence  of  a  wheel-carriage,  a  thing  covered  with  tarnished  gilding  and  sculpture, 
in  shape  like  the  vulgar  picture  of  Noah's  ark,  dragged  by  eight  long-tailed  1-  landers 
mares,  bearing  eight  inside*  and  six  outsides.  The  insides  were  their  Graces  in  person — 
two  maids  of  honour — two  children — a  chaplain  stuffed  into  a  sort  of  lateral  recess, 
fi  irmed  by  a  projection  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  boot — 
and  an  equerry  to  his  Grace,  ensconced  in  the  corresponding  convenience  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  coachman  and  three  postilions,  who  wore  short  swords,  and  tie-wigs  with  three 
tails,  had  blunderbusses  slung  behind  them,  ami  pistols  at  their  saddle-bow,  conducted 
the  equipage.  On  the  foot-board,  behind  this  moving  mansion-house,  stood,  or  rather 
hung,  in  triple  file,  six  lacqueys  in  rich  liveries,  armed  up  to  the  teeth.  The  rest  of  the 
gentry,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  on  horseback,  followed  by  their  servants  ; 
but  the  company,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  was  rather  select  than  numerous. 

Near  to  the  enormous  leathern  vehicle  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  vin- 
dicating her  title  to  precedence  over  the  untitled  gentry  of  the  country,  might  be  seen 
the  sober  palfrey  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  bearing  the  erect  and  primitive  form  of 
Lady  Margaret  herself,  decked  in  those  widow's  weeds  which  the  good  lady  had  never 
laid  aside,  since  the  execution  of  her  husband  for  his  adherence  to  Montrose. 

Her  grand-daughter,  and  only  earthly  care,  the  fair-haired  Edith,  who  was  generally 
•allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  Upper  Ward,  appeared  beside  her  aged  relative, 
like  Spring  placed  close  to  Winter.  Her  black  Spanish  jennet,  which  she  managed  with 
much  grace,  her  gay  riding  dress,  and  laced  side-saddle,  had  been  anxiously  prepared  to 
set  her  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  clustering  profusion  of  ringlets,  which, 
escaping  from  under  her  cap,  were  only  confined  by  a  green  ribbon  from  wantoning  over 
her  shoulders — her  cast  of  features,  soft  and  feminine,  yet  not  without  a  certain 
expression  of  playful  archness,  which  redeemed  their  sweetness  from  the  charge  of  in- 
sipidity sometimes  brought  against  blonde*  and  blue-eyed  beauties, — these  attracted  more 
admiration  from  the  western  youth,  than  either  the  splendour  of  her  equipments  or  the 
figure  of  her  palfrey. 

The  attendance  of  these  distinguished  ladies  was  rather  inferior  to  their  birth  and 
fashion  in  those  times,  as  it  consisted  only  of  two  servants  on  horseback.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  good  old  lady  had  been  obliged  to  make  all  her  domestic  servants  turn  out 
to  complete  the  quota  which  her  barony  ought  to  furnish  for  the  muster,  and  in  which 
she  would  not  for  the  universe  have  been  found  deficient.  The  old  steward,  who  in  steel 
cap  and  jack-boots  led  forth  her  array,  had,  as  he  said,  sweated  blood  and  water  in  his 
efforts  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  evasions  of  the  moorland  farmers,  who  ought  to 
have  furnished  men,  horse,  and  harness,  on  these  occasions.  At  last,  their  dispute  came 
near  to  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  incensed  episcopalian  bestowing  on  the 
recusants  the  whole  thunders  of  the  commutation,  and  receiving  from  them,  in  return, 
the  denunciations  of  a  Calvinistic  excommunication.    What  was  to  be  done  ? — To  punish 
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the  refractory  tenants  would  have  1 □  easy  enougb — the  privy  cotmcil  would  readily 

have  imposed  fines,  and  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  collect  them.  Km  this  would  have  been 
calling  the  huntsman  and  hounds  into  the  garden  to  kill  the  hare. 

•■  Fur."  said  Harrison  to  himself,  "the  carles  have  little  enough  gear  at  ony  rate,  and 
if  1  call  in  the  red-coats  and  take  away  what  little  thej  have,  how  ie  my  worshipful  lady 
to  get  her  rents  paid  at  Candlemas,  which  is  but  a  difficult  matter  t<j  bring  round  even 
in  the  best  of  times ':" 

So  he  armed  the  fowler  and  falconer,  the  footman,  and  the  ploughman  at  ili<'  home 
(arm,  with  an  old  drunken  cavaliering  butler,  who  had  served  with  the  late  Sir  Richard 
under  Montrose,  and  stunned  the  family  nightly  with  his  exploits  at  Kilsythe  and  Tip- 
pennoor,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  that  had  the  smallest  zeal  for  the  work 
in  hand,  In  this  manner,  and  by  recruiting  one  or  two  latitudinarian  poachers  and 
black-fishers,  Mr.  Harrison  completed  the  quota  of  men  which  li-ll  to  the  share  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden,  a-  liferentrix  of  the  barony  of  Tillietudlem  and  others.  Bui  when 
the  Bteward,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  had  mustered  his  troupe  doree  before 
the  iron  gate  of  the  tower,  the  mother  of  Cuddie  Headrigg  the  ploughman  appeared, 
loaded  with  the  jack-boots,  buff  coat,  and  other  accoutrements  which  had  been  issued 
forth  for  the  service  of  the  day,  and  laid  them  before  the  steward;  demurely  assuring 
him,  that  ••  whether  it  were  the  colic,  or  a  qualm  of  conscience, she  couldna  tak upon  her 

to  deeide,  hnt  -in.-  it  »:i-.  (nddie  had  been  in  .-air  Straits  a'  night,  and   she    coulchia   say 

-  muckle  better  this  morning. — The  finger  of  Heaven,"  she  Baid,  "was  in  it,  and 
her  bairn  should  gang  on  Dae  sic'  errands."  Pains,  penalties,  and  threats  of  dismission, 
were  denounced  in  vain;  the  mother  was  obstinate,  and  Cuddie,  who  underwent  a 
domiciliary  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  state  of  body,  could-,  or  would, 
answer  only  by  deep  groans.  Mause,  who  had  been  an  ancient  domestic  in  the  family, 
was  ;i  sort  of  favourite  with  Lady  Margaret,  and  presumed  accordingly.  Lady  Mar- 
garet had  herself  Bel  forth,  and  her  authority  could  not  be  appealed  to.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  good  genius  of  the  old  butler  suggested  an  expedient. 

••  lb  had  Been  mony  a  braw  callant,  Ear  less  than  Guse  Gibbie,  fight  brawly  under 

Montrose.      What  for  no  tak  Guse  Gibbie?" 

This  was  a  half-witted  lad.  of  very  -mall  stature,  who  hail  a  kind  of  charge  of  tin: 
poultry  under  tin- old  h.-nwifo;  for  in  a  Scottish  family  of  that  day,  then-  wa-  a  won- 
derful substitution  of  labour.     This  urchin  being  sent  for  from  the  stubble-field,  was 

hastily  muffled  in  the  hull'  coat,  and  girded  rather  fO  than  if  illi  the  sword  of  a  full-grown 

man,  his  little  legs  plunged  into  jack-boots,  and  a  steel  cap  put  upon  his  head,  which 

Seemed,  from  it-  -i/.e,  a<  if  it  had  been  intended  to  extinguish  him.       Tims  accoutred,  he 

was  hoisted,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  upon  the  quietest   horse  of  the  party;  and, 

prompted  and  supported  by  old  Gudyill  the  butler,  a-  his  front  lih .  he  passed  muster 
tolerably  enough  ;  the  sheriff  not  caring  to  examine  too  closely  the  recruits  of  so  well- 

affected  a  per a-  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden. 

To  tin-  above  cause  it  wa-  owing  that  the  personal  retinue  of  Lady  Margaret,  on  this 
i  v\  uti'ul  day,  amounted  only  to  two  lacqueys,  with  which  diminished  train  Bhe  would,  on 
any  other  occasion,  have  been  much  ashamed  to  appear  in  public.  But  for  the  cause  of 
royalty  she  wa-  ready  at  any  time  to  have  made  the  most  unreserved  personal 
sacrifices.  Shi-  had  lost  her  husband  and  two  promising  sons  in  the  civil  wars  of  that 
unhappy  period;  but  -he  had  received  her  reward, —  for,  on  his  route  through  the  west 
otland  to  meet  Cromwell  in  the  unfortunate  Held  of  Worcester,  Charles  the  Second 
had  actually  breakfasted  at  tie  fowl  t  of  Tillietudlem — an  incident  which  formed,  from 
that  moment,  an   important    era    in    tin-    life    of   Lady  Margaret,  who   seldom    afterwards 

partook  of  that  meal,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  without  detailing  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  royal  \i-it.  not  tin-getting  the  salutation  which  his  Majesty  conferred  on  each  side 

of  her  fac.-.  though  .-he  .-ometimes  omitted  to  notice  that  he  bestowed  the  -aim:  favour  on 
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two  buxom  serving-wenches  who  appeared  at  her  back,  elevated  for  the  day  into  the 
capacity  of  waiting  gentlewomen. 

These  instances  of  royal  favour  were  decisive  ;  and  if  Lady  Margaret  had  not  been  a 
confirmed  royalist  already,  from  sense  of  high  birth,  influence  of  education,  and  hatred 
to  the  opposite  party,  through  whom  she  had  suffered  such  domestic  calamity,  the  having 
given  a  breakfast  to  majesty,  and  received  the  royal  salute  in  return,  were  honours  enough 
of  themselves  to  unite  her  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  These  wen-  now, 
in  all  appearance,  triumphant  ;  but  Lady  Margaret's  zeal  had  adhered  to  them  through 
the  worst  of  times,  and  was  ready  to  sustain  the  same  severities  of  fortune  should  their 
scale  once  more  kick  the  beam.     At  present  she  enjoyed  in  full  extent  the  military  display 

of  the  force  which  stood  ready  to  sup] t  '.lie  crown,  and  stifled,  as  well  a.-  she  could,  the 

mortification  she  felt  at  the  unworthy  desertion  of  her  own  retainers. 

Many  civilities  passed  between  her  ladyship  and  the  representatives  of  sundry  ancient 
loyal  families  who  were  upon  the  ground,  by  whom  she  was  held  in  high  reverence  ;  and 
not  a  young  man  of  rank  passed  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  muster,  but  he  carried  his 
body  more  erect  in  the  saddle,  and  threw  his  horse  upon  its  haunches,  to  display  his  own 
horsemanship,  and  the  perfect  bitting  of  his  steed,  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Edith  Bellenden.  But  the  young  cavaliers,  distinguished  by  high  descent  and  un- 
doubted loyalty,  attracted  no  more  attention  from  Edith  than  the  laws  of  courtesy 
peremptorily  demanded  ;  and  she  turned  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  compliments  with  which 
she  was  addressed,  most  of  which  were  little  the  worse  for  the  wear,  though  borrowed 
for  the  nonce  from  the  laborious  and  long-winded  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi, 
the  mirrors  in  which  the  youth  of  that  age  delighted  to  dress  themselves,  ere  Folly  had 
thrown  her  ballast  overboard,  and  cut  down  her  vessels  of  the  first-rate,  such  as  the 
romances  of  Cyrus,  Cleopatra,  and  others,  into  small  craft,  drawing  as  little  water,  or, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  consuming  as  little  time  as  the  little  cock -boat  in  which  the  gentle 
reader  has  deigned  to  embark.  It  was,  however,  the  decree  of  fate  that  Miss  Bellenden 
should  not  continue  to  evince  the  same  equanimity  till  the  conclusion  of  the  day. 


M- 


* 
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:n  ami  hora  pang, 

And  uuu  and  warrior  lull  wiili  hollow  clang. 

Ple  lsurbi  o]   Hope 


.  fi  HEN    the  military  evolutions  had   been  gone  through  tolerably  well, 
-^p  Twp^p  allowing  for  the  awkwardness  of  men  and  of  horses,  a  loud  shout  announced 
£  that  the  competitors  were  about  to  step  forth  for  the  game  of  the  popin- 
W nffW  ''  J!,v  ;i'"  a''-v  ,'I'M'''1" ''•      '""'  inii—t «  or  pi.lr.  1 1 : i •>  i 1 1 ;_;  u  yard  extended  m 

it,  from  which  the  mark  was  displayed,  was  raised  amid  the  acclamationi 
*S>f  of  the  assembly;  and  even  those  who  had  eyed  the  evolution    of  the 

feudal  militia  with  a  sort  of  malignant  and  sarcastic  sneer,  from  disinclination  to  the  royal 
canse  in  which  they  were  professedly  embodied,  could  not  refrain  from  taking  consider- 
able interest  in  the  strife  which  was  now  approaching.  Tiny  crowded  towards  the  goal, 
and  criticised  the  appearance  of  each  competitor,  as  they  advanced  in  succession,  dis- 
charged their  pieces  at  the  mark,  and  had  their  good  or  bad  address  rewarded  by  the 
laughter  or  applause  of  the  spectators.  Bui  when  a  Blender  young  man.  dressed  with  great 
simplicity,  yet  not  without  a  certain  air  of  pretension  to  elegance  and  gentility,  approached 
the  station  with  bis  fusee  in  his  hand,  bis  dark  green  cloak  thrown  back  over  his  shoulder, 
bis  lace  ruff  and  feathered  cap  indicating  a  superior  rank  to  the  vulgar,  there  was  a 
murmur  of  interest  among  the  spectators, — whether  altogether  nwourable  to  the  young 
adventurer,  it  was  difficult  to  discover. 

■  Bwhow,  sirs!  to  -•     bis  father's  son  at  the  like  o'  thae  fearless  follies!"  was  the 

ilation  of  the  elder  and  more  rigid  puritan-,  whose  curiosity  had  so  far  overcome 

their  bigotry  as  to  bring  them  to  the  play-ground.     But  the  generality  viewed  the  strifi 
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less  morosely,  and  were  contented  to  wish  success  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  presbyterian 
leader,  without  strictly  examining  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  competitor  for  the 
prize. 

Their  wishes  were  gratified.  At  the  first  discharge  of  his  piece  the  green  adventurer 
struck  the  popinjay,  being  the  first  palpable  hit  of  the  day,  though  several  balls  had 
passed  very  near  the  mark.  A  loud  shout  of  applause  ensued.  But,  the  success  was 
not  decisive,  it  being  necessary  that  each  who  followed  should  have  his  chance,  and 
that  those  who  succeeded  in  hitting  the  mark,  should  renew  the  strife  among  themselves, 
till  one  displayed  a  decided  superiority  over  the  others.  Two  only  of  those  who  foil  >\\  ed 
in  order  succeeded  in  hitting  the  popinjay.  The  first  was  a  young  man  of  low  rank, 
heavily  built,  and  who  kept  his  face  muffled  in  his  grey  cloak ;  the  second  a  gallant  young 
cavalier,  remarkable  for  a  handsome  exterior,  sedulously  decorated  for  the  day.  He  had 
been  since  the  muster  in  close  attendance  on  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  and 
had  left  them  with  an  air  of  indifference,  wdien  Lady  Margaret  had  asked  whether  there 
was  no  young  man  of  family  and  loyal  principles  who  would  dispute  the  prize  with  the  two 
lads  who  had  been  successful.  In  half  a  minute,  young  Lord  Evandale  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  borrowed  a  gun  from  a  servant,  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  hit  the 
mark.  Great  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  three 
candidates  who  had  been  hitherto  successful.  The  state  equipage  of  the  Duke  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  put  in  motion,  and  approached  more  near  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
riders,  both  male  and  female,  turned  their  horses'  heads  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  skill. 

It  was  the  etiquette  in  the  second  contest,  that  the  competitors  should  take  their  turn 
of  firing  after  drawing  lots.  The  first  fell  upon  the  young  plebeian,  who,  as  he  took  his 
stand,  half-uncloaked  his  rustic  countenance,  and  said  to  the  gallant  in  green,  "  Ye  see, 
Mr.  Henry,  if  it  were  ony  other  day,  I  could  hae  wished  to  miss  for  your  sake,  but  Jenny 
Dennison  is  looking  at  us,  sae  I  maun  do  my  best." 

He  took  his  aim,  and  his  bullet  whistled  past  the  mark  so  nearly,  that  the  pendulous 
object  at  which  it  was  directed  was  seen  to  shiver.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  hit  it,  and 
with  a  downcast  look  he  withdrew  himself  from  further  competition,  and  hastened  to 
disappear  from  the  assembly,  as  if  fearful  of  being  recognised.  The  green  chasseur  next 
advanced,  and  his  ball  a  second  time  struck  the  popinjay.  All  shouted  ;  and  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  assembly  arose  a  cry  of  "  The  good  old  cause  for  ever  !" 

While  the  dignitaries  bent  their  brows  at  these  exulting  shouts  of  the  disaffected, 
the  young  Lord  Evandale  advanced  again  to  the  hazard,  and  again  was  successful.  The 
shouts  and  congratulations  of  the  well-affected  and  aristocratical  part  of  the  audience 
attended  his  success ;  but  still  a  subsequent  trial  of  skill  remained. 

The  green  marksman,  as  if  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decision,  took  his  horse 
from  a  person  who  held  him,  having  previously  looked  carefully  to  the  security  of  his 
girths  and  the  fitting  of  his  saddle,  vaulted  on  his  back,  and  motioning  with  his  hand  for 
the  bystanders  to  make  way,  set  spurs,  passed  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  fire  at  a 
gallop,  and,  as  he  passed,  threw  up  the  reins,  turned  sideways  upon  his  saddle,  discharged 
his  carbine,  and  brought  down  the  popinjay.  Lord  Evandale  imitated  his  example, 
although  many  around  him  said  it  was  an  innovation  on  the  established  practice  which 
he  was  not  obliged  to  follow.  But  his  skill  was  not  so  perfect,  or  his  horse  was  not  so 
we'd  trained.  The  animal  swerved  at  the  moment  his  master  fired,  and  the  ball  missed 
the  popinjay.  Those  who  had  been  surprised  by  the  address  of  the  green  marksman,  were 
now  equally  pleased  by  his  courtesy.  He  disclaimed  all  merit  from  the  last  shot,  and 
proposed  to  his  antagonist  that  it  should  not  be  counted  as  a  hit,  and  that  they  should 
renew  the  contest  on  foot. 

"  I  would  prefer  horseback,  if  I  had  a  horse  as  well  bitted,  and,  probably,  as  well 
broken  to  the  exercise,  as  yours,"  said  the  young  Lord,  addressing  his  antagonist. 
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•■  Will  you  do  me  tin-  honour  t<>  use  him  for  the  next  trial,  on  condition  you  will  1.  ml 
in.-  yours?"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

Lord  Evandale  was  ashamed  to  accept  this  courtesy,  as  conscious  how  much  it  would 
diminish  the  \  alue  of  \  ictory  ;  and  yet,  unable  to  suppress  his  wish  to  redeem  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  marksman,  he  added,  "  that  although  he  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  honour 
of  the  'lav"  (which  he  said  somewhat  scornfully),  "yet,  if  the  victor  had  no  particular 
objection,  he  would  willingly  embrace  his  obliging  offer,  and  change  horses  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  a  -hoi  for  love." 

As  In'  said  so,  he  looked  boldly  towards  Miss  Bellenden,  and  tradition  says,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  young  tiraiileur  travelled,  though  more  covertly,  in  the  same  direction.  The 
young  Lord's  last  trial  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  preserved  tin'  tone  of  scornful  indilference  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  But, 
conscious  of  the  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  the  resentment  of  a  losing  party,  he 

returned  to  hi-  antagonist  the  horse  mi  which  he  had  made  his  last  unsuccessful  attempt, 
and  received  hack  hi-  own  :  giving,  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  his  competitor,  who,  he 
said,  had  ro-e-tahli-hed  hi-  favourite  hor-e  in  his  good  opinion,  for  he  had  been  in  great 
danger  of  transferring  to  the  poor  nag  the  blame  of  an  inferiority,  which  every  one,  a-  well 

as  himself,  must  now  he  satisfied  remained  with  the  rider. — Having  made  this  speech,  in 
a  tone  in  which  mortification  assumed  the  veil  of  indifference,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off  the  ground. 

As  is  the  usual  way  of  the  world,  the  applause  and  attention  even  of  those  whose  wishes 
had  favoured  Lord  Kvandale,  were,  upon  his  decisive  discomfiture,  transferred  to  his 
triumphant  rival 

••Who  is  he?  what  is  his  name?"  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  gentry  who 
were  present,  to  few  of  whom  he  was  personally  known.  His  style  and  title  having  300D 
transpired,  and  being  within  that  class  whom  a  great  man  might  notice  without  derogation. 
four  of  the  Duke's  friends,  with  the  obedient  -tart  which  poor  Malvolio  ascribes  to  his 
imaginary  retinue,  made  out  to  had  the  victor  to  his  presence.  As  they  conducted  him 
in  triumph  through  the  crowd  of  -pectators,  and  stunned  him  at  the  same  time  with  their 
compliment-  on  hi-  success,  he  chanced  to  pass,  or  rather  to  be  led,  immediately  in  front 
of  Lady  Margaret  ami  her  grand-daughter.  The  Captain  of  the  popinjay  and  Miss 
Bellenden  coloured  like  crimson,  as  the  latter  returned,  with  embarrassed  courtesy,  the  low 
inclination  which  the  victor  made,  even  to  the  saddlebow,  in  passing  her. 

••  Do  you  know  that  young  person?"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"I — I — have  seen  him.  madam,  at  my  uncle's,  and — and  elsewhere  occasionally," 
stammered  .Mi--  Edith  Bellenden. 

■1    hear   them   -ay  around  me,"  said   Lady  Margaret,  "that  the  young  spark  is  the. 
nephew  of  old  Milnwood." 

"  The  son  of  the  late  ( iolonel  Morton  of  Milnwood.  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  hor.-e 
with  great  courage  at  Dunbar  and  Enverkeithing,"  said  a  gentleman  who  sate-on  horseback 
beside  Lady  Margaret. 

"Ay,  and  who,  before  that,  fought  lor  the  Covenanters  both  at  Marston-Moor  ami 
Philiphaugh,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  sighing  a-  .-he  pronounced  the  last  fatal  words,  which 
her  husband's  death  gave  her  Bucb  sad  reason  to  remember. 

•■  Your  lady-hip's  memory  i-  ju.-t."  said  the  gentleman,  smiling;  "but  it  were  well  all 
that  were  forgot  now." 

■•  II,  ought  to  remember  it.  Gilbertscleugh,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  "and  dispen  e 
with  intruding  himself  into  the  company  of  those  to  whom  his  name  niu-t  bring  unpleasing 

recollection-." 

••  You  forget,  my  dear  lady."  said  her  nomenclator,  "  that  the  young  gentleman  comes 
here  to  discharge  -uit  and  service  in  name  of  hi-  uncle.     1  would  every  estate  in  the 

country  sent  out  a-  pretty  a  fellow." 
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"His  undo,  as  well  as  his  umquhile  father,  is  a  roundhead,  I  presume,"  said  Lady 
Margaret. 

"He  is  an  ulil  miser,"  .- ; i i <  1  Gilbertscleugh,  "with  whom  a  broad  piece  would  at  any 
time  weigh  do\*  n  political  opinions,  and  therefore,  although  probably  somewhat  against  the 
grain,  he  sends  the  young  gentleman  to  attend  the  muster,  to  save  pecuniary  pains  and 
penalties.  As  for  the  rest,  I  suppose  1 1 1  <  -  youngster  is  happy  enough  to  escape  here  for  a 
day  from  the  dulness  of  the  old  house  at  Milnwood,  where  he  sees  nobody  but  bis 
hypochondriac  uncle  and  the  favourite  housekeeper." 

"Do  you  know  how  many  men  and  horse  the  lands  of  Milnwood  are  rated  at?"  said 
the  old  lady,  continuing  her  inquiry. 

"Two  horsemen  with  complete  harness,"  answered  Gilbertscleugh. 

"  Our  land,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity,  "has  always  fur- 
nished to  the  muster  eight  men,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,  and  often  a  voluntary  aid  of 
thrice  the  number.  I  remember  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles,  when  he  took  his 
disjune  at  Tillietudlem,  was  particular  in  inquiring" 

"I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion,"  said  Gilbertscleugh,  partaking  at  the  moment 
an  alarm  common  to  all  Lady  Margaret's  friends,  when  she  touched  upon  the  topic  of 
the  royal  visit  at  the  family  mansion — "I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion;  I  presume 
your  ladyship  will  take  your  light  of  rank  in  leaving  the  tield.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
convoy  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Bellenden  home?  Parties  of  the  wild  whigs  have  been 
abroad,  and  are  said  to  insult  and  disarm  the  well-affected  who  travel  in  small  numbers." 

"We  thank  you,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,"  said  Lady  Margaret;  "but  as  we  shall  have 
the  escort  of  my  own  people,  I  trust  we  have  less  need  than  others  to  be  troublesome  to 
our  friends.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  order  Harrison  to  bring  up  our  people  some- 
what more  briskly;  he  rides  them  towards  us  as  if  he  were  leading  a  funeral  procession." 

The  gentleman  in  attendance  communicated  his  lady's  orders  to  the  trusty  steward. 

Honest  Harrison  had  his  own  reasons  for  doubting  the  prudence  of  this  command  ;  but 
once  issued  and  received,  there  was  a  necessity  for  obeying  it.  He  set  off,  therefore,  at 
a  hand-gallop,  followed  by  the  butler,  in  such  a  military  attitude  as  became  one  who  had 
served  under  Montrose,  and  with  a  look  of  defiance,  rendered  sterner  and  fiercer  by  the 
inspiring  fumes  of  a  gill  of  brandy,  which  he  had  snatched  a  moment  to  bolt  to  the  king's 
health,  and  confusion  to  the  Covenant,  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty.  Unhappily 
this  potent  refreshment  wiped  away  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ino-  some  attention  to  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of  his  rear-file,  Goose  Gibbie.  No 
sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter,  than  Gibbie's  jack-boots,  which  the  poor  boy's  legs 
were  incapable  of  steadying,  began  to  play  alternately  against  the  horse's  flanks,  and.  being 
armed  with  long-rowelled  spurs,  overcame  the  patience  of  the  animal,  which  bounced  and 
plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's  entreaties  for  aid  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  too  heedless 
butler,  being  drowned  partly  in  the  concave  of  the  steel  cap  in  which  his  head  was 
immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial  tune  of  the  Gallant  Graemes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill 
whistled  with  all  his  power  of  lungs. 

The  upshot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hand-,  and  Inning 
gambolled  hither  and  thither  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  spectators,  sit  off  at  full  speed 
towards  the  huge  family-coach  alreadj  described.  Gibbie's  pike,  escaping  from  its  sling, 
had  fallen  to  a  level  direction  across  his  hands,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  were  seeking  dis- 
honourable safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp  of  the  mane  as  their  muscles  could  manage.  His 
casque,  too,  had  slipped  completely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little  in  front  as  he 
did  in  rear.  Indeed,  if  he  could,  it  would  have  availed  him  little  in  the  circumstances  ; 
for  his  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  the  disaffected,  ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage 
of  the  Duke,  which  the  projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate  from  window  to  window, 
at  the  risk  of  transfixing  as  many  in  its  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando,  which 
according  to  the  Italian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many  Moors  as  a  Frenchman  spits  frogs. 
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On  beholding  the  bent  of  thi-  misdirected  career,  a  panic  shout  of  mingled  terror  and 
wrath  was  Bel  up  by  the  whole  equipage,  insides  and  outsides,  at  once,  which  bad  the 

effect  of  averting  the  threatened  misfort The  capricious  horse  of  Goose  Gibbic  was 

terrified  by  the  uoise,  and  stumbling  as  he  turned   short    round,  kicked  and  plunged 
violently  as  -""it  as  he  recovered.     The  jack-boots,  the  original  cause  of  the  disaster, 
maintaining  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  when  worn  by  better  cavaliers,  ansv 
every  plunge  by  a  fresh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  ponderous  weight,  kept  their 
place  in  the  stirrups.     Not    -  Gibbie,  who  was  fairly  spurned  out  of  those  wide 

and  ponderous  greaves,  and  precipitated  over  the  horse's  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  all  the  spectators.  Ili<  lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken  him  in  hi<  fall,  and,  for  the 
completion  of  his  disgrace,  Ladj  Margaret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  one 
of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishing  so  much  entertainment,  came  up  in  time  to  see  hi  r 
diminutive  man-at-arms  stripped  of  his  lion's  hide, — of  the  buff-coat,  that  i-.  in  which  he 
was  muffled. 

As  she  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  this  metamorphosis,  and  could  not  even 
guess  it-  cause,  her  surprise  ami  resentment  »  ere  extreme, — uor  were  they  much  modified 
by  the  excuses  and  explanations  of  her  steward  and  butler.  She  made  a  hasty  retreat 
homeward,  extremely  indignant  at  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  company,  and  much 
disposed  t>>  vent  her  displeasure  on  the  refractory  agriculturist  whose  place  Goose  Gibbie 
h:nl  so  unhappily  supplied.  The  gr<  at.  r  pari  of  the  gentry  now  dispersed,  the  \\  himsical 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  gens  d'armerie  of  Tillietudlem  furnishing  them  with 
huge  entertainment  on  their  road  homeward.  The  horsemen  also,  in  little  parties,  as 
their  road  lay  together,  diverged  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  excepting  such  as,  ha\  ing 
tried  their  dexterity  at  the  popinjay,  were,  by  ancient  custom,  obliged  to  partake  ofa  grace- 
cup  with  their  captain  before  their  d.  parture. 
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At  fairs  lie  played  before  the  spearmen, 

And  gaily  graithed  in  their  gear  then, 

Steel  bonnets,  pikes,  and  swords  shone  clear  then 

As  ony  bead ; 
Now  wha  sail  play  before  sic  weir  men, 

Since  Habbie's  dead  ! 

Elegy  on  Habbie  Simpson*. 


[HE  cavalcade  of  horsemen  on  their  road  to  the  little  borough  town,  were 

preceded  by  Kiel  Blanc,  the  town-piper,  mounted  on  his  white  galloway, 

armed  with  his  dirk  and  broadsword,  and  bearing  a  chanter  streaming 

iwitli  as  many  ribbons  as  would  deck  out  six  country  belles  for  a  fair  or 

'preaching.     Kiel,   a   clean,  tight,  well-timbered,  long-winded  fellow,  had 

■•gained  the  official  situation  of  town-piper  of by  hi*  merit,  with 

all  the  emoluments  thereof ; — namely,  the  Piper's  Croft,  as  it  is  still  called,  a  field  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent ;  five  merks,  and  a  new  livery-coat  of  the  town's  colours,  yearly  ; 
some  hopes  of  a  dollar  upon  the  day  of  the  election  of  magistrates,  providing  the  provost 
were  able  and  willing  to  afford  such  a  gratuity;  and  the  privilege  of  paying,  at  all  the 
respectable  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  annual  visit  at  spring-time,  to  rejoice  their 
hearts  with  his  music,  to  comfort  his  own  with  their  ale  and  brandy,  and  to  beg  from 
each  a  modicum  of  seed-corn. 
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Iii  addition  to  these  inestimable  advantages,  Niel's  personal,  or  professional,  accom- 
plishments won  the  hearj  ofajollj  widow,  who  then  kept  the  principal  change-house  in 

the  borough.     Her  former  husband  ha\  ing  been  m  strict  presbj  terion,  of  buc! te  that  he 

usually  wen)  among  his  sect  by  the  name  of  Goiusthe  publican,  many  of  the  more  rigid 
were  scandalized  by  the  profession  of  the  successor  whom  his  relict  had  chosen  for  a 
second  helpmate.  A-  the  browtt  (or  brewing)  of  the  Howff  retained,  nevertheli 
unrivalled  reputation,  most  "t'  tin-  old  customers  continued  to  lti\  •■  it  a  preference.  The 
character  of  the  new  landlord,  indeed,  was  of  that  accommodating  kind,  which  enabled 
him,  by  close   attention  to   the  helm,  to  keep  his  little  vessel  pretty  Bteady  amid  the 

contending   tides  of  faction. —  He  was  a  g L-humoured,  shrewd,  selfish  sort  of  fellow, 

indifferent  alike  to  the  disputes  about  church  and  state,  and  only  anxious  to  Becure  the 
good-will  of  customers  of  every  description.  But  his  character,  as  well  a*  the  state  of 
the  country,  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  tln>  instructions 
which  he  issued  to  his  daughter,  a  girl  about  eighteen,  whom  he  was  initiating  in  those 
cares  which  hod  been  faithfully  discharged  by  his  wife,  until  about  six  months  before  our 
,  commences,  when  the  honest  woman  hod  been  carried  to  tin-  kirkyard. 

■■  Jenny,"  said  Niel  Blone,  a-  the  girl  assisted  to  disencumber  him  of  his  bagpipes,  "  tins 
is  the  first  'lav  that  ye  are  to  take  the  place  of  your  worthy  mother  in  attending  to  the 
public  :  a  douce  woman  she  was.  civil  to  tin-  customers,  and  had  a  good  name  wi'  Whig 
and  Tory,  baith  up  1 1  ±. -  street  and  doun  tin-  street.  It  will  be  hard  for  yon  to  fill  her 
place,  especially  on  -ie  a  throng  day  as  this;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  l»-  obeyed.  Jenny, 
whatever  Milnwood  ca's  for,  be  sure  ho  maun  hae't,  lor  he's  tin-  Captain  o'  the  Popinjay, 
and  auld  customs  maun  ho  supported  ;  if  he  canna  pay  the  lawing  himsell,  as  I  ken  he's 
keepit  unco  Bhort  by  the  head,  I'll  find  a  way  to  shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle.  The  curate 
is  playing  at  dice  wi'  Cornet  Grahame.  V»l  eident  and  civil  to  them  baith — clergy  and 
captains  can  gie  an  unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae  times,  where  they  take  an  ill-will.  The 
dragoons  will  he  crying  tor  ale.  and  they  wunnawant  it.  and  maunna  want  it — thej  ore 

unruly  chields,  hut  they  pay  ai me  gate  or  other.     I  gat  the  humle-cow,  that's  the 

best  in  the  hyre.  frae  black  Frank  Inglis  and  Sergeant  BothweU,  for  ten  pund  Scots,  and 
they  drank  out  the  price  at  ae  downsitting." 

••lint,  lather,"  interrupted  Jenny,  "they  say  the  twa  reiving  loons  drave  the  cow 

frae  the  gudewife  o'   Bell's-m •,  ju.-t  1 ausc  she  gacd  to  hear    a    field-preaching  ae 

Sabbath  aft  i  noon." 

■■  Whisht,  ye  -illy  tawpie  !"  .-aid  her  father;  -we  have  naething  to  do  how  they  eome 
by  the  bestial  they  sell — he  that  atween  them  and  their  consciences. — Aweel — take 
notice.  Jenny,  of  that  dour,  stour-looking  carle  that  -its  by  the  cheek  o'  the  ingle,  and 
turns  his  hack  on  a'  men.  He  look-  like  ane  o'  tin-  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  .-tart  a  wee 
when  he-  .-aw  the  red-coats,  and  [jalouse  he  wadhae  liked  t..  hae  ridden  by,  hut  bis  horse 
tit'-  a  gude  gelding)  was  ower  -air  travailed;  he  behoved  to  -top  whether  he  wad  or  no. 
him  cannily,  Jenny,  and  wi'  little  din,  and  dinna  bring  the  sodgers  on  him  by 

s] ring  ony  questions  at  him  ;  hut  let  na  him  hae  a  room  to  himsell— they  wad  say  we 

were  biding  him. — For  yoursell,  Jenny  yell  he  civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and  take  nae  heed  o' 
ony  nonsense  and  doffing  the  young  lad-  may  say  tye; — folk  in  the  hostler  line  maun  put 
upwi'muckle.  Your  mither — rest  her  -aid! — could  pit  up  wi'  as  muckle  as  maisf 
women — hut  all' hand-  i-  fair  play  ;  and  ifonybody  he  uncivil,  ye  may  gie   me   a   cry. — 

i.— when  tin-   mall  begins  to  get   ai i  the  meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak  about 

government  in  kirk  and  state,  and  then.  Jenny,  they  are  like  to  quarrel — Let  them  be 
doing— ang<  r's  a  drouthy  passion,  and  the  mair  they  <li  pute,  the  mair  ale  they'll  drink  ; 
hut  ye  were  i.  them  wi' a  pint  o' the  sma' browst — it  will  heat  them  less,  and 
they'll  never  ken  the  differei ." 

■But,  father," said  Jenny.  ■•  if  they  come   t,,  lounder  ilk  ither,  a- they  did  last  time. 
suldna  I  cry  on  you  ?" 

Vol.     II  i;    i; 
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••  At  do  band,  Jenny  ;  the  redder  gets  aye  the  warst  lick  in  the  fray.  It'  the  sodgers 
draw  their  swords,  ye'll  cry  on  the  corporal  and  the  guard;  if  the  country  folk  tak  the 
tangs  and  poker,  yell  cry  on  the  bailie  and  town-officers; — but  in  nae  event  cry  on  me, 
for  1  am  wearied  wi'  doudling  the  bag  o'  wind  a'  day,  and  1  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner 
quietly  in  the  spence. — And,  now  I  think  on't,  the  Laird  of  Licki tup  (that's  him  that  was 
the  laird)  was  speering  for  sma'  drink  and  a  saut  herring — gie  him  a  pu'  he  tlie  sleeve, 
and  round  into  his  lug  I  wad  be  blithe  o'  his  company  to  dine  wi'  me;  he  was  a  glide 
customer  anes  in  a  day,  and  wants  naething  bu{  means  to  hi-  a  gude  ane  agaiti — he 
likes  drink  as  weel  as  e'er  he  did.  And  if  ye  ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  acquaintance 
that's  Mate  for  want  o'  siller,  and  has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye  iieedua  stick  to  gie  them  a 
waught  o'  drink  and  a  bannock — we'll  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks  creditable  in  a  house  like 
ours.  And  now,  hinny,  gang  awa',  and  serve  the  folk,  but  first  bring  me  my  dinner,  and 
twa  chappins  o'  yill  and  the  mutchkin  stoup  o'  brandy." 

Having  thus  devolved  his  whole  cares  on  Jenny  as  prime  minister,  Niel  Blanc  and 
the  ci-devant  laird,  once  his  patron,  but  now  glad  to  be  his  trencher-companion,  sate 
down  to  enjoy  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  remote  from  the  bustle 
of  the  public  room. 

All  in  Jenny's  department  was  in  full  activity.  The  knights  of  the  popinjay  received 
and  requited  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  captain,  who,  though  he  spared  the 
cup  himself,  took  care  it  should  go  round  with  due  celerity  among  the  rest,  who 
might  not  have  otherwise  deemed  themselves  handsomely  treated.  Their  numbers 
melted  away  by  degrees,  and  were  at  length  diminished  to  four  or  five,  who  began 
to  talk  of  breaking  up  their  party.  At  another  table,  at  some  distance,  sat  two  of  the 
dragoons  wdiom  Niel  Blane  had  mentioned,  a  sergeant  and  a  private  in  the  celebrated 
John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse's  regiment  of  Life-Guards.  Even  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  these  corps  were  not  considered  as  ordinary  mercenaries,  but 
rather  approached  to  the  rank  of  the  French  mousquetaires,  being  regarded  in  the 
light  of  cadets,  who  performed  the  duties  of  rank-and-file  with  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining commissions  in  case  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Many  young  men  of  good  families  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks,  a  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  pride  and  self-consequence  of  these  troops.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  person  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  question.  His  real  name 
was  Francis  Stewart,  but  he  was  universally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bothwell,  being 
lineally  descended  from  the  last  earl  of  that  name — not  the  infamous  lover  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary,  but  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  turbulence  and 
repeated  conspiracies  embarrassed  the  early  part  of  James  Sixth's  reign,  and  who  at  length 
died  in  exile  in  great  poverty.  The  son  of  this  Earl  had  sued  to  Charles  I.  for  the 
restitution  of  part  of  his  father's  forfeited  estates,  but  the  grasp  of  the  nobles  to  whom 
they  had  been  allotted  was  too  tenacious  to  be  unclenched.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  utterly  ruined  him,  by  intercepting  a  small  pension  which  Charles  I.  had 
allowed  him,  and  he  died  in  the  utmost  indigence.  His  son,  after  having  served  as  a 
soldier  abroad  and  in  Britain,  and  passed  through  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  the  situation  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Life-Guards, 
although  lineally  descended  from  the  royal  family,  the  father  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of 
Bothwell  having  been  a  natural  son  of  James  VI.*  Great  personal  strength  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  descent, 
had  recommended  this  man  to  the  attention  of  his  officers.     But  he  partook  in  a  great 

*  The  history  of  the  restless  and  amhitious  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England.  After  being  repeatedly  pardoned  for  acts  of  treason,  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  retire  abroad,  where  he  died  in  great  misery.  Great  part  of  his  forfeited  estate  was  bestowed  on  Walter  Scott,  first  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  and  on  the  first  Earl  of  Roxburghe. 

Francis  Stewart,  son  of  the  forfeited  Ear],  obtained  from  the  favour  of  Charles  I.  a  decreet-arhitral,  appointing  the  two 
noblemen,  grantees  of  his  father's  estate,  to  restore  the  same,  or  make  some  compensation  for  retaining  it.     The  barony  of 
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degree  of  the  licentiousness  and  oppressive  disposition,  which  the  habit  of  acting  as 
ts  for  government  in  levying  fines,  exacting  free  quarters,  and  otherwise  oppressing 
the  Presbyterian  recusants,  had  rendered  too  general  among  these  Boldiers.  They  were 
<u  much  accustomed  to  such  missions,  that  they  concert  ed  themselves  at  liberty  to  commit 
all  manner  of  licence  with  impunity,  a-  if  totally  exempted  from  all  law  and  authority, 
excepting  the  command  of  their  officers.  On  such  occasions  Bothwell  was  usually  the 
most  forward. 

It  i-  probable  that  Bothwell  and  his  companions  would  not  so  long  have  remained  quiet, 
but  for  respect  to  the  presence  of  their  Cornet,  who  commanded  the  small  party  quartered 
in  the  borough,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a  game  at  dice  with  the  curate  of  the  place. 
But  both  of  these  being  suddenly  called  from  their  amusement  t«i  speak  with  the  chief 
magistrate  upon  some  urgent  business,  Bothwell  was  not  long  of  evincing  his  contempt 
for  the  reel  of  the  company, 

■•  [a  it  nol  a  strange  thing,  Halliday,"  he  said  to  his  comrade,  '-to  see  a  set  of  bumpkins 
sit  carousing  here  this  whole  evening,  without  having  drank  the  king's  health?'' 

••  They  have  drank  the  king's  health,"  said  Halliday.  ''I  heard  that  green  kail-worm 
ofa  lad  name  his  Majesty's  health." 

•■  Did  he?"  said  Bothwell.  "Then,  Tom,  we'll  have  them  drink  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews'  health,  and  do  it  on  their  knees  too." 

■  S  l  we  u  ill,  by  G —  !"  said  Halliday  :  "  and  he  that  refuses  it,  we'll  have  him  to  the 
guard-house,  and  teach  him  to  tide  tin:  colt  foaled  of  an  acorn,  with  a  brace  of  carabines 
at  each  fn,.t  tokeep  him  steady." 

•■  Sight,  Tom,"  continued  Bothwell  ;  -'and,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  I'll  begin  with 
that  sulky  blue-bonni  !  in  the  ingle-nook." 

lb    i' accordingly,  and  taking  hi-  sheathed  broadsword  under  his  arm  to  support  the 

insolence  which  lie  meditated,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  stranger  noticed  by  Niel  Blane 
in  his  admonitions  to  his  daughter,  as  being,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  re- 
fractory pr>  sbyterians. 

••  I  make  so  held  as  to  request  of  your  precision,  beloved,"  said  the  trooper,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  solemnity,  and  assuming  the  snuffle  of  a  country  preacher,  "that  you  will 
arise  from  your  -eat.  beloved,  ami,  having  bent  your  hams  until  your  knees  do  rest  upon 
the  floor,  beloved,  that  you  will  turn  over  tin-  measure  (called  by  the  profane  a  gill  i  of 
the    comfortable    Creature,    which    the    carnal    denominate    brandy,    to   the    health    and 

glorification  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  worthy  primate  of  all 
Scotland" 

All  waited  for  the  stranger's  answer.  Hi-  features,  austere  even  to  ferocity,  with 
a  cast  of  eye  which,  without  being  actually  oblique,  approached  nearly  to  a  Bquint, 
and  which  gave  a  very  sinister  expression  to  his  countenance,  joined  to  a  frame, 
square,  strong,  and  muscular,  though  something  under  the  middle  size,  seemed  to 
announce  a  man  unlikely  to  understand  rude  jesting,  or  to  receive  insults  with  impunity. 

"And  what  i-  tic  consequence,"  -aid  he.  "if  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  comply  with 
your  uncivil  request  r" 

Crichton,  with  its  beautiful  castle,  was  surrendered  by  the  curators  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bucclcugh,  but  he  retained  the  far 
property  in  Liddeedale.  James  Stewart  also,  as  appears  from  writings  in  the  author's  possession,  made  an 
advantageous  composition  with  the  Earl  of  Koxburghc.     "  But,"  lays  1  dilabvntttr; 

for  he  ncrer  brooked  tl  I  them.  ,  nor  was  anything  tin  they  accrued  to  Ins  creditors,  and  are  now  in  the 

possession  of  Dr.  Seatnn.  Hi.  eldest  son  Francis  became  a  trooper  in  the  late  war;  as  Tor  tin-  other  brotlicr,  John,  who  was 
Abbot  of  Coldingham,  he  also  disponed  all  that  estate,  and  Dow  has  nothing,  but  lives  on  the  charity  of  his  friends. "• 

Francis  Stewart,   who  had   been  a  trooper  during  the  great   '  received  no  preferment,  after  the 

-■h  birth,  though,  in  fact,  third  cousin  to  Charles  1 1.  Captain  Crichton,  the  friend  of  Mean  Swift , 
who  published  his  Memoirs,  found  him  a  private  gentleman  in  the  King's  Uie-Guardl.  Al  tin-  same  time  this  was  no 
degrading  condition;  for  Fountainhall  reeords a  duel  fought  lietween  .i  1  Ulcer  in  the  militia,  because 

the  latter  had  taken  upon  him  to  assume  BOperior  rank  as  an  officer,  to  a  gentleman  private  in  the  Life-Ouards.  The  Lifc- 
'  in  was  killed  in  the  rencontre,  and  his  antagonist  was  cm  cuted  for  murder. 

The  character  of  Bothwell,  except  in  relation  to  the  name,  is  entirely  ileal. 

•  The  Staggering  State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen  for  one  hundred  years,  by  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstanet.  Edinburgh,  1754,  P.  154. 
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"  The  consequence  thereof,  beloved,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery,  "will 

be,  firstly,  that   I  will  tweak   thy  proboscis  or  nose.     Sec lly,  beloved,  thai    I   will 

administer  my  fist  to  thy  distorted  visual  optics;  and  will  conclude,  beloved,  with  a 
practical  application  of  the  flat  of  my  sword  to  the  shoulders  of  the  recusant." 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  stranger ;  "then  give  me  the  cup;"  and^  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  voice  and  manner,  "The  Archbishop  of 
St.  Ajndrews,  and  the  place  he  now  worthily  holds: — may  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon 
be  as  the  Right  Reverend  James  Sharpe  !"  * 

"He  has  taken  the  tost,"  said  Halliday,  exultingly. 

"  But  with  a  qualification,"  said  Bothwell ;  "1  don't  understand  what  the  devil  the 
crop-eared  whig  means." 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  who  became  impatient  of  their  insolence.  •■  we  are 
met  here  as  good  subjects,  and  on  a  merry  occasion;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  we 
shall  not  be  troubled  with  this  sort  of  discussion." 

Bothwell  was  about  to  make  a  surly  answer,  but  Halliday  reminded  him  in  a  whisper, 
that  there  were  strict  injunctions  that  the  soldiers  should  give  no  offence  to  the  men  who 
were  sent  out  to  the  musters  agreeably  to  the  council's  orders.  So,  after  honouring  Morton 
with  a  broad  and  fierce  stare,  he  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Popinjay,  I  shall  not  disturb  your 
reign  ;  I  reckon  it  will  be  out  by  twelve  at  night. — Is  it  not  an  odd  thing,  Halliday," 
he  continued,  addressing  his  companion,  "  that  they  should  make  such  a  fuss  about 
cracking  off'  their  birding-pieces  at  a  mark  which  any  woman  or  boy  could  hit  at  a  day's 
practice  ?  If  Captain  Popinjay,  now,  or  any  of  his  troop,  would  try  a  bout,  either  with 
the  broadsword,  backsword,  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  dagger,  for  a  gold  noble,  the 
first-drawn  blood,  there  would  be  some  soul  in  it, — or,  zounds,  would  the  bumpkins  but 
wrestle,  or  pitch  the  bar,  or  putt  the  stone,  or  throw  the  axle-tree,  if  (touching  the  end 
of  Morton's  sword  scornfully  with  his  toe)  they  carry  things  about  them  that  they  are 
afraid  to  draw." 

Morton's  patience  and  prudence  now  gave  way  entirely,  and  he  was  about  to  make  a 
very  angry  answer  to  Bothwell's  insolent  observations,  when  the  stranger  stepped  forward. 

'•  This  is  my  quarrel,"  he  said,  "  and  in  the  name  of  the  good  cause.  I  will  see  it  out 
myself. — Hark  thee,  friend."  (to  Bothwell,)  "wilt  thou  wrestle  a  fall  with  me?" 

"  With  my  whole  spirit,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell ;  "yea  I  will  strive  with  thee,  to 
the  downfall  of  one  or  both." 

"Then,  as  my  trust  is  in  him  that  can  help,"  retorted  his  antagonist,  "I  will  forthwith 
make-  thee  an  example  to  all  such  railing  Rabshakehs." 

With  that  he  dropped  his  coarse  grey  horseman's  coat  from  his  shoulders,  and, 
extending  his  strong  brawny  arms  with  a  look  of  determined  resolution,  he  offered 
himself  to  the  contest.  The  soldier  was  nothing  abashed  by  the  muscular  frame,  broad 
chest,  square  shoulders,  and  hardy  look  of  his  antagonist,  but,  whistling  with  great 
composure,  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  laid  aside  his  military  coat.  The  company  stood 
round  them,  anxious  for  the  event. 

In  the  first  struggle  the  trooper  seemed  to  have  some  advantage,  and  also  in  the  second, 
though  neither  could  be  considered  as  decisive.  But  it  was  plain  he  had  put  his  whole 
strength  too  suddenly  forth,  against  an  antagonist  possessed  of  great  endurance,  skill, 
vigour,  and  length  of  wind.  In  the  third  close,  the  countryman  lifted  his  opponent  fairly 
from  the  floor,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground  with  such  violence,  that  he  lay  for  an 
instant  stunned  and  motionless.  His  comrade  Halliday  immediately  drew  his  sword — 
••  You  have  killed  my  sergeant,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  victorious  wrestler,  "and  by  all  that 
is  sacred  you  shall  answer  it !" 

"  Stand  back  !"  cried  Morton  and  his  companions,  '■  it  was  all  fair  play  :  your  comrade 
sought  a  fall,  and  he  has  got  it." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Bothwell,  as  he  slowly  rose  ;  "put  up  your  bilbo,  Tom, 
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I  did  nol  iliink  there  was  a  crop-ear  of  thern  all  could  have  laid  the  hesl  cap  and  feather 
in  the  King's  I    fe-Guards  on  the  floor  of  a  rascally  i  liange-house. —  Hark  ye,  friend, 
me  your  hand."     The  stranger   held  out   his  hand.     "1   promise   von. "-aid   Bothwell, 
squeezing  his  hand  very  hard,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  meet    again,  and 
try  tliis  game  over  in  a  more  earnest  manner." 

••Ami  I'll  promise  you,"  said  the  stranger,  returning  the  grasp  with  equal  firms 
"that  wlic-n  we  next  met  t.  I  will  lay  your  head  as  low  as  it  lay  even  now,  when  you  .-hull 
lack  the  power  to  lift  it  up  again." 

"  Well,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell,  "  if  thou  be'st  a  whig,  thou  art  a  atout  and  a 

brave  i and  bo  good-even  tothee— Hadst  best  take  thy  nag,  before  the  Cornel  m 

tin-  round  ;  for  I  promise  thee,  he  has  Btayed  less  suspicious-looking  persons." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  tin'  hint  was  not  to  be  neglected  :  he  flung 
down  his  reckoning,  and  going  into  the  stable,  Baddled  and  brought  out  a  powerful 
Hark  horse,  now  recruited  by  rest  ami  forage,  and  turning  to  Morton,  observed,  "I 
ride  toward-  Milnwood,  which  I  hear  is  your  home:  will  yougive  me  the  advantage  and 
protection  of  your  company  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morton;  although  there  was  something  of  gloomy  ami  relentless 

-•verity  in    the    man's  manner,  from   which  his  mind  recoiled.      His  companions,   after   a 

court -  g l-night,  broke  up  and  went  off  in  different  directions,  some  keeping  them 

company  for  aboul  a  mile,  until  they  dropped  off  one  l>y  one.  and  the  travellers  were 
left  alone. 

1  he  company  had  not  long  left  the  Hdwff,  as  Blane's  public-house  was  called,  when  the 

trumpets  and  ki  ttle-dr -  sounded.     The  troopers  got  under  arms  in  the  market-place  al 

this  um  cpected  sumn b,  "  hile,  with  faces  of  anxiety  and  earnestness.  Comet  Grahame, 

a  kinsman  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  Provost  of  the  borough,  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
rs,  and  town-officers  with  halberts,  entered  the  apartment  of  Niel  Blanc. 

"Guard  die  d •-!"  were  the  first  words  which  the  Cornet  spoke;   "let  no  man 

the  house. — So,  Bothwell,  hon  comes  this?  Did  you  not  hear  them  sound  boot 
and  saddli 

•■  lie  was  just  going  to  quarters,  Bir,"  said  his  comrade :  "he  has  had  a  had  fall." 

••  In  a  i ray.  I  Buppose?"  said  Grahame.     "If  you  neglect  duty  in  this  way,  your  royal 

blood  will  hardly  proted  you." 

■■  How  have  I  neglected  duty?"  said  Bothwell,  Bulkily. 
V.. ii  should  have  been  at  quarters,  Sergeant    Bothwell,"  replied  the  officer;  "you 
have  lost  a  golden  opportunity.  Here  are  news  come  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
ha-  been  strangely  ami  foully  assassinated  bya  body  of  the  rebel  whigs,  who  pursued  and 

Stopped  his  carriage  on  BlagUS- Moir,  near  tin-  town  of  S(.  Andrew,-,  dragged  him  out. 
ami  dispatched  him  with  their  -word-  ami  daggers.* 

All  -: 1  aghast  at  the  intelligence. 

■■Here  are  their  descriptions,"  continued  the  Cornet,  pulling  out  a   proclamation, 

"  the  reward  of  a  thousand  merk-  i-  on  each  of  their  head-." 

"  The  test,  the  test,  and  the  qualification  I "  said   Bothwell  to  Halliday,  "I  know  the 

lling  now — Zounds,  that  we  Should  not  have  -topt  him!  (Jo  saddle  our  horses, 
Halliday. — NVas  there  one  of  the  men.  Cornet,  very  stout  and  square-made,  double- 
che-ted,  thin  in  the  flanks,  hawk-no-ed  ? " 

"Stay,  dd  Cornet   Grahame,    "let    me  look  al    the   paper. — Hackst f 

Rathillet,  tall.  thin,  black-haired." 

••That  i-  not  my  man."  said  Bothwell. 

"John    Balfour,   called    Burley,   aquiline   n red-haired,   live  feel   eight   inches  in 

height" 

"It  is  he — it  i-  the  very  man  I"  -aid  Bothwell; — "skellies  fearfully  with  one  eye?" 

tones  of  tbe  period  particular  Dai  i 
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Right,"  continued  Grahame — "rode  a  strong  black  horse,  taken  from  the  primate  at  the 
time  of  the  murder." 

'•The  very  man," exclaimed  Bothwell,  "and the  eery  horse!  he  was  in  this  room  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

A  few  hasty  inquiries  tended  still  more  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  reserved  and 
Btern  stranger  was  Balfour  of  Burley,  the  actual  commander  of  the  band  of  assassins,  who, 
in  the  furv  of  misguided  zeal,  had  murdered  the  primate,  whom  they  accidentally  met,  as 
they  were  searching  for  another  person  against  whom  they  bore  enmity."  In  their  excited 
imagination,  the  casual  rencounter  had  the  appearance  of  a  providential  interference,  and 
they  put  to  death  the  archbishop,  with  circumstances  of  great  and  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
under  the  belief,  that  the  Lord,  as  they  expressed  it,  had  delivered  him  into  their 
hands.f 

"Horse,  horse,  and  pursue,  my  lads  !"  exclaimed  Cornet  Grahame;  "the  murdering 
dog's  head  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

*  One  Carmichael,  sheriff-depute  in  Fife,  who  had  been  active  in  enforcing  the  penal  measures  against  nonconformists. 
He  was  on  the  moors  hunting,  but  receiving  accidental  information  that  a  party  was  out  in  quest  of  him,  he  returned  home, 
and  escaped  the  fate  designed  for  him,  which  befell  his  patron  the  Archbishop. 

t  The  leader  of  this  party  was  David  Hackston  of  Ilathillet,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  birth  and  good  estate.  He  had  been 
profligate  in  his  younger  days,  but  having  been  led  from  curiosity  to  attend  the  conventicles  of  the  nonconforming  clergy,  he 
adopted  their  principles  in  the  fullest  extent.  It  appears  that  Hackston  had  some  personal  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
which  induced  him  to  decline  the  command  of  the  party  when  the  slaughter  was  determined  upon,  fearing  his  acceptance 
might  be  ascribed  to  motives  of  personal  enmity.  He  felt  himself  free  in  conscience,  however,  to  be  present;  and  when  the 
archbishop,  dragged  from  his  carriage,  crawled  towards  him  on  his  knees  for  protection,  he  replied  coldly,  "  Sir,  I  will  never 
lay  a  linger  on  you."  It  is  remarkable  that  Hackston,  as  well  as  a  shepherd  who  was  also  present,  but  passive,  on  the  occasion, 
were  the  only  two  of  the  party  of  assassins  who  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

On  Hackston's  refusing  the  command,  it  was  by  universal  suffrage  conferred  on  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  called  Burley, 
who  was  Hackston's  brother-in-law.  He  is  described  "  as  a  little  man,  squint-eyed,  and  of  a  very  fierce  aspect." — "  He  was," 
adds  the  same  author,  "by  some  reckoned  none  of  the  most  religious;  yet  he  was  always  reckoned  zealous  and  honest- 
hearted,  courageous  in  every  enterprise,  and  a  brave  soldier,  seldom  any  escaping  that  came  into  his  hands.  He  wa*  the 
principal  actor  in  killing  that  arch-traitor  to  the  Lord  and  his  church,  James  Sharpe."* 


*  See  Scottish  Worthies.    8vo.    Leith  1S16.     P.  522. 


ArOUM  thcc.  youth!— it  is  tin  human  call — 

•  ■hurch  is  lea  m  tin-  wall; 

Hute  whew  the  Redcrosa  bannen  wave  ""  high, 
rictorjl 
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I    ORTON    and    his    companion    had    attained    some    distance   Prom    thi 


r:  'f£&?jffi<l~*  tnwn  lul'i. n-  titlicr  of  lit. in  ikMii-miI  1 1 1«*  otlicr.      Tin  iv  \\:i-  siam-iliin^, 

I, i,l, 
lt;>  prevented  Morton  from  opening  the  conversation,  and  he  himself  seemed 

to  have  lesire  in  talk,  until,  mi   ;i   sudden,  he  abruptly  demanded, 

••  What  has  your  father's  son  to  do  with  Buch   profane  mummeries  as 
1  find  vim  tin-  day  engaged  in?" 

••  I  iln  my  duty  as  a  Bubject,  and  pursue  my  harmless  recreations  according  to  1113' 
own  pleasure,"  replied  Morton,  somewhat  offended. 

I-  it  your  duty,  (hint  you,  or  that  ..I'  any  Christian  young  num.  to  bear  arms  in 
their  cause  who  have  poured  out  tin-  blood  of  fi.nl'-  saints  in  the  »  ilderness  as  it  it  had 
been  water?  or  is  it  a  lawful  recreation  to  waste  time  in  shooting  al  a  bunch  of  feathers, 
ami  close  your  evening  with  wine-bibbing  in  public-houses  ami  market-towns,  when  He 

tliat  i-  mighty  i into  tin-  land  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  i"  purge  the  wheat  from 

tl„-  chaff?" 

••  1  suppose,  from  your  style  of  conversation,"  -aid  Morton,  '  that  you  an-  01 f  il  0 

who  have  thought  proper  to  stantl  out  against  the  Govrriini.nl.  I  must  remind  you  that 
you  are  unnecessarily  using  dangerous  language  in  tin-  presence  of  a  mere  Btranger,  ami 
that  tin-  tiim-  .I.,  not  render  it  safe  for  me  to  listen  to  it." 
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"  Thou  canst  not  help  it,  Henry  Morton,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  thy  Master  has  his 
nses  for  thee,  and  when  he  calls,  thou  must  obey.  Well  wot  I  thou  hast  not  heard  the 
call  of  o  true  preacher,  or  thou  hadst  ere  now  been  what  thou  wilt  assuredly  one  day 

become." 

"  We  are  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  like  yourself,"  said  Morton;  for  his  ancle's 
family  attended  the  ministry  of  one  of  those  numerous  presbyterian'  clergymen,  who, 
complying  with  certain  regulations,  were  licensed  to  preach  without  interruption  from 
Government.  This  indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  made  a  great  schism  among  the  presby- 
terians,  and  those  who  accepted  of  it  were  severely  censured  by  the  more  rigid  sectaries, 
who  refused  the  proffered  terms.  The  stranger,  therefore,  answered  with  great  disdain 
to  Morton's  profession  of  faith, — 

"  That  is  but  an  equivocation — a  poor  equivocation.  Ye  listen  on  the  Sabbath  to  a 
cold,  worldly,  time-serving  discourse,  from  one  who  forgets  his  high  commission  so  much 
as  to  hold  his  apostleship  by  the  favour  of  the  courtiers  and  the  false  prelates,  and  ye  call 
that  hearing  the  word  !  Of  all  the  baits  with  which  the  devil  has  fished  for  souls  in  these 
days  of  blood  and  darkness,  that  Black  Indulgence  has  been  the  most  destructive.  An 
awful  dispensation  it  has  been,  a  smiting  of  the  shepherd  and  a  scattering  of  the  sheep 
upon  the  mountains — an  uplifting  of  one  Christian  banner  against  another,  and  a  fighting 
of  the  wars  of  darkness  with  the  swords  of  the  children  of  light!" 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Morton,  "  is  of  opinion,  that  we  enjoy  a  reasonable  freedom  of 
conscience  under  the  indulged  clergymen,  and  I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  choice  of  a  place  of  worship  for  his  family." 

"  Your  uncle,"  said  the  horseman,  "  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  least  lamb  in  his  own 
folds  at  Milnwood  is  dearer  than  the  whole  Christian  flock.  He  is  one  that  could  willingly 
bend  down  to  the  golden-calf  of  Bethel,  and  would  have  fished  for  the  dust  thereof  when 
it  was  ground  to  powder  and  cast  upon  the  waters.  Thy  father  was  a  man  of  another 
stamp." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Morton,  "was  indeed  a  brave  and  gallant  man.  And  you  may 
have  heard,  sir,  that  he  fought  for  that  royal  family  in  whose  name  I  was  this  day 
carrying  arms." 

"  Ay ;  and  had  he  lived  to  see  these  days,  he  would  have  cursed  the  hour  he  ever 
drew  sword  in  their  cause.  But  more  of  this  hereafter — I  promise  thee  full  surely  that 
thy  hour  wrill  come,  and  then  the  words  thou  hast  now  heard  will  stick  in  thy  bosom  like 
barbed  arrows.     My  road  lies  there." 

He  pointed  towards  a  pass  leading  up  into  a  wild  extent  of  dreary  and  desolate  hills ; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head  into  the  rugged  path  which  led  from  the 
high-road  in  that  direction,  an  old  woman  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
cross-way,  arose,  and  approaching  him,  said,  in  a  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  "  If  ye  be  of 
our  ain  folk,  gangna  up  the  pass  the  night  for  your  lives.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path 
that  is  there.  The  curate  of  Brotherstane  and  ten  soldiers  hae  beset  the  pass,  to  hae 
the  lives  of  ony  of  our  puir  wanderers  that  venture  that  gate  to  join  wi'  Hamilton  and 
Dingwall." 

"  Have  the  persecuted  folk  drawn  to  any  head  among  themselves?"  demanded  the 
stranger. 

"  About  sixty  or  seventy  horse  and  foot,"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  but  ehow  !  they  are 
puirly  armed,  and  warse  fended  wi'  victual." 

"  God  will  help  his  own,"  said  the  horseman. — "  Which  way  shall  I  take  to  join  them?" 

"  It's  a  mere  impossibility  this  night,"  said  the  woman,  "  the  troopers  keep  sae  strict  a 
guard ;  and  they  say  there's  strange  news  come  frae  the  east,  that  makes  them  rage  in 
their  cruelty  mair  fierce  than  ever  —  Ye  maun  take  shelter  somegate  for  the  night  before 
ye  get  to  the  mnirs,  and  keep  yoursell  in  hiding  till  the  grey  o'  the  morning,  and  then 
you  may  find  your  way  through  the  Drake  Moss.     When  I  heard  the  awfu'  threatenings 
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o'  the  oppressors,  I  e'en  took  my  cloak  about  me,  and  sate  down  by  the  waj  side,  to  warn 
ony  of  our  puir  scattered  remnant  that  chanced  to  come  this  gate,  before  they  fell  into 
the  nets  <>f  the  spoilt  re." 

••  Have  \"u  a  house  near  tin-''"  ~;ii«l  the  stranger;  "and  can  you  give  me  1 1 i« lit > lt 
tlK-n  •■;'■ 

■■  I  have,"  said  the  old  woman,  "a  hut  by  the  way-side,  it  may  be  a  mile  from  Inner; 
but  four  men  of  Belial,  called  dragoons,  are  lodged  therein,  to  spoil  my  household  goods 
at  their  pleasure,  because  I  will  not  wail  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless,  fissenless  ministry 
of  that  carnal  man.  John  Halftext,  the  curate." 

■  Good-night,  good  woman,  and  thanks  for  thy  counsel,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  rode 

away. 

•■  The  blessings  of  the  promise  upon  you!"  returned  the  old  dame;  ■•may  Be  keep 
yon  that  can  keep  j  ou  !" 

••  Amen!"  said  the  traveller;  "for  where  to  hide  my  head  this  night,  mortal  skill 
cannot  direct  me." 

••  I  am  very  Borry  for  your  distress,"  said  Morton;  "and  had  I  a  house  or  place  of 
shelter  that  could  be  called  my  own,  I  almost  think  1  would  ri-k  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law  rather  than  leave  you  in  such  a  strait.  But  my  uncle  is  so  alarmed  at  the  pains 
and  penalties  denounced  by  the  laws  against  Buch  as  comfort,  receive,  or  consort  with 

intercommuned  persons,  that  he  has  strictly  forbidden  all  of  us  to  hold  any  inter* i 

with  them." 

•■  It  i-  no  less  than  I  expected,"  said  the  stranger;  "nevertheless,  I  might  be  received 
without  his  knowledge  : — a  barn,  a  hay-loft,  a  cart-shed — any  place  where  I  could  Btretch 
me  down,  would  be  to  my  habits  like  a  tabernacle  of  silver  set  about  with  planks  of 
cedar." 

■■  1  assure  you,"  said  Morton,  much  embarrassed,  "that  I  have  not  the  mean-  of 
ring  you  at  Milnwood  without  my  uncle's  consent  and  knowledge;  nor,  if  I  could 
do  go,  would  I  think  myself  justifiable  in  engaging  him  unconsciously  in  a  danger,  which. 
most  of  all  other-,  he  fears  and  deprecates." 

••  Well,"  said   the   traveller.  "  I  havi    but   one  word    to   -ay.       l)i<l   you   ever   hear   vein 

father  mi  ntion  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

■■  Hi-  ancient  friend  and  comrade,  who  saved  his  life,  with  almost  the  loss  of  his  own 
in  the  battle  of  Longmarston-Moor ? — Often,  very  often." 

•■   I  am   that   Balfour,"  -aid    his  companion.      "  Yonder  -land-  thy  uncle's  house  ;    I  see 

the  light  among  the  trees.     The  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  me,  and  my  death  certain 

Unless  I  have  refuge  there.     Now,  make  thy  choice,  young  man  ;   to  shrink  from  the  side 

of  thy  father's  friend,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  bl [y 

death  from  which  he  rescued  thy  father,  or  to  expose  thine  uncle's  worldly  goods  to  such" 
peril,  a<,  in  thi<  perverse  generation,  attend-  those  who  give  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a 
draught  of  cold  water  to  a  Christian  man.  when  perishing  for  lack  of  refreshment  !" 
A  thousand  recollections  throng,  d  on  the  mind  of  Morton  at  once.  His  father,  wdiosc 
iry  he  idolized,  had  often  enlarged  upon  his  obligations  to  this  man,  and  regretted 
that,  after  having  been  long  comrades,  they  had  parted  in  some  unkindness  at  the  time 

«hen  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  Besoluti srs  and  Protesters ;  the  former 

of  whom  adhered  to  Charles  II.  after  hi>  father's  death  upon  the  scaffold,  while  the 

Protesters  inclined  rather  to  a  union  with  the  triumphant   Republicans.     The  stern 

deism  of  Burley  had  attached  him  to  this  latter-party,  and  the  comrades  had  parted 

in  displeasure,  nevi  r,  as  it  happened,  to  meet  again.     These  circumstances  the  decea  i  d 

■  1  Morton  had  often  mentioned  to  his  bod,  and  always  with  an  expression  of  deep 

I  that   he  had   never  in  any  manner  been  enabled  to  repay  the  assistance  which  on 

more  than  one  occasion  he  had  received  from  Hurley. 

I  ision,  the  night-wind,  a-  it  swept  along,  brought  from  adists 
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the  sullen  sound  of  a  kettle-drum,  which,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  intimated  that  a 
body  of  horse  wen-  upon  their  march  towards  them. 

"  It  must  be  Claverhouse,  with  the  rest  of  his  regiment.  What  ran  have  occasioned 
this  night-march?  It'  you  go  ou,  you  fall  into  their  hands — if  you  turn  back  towards 
the  borough-town,  you  arc  in  no  less  danger  from  Cornet  Grahame's  party — the  path  to 
the  hill  is  beset.  I  must  shelter  you  at  Milnwood,  or  expose  you  to  instant  death  ; — 
but  the  punishment  of  the  law  shall  fall  upon  myself,  as  in  justice  it  should,  not  upon  my 
uncle. — Follow  me." 

Burley,  who  had  awaited  his  resolution  with  £reat  composure,  now  followed  him  in 
silence. 

The  house  of  Milnwood,  built  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  was  a  decent 
mansion,  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  estate,  but,  since  the  accession  of  this  owner,  it  had 
been  suffered  to  go  considerably  into  disrepair.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  house 
stood  the  court  of  offices.     Here  Morton  paused. 

•'  I  must  leave  you  here  for  a  little  while,"'  lie  whispered,  "  until  I  can  provide  a  bed 
for  you  in  the  house." 

"  I  care  little  for  such  a  delicacy,"  said  Burley  ;  "  for  thirty  years  this  head  has  rested 
oftener  on  the  turf,  or  on  the  next  grey  stone,  than  upon  either  wool  or  down.  A  draught 
of  ale,  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  say  my  prayers,  and  to  stretch  me  upon  dry  hay,  were  to  me 
as  good  as  a  painted  chamber  and  a  prince's  table." 

It  occurred  to  Morton  at  the  same  moment,  that  to  attempt  to  introduce  the  fugitive 
within  the  house,  would  materially  increase  the  danger  of  detection.  Accordingly, 
having  struck  a  light  with  implements  left  in  the  stable  for  that  purpose,  and  having 
fastened  up  their  horses,  he  assigned  Burley,  for  his  place  of  repose,  a  wooden  bed, 
placed  in  a  loft  half-full  of  hay,  which  an  out-of-door  domestic  had  occupied,  until 
dismissed  by  his  uncle  in  one  of  those  fits  of  parsimony  which  became  more  rigid  from 
day  to  day.  In  this  untenanted  loft  Morton  left  his  companion,  with  a  caution  so  to 
shade  his  light  that  no  reflection  might  be  seen  from  the  window,  and  a  promise  that  he 
would  presently  return  with  such  refreshments  as  he  might  be  able  to  procure  at  that  late 
hour.  This  last,  indeed,  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  by  no  means  confident,  for  the 
power  of  obtaining  even  the  most  ordinary  provisions  depended  entirely  upon  the  humour 
in  which  he  might  happen  to  find  his  uncle's  sole  confidant,  the  old  housekeeper.  If  she 
chanced  to  be  a-bed,  which  was  very  likely,  or  out  of  humour,  which  was  not  less  so, 
Morton  well  knew  the  case  to  be  at  least  problematical. 

Cursing  in  his  heart  the  sordid  parsimony  which  pervaded  every  part  of  his  uncle's 
establishment,  he  gave  the  usual  gentle  knock  at  the  bolted  door  by  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  seek  admittance  when  accident  had  detained  him  abroad  beyond  the  early  and 
established  hours  of  rest  at  the  house  of  Milnwood.  It  -was  a  sort  of  hesitating  tap,  which 
carried  an  acknowledgment  of  transgression  in  its  very  sound,  and  seemed  rather  to 
solicit  than  command  attention.  After  it  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  the  house- 
keeper, grumbling  betwixt  her  teeth  as  she  rose  from  the  chimney  corner  in  the  hall, 
and  wrapping  her  checked  handkerchief  round  her  head  to  secure  her  from  the  cold  air, 
paced  across  the  stone-passage,  and  repeated  a  careful  "  Wha's  there  at  this  time  o'  night?" 
more  than  once  before  she  undid  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door. 

"  This  is  a  fine  time  o'  night,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  the  old  dame,  with  the  tyrannic 
insolence  of  a  spoilt  and  favourite  domestic — "  a  braw  time  o'  night  and  a  bonny,  to 
disturb  a  peaceful  house  in,  and  to  keep  quiet  folk  out  o'  their  beds  waiting  for  you. 
Your  uncle's  been  in  his  maist  three  hours  syne,  and  Robin's  ill  o'  the  rheumatize,  and 
he's  to  his  bed  too,  and  sae  I  had  to  sit  up  for  ye  mysell,  for  as  sair  a  hoast  as  I  hae." 

Here  she  coughed  once  or  twice,  in  further  evidence  of  the  egregious  inconvenience 
which  she  had  sustained. 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Alison,  and  many  kind  thanks." 
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■■  Hegh,  drs,  sae  (air-fashioned  as  we  are!     Mony  folk   ca'  me  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 

Milnwood  himsell  is  the  only  ane  about  this  town  t hink -  o'  ca'ing  me  Alison,  and  ind 1 

In-  as  often  aays  Mi-.  Alison  as  ony  other  thing." 

•  Well,  thru.  Mistress  Alison,"  said  Morton,  "I  really  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  up 
waiting  till  I  came  in." 

■■  And  now  that  you  are  come  in,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  the  cross  old  woman,  "whal  fordo 
you  no  tak  up  your  candle  and  gang  to  your  bed?  and  mind  ye  dinna  lei  the  candle 
sweal  as  ye  gang  alang  the  wainscot  parlour,  and  hand  a'  the  house  Bcouring  to  get  out 
the  grease  again." 

■■  But,  Alison,  1  really  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  ale,  before  I  go 
to  bed." 

••  l-'.at ': — and  ale,  Mr.  Henry  ?  My  certie,  ye're  ill  to  sen  e  I  1  to  ye  think  we  ha\  ena 
heard  O1  your  grand  popinjay  wark  yonder,  and  lion  ye  bleezed  away  as  inuekle  pouther 
as  wad  hae  -hot  a'  the  wild-fowl  that  we'll  want  atweoii  and  ( 'amlhinas — and  then  ganging 

majoring  to  the  piper's  lion  it'  wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  the  country,  and  sitting  there 
birling,  at  your  poor  ancle's  cost,  nae  doubt,  wi'  a'  the  scaff  and  raff  o'  the  water  side, 
till  sun-down,  and  then  coming  hame  and  crying  lor  ale,  as  if  )-e  were  maister  and 
mair  !" 

Extremely  vexed,  yet  anxious,  on  account  of  hi-  guest,  to  procure  refreshments  if 
possible,  Morton  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  good-humouredly  assured  Mrs.  Wilson, 
thai  he  was  really  both  hungry  ami  thirsty;  ••and  as  for  tin-  shooting  at  the  popinjay.  I 
have  hoard  you  say  you  have  been  there  yourself,  Mrs.  Wilson — I  wish  you  had  come  to 
look  at  OS." 

••  Ah,  Maister  Henry,"  -aid  the  old  dame,  "  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the 
way  of  blawing  in  a  woman's  lug  wi'  a'  your  whilly-wha's  I  — Awecl,  sae  ye  dinna 
practise  them  but  on  auld  wives  like  me,  the  less  matter.  Hut  tak  heed  o' the  young 
queans,  lad. — Popinjay  —ye  think  yoursell  a  braw  fellow  enow  ;  and  troth!"  (surveying 
him  with  the  candle),  "then'-  nae  fault  to  find  wi' the  outside,  if  the  inside  be  con- 
forming. But  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  la-sock,  seeing  the  Duke,  that  was  him 
that  lost  hi-   head  at   1. loii      folk   saiii   it  wasna   a  very  gude  ane.  hut  it  was  aye   a  sair 

•  Inn.,  puir gentleman — Aweel,  he  wan  the  popinjay,  for  \\w  cared  to  win  it  ower 
hi-  (trace'-  head — week  lie  had  a  comely  presence,  and  when  a' the  gentles  mounted  to 
.-how  their  capers,  hi-  <  trace  was  a-  mar  to  me  as  I  am  to  you  ;  and  he  said  to  me,  '  Tak 
tent  o'  yoursell,  my  bonny  lassie  (these  were  hi-  very  words),  for  my  horse,  is  not 
very  chancy.' — And  now.  a-  ye  say  ye  had  sae  little  to  eat  or  drink,  I'll  let  you  see 
that  I  havena  been  sac  nnn.indfu' o' you  ;  for  1  dinna  think  it's  safe  for  young  folk  to 
_■  to  their  hid  on  an  empty  stomach." 

To  do  Mr-.  Wilson  justice,  her  nocturnal  harangues  upon  such  occasions  not 
unfrequently  terminated  with  this  sage  apophthegm,  which  always  prefaced  the  producing 
of  gome  provision  a  little  better  than  ordinary,  such  as  she  now  placed  before  him.  In 
fact,  tin-  principal  object  of  her  maundering  was  to  display  her  consequence  and  love  of 
power;  for  Mr-.  Wilson  «;i-  not.  at  the  bottom,  an  ill-tempered  woman,  and  certainly 
loved  her  old  and  young  master  (both  of  whom  she  tormented  extremely)  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  She  now  eyed  Mr.  Henry,  as  she  called  him,  with  greal 
Complacency,  as  he  partook  of  her  good  cheer. 

••  Muckle  gude  may  it  do  ye,  my  bonny  man.  I  trow  ye  dinna  get  sic  a  skirl-in-thc- 
pan  as  that  at  Nicl  Blane's.  Hi-  wife  was  a  canny  body,  and  could  dress  tiling-  ven 
wee]  for  ane  in  her  lim-  o' business,  but  no  like  a  gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be  sure. 
Hut  T  doubt  the  daughter's  a  silly  tiling — an  unco  eoekemony  she  had  busked  on  her 
head  at  the  kirk  last  Sunday.  I  am  doubting  there  will  lie  news  <>'  a'  thac  braWB.  But 
my  auld  eeii's  drawing  thegitherj — dinna  hurry  yoursell,  my  bonny  man;  tak  mind 
about  the  putting  out  the  candle,  and  then'-  a  horn  of  ale.  and  a  glass  of  clowgillie-flower 
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water  j  I  dinna  gie  ilka  body  that — I  kei  p  i(  for  a  pain  I  hae  whiles  in  my  ain  stamuch, 
:m<l  it's  better  for  your  young  blood  than  brandy.  Sae,  gude-night  to  ye,  Mr.  Henry, 
and  see  tliiit  ye  tak  gude  care  o'  the  candle." 

Morion  promised  to  attend  punctually  to  her  caution,  and  requested  her  not  to  be 
alarmed  if  she  heard  the  door  opened,  as  she  knew  he  must  again,  as  usual,  look  to  hi< 
horse,  and  arrange  him  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retreated,  and  Morton,  folding 
up  his  provisions,  was  about  to  hasten  to  his  guest,  when  the  nodding  head  of  the  old 
housekeeper  was  again  thrust  in  at  the  door,  with  an  admonition  to  remember  to  take  an 
account  of  his  ways  before  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  and  to  pray  for  protection  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  a  certain  class  of  domestics,  once  common  in  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  still  to  be  found  in  some  old  manor-houses  in  its  remote  counties.  They  were 
fixtures  in  the  family  they  belonged  to;  and  as  they  never  conceived  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  as  dismissal  to  be  within  the  chances  of  their  lives,  they  were,  of  course, 
sincerely  attached  to  every  member  of  it.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  spoiled  by  the 
indulgence  or  indolence  of  their  superiors,  they  were  very  apt  to  become  ill-tempered, 
self-sufficient,  and  tyrannical ;  so  much  so,  that  a  mistress  or  master  would  sometimes 
almost  have  wished  to  exchange  their  cross-grained  fidelity  for  the  smooth  and  accommo- 
dating duplicity  of  a  modern  menial. 

*  A  masculine  retainer  of  this  kind,  having  offended  his  master  extreme];',  was  commanded  to  leave  his  service  instantly. 
"In  troth  and  that  will  I  not,"  answered  the  domestic ;  "  if  your  honour  disna  ken  when  ye  hae  a  gude  servant,  I  ken  when  I  hae 
a  gude  master,  and  go  away  I  will  not."  On  another  occasion  of  the  same  nature,  the  master  said,  "  John,  you  and  I  shall 
never  sleep  under  the  same  roof  again;"  to  which  John  replied,  with  much  naiveti,  "  Whare  the  deil  can  your  honour  he 
ganging!" 


us  brow.  liV  leaf, 

'iinic. 
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(M.I  i    1. -II-.; tli  rid  of  the  housekeeper's  presence,   Morton  made  a 

.    \lf?^r^  I'i'lWtinii  of  v.  hrit  he  had  reserved  from  the  provisions  sel  before  him, 

,  i>>5         and  prepared  i"  carry  them  to  his  concealed  guest.     He  did  not  think  it 

•^  V/*^'^/ '  -  ,  in  t:ik.-  :i  light,  being  perfectlj  acquainted  with  every  turn  oi 

******    "  ,|„.  r„MIi;  and  il  was  lucky  he  did  not  do  bo,  for  he  had  hardly  stepped 

•  beyond  the  threshold  ere  a  heavy  "trampling  o)  horses  announced  thai 

the  body  of  cavalry,  whose  kettle-drams*  they  had  before  heard,  were  in  the  act  of 

passing  along  the  high-road  which  winds  round  the  fool  of  the  bank  on  which  the  hou  e 

.1  music  i»  never  plmj  Ilul  who  can  assure  us  that  such  (II  not  the  custom  in  Charles  the  Second's 

IM1  I  am  mil  Informed  on  this  point,  the  kettle-drumi  >n,  as  adding  Mmcthln 

the  night  march. 
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of  Milnwood  was  placed.  He  beard  the  commanding-officer  distinctly  give  die  word 
halt.  A  pause  of  silence  followed,  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  neighing  or 
pawing  of  an  impatient  charger. 

"  Whose  house  is  this?"  said  a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command. 

"  Milnwood,  if  it  like  your  honour,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  the  owner  well  affected?"  said  the  inquirer. 

"  He  complies  with  the  orders  of  Government,  and  frequents  an  indulged  minister," 
was  tiiu  response. 

"Hum!  ay!  indulged?  a  mere  mask  for  treason,  very  impolitic-ally  allowed  to  those 
who  are  too  great  cowards  to  wear  their  principles  barefaced. — Had  we  not  better  send 
up  a  party,  and  search  the  house,  in  case  some  of  the  bloody  villains  concerned  in  this 
heathenish  butchery  may  be  concealed  in  it?" 

Ere  Morton  could  recover  from  the  alarm  into  which  this  proposal  had  thrown  him, 
a  third  speaker  rejoined,  "I  cannot  think  it  at  all  necessary;  Milnwood  is  an  infirm, 
hypochondriac  old  man,  who  never  meddles  with  politics,  and  loves  his  money-bags  and 
bonds  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  His  nephew,  I  hear,  was  at  the  wappen- 
sehaw  to-day,  and  gained  the  popinjay,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanatic.  I  should 
think  they  are  all  gone  to  bed  long  since,  and  an  alarm  at  this  time  of  night  might  kill 
the  poor  old  man." 

"  "Well,"  rejoined  the  leader,  "if  that  be  so,  to  search  the  house  would  be  lost  time, 
of  which  we  have  but  little  to  throw  away.  Gentlemen  of  the  Life-Guards,  forward — 
March!" 

A  few  notes  on  the  trumpet,  mingled  with  the  occasional  boom  of  the  kettle-drum,  to 
mark  the  cadence,  joined  with  the  tramp  of  hoofs,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  announced  that 
the  troop  had  resumed  its  march.  The  moon  broke  out  as  the  leading  files  of  the 
column  attained  a  hill  up  which  the  road  winded,  and  showed  indistinctly  the  glittering 
of  the  steel  caps ;  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  horses  and  riders  might  be  imperfectly 
traced  through  the  gloom.  They  continued  to  advance  up  the  hill,  and  sweep  over  the 
top  of  it  in  such  long  succession  as  intimated  a  considerable  numerical  force. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared,  young  Morton  resumed  his  purpose  of  visiting 
his  guest.  Upon  entering  the  place  of  refuge,  he  found  him  seated  on  his  humble  couch 
with  a  pocket  Bible  open  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  study  with  intense  meditation. 
His  broadsword,  which  he  had  unsheathed  in  the  first  alarm  at  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons, 
lay  naked  across  his  knees,  and  the  little  taper  that  stood  beside  him  upon  the  old  chest, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  table,  threw  a  partial  and  imperfect  light  upon  those  stern 
and  harsh  features,  in  which  ferocity  was  rendered  more  solemn  and  dignified  by  a  wild 
cast  of  tragic  enthusiasm.  His  brow  was  that  of  one  in  whom  some  strong  o'ermastering 
principle  has  overwhelmed  all  other  passions  and  feelings,  like  the  swell  of  a  high  spring- 
tide, when  the  usual  cliffs  and  breakers  vanish  from  the  eye,  and  their  existence  is  only 
indicated  by  the  chafing  foam  of  the  waves  that  burst  and  wheel  over  them.  He  raised 
his  head,  after  Morton  had  contemplated  him  for  about  a  minute. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Morton,  looking  at  his  sword,  "  that  you  heard  the  horsemen  ride 
by ;  their  passage  delayed  me  for  some  minutes." 

"  I  scarcely  heeded  them,"  said  Balfour ;  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  That  I  shall 
one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and  be  honourably  associated  with  the  saints  whom  they 
have  slaughtered,  I  am  full  well  aware.  And  I  would,  young  man,  that  the  hour  were 
come ;  it  should  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  ever  wedding  to  bridegroom.  But  if  my  Master 
has  more  work  for  me  on  earth,  I  must  not  do  his  labour  grudgingly." 

"  Eat  and  refresh  yourself,"  said  Morton ;  "  to-morrow  your  safety  requires  you 
should  leave  this  place,  in  order  to  gain  the  hills,  so  soon  as  you  can  see  to  distinguish 
the  track  through  the  morasses." 

"  Youn"-  man,"  returned  Balfour,  "  you  are  already  weary  of  me,  and  would  be  yet 
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more  so,  perchance,  did  you  know  the  task  upon  which  I  have  been  lately  put.  Ami 
I  won. Li-  M>. t  that  ii  should  !»■  so,  for  there  are  times  when  1  am  wearj   of  myself. 

Think  von  not  it  i-  a  wre  trial  for  flesh  and  M I,  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  the 

righteous  judgments  of  Heaven  while  we  are  yel  in  the  body,  and  continue  to  retain  that 
blinded  sense  and  sympathy  for  carnal  suffering,  which  makes  our  own  flesh  thrill  when 
we  strike  a  gash  upon  the  body  of  another?  And  think  von.  that  when  Bome  prime 
tyrant  has  been  removed  from  bis  place,  that  the  instruments  of  bis  punishment  can  at 
all  times  look  kirk  on  their  share  in  bis  downfall  with  firm  and  unshaken  nerves?  Must 
they  not  sometimes  even  question  the  truth  of  that  inspiration  which  they  have  fell  and 
acted  under? — must  they  not  sometimes  doubt  the  origin  of  that  strong  impulse  with 
which  their  prayers  for  heavenly  direction  under  difficulties  have  been  inwardly  answered 
and  confirmed,  and  confuse,  in  their  disturbed  apprehensions,  the  responses  of  Truth 
itself  with  some  strong  delusion  of  the  enemy?" 

"These  are  subjects,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  which  I  am  ill  qualified  to  converse  with  you," 
answered  Morton ;  "hul  I  own  I  should  strongly  doubt  the  origin  of  any  inspiration 
which  seemed  to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to  those  feelings  of  natural  humanity 
which  I  Ii-.i\  •  ii  has  assigned  to  us  as  the  general  law  of  our  conduct." 

Balfour  seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  drew  himself  hastily  up,  but  immediately 
composed  himself,  and  answered  coolly,  "  It  i-  natural  you  should  think  .s> ;  you  arc  yel 
in  the  dungeon-house  of  the  law,  a  pit  darker  than  that  into  which  Jeremiah  was  plunged, 
even  the  dungeon  of  Malcaiah  the  son  of  Bamelmelech,  where  there  was  no  water  but 
mire.  Tel  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  your  forehead,  and  the  son  of  the  righteous, 
who  resisted  to  blood  when-  the  banner  was  spread  on  the  mountains,  shall  not  be  utterlj 
lost,  as  one  of  the  children  of  darkness.  Trow  ye,  that  in  this  day  of  bitterness  and 
calamity,  nothing  is  required  at  our  hands  but  to  keep  the  moral  law  as  far  as  our  carnal 
frailty  will  permit?  Think  ye  our  conquests  must  be  only  over  our  corrupt  and  evil 
affections  and  passions  ?  No — we  are  called  upon,  when  we.  have  girded  up  our  loins,  to 
run  the  race  boldly,  and  when  we  have  drawn  the  sword,  we  are  enjoined  to  smite  the 
ungodly,  though  he  be  our  neighbour,  and  the  man  of  power  and  cruelty,  though  he  were 
of  our  own  kindred,  and  the  friend  of  our  own  bosom." 

■■  Thi  x  are  the  sentiments,"  said  .Morton,  "that  your  enemies  impute  to  you,  and 
which  palliate,  if  they  do  not  vindicate,  the  cruel  measures  which  the  council  have 
directed  against  von.  They  affirm,  that  you  pretend  to  derive  your  rule  of  action  from 
what  you  call  an  inward  light,  rejecting  the  restraints  of  legal  magistracy,  of  national 
law,  and  even  of  common  humanity,  when  in  opposition  to  what  you  call  the  spirit 
within  you." 

■■  I  hey  do  us  wrong,"  answered  the  Covenanter;  "it  is  they,  perjured  as  they  an'. 
who  have  rejected  all  law,  both  divine  ami  civil,  and  who  now  persecute  us  tor  adherence 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  which 
all  of  them,  save  a  tew  popish  malignants,  have  Bworn  in  former  days,  and  which  they 
now  burn  in  the  market-place-,  and  tread  under  foot  in  derision.     When  this  Charles 

Stuart  returned  to  these  kingdoms,  did  the  malignants  bring  him  back?  They  had  tried 
it  with  Strong  hand. — but  they  failed.   I  trow.      Could  James  Crahamo  of  Montrose,  and 

his  Highland  caterans,  havi    pnl  him  again  in  the  place  of  his  father?     I  think  their 

heads  on  the  Westport  told  another  tale  for  many  a  long  day.  It  was  the  worker-  of 
the  glorious  "ork — the  reformers  of  the  beauty  of  the  tabernacle,  that  called  him  again 
to  the  high  place  from  which  his  father  fell.  And  what  ha-  been  our  reward?  In  the 
word-  of  the  prophet,  '  We  looked  for  peace,  but  lin  good  came  ;  and  for  a  time  of  health, 
and  behold  trouble — Tic-  Bnorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan;  tin-  whole  land 
trembled  ;,t  tic  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones;  for  t Icy  are  come,  and  have 
ired  the  land  and  all  that  i-  in  it.'  " 
"  Mr.  Balfour,"  answered  Morton,  ••  1  neither  undertake  to  subscribe  to  or  refute 
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your  complaints  against  the  Government.  1  have  endeavoured  to  repay  a  debt  due  to 
the  comrade  of  my  father,  by  lti\  iult  you  shelter  in  your  distress,  but  you  will  excusi  me 
from  engaging  myself  either  in  your  cause,  or  in  controversy.  I  will  leave  you  to  repose, 
and  heartily  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  render  your  condition  more  comfortable." 

"  But  1  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  in  the  morning,  ere  I  depart  ?  I  am  not  a  man  whose 
bowels  yearn  after  kindred  and  friends  of  this  world.  When  I  pnt  my  hand  to  the 
plough,  I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  my  worldly  affections  that  I  should  not  look  hack 
on  the  things  I  left  behind  me.  Yet  the  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade  is  to  me  as  mine 
own,  and  I  cannot  behold  him  without  the  deep*and  firm  belief  that  I  shall  one  day  see 
him  gird  ou  his  sword  in  the  dear  and  precious  cause  for  which  his  father  fought 
and  bled." 

With  a  promise  on  Morton's  part  that  he  would  call  the  refugee  when  it  was  time  for 
him  to  pursue  his  journey,  they  parted  for  the  night. 

Morton  retired  t » »  a  i\'w  hours'  rest;  but  his  imagination,  disturbed  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  sound  repose.  There  was  a  blended  vision  of 
horror  before  him,  in  which  his  new  friend  seemed  to  he  a  principal  actor.  The  fair 
form  of  Edith  Bellenden  also  mingled  in  his  dream,  weeping,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  appearing  to  call  on  him  for  comfort  and  assistance,  which  he  had  not  in  his  power 
to  render.  He  awoke  from  these  unrefreshing  slumbers  with  a  feverish  impulse,  ami  a 
heart  which  foreboded  disaster.  There  was  already  a  tinge  of  dazzling  lustre  on  the 
verge  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the  dawn  was  abroad  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  summer 
morning. 

"  I  have  slept  too  long,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  and  must  now  hasten  to  forward 
the  journey  of  this  unfortunate  fugitive." 

He  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  possible,  opened  the  door  of  the  house  with  as  little  noise, 
as  he  could,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  refuge  occupied  by  the  Covenanter.  Morton 
entered  on  tiptoe,  for  the  determined  tone  and  manner,  as  well  as  the  unusual  language 
and  sentiments  of  this  singular  individual,  had  struck  him  with  a  sensation  approaching 
to  awe.  Balfour  was  still  asleep.  A  ray  of  light  streamed  on  his  uncurtained  couch,  and 
showed  to  Morton  the  working  of  his  harsh  features,  which  seemed  agitated  by  some- 
strong  internal  cause  of  disturbance.  He  had  not  undressed.  Both  his  arms  were  above 
the  bed-cover,  the  right  hand  strongly  clenched,  and  occasionally  making  that  abortive 
attempt  to  strike,  which  usually  attends  dreams  of  violence ;  the  left  was  extended,  and 
agitated,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  movement  as  if  repulsing  some  one.  The  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow,  "  like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream,"  and  these  marks  of  emotion 
were  accompanied  with  broken  words  which  escaped  from  him  at  intervals — "  Thou 
art  taken,  Judas — thou  art  taken — Cling  not  to  my  knees — cling  not  to  my  knees — 
hew  him  down  ! — A  priest?  Ay,  a  priest  of  Baal,  to  be  bound  and  slain,  even  at  the 
brook  Kishon. — Fire-arms  will  not  prevail  against  him — Strike — thrust  with  the  cold 
iron! — put  him  out  of  pain — put  him  out  of  pain,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  hi-  grey 
hairs." 

Much  alarmed  at  the  import  of  these  expressions,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  him 
even  in  sleep  with  the  stern  energy  accompanying  the  perpretration  of  some  act  of 
violence,  Morton  shook  his  guest  by  the  shoulder  in  order  to  awake  him.  The  first 
words  he  uttered  were,  "  Bear  me  where  ye  will,  I  will  avouch  the  deed  !" 

His  glance  around  having  then  fully  awakened  him,  he  at  once  assumed  all  the  stern 
and  gloomy  composure  of  his  ordinary  manner,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
before  speaking  to  Morton,  poured  forth  an  ejaculatory  prayer  for  the  suffering  Church 
of  Scotland,  entreating  that  the  blood  of  her  murdered  saints  and  martyrs  might  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  might  be  spread 
over  the  scattered  remnant,  who,  for  His  name's  sake,  were  abiders  in  the  wilderness. 
Vengeance — speedy  and  ample  vengeance  on  the  oppressors — was  the  concluding  petition 
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of  his  devotions,  which  he  expressed  aloud  in  strong  and  emphatic  language,  rendered 
more  impressive  bj  1 1 1. •  Orientalism  of  Scripture. 

When  he  had  ti 1 1 i -1 1< -. I  bis  prayer  he  arose,  and  taking  Morton  by  the  arm,  they 
di  scended  together  to  the  -table,  where  the  Wanderer  (to  ,L'i\<-  Burley  a  title  which  was 

often  < ferred  on  his  sect)  began  to  make  his  horse  ready  to  pursue  his  journey.    Wh<  d 

the  animal  was  Baddled  and  bridled,  Burley  requested  Morton  to  walk  with  him  a 
>ln >t  into  the  wood,  and  direct  him  to  the  right  road  tor  gaining  the  moors.  Morton 
readily  complied,  and  they  walked  for  some  time  in  silence  under  the  shade  of  Borne 
fine  old  trees,  pursuing  a  sort  of  natural  path,  which,  after  passing  through  woodland  for 
about  half  a  mile,  led  into  the  bare  and  wild  country  which  extends  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  them,  until  at  length  Burley  suddenly  asked 
ton,  "  Whether  the  words  he  had  Bpoken  over-night  had  borne  fruit  in  his  mind?" 
ton  answered,  "Thai  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion  which  he  had  formerly 
held,  and  was  determined,  at  I  r  and  as  long  as  possible,  to  unite  the  duties  of  a 

g 1  Christian  with  those  of  a  peaceful  subj< 

••  In  other  word-."  replied  Burley,  "  you  are  desirous  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon — 
to  be  one  day  professing  the  truth  with  your  lips,  and  the  next  day  in  arm-,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Carnal  and  tyrannic  authority,  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  for  the  truth  have 
forsaken  all  things!  Think  ye,"  he  continued,  "to  touch  pitch  and  remain  undefiled? 
to  mix  in  the  rank-  of  malignant-,  papists,  papa-prelatists,  latitudinarians,  and  scoffers; 
to  partake  of  their  sports,  which  are  like  the  meat  offered  unto  idol-;  to  hold  intercourse, 
perchance,  with  their  daughters,  a-  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men  in  the 
world  before  die  flood? — think  you,  I  say,  to  do  all  these  things,  and  yet  remain  free 
from  pollution  ?  I  say  onto  you,  that  all  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
i-  the  accursed  thing  which  God  hateth  !  Touch  not — taste  not — handle  not!  And 
grieve  not,  young  man.  a-  if  you  alone  were  called  upon  to  subdue  your  carnal  affections, 
and  renounce  the  pleasures  which  are  a  snare  to  your  feet — I  -ay  to  you,  that  the  Son  of 
David  hath  denounced  no  better  lot  on  the  whole  generation  of  mankind." 

He  then  mounted  hi-  horse,  and  turning  to  Morton,  repeated  the  text  of  Scripture. 
■•  An  heavy  yoke  wa-  ordained  for  the  SOUS  of  Adam  from  the  day  they  go  out  of  their 
mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  tie-  Mother  of  all  things;  from  him 
who  is  clothed  in  blue  -ilk  and  weareth  a  crown,  even  to  him  who  weareth  simple 
linen, — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  onquietneSS,  rigour,  strife,  and  fear  of  death  in  the 
time  of  n 

Having  ottered  these  words,  he  sel  hi-  hot-.-  in  motion,  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  boughs  of  the  forest. 

■•  Farewell,  -tern  enthusiast  !"  -aid  Morton,  looking  after  him.  "  In  -  mi  mood-  of 
my  mind,  how  dangerous  would  1m-  the  society  of  such  a  companion  !  If  I  am  onmovi  d 
by  hi-  seal  for  abstract  doctrine-  of  faith,  or  rather  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship" 
(such  wa-  the  purport  of  hi-  reflections),  ••can  I  be  a  man.  and  a  Scotchman,  and  look 
with  indifference  on  thai  persecution  which  ha-  made  wise  men  mad?     Was  not  the 

Of  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  that  for  which  my  father  fought?  and  shall  I  do 
well  to  remain  inactive,  or  to  take  the  part  of  an  oppressive  gOVl  rnment.  if  there  should 
appear  any  rational  prospect  of  redressing  the  insufferable  wrongs  to  which  my  miserable 
countrymen  are  subjected? — And  yet.  who  -hall  warrant  me  that  these  people,  rendered 
will  by  persecution,  would  not.  in  the  hour  of  victory,  be  as  cruel  and  a-  intolerant  as 

th by  whom  they  are  now  hunted  down?     What  degree  of  moderation,  or  of  mercy, 

cm  l-  1  from  this  Burley,  so  distinguished  as  one  of  their  principal  champions, 

and  who  seems  even  now  to  1»-  reeking  from  sume  recent  deed  of  violence,  and  to  feel 
stin.'-  of  remorse  which  even  hi-  enthusiasm  cannot  altogether  -title.  I  am  weary  of 
teeing  nothing  but   violence   and   fury  around    me — now    assuming   the    mask   of  lawful 
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authority,  now  taking  that  of  religions  zeal.  I  am  sick  of  my  country — of  myself — ot 
my  dependent  situation — of  my  repressed  feelings — of  these  woods — of  that  river — of 
that  house — of  all  but  —  Edith,  and  she  can  never  lie  mine!  Why  should  I  haunt  her 
walks? — why  encourage  my  own  delusion,  and  perhaps  hers?  She  cm  never  be  mine : 
her  grandmother's  pride — the  opposite  principles  of  our  families — my  wretched  state  of 
dependence — a  poor  miserable  slave,  for  I  have  jiot  even  the  wages  of  a  servant. — all 
circumstances  give  the  lie  to  the  vain  hope  that  we  can  ever  be  united.  Why  then 
protract  a  delusion  so  painful  ? 

"  But  I  am  no  slave,"  he  said  aloud,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  stature — "  no 
slave,  in  one  respect  surely.  I  can  change  my  abode — my  father's  sword  is  mine,  and 
Europe  lies  open  before  me,  as  before  him  and  hundreds  besides  of  my  countrymen,  who 
have  filled  it  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  Perhaps  some  lucky  chance  may  raise  me 
to  a  rank  with  our  Ruthvens,  our  Lesleys,  our  Monroes,  the  chosen  leaders  of  the 
famous  Protestant  champion,  Gustavus  Adolphus — or  if  not,  a  soldier's  life  or  a  soldier's 
grave." 

"When  he  had  formed  this  determination,  he  found  himself  near  the  door  of  his  uncle's 
house,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  him  acquainted  with  it. 

"  Another  glance  of  Edith's  eye,  another  walk  by  Edith's  side,  and  my  resolution 
would  melt  away.  I  will  take  an  irrevocable  step,  therefore,  and  then  see  her  for  the 
last  time." 

In  this  mood  he  entered  the  wainscotted  parlour,  in  which  his  uncle  was  already  placed 
at  his  morning's  refreshment,  a  huge  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  a  corresponding 
allowance  of  butter-milk.  The  favourite  housekeeper  was  in  attendance,  half  standing, 
half  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  a  posture  betwixt  freedom  and  respect.  The  old 
gentleman  had  been  remarkably  tall  in  his  earlier  days,  an  advantage  which  he  now  lost 
by  stooping  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  a  meeting,  where  there  was  some  dispute  concerning 
the  sort  of  arch  which  should  be  thrown  over  a  considerable  brook,  a  facetious  neighbour 
proposed  to  offer  Milnwood  a  handsome  sum  for  his  curved  backbone,  alleging  that  he 
wotdil  soil  anything  that  belonged  to  him.  Splay  feet  of  unusual  size,  long  thin  hand-, 
garnished  with  nails  which  seldom  felt  the  steel,  a  wrinkled  and  puckered  visage,  the 
length  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of  his  person,  together  with  a  pair  of  little  sharp 
bargain-making  grey  eyes,  that  seemed  eternally  looking  out  for  their  advantage,  com- 
pleted the  highly  unpromising  exterior  of  Mr.  Morton  of  Milnwood.  As  it  would  have 
been  very  injudicious  to  have  lodged  a  liberal  or  benevolent  disposition  in  such  an 
unworthy  cabinet,  nature  had  suited  his  person  with  a  mind  exactly  in  conformity  with 
it, — that  is  to  say,  mean,  selfish,  and  covetous. 

When  this  amiable  personage  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  nephew,  he  hastened, 
before  addressing  him,  to  swallow  the  spoonful  of  porridge  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
conveying  to  his  mouth,  and  as  it  chanced  to  be  scalding  hot,  the  pain  occasioned  by  its 
descent  down  his  throat  and  into  his  stomach,  inflamed  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  was 
already  prepared  to  meet  his  kinsman.  "  The  deil  take  them  that  made  them  !"  was  his 
first  ejaculation,  apostrophizing  his  mess  of  porridge. 

"  They're  gude  parritch  eneugh,"  said  Mrs. Wilson,  "if  ye  wad  but  take  time  to  sup 
them.  I  made  them  mysell;  but  if  folk  winna  hae  patience,  they  should  get  their 
thrapples  causewayed." 

"  Hand  your  peace,  Alison!  I  was  speaking  to  my  nevoy. — How  is  this,  sir? — and 
what  sort  o'  scampering  gates  are  these  o'  going  on  ?  Ye  were  not  at  hame  last  night 
till  near  midnight." 

"  Thereabouts,  sir,  I  believe,"  answered  Morton,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  Thereabouts,  sir? — What  sort  of  an  answer  is  that,  sir?  Why  came  ye  nae  hame 
when  other  folk  left  the  grand  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  very  well,  sir,"  said  Morton  ;  "  I  had  the  fortune  to 
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be  the  best  marksman  of  the  day,  and  remained,  as  is  usual,  to  give  some  little  enter- 
tainment to  the  other  young  men." 

■■  rhe  deevil  ye  did,  sir !  And  ye  come  to  tell  mi  that  to  my  face  ?  l'mt  j»retend  to 
gie  entertainments,  that  canna  come  by  a  dinner  except  by  sorning  on  a  carefu'  man  like 
me?  But  if  ye  put  me  to  charges,  Use  work  it  out  o'  ye.  1  Beena  why  ye  shouldna 
haud  the  pleugh,  now  that  the  pleughman  has  left  us;  it  wad  Bel  ye  bi  tter  than  wearing 
thai'  green  duds,  and  wasting  your  siller  on  powther  and  lead  ;  it  wad  put  ye  in  an  honest 
calling,  and  wad  keep  ye  in  bread  without  being  behadden  to  ony  ane." 

■•  I  am  very  ambitious  of*  learning  such  a  calling,  sir,  hut  I  don't  understand  driving 
the  plough." 

•■  And  what  for  no?  It's  easier  than  your  gunning  and  archery  that  ye  like  -ae  week 
Auld  Davie  is  ca'ing  it  e'en  now-,  and  ye  may  lie  goadsman  i'or  the  lirsl  twa  or  three 
days,  and  tak  tent  ye  dinna  o'enlrive  the  owsen.  and  then  ye  will  he  tit  to  gang  between 
the  -tilts.  Ye'U  ne'r  learn  younger,  I'll  be  your  caution.  Baggie-holm  is  heavy  land, 
and  Davie  is  ewer  anld  to  keep  the  coulter  down  now." 

•■  I  beg  pardon  tor  interrupting  yon.  sir,  but  1  have  formed  a  scheme  for  myself, 
which  will  have  the-  same  elfect  of  relieving  you  of  the  burden  and  charge  attending  my 
company." 

"  Ay?  indeed?  a  -.heme  u'  yours?  that  must  lie  a  denty  ane!"  said  the  uncle,  with 
a  very  peculiar  sneer:    ■•  let's  hear  about  it,  lad." 

■■  It  i-  -aid  in  two  words,  sir.  I  intend  to  leave  this  country,  and  serve  abroad,  as  my 
father  did  before  these  unhappy  troubles  broke  out  at  home.  His  name  will  not  be  so 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  countries  where  he-  served,  but  that  it  will  procure  his  son  at 
least  the  opportunity  of  trying  his  fortune  as  a  soldier." 

•  -  *  .ml.   be  gracious  to  us!"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper;  "  our  young  Sir.  Harry  gang 

abroad?      Na.  na  !    eh.  na  !    that  maun  never  be." 

Milnw 1,  entertaining  no  thought  or  purpose  of  parting  with  his  nephew,  who  was 

moreover  very  useful  to  him  in  many  respects,  was  thunderstruck  at  this  abrupt  decla- 
ration of  independence  from  a  person  whose  deference  to  him  had  hitherto  been  unlimited. 
lb-  recovered  himself,  however,  immediately. 

"  And  wha  do  you  think  is  to  give  you  the  means,  young  man,  for  such  a  wild-goose 
chase?  Not  I,  I  am  sure — I  can  hardly  support  ye  at  haine.  And  ye  wad  be  marrying, 
l'-e  warrant,  as  your  father  did  afore  ye.  too,  and  sending  your  uncle  hame  a  pack  o' 
wean-  to  he  lighting  and  skirling  through  the  house  in  my  anld  days,  and  to  take  wing 
and  lice  atf like  yourself  whenever  th.\  were  asked  to  serve  a  turn  about  the  town?" 

'•  I  have  no  thoughts  of  ever  marrying,"  answered  Henry. 

'•  Hear  till  him,  now  |"  -aid  the  housekeeper.  "  It'-  a  -hame  to  hear  a  douce  young 
lad  speak  in  that  way,  since  a'  the  warld  kens  that  they  maun  either  marry  or  do  waur." 

■-  I  laud  your  peace,  Alison,"  -aid  her  master; — "and  you,  Harry,"  (he  added,  more 
mildly  i,  ••  put  this  nonsense  out  o'  your  head — this  come-  o'  letting  ye  gang  a-sodgering 
for  a  day— mind  ye  hae  nae  siller,  lad,  I'm-  ony  sic  nonsi  use  plan-." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  -ir.  my  wants  -ball  be  \ery  \\\v  ;  anil  would  you  please  to  give 
me  the  gold  chain,  which  the  Margrax  e  ga\  e  to  my  father  after  the  battle  of  I.ut/.en" 

■•  Mercy  on  us !  the  gowd  chain  !"  exclaimed  his  uncle. 

'■  The  chain  of  gowd  !"  re-echoed  the  housekeeper,  both  aghast  with  astonishment  at 
the  audacity  of  the  proposal. 

— ••  I  will  keep  a  few  links."  continued  the  young  man,  "to  remind  me  of  him  by 
whom  it  wa-  won.  and  the  place  where-  he  won  it."  continued  Morton  ;  "the  re-t  -hall 
furnish  me  the  mean-  of  following  the  same  career  in  which  my  father  obtained  that 
mark  of  distinction." 

■•  Mercifu'  powers  !"  exclaimed  the  governaute,  "my  master  wears  it  every  Sunday!" 

"  Sunday  and  Saturday,"  added  old  Milnwood,  "  whenever  I  put  on  my  black  velvet 
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coat ;  and  Wytte  Mactricket  is  partly  of  opinion  it's  a  kind  of  heir-loom,  thai  rather 
belangs  to  the  head  of  the  house  than  to  the  immediate  descendant.  Jt  has  three 
thousand  links;  I  have  counted  them  a  thousand  times.  It's  wosth  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  want,  sir;  if  you  choose  to  give  me  the  third  part  of  the  money, 
and  five  links  of  the  chain,  it  will  amply  serve  my  purpose,  and  the  rest  will  be  some 
slight  atonement  for  the  expense  and  trouble  I  have  put  you  to." 

"  The  laddie's  in  a  creel!"  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  0  sirs!  what  will  become  o'  the 
rigs  o'  Milnwood  when  I  am  dead  and  gane  !  He  would  fling  the  crown  o'  Scotland 
awa,  if  he  had  it." 

"  Hout,  sir,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  "  I  maun  e'en  say  it's  partly  your  ain  faut. 
Ye  maunna  curb  his  head  ower  sair  in  neither ;  and,  to  be  sure,  since  he  has  gane  doun 
to  the  Howff,  ye  maun  just  e'en  pay  the  lawing." 

"  If  it  be  not  abune  twa  dollars,  Alison,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  very  reluctantly. 

"  I'll  settle  it  mysell  wi'  Niel  Blane,  the  first  time  I  gang  down  to  the  claehan,"  said 
Alison,  "  cheaper  than  your  honour  or  Mr.  Harry  can  do ;"  and  then  whispered  to 
Henry,  "  Dinna  vex  him  onymair;  I'll  pay  the  lave  out  o'  the  butter  siller,  and  nae 
mair  words  about  it."  Then  proceeding  aloud,  "  And  ye  maunna  speak  o'  the  young 
gentleman  handing  the  pleugh ;  there's  puir  distressed  whigs  enow  about  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  do  that  for  a  bite  and  a  soup — it  sets  them  far  better  than  the  like 
o'  him." 

"  And  then  we'll  hae  the  dragoons  on  us,"  said  Milnwood,  "  for  comforting  and  enter- 
taining inter-communed  rebels ; — a  bonny  strait  ye  wad  put  us  in ! — But  take  your 
breakfast,  Harry,  and  then  lay  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on  your  Raploch  grey  ; 
it's  a  mair  mensfu'  and  thrifty  dress,  and  a  mair  seemly  sight,  than  thae  dangling  slops 
and  ribbands." 

Morton  left  the  room,  perceiving  plainly  that  he  had  at  present  no  chance  of  gaining 
his  purpose,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  obstacles  which  seemed  to 
present  themselves  to  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Tillietudlem.  The  housekeeper 
followed  him  into  the  next  room,  patting  him  on  the  back,  and  bidding  him  "  be  a  gude 
bairn,  and  pit  by  his  braw  things. — And  I'll  loup  doun  your  hat,  and  lay  by  the  band 
and  ribband,"  said  the  officious  dame  ;  "  and  ye  maun  never,  at  no  hand,  speak  o'  leaving 
the  land,  or  of  selling  the  gowd  chain,  for  your  uncle  has  an  unco  pleasure  in  looking  on 
you,  and  in  counting  the  links  of  the  chainzie  ;  and  ye  ken  auld  folk  eanna  last  for  ever ; 
sae  the  chain,  and  the  lands,  and  a'  will  be  your  ain  ae  day  ;  and  ye  may  marry  ony  leddy 
in  the  country-side  ye  like,  and  keep  a  braw  house  at  Milnwood,  for  there's  enow  o' 
means  ;  and  is  not  that  worth  waiting  for,  my  dow  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prognostic  which  sounded  so  agreeably 
in  the  ears  of  Morton,  that  he  shook  the  old  dame  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  her 
he  was  much  obliged  for  her  good  advice,  and  would  weigh  it  carefully  before  he 
proceeded  to  act  upon  his  former  resolution. 


■  -"'-'  &&%&& 


i  renteen  yean  til)  now,  almost  fourscore, 

litre  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more, 
\      en  oteen  yean  many  their  fortunes  seek, 
Hut  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week. 

&a   You   U  ki:   1  i 


'<***& 


E  must  conduct  our  readers  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  to  which  Lady 
VfWT'  Margaret  Bellenden  had  returned,  in  romantic  phrase,  malecontent  and 
^YA^A^V  m *  ''ill  "I  heaviness,  at  the  unexpected,  and,  as  she  deemed  it,  indelible 
affront,  which  had  been  brought  upon  her  dignity  by  the  public  mis- 
age  of  Goose  Gibbie.  That  unfortunate  man-at-arms  was  forthwith 
commanded  to  drive  bis  feathered  charge  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
common  moor,  and  on  do  account  t"  awaken  the  grief  or  resentment  of  his  lady,  by 
appearing  in  her  presence  while  the  sense  of  the  affront  was  yet  recent. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Lady  Margaret  was  to  hold  a  solemn  court  of  justice,  to  which 
Harrison  and  the  butler  were  admitted,  partly  on  the  footing  of  witnesses,  partly  as 
sors,  to  inquire  into  the  recusancy  of  Cnddii  Headrigg  the  ploughman,  and  the 
abetment  which  he  had  received  from  his  mother — these  being  regarded  as  the  original 
causes  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  chivalry  of  Tillietudlem.  The  charge  being 
fully  made  out  and  substantiated,  Lady  Margaret  resolved  to  reprimand  the  culprits  in 
person,  and,  if  she  found  th< m  impenitent,  to  extend  the  censure  into  a  sentence  of 
expulsion  from  the  barony.  Miss  Bellenden  alone  ventured  to  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
the  accused.  But  her  countenance  did  aot  profit  them  as  it  might  have  done  on  any 
other  occassion  :  for  as  soon  as  Edith  had  heard  it  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate 
cavalier  had  not  Buffered  in  hi-  person,  his  diss  b     b  A  affected  her  with  an  irresistible 
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disposition  to  laugh;  which,  in  spite  of  Lady  Margaret's  indignation,  or  rather  irritated, 

as  usual,  by  restraint,  had  broke  out  repeatedly  on  her  return  homeward,  until  her 
grandmother,  in  do  shape  imposed  upon  by  the  several  fictitious  causes^which  the  young 

ladv  assigned  for  her  ill-timed  risibility,  upbraided  her  in  very  bitter  terms  with  being 
in-ieiiMble  to  the  honour  of  her  family.  Miss  Bellenden's  intercession,  therefore,  had  on 
this  occassion  little  or  no  chance  to  be  listened  to. 

As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition,  Lady  Margaret,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
exchanged  the  ivory-headed  cane  with  which  she  commonly  walked,  for  an  immense 
gold-headed  staff,  which  had  belonged  to  her  father,  the  deceased  Earl  of  Torwood,  and 
which,  like  a  sort  of  mace  of  office,  she  only  made  use  of  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity. 
Supported  by  this  awful  baton  of  command,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  entered  the  cottage 
of  the  delinquents. 

There  was  an  air  of  consciousness  about  old  Mause,  as  she  rose  from  her  wicker  chair 
in  the  chimney-nook,  not  with  the  cordial  alertness  of  visage  which  used,  on  other 
occasions,  to  express  the  honour  she  felt  in  the  visit  of  her  lady,  but  with  a  certain 
solemnity  and  embarrassment,  like  an  accused  party  on  his  first  appearance  in  presence 
of  his  judge,  before  whom  he  is,  nevertheless,  determined  to  assert  his  innocence.  Her 
arms  were  folded,  her  mouth  primmed  into  an  expression  of  respect,  mingled  with  ob- 
stinacy, her  whole  mind  apparently  bent  up  to  the  solemn  interview.  With  her  best 
curtsey  to  the  ground,  and  a  mute  motion  of  reverence,  Mause  pointed  to  the  chair  which 
on  former  occasions,  Lady  Margaret  (for  the  good  lady  was  somewhat  of  a  gossip)  had 
deigned  to  occupy  for  half  an  hour  sometimes  at  a  time,  hearing  the  news  of  the  county 
and  of  the  borough.  But  at  present  her  mistress  was  far  too  indignant  for  such 
condescension.  She  rejected  the  mute  invitation  with  a  haughty  wave  of  her  hand,  and 
drawing  herself  up  as  she  spoke,  she  uttered  the  following  interrogatory  in  a  tone  calculated 
to  overwhelm  the  culprit. 

"  Is  it  true,  Mause,  as  I  am  informed  by  Harrison,  Gudyill,  and  others  of  my  people, 
that  you  hae  taen  it  upon  you,  contrary  to  the  faith  you  owe  to  God  and  the  King,  and  to 
me,  your  natural  lady  and  mistress,  to  keep  back  your  son  frae  the  wappen-schaw  held  by 
the  order  of  the  sheriff,  and  to  return  his  armour  and  abulyiements  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  delegate  in  his  stead,  whereby  the  barony  of  Tullietudlem, 
baith  in  the  person  of  its  mistress  and  indwellers,  has  incurred  sic  a  disgrace  and  dishonour 
as  hasna  befa'en  the  family  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ?  " 

Mause's  habitual  respect  for  her  mistress  was  extreme  ; — she  hesitated,  and  one  or  two 
short  coughs  expressed  the  difficulty  she  had  in  defending  herself. 

"  I  am  sure — my  leddy — hem  !  hem  ! — I  am  sure  I  am  sorry — very  sorry  that  ony 
cause  of  displeasure  should  hae  occurred — but  my  son's  illness  " — 

"Dinna  tell  me  of  your  son's  illness,  Mause  !  Had  he  been  sincerely  unweel,  ye  would 
hae  been  at  the  Tower  by  daylight  to  get  something  that  wad  do  him  gude  ;  there  are 
few  ailments  that  I  havena  medical  recipes  for,  and  that  ye  ken  fu'  weeL" 

"  O  ay,  my  leddy  !  I  am  sure  ye  hae  wrought  wonderful  cures ;  the  last  thing  ye 
sent  Cuddie,  when  he  had  the  batts,  e'en  wrought  like  a  charm." 

"  Why,  then,  woman,  did  ye  not  apply  to  me,  if  there  was  ony  real  need? — but  there 
was  none,  ye  fause-hearted  vassal  that  ye  are  ! " 

"  Your  leddyship  never  ca'd  me  sic  a  word  as  that  before.  Olion  !  that  I  suld  live  to 
be  ca'd  sae,"  she  continued,  bursting  into  tears,  "and  me  a  born  servant  o'  the  house  o' 
Tillietudlem  !  I  am  sure  they  belie  baith  Cuddie  and  me  sair,  if  they  said  he  wadna  fight 
ower  the  boots  in  blude  for  your  leddyship  and  Miss  Edith,  and  the  auld  Tower — ay  suld 
he,  and  I  would  rather  see  him  buried  beneath  it,  than  he  suld  gie  way  ;  but  thir  ridings 
and  wappenschawings,  my  leddy,  I  hae  nae  broo  o'  them  ava — I  can  find  nae  warrant  for 
them  whatsoever." 

'"  Nae  warrant  for  them  ?  "  cried  the  high-born  dame.     "  Do  ye  na  ken,  woman,  that 
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e  bound  to  be  liege  vassals  in  all  bunting,  boating,  watching,  and  warding,  when 
law  iull\  summoned  thereto  in  my  name  ?  Your  sen  ice  is  1 1  < > t  gratuitoui —  I  trow  j  e  hae 
[and  for  it.  Ye 're  kindly  tenants ;  hae  a  cot-house,  a  kale-yard,  and  a  cow's  grass  on 
the  common.  Few  hae  been  brought  farther  ben,  and  ye  grudge  your  son  suld  gie  me  a 
da]  's  Ben  ice  in  the  field  ?" 

•■  Na,  my  leddy — na,  my  leddy,  it's  uo  that,"  exclaimed  ftfauae,  greatly  embarrassed, 
"  Imt  ane  canna  serve  twa  maisters;  and.  if  the  truth  maun  e'en  come  out,  there's  Ane 

abi whase  commands  I  maun  obey  before  your  leddyship's.     I  am  suit  1  would  put 

neither  king's  nor  kaisar's,  nor  ony  earthly  creature's,  afore  them." 

"How  mean  ye  bj  that, ye  auld  fule  woman? — D'  ye  think  that  I  order  onything 
against  conscience  ?" 

•■  I  dinna  pretend  t  ■  >  Bay  that,  my  leddy,  in  regard  o' your  leddyship's  conscience, 'which 
has  been  brought  op,  as  it  were,  wi'  prelatic  principles;  but  ilka  ane  maun  walk  by  the 
lighl  p'  their  ain;  and  mine,"  said  Mause,  waxing  bolder  as  the  conference  became 
animated,  "tells  me  that  1  suld  leave  a' — cot,  kale-yard,  and  cow's  grass — and  suffer  a', 
rather  than  that  I  or  mine  should  put  on  harness  in  an  unlaw  fu'  cause." 

"Unlawfu'l"  exclaimed  her  mistress;  "the  cause  to  which  you  arc  called  byyour 
lawful  leddy  and  mistress — by  the  command  of  the  king— by  the  writ  of  the  privy 
council — by  the  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant     by  the  warrant  of  the  sheriff?" 

••  Ay.  my  leddj ,  Dae  doubt  ;  but  no  to  displeasure  your  leddyship,  ye  '11  mind  that  there 
was  ance  a  king  in  Scripture  they  ca'd  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  Bet  up  a  golden  image  in 
the  plain  o'  Dura,  as  it  might  be  in  the  haugh  yonder  by  the  water  side,  where  the  array 
were  warned  to  meet  yesterday;  and  the  princes,  and  the  governors,  and  the  captains, 
and  the  judges  themsells,  forby  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  and  the  sheriffs,  were 
warned  to  the  dedication  thereof,  and  commanded  to  fall  down  ami  worship  at  the  sound 
of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  Sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music." 

■•And  what  o'  a'  this,  ye  fule  wife?  Or  what  had  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do  with  the 
wappen-schaw  of  the  LTpper  Ward  of  Clydesdale?" 

"  Only  just  thus  far,  my  leddy,"  continued  Mause,  firmly,  "that  prelacy   is  like  the 

great  L'olden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  that  as  Shadrach.  Meshach,  and  Abodnego, 
were  borne  out  in  refusing  to  how  down  and  worship,  so  neither  -hall  Cuddy  lieadrigg, 
your  leddyship's  poor  pleughman,  at  least  wi'  his- auld  mither's  consent,  make  murgeons 
or  Jenny-flections  as  they  ca'  them,  in  the  house  of  the  prelates  and  curates,  nor  gird  him 

wi'  armour  to  tight  in  their  ean-e.  eithl  r  at    the  Bound  of   kettle-drum.-,  organs,  bagpipes, 

or  ..n\  other  kind  of  music  whatei  er." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  heard  this  exposition  of  Scripture  with  the  greatest  possible 
indignation,  a-  W(  II  a-  surprise. 

■•  I  see  which  waj  the  w  iml  blaws,"  Bhe  exclaimed,  after  a  pause  of  astonishment;  "the 

e\  il  spirit  of  the  J  ear  3ixteen  hundred  and  forty-tw  a  is  at  w  ark  again  a-  merrily  a-  e\  er, 
and  ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimley-neuck  will  he  for  knapping  doctrine  wi'  doctors  o' 
divinity  and  the  godly  fathers  o'  the  chinch." 

•■  [f  your  leddyship  means  the  bishops  and  curate-.  I'm  sure  they  hae  been  but  step- 
fathers to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland     And  since  your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting 

wi'us,  1  am  free  to  tell  you  a  pie* '  my  mind  in  another  article.     Your  Leddyship  and 

the  -toward  hae  been  pleased  to  propose  that  my  -on  Cuddie  suld  work  in  the  barn  wi' 
a  new-fangled  machine*  for  (lighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously  thwarting 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  tor  your  Leddyship's  ain  particular  use  by 
human  art.  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  lor  whatever  dispensation 
of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to. -end  upon  the  sheeling-hilL     Now,  my  leddy*' 

•   Probably  something  similar  to  the  bam  fanners  now  used  for  winnowing  com.  which  were  not,   however,  used  In  their 
until  about  i:  objected  to  hy  the  more  rigid  lectcriei  on  their  first  introduction,  upon  inch 

reasoning  as  that  of*  honest  Mause  in  tin-  text. 
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"The  woman  would  drive  ony  reasonable  being  daft!"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  th  a 
resuming  her  tone  of  authority  and  indifference,  3he  (-(included,  "Weel,  Mause,  I'll  just 
end  where  1  sud  hae  begun — ye'er  ower  learned  ami  ower  godly  for  me  to  dispute,  wi' : 
sae  I  have  jus)  this  i"  say, — either  Cuddie  must  attend  musters  when  lie'.-  lawfully  warned 
bj  the  ground  officer,  or  the  sooner  he  and  you  flit  and  quit  my  bounds  the  better  j  there's 
nae  scarcity  0'  auld  wives  or  ploughmen;  but  if  tin  1  >■  were,  I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of 
Tillietudlem  bare  naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandy  lavrocks*  than  that  they  were 
ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king." 

"  Aweel  my  leddy,"  said  Mause.  "I  was  born  lure,  and  thought  to  die  where  my 
father  died  ;  and  your  leddyship  has  been  a  kind  mistress,  I'll  ne'er  deny  that,  and 
I'se  ne'er  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  for  Miss  Edith,  and  that  ye  may  be  brought  to 
see  the  error  of  your  ways.     But  still" 

"The  error  of  my  ways  !"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret,  much  incensed — "the  error 
of  my  ways,  ye  uncivil  woman  ?" 

"Ou,  ay,  my  leddy,  we  are  blinded  that  live  in  this  valley  of  tears  and  darkness, 
and  hae  a'  ower  niony  errors,  grit  folks  as  weel  as  sma' — but,  as  1  said,  my  puir 
bennison  will  rest  wi'  you  and  yours  wherever  I  am.  I  will  be  wae  to  hear  o'  your 
affliction,  and  blythe  to  hear  o'  your  prosperity,  temporal  and  spiritual.  But  I  canna 
prefer  the  commands  of  an  earthly  mistress  to  those  of  a  heavenly  master,  and  sae 
I  am  e'en  ready  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake." 

"It  is  very  well,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  turning  her  back  in  great  displeasure:  "ye 
ken  my  will,  Mause,  in  the  matter.  I'll  hae  nae  whiggery  in  the  barony  of  Tillie- 
tudlem— the  next  thing  wad  be  to  set  up  a  conventicle  in  my  very  withdrawing  room." 

Having  said  this,  she  departed,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity ;  and  Mause,  giving 
way  to  feelings  which  she  had  suppressed  during  the  interview, — for  she,  like  her 
mistress,  had  her  own  feeling  of  pride, — now  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  aloud. 

Cuddie,  whose  malady,  real  or  pretended,  still  detained  him  in  bed,  lay  perdu  during 
all  this  conference,  snugly  ensconced  within  his  boarded  bedstead,  and  terrified  to  death 
lest  Lad}'  Margaret,  whom  he  held  in  hereditary  reverence,  should  have  detected  his 
presence,  and  bestowed  on  him  personally  some  of  those  bitter  reproaches  with  which  she 
loaded  his  mother.  But  as  soon  as  he  thought  her  ladyship  fairly  out  of  hearing,  he 
bounced  up  in  his  nest. 

"The  foul  fa'  ye,  that  I  suld  say  sae,"  he  cried  out  to  his  mother,  "for  a  lang-tongued 
(layering  wife,  as  my  father,  honest  man,  aye  ca'd  ye  !  Couldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane 
wi'  your  whiggery?  And  I  was  e'en  as  great  a  gomeral  to  let  ye  persuade  me  to  lie  up 
here  amang  the  blankets  like  a  hurcheon,  instead  o'  gaun  to  the  wappen-schaw  like  other 
folk. — Od,  but  I  put  a  trick  on  ye,  fori  was  out  at  the  window -bole  when  your  auld  back 
was  turned,  and  awa  down  by  to  hae  a  ban  at  the  popinjay,  and  I  shot  within  twa  on't. 
I  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers,  but  I  wasna  gaun  to  cheat  my  joe.  But  she  may 
marry  whae  she  likes  now,  for  I'm  clean  dung  ower.  This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  got 
frae  Mr.  Gudyill  when  ye  garr'd  me  refuse  to  eat  the  plum-porridge  on  Yule-eve.  as  if  it 
were  ony  matter  to  God  or  man  whether  a  pleughman  had  suppit  on  minched  pies 
or  sour  sowens." 

"  O,  whisht,  my  bairn  !  whisht  !  "  replied  Mause  ;  thou  kensna  about  thae  things — It 
■was  forbidden  meat,  things  dedicated  to  set  days  and  holidays,  which  are  inhibited  to  the 
use  of  protestant  Christians." 

"  And  now,"  continued  her  son,  "  ye  hae  brought  the  leddy  hersell  on  our  hands  ! — An 
I  could  but  hae  gotten  some  decent  claes  in,  I  wad  hae  spanged  out  o'  bed,  and  tauld  her 
I  wad  ride  where  she  liked,  night  or  day,  an  she  wad  but  leave  us  the  free  house,  and  the 
yaird  that  grew  the  best  early  kale  in  the  haill  country,  and  the  cow's  grass." 

"   Bent-grass  and  sand  larl.s. 
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■•  i )  wow!  nay  winsome  bairn,  Cuddie,"  continued  the  old  dame,  "  murmur  not  at  the 
dispensation  ;  nevi  r  grudge  suffering  in  the  gude  cause." 

••  Bui  what  ken  I  if  the  cause  is  gude  or  no,  mither,"  rejoined  Cuddie,  "  for  a' ye  bleeze 

out  Bae  muckle  doctrine  about  it  ?     [tfs  clean  beyond  my  i prehension  a'thegither. — I 

see  nae  Bae  muckle  difference  atween  the  twa  ways  o'l  as  a'  the  folk  pretend.  It's  very 
true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same  wordsower  again;  and  if  they  be  right  words,  what 
for  u"v — a  gude  tale  's  no  the  wauro'  being  twice  tauld,  I  trow  ;  and  a  bodj  Las  aye  the 
better  chance  to  understand  it.  Everybody's  no  sae  gleg  nt  the  uptake  as  ye  are 
3  ..in  -ill.  mither." 

•■().  my  dear  Cuddie,  this  is  the  Bairest  distress  of  a',"  said  tin-  anxious  mother — 
■•<>,  L,.«  aften  have  I  Bhown  ye  the  difference  between  a  pure  evangelical  doctrine,  ami 
ane that's  corrupt  wi'  human  inventions?     0,  my  bairn,  if  no  for  your  ain  saul's  sake, 

yet  for  my  grey  hairs" 

Weel,  mither,"  said  Cuddie,  interrupting  her,  "what  need  ye  mak  sae  ■!  le  din 

about  it '-  I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye  bade  me,  and  gaed  to  kirk  whare'er  ye  likit  on  the 
Sundays,  and  fended  weel  for  ye  in  the  ilka  days  besides.  Ami  that's  what  vexes  me 
mail-  than  a'  the  rest,  when  I  think  how  I  am  to  fend  for  ye  aow  in  thae  brickie  times. 
I  am  ii"  clear  if  I  ran  pleugh  ony  place  but  the  Main-  and  Mucklewhame,  at  least  I  never 
tried  ony  other  grund,  and  it  wadna  come  natural  t"  me.  And  nae  neighbouring  heritors 
will  daur  to  take  ii-,  after  being  turned  affthae  bounds  for  non-enormity." 

"Non-conformity,  hinnie,"  sighed  afause,  "is  the  name  that  thae  warldly  men  gie 
as." 

•■  Awn  1.  aweel — we'll  hae  to  gang  to  a  far  country,  maybe  twall  or  fifteen  miles  all'. 

I  could  be  a  drag nae  doubt,  for  I  can  ride  and  play  wi'  the  broadsword  a  bit,  but  ye 

wad  be  retiring  about  your  blessing  and  your  grey  hairs."  (  Here  Mause's  exclamations 
became  i  streme.)  "  Weel,  weel,  I  but  spoke  o't;  besides,  ye're  ower  auld  to  be  sitting 
cocked  upon  a  baggage-waggon,  wi'  Eppie  Dumblane,  the  corporal's  wife.  Sae  what's 
t"  come  "'  ii-  I  canna  weel  see — I  doubt  I'll  hae  to  take  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whig-,  as 
they  ca>  them,  ami  then  it  will  he  my  l"t  t"  he  shot  down  like  a  inawkin  at  some  dike-side, 
or  to  in-  sent  t"  Heaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippit  about  my  hause." 

••  ( ).  my  bonny  Cuddie,"  said  the  zealous  Mause,  "forbear  sic  carnal,  self-seeking 
language,  whilk  is  just  a  misdoubting  o' Provident  —  I  have  not  seen  the  son  of. the 
righteous  1»  gging  his  bread, — sae  says  the  t..\t ;  ami  your  lather  was  a  donee  honest 

man.  though  somewhat  warldly  in  hi-  dealing-,  and  cumbered  about  earthly  thing-,  e'l  D 
like  yonr-ell,  my  jo  !" 

■■  Aw.il."  -aid  Cuddie,  after  a  little,  consideration,  "  I  see  but  ae  gate  for't,  and  that's 
a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  mither.  Howsomever,  mither,  ye  hae  some  guess  o'  a  wee  hit 
k indue--  that's  atween  Mi--  Edith  and  young  Mr.  Henry  Morton,  that  Buld  lie  ca'd  young 
Milnwood,  and  that  I  hae  whiles  carried  a  hit  hunk,  or  maybe  a  l.it  letter,  quietly  atween 
them,  and  made  believe  never  to  ken  w  ha  it  cam  t'rae,  though  I  ken'd  brawly.  There's 
whiles  convenience  in  a  body  looking  a  wee  stupid— and  I  nave  aften  Been  them  walking 
at  e'en  on  the  little  path  by  Dinglewood-bum ;  hut  naebody  ever  ken'd  a  word  about  it 

t'rae  Cuddie.  1  ken  I'm  gey  thick  in  the  head,  but  I'm  a-  horn  -I  a-  OUT  auhl  fore-hand  ox, 
puir  tallow,  that    I'll   ne'er  work  ony  mair — I    hope  they'll  he  as  kind    to    him   that   come 

ahint  me  as  1  hae  been. — But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  'II  aw  a  dow  n  to  Milnwood  ami  tell  Mr. 
Harry  our  distress.  They  want  a  pleughmao,  and  tin  grund's  no  unlike  our  ain — I  am 
-in.'  Mr.  Harry  will  stand  my  part,  for  he's  a  kind-hearted  gentleman. —  I'll  get  hut 
little  penny-fee,  for  his  unci.',  auld  Nippie  Milnwood,  has  as  close  a  grip  as  the  deil 
him-ell.     But  we'll  aye  win  a  hi;  bread,  ami  a  drap  kale,  and  a  fire-side,  ami  theeking 

OWer  our  heads  ;  ami  that'-  a'  we  'II  want  for  a  -.  a-on. — Sae  get  up,  mither.  and  sort  your 
thing-  to  gang  away;  for  since  Bae  it  is  that  gang  we  maun,  I  wad  like  III  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Harrison  and  auld  t  rudyill  cam  t"  pu'  US  out  by  the  lug  and  the  horn." 


Cflivhi    tii    g 


The  devil  a  puritan  or  anything  else  he  is,  hut  a  time-server. 

Twelfth  Night. 


ep~^<^23  J^fvV?  T  was  evening  when  Mr.  Henry  Morton  perceived  an  oltl  woman  wrapped 
i  in  her  tartan  plaid,  supported  by  a  stout,  stupid-looking  fellow,  in  hoddin- 
grey,  approach  the  house  of  Milnwood.  Old  Mause  made  her  courtesy, 
but  Cuddie  took  the  lead  in  addressing  Morton.  Indeed,  he  had  previously 
^■vu^  stipulated  with  his  mother,  that  he  was  to  manage  matters  his  own  way  ; 
l'^-^'  c~^s--"C»  for  though  he  readily  allowed  his  general  inferiority  of  understanding, 
and  filially  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his  mother  on  most  ordinary  occasions,  yet  he 
said,  "  Forgetting  a  service,  or  getting  forward  in  the  warld,  he  could  somegate  gar  the 
wee  pickle  sense  he  had  gang  muckle  farther  than  hers,  though  she  could  crack  like  ony 
minister  o'  them  a'." 

Accordingly,  he  thus  opened  the  conversation  with  young  Morton  : 
"A  braw  night  this  for  the  rye,  your  honour;  the  west  park  will  be  breering  bravely 
this  e'en." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  Cuddie ;  but  what  can  have  brought  your  mother — this  is  your 
mother,  is  it  not?"  (Cuddie  nodded.)  "  AVhat  can  have  brought  your  mother  and  you 
down  the  water  so  late?" 

"Troth,  stir,  just  what  gars  the  auld  wives  trot — neshessity,  stir — I'm  seeking  for 
service,  stir." 

"For  service,  Cuddie,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year?  how  comes  that?" 
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.M  in-,  could  forbear  n<>  longer.  Proud  alike  of  her  cause  and  her  sufferings,  Bhe 
commenced  with  an  affected  humility  of  tone,  "  Ii  has  pleased  Heaven,  an  it  like  jroui 
honour,  to  distinguish  us  by  a  visitation" 

"Deil's  in  the  wife,  and  nae  gude ! "  whispered Cuddie  to  his  mother  j  "an  ye  i 
out  wi'  your  whiggery,  they  11  no  daur  open  a  door  to  us  through  the  hail]  country  !" 
Then,  aloud,  and  addressing  Morton,  "My  mother's  auld,  stir,  and  she  has  rather 
forgotten  hersell  in  speaking  to  my  leddy,  thai  canna  wee!  bide  to  be  contradickil  (as  I 
ken  naebody  likes  it  it'  they  could  help  themsi  Ives),  especially  by  her  ain  foils  ;  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  steward,  and  Gudyill  the  butler,  they're  no  very  fond  o'  us,  and  it's  ill 
sitting  at  Borne  and  Btrivingwi'  the  Pope ;  sac  1  thought  it  best  to  flit  before  ill  came  to 
want- — and  here's  a  wee  bit  line  to  your  honour  frae  a  friend  will  maybe  sae  some 
mair  about  it. 

Morton  took  the  billet,  and  crimsoning  up  to  the  ears,  between  joy  and  surprise,  read 
these  words  :  "  It'  \  ou  can  sen  e  these  poor  In  t [ ■  1  ■ » — ;  people,  you  «ill  oblige  E.  B." 

"  It  wa<  a  t'.u  instants  before  he  could  attain  composure  enough  to  ask,  "  And  what  is 

your  object,  Cuddie  ?   and  how  ran   I   1 1' use    to  you?" 

••  Wark.  stir,  wark,  and  a  sen  ice,  is  my  object — a  bit  beild  for  my  m  it  her  and  mysell — 
we  bar  gudr  plenishing  o'  our  ain.  if  we  had  the  east  o'  a  cart  to  bring  it  down— and 
milk  and  meal,  and  greens  enow,  for  E'mgey  gleg  at  meal-time,  and  sae  is  mj  mitber, 
lang  may  it  be  sa< —  And.  for  the  penny-tie  and  a'  that,  I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  laird  and 
you.     I  kenye'll  no  see  a  poor  lad  wranged,  d'ye  can  help  it." 

•'  Morton  shook  bi^  bead.  ••  For  the  neat  and  lodging,  Cuddie,  I  think  1  can  promise 
something;  but  the  penny-fee  will  be  a  hard  chapter,  1  doubt." 

"I'll  take  my  chance  o't,  stir,"  replied  the  candidate  for  service,  "rather  than  gang 
down  about  Hamilton,  or  ony  sic  far  country." 

••  Well,  step  into  the  kitchen,  Cuddle,  and  I'll  do  what  lean  for  you." 

The  negotiation  was  not  without  difficulties.  Morton  bad  first  to  bring  over  the 
housekeeper,  who  made  a  thousand  objections,  as  usual,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  besought  and  entreated;  but.  when  -be  was  gained  over,  it  was  comparatively  easy 

to  indt old  Milnwood  to  accept  of  a  Ben  ant  w  hose  wages  ware  to  be  in  his  own  option. 

An  outhouse  was,  therefore,  assigned  to  Mause  and  her  son  for  their  habitation,  and  it 
was  settled  that  they  were  for  the  tune  to  be  admitted  to  eat  of  the  frugal  tare  pro^  kled 

for  the  family,  until  their  own  establishment  should  be  i pleted.     As  for  -Morton,  he 

exhausted  his  own  very  slender  atock  of  money  in  order  to  make  Cuddie  -neb  a  present, 

under  the  name  of  aria,  as  might  show  his  Bense  of  the  value  of  the  re unendation 

delivered  to  him. 

■•And  now  we're  settled  anee  mair,"  said  Cuddie  CO  bis  mother,  "and   if  we're   no   sae 

bien  and  comfortable  as  we  were  up  yonder,  yet  life's  life  ony  gate,  and  we're  wi' 
decent  kirk-ganging  folk  o'  your  ain  persuasion,  mitber;  there  will  be  nae  quarrelling 

al t  that." 

"Of  my  persuasion,  hinny!"  said  the  too-enlightened  Mause;  "wae's  me  for  thy 
blindness  and  theirs.     <>,  Cuddie,  they  are  but   in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  will 

ne'er    win   farther  ben,  I  doubt;   they  are  but  little   better   than   the   prelatists   them-ells. 

They  wait  on  the-  ministry  of  that  blinded  man.  Peter  Poundtext,  ance  a  precious 
teacher  of  the  Word,  but  now  a  backsliding  pa-tor,  that  has,  for  the  sake  of  Btdpend 
and  family  maintenance,  forsaken  the  strict  path,  and  gain-  astray  after  the  black 
Indulgence.  O,  my  s,,n,  had  ye  but  profited  by  the  gospel  doctrines  ye  hae  heard 
in  the  Glen  of  Bengonnar,  frae  the  dear  Richard  Rumbleberry,  that  sweet  youth, 
who  Buffered  martyrdom  in  the  Grass-market,  afore  Candlemas!  Didna  ye  bear 
him  say,  that   Erastianism  was  as  bad  as  Prelacy,  and  that,  the    Indul  as    as 

bad  as  Era  tianism  ?" 

"I!  i    onybody  the  like  o'this!"  interrupted  Cuddie;  "we'll  be  drivenoul 
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o' house  and  ha' again  afore  we  ken  where  to  turn  oursells.  Weel,  mither,  I  haejus( 
ae  weird  mair — An  I  hear  ony  mair  o'  your  din — afore  folk,  that  is,  for  I  dinna 
mind  your  clavera  mysell,  they  aye  set  me  sleeping— but  if  I  hear  ony  more  din  afore 
folk,  as  I  was  saying,  about  Poundtexts  and  Rumbleberries,  and  doctrines  and  ma- 
lignants,    E'se  e'en  turn  a  single  sodger  mysell,  or  maybe  a  sergeant  or  a   captain,  if 

ye  plague  the  mair,  and  let  Rumbleberry  and  you  gang   to  the   deil  thegither.     1 

ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,  bul  a  sour  fit  o'  the  batts  wi'  Bitting 
amang  the  wat  moss-hags  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking,  and  the  leddy  cured  me  wi' some 
hickery-pickery ;  mair  by  token,  an  she  had  ken'd  how  I  came  by  the  disorder,  she 
wadna  liar  been  in  sic  a  hurry  to  mend  it." 

Although  groaning  in  spirit  over  the  obdurate  and  impenitent  state,  as  she  thought 

it,    of  her    son    Cuddie,  Mause    durst    neither    urge    him   farther  on    tin-  topic,   ■ 

altogether  neglect  the  warning  lie  had  given  her.  She  knew  the  disposition  of  her 
deceased  helpmate,  whom  this  surviving  pledge  of  their  union  greatly  resembled,  and 
remembered,  that  although  submitting  implicitly  in  most  things  to  her  boast  of  superior 
acuteness,  he  used  on  certain  occasions,  when  driven  to  extremity,  to  be  seized  with  lits 
of  obstinacy,  which  neither  remonstrance,  flattery,  nor  threats,  were  capable  of  over- 
powering. Trembling,  therefore  at  the  very  possibility  of  Cuddie's  fulfilling  his  threat,  she 
[nit  a  guard  over  her  tongue  ;  and  even  when  Poundtext  was  commended  in  her  presence, 
as  an  able  and  fructifying  preacher,  she  had  the  good  sense  to  suppress  the  contradiction 
which  thrilled  upon  her  tongue,  and  to  express  her  sentiments  no  otherwise  than  by  deep 
groans,  which  the  hearers  charitably  construed  to  flow  from  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
more  pathetic  parts  of  his  homilies.  How  long  she  could  have  repressed  her  feelings,  it 
is  difficult  to  say — an  unexpected  accident  relieved  her  from  the  necessity. 

The  Laird  of  Milnwood  kept  up  all  old  fashions  which  were  connected  with  economy. 
It  was,  therefore,  still  the  custom  in  his  house,  as  it  had  been  universal  in  Scotland  about 
fifty  years  before,  that  the  domestics,  after  having  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  sate 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which  was  assigned  to 
them,  in  company  with  their  masters.  On  the  day,  therefore,  after  Cuddie's  arrival, 
being  the  third  from  the  opening  of  this  narrative,  old  Robin,  who  was  butler,  valet-de- 
chambre,  footman,  gardener,  and  what  not,  in  the  house  of  Milnwood,  placed  on  the  table 
an  immense  charger  of  broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal  and  colewort,  in  which  ocean  of 
liquid  was  indistinctly  discovered,  by  close  observers,  two  or  three  short  ribs  of  lean 
mutton  sailing  to  and  fro.  Two  huge  baskets,  one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  pease, 
and  one  of  oat-cakes,  flanked  this  standing  dish.  A  large  boiled  salmon  would  now- 
a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  housekeeping  ;  but  at  that  period  salmon  was  caught 
in  such  plenty  in  the  considerable  rivers  in  Scotland,  that  instead  of  being  accounted  a 
delicacy,  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  who  are  said  sometimes  to  have 
stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  eat  a  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its 
quality  above  five  times  a-week.  The  large -black  jack,  filled  with  very  small  beer  of 
Milnwood'sown  brewing,  was  allowed  to  the  company  at  discretion,  as  were  the  bannocks, 
cakes,  and  broth ;  but  the  mutton  was  reserved  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson 
included  :  and  a  measure  of  ale,  somewhat  deserving  the  name,  was  set  apart  in  a  silver 
tankard  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  huge  kebboek  (a  cheese,  that  is,  made  with  ewe-milk 
mixed  with  cow's  milk),  and  a  jar  of  salt  butter,  were  in  common  to  the  company. 

To  enjoy  this  exquisite  cheer,  was  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  old  Laird 
himself,  with  his  nephew  on  the  one  side,  and  the  favourite  housekeeper  on  the  other. 
At  a  long  interval,  and  beneath  the  salt  of  course,  sate  old  Robin,  a  meagre,  half-starved 
serving-man,  rendered  cross  and  cripple  by  rheumatism,  and  a  dirty  drab  of  a  housemaid, 
whom  use  had  rendered  callous  to  the  daily  exercitations  which  her  temper  underwent  at 
the  hands  of  her  master  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  A  barn-man,  a  white-headed  cow-herd  boy, 
with   Cuddie  the   new   ploughman  and   his   mother,   completed  the  party.     The   other 
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labourers  belonging  to  the  property  resided  in  their  own  bouses,  happy  at  least  in  this. 
that  if  their  cheer  was  not  more  delicate  than  that  which  we  have  described,  they  could 
eat  their  fill,  unwatched  by  the  sharp,  envious  grej  eyes  of  Milnwood,  which  seemed  to 
measure  the  quantity  thai  each  of  bis  dependents  swallowed,  as  closely  as  it  their  glances 
attendi  '1  each  mouthful  in  its  progress  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach.  This  close  in- 
spection was  unfavourable  to  Cuddie,  who  sustained  much  prejudice  in  his  new  master's 
opinion,  by  the  silent  celerity  with  which  he  caused  the  victuals  t<>  disappear  before  him. 
And  ever  and  anon  Milnwood  turned  his  eyes  from  the  huge  feeder  to  cast  indignant 
glances  upon  his  nephew .  w  hose  repugnance  to  rustic  labour  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
needing  a  ploughman,  and  who  had  been  the  direct  means  of  his  hiring  thi^  verj 
cormorant 

"  Pay  thee  wages,  quotha  ?  "  said  Milnwood  to  himself, — "Thou  wilt  eat  in  a  week 
die  value  ofmair  than  thou  canst  work  for  in  a  month." 

These  disagreeable  ruminations  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer- 
gate.  It  was  a  universal  custom  in  Scotland,  that,  when  the  family  was  at  dinner,  the 
outer  gate  of  the  court-yard,  if  there  was  one,  and  it'  not,  the  door  of  the  house  itself, 
was  always  shut  and  locked,  and  only  guests  of  importance,  or  persons  upon  [urgent 
business,  sought  or  received  admittance  at  that  time.*  The  family  of  Milnwood  were 
therefore  surprised,  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  something  alarmed,  at  the 

earnest  and  repeated  k ■king  with  which  tin.-  gate  wa<  now  as-ailed.     Mrs.  Wilson  run 

in  person  to  the  door,  and.  having  reconnoitred  those  who  were  so  clamorous  for  ad- 
mittance, through  some  Becret  aperture  with  w  hich  most  Scottish  door-ways  were  furnished 
for  the  express  purpose,  she  returned  wringing  her  hands  in  great  dismay,  exclaiming, 
"The  red-coats  !  the  red-coats  I" 

"Robin — Ploughman — what  ca'  they  ye? — Barasman — Nevoy  Harry — open  the  d ■, 

open  the  door!"  exclaimed  old  Milnwood.  snatching  up  and  slipping  into  his  pocket  the 

two  or   three  silver  sj ns  with  which  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  garnished,  those 

beneath  the  salt  being  of  goodly  horn.  "Speak  them  fair,  sirs — Lord  love  ye, 
.-peak  them  fair ! — they  winnabide  throwing — We're  a'  harried — we're  a'  harried!" 

While  the# servants  admitted  the  troopers,  whose  oath- and  threats  already  indicated 
resentment  at  the  delay  they  had  been  put  to,  Cuddie  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  to 
his  mother,  "Now,  ye  daft  auld  carline,  mat  yourselldeaf — ye  hae  made  us  a'deafere 
now — tuid  let  me  Bpeak  lor  ye. — 1  wad  like  ill  to  gel  my  neck  raxed  Cor  an  auld  wile's 

(da-he-,  though  ye  be  our  mither." 

"  O,  hinny,  ayj  Fse  )"•  silent  or  thou  sail  come  to  ill,"  was  the  corresponding 
whisper  of  Mause;  "but  bethink  ye,  my  dear,  them  that  deny  the  Word,  the  Word 
will  deny" 

1 1  r  admonition  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Life-Guardsmen,  a  party  of  four 
troopers,  commanded  by  Bothwell. 

In  they  tramped  making  a  tremendous  clatter  upon  the  -tone-floor  with  the  iron-shod 
heel-  of  their  large  jack-boots,  and  the  clash  and  clang  of  their  long,  heavy,  basket-hilted 
broad-word-.    Milnwoodand  hi-  housekeeper  trembled,  from  well-grounded  apprehensions 

■"That  was  a  point  of  high  etiquette.— The  custom  ol  dooi  of  a  doom  oi  chateau  locked  during  the  tin 

dinner,  probably  arose  from  the  family  being  and  U  at  that  meal,  and  liable  to  surprise.     Bui 

in  many  instances  continued  as  a  point  of  high  cliqucti'  tnple: — 

A  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  Duu  bachelor,  without  near  relations,  and  determined  to  ma]      I 

will,  resolved  previously  to  visit  his  two  1  decide  which  should  be  his  heir,  according  to  the  degree  ol 

kindness  with  which  he  should  be  received.     Like  a  good  clansman,  hi  net  in  rank,  descendant 

and  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  fninilie*  in  Scotland.     Unhappily  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  the  dnnr  of  t! 
had  been  locked  before  his  arrival.     The  visitor  in  vain  announced  his  name  and  requested  admittance;  but  his  chief  adhered 
-  etiquette,  and  would  on  no  account  luflet  the  doon  to  he  unbarred.     Irritated  at  this  cold  reception,  the  old 
Laird  rode  on  to  Sanquhar  Castle,  then  I  of  the   Duke  of  Queensberry,  "ho  no  sooner  heard  his  name,  than, 

knowing  well  he  had  a  will  to  make,  the  drawbridge  dropped)  and  the  gates  flew  open — the  tabic  was  covered  anew— his  grace's 
bachelor  and  intestate  km-  red  with  the  Utmost  attention  and  lit  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add.  thai 

upon  bis  death  some  years  after,  thi  '  riderabie  landed  property  went  to  augment  the  domains  of  the  Due 

"nsbcrry.     This  happened  ahnut  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen 
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of  ilx1  system  of  exaction  and  plunder  carried  on  during  these  domiciliary  visits.  Henry 
Morton  was  discomposed  with  more  special  cause,  for  he  remembered  that  he  stood 
answerable  to  the  laws  for  haying  harboured  Burley.  The  widow  JMause  Headrigg, 
between  fear  for  her  son's  life  and  an  overstrained  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  winch  reproached 
her  for  consenting  even  tacitly  to  belie  her  religious  sentiments,  was  in  a  Btrange 
quandary.  The  other  servants  quaked  for  they  knew  not  well  what.  Cuddie  alone,  with 
the  look  of  supreme  indifference  and  stupidity  which  a  Scottish  peasant  can  at  times 
assume  as  a  mask  for  considerable  shrewdness  and  craft,  continued  to  swallow  large 
spoonfuls  of  his  broth,  to  command  which  he  had  drawn  within  his  sphere  the  large  vessel 
that  contained  it,  and  helped  himself,  amid  the  confusion,  to  a  seven-fold  portion. 

'•  What  is  your  pleasure  here,  gentleman?"  said  Miluwood,  humbling  himself  before 
the  satellites  of  power. 

"We  come  in  behalf  of  the  king,"  answered  Both  well;  "why  the  devil  did  you  keep 
us  so  long  standing  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  We  were  at  dinner,"  answered  Milnwood,  "and  the  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  in 
landward  towns*  in  this  country.  lam  sure,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  ken'd  ony  servants  of 
our  gude  king  hae  stood  at  the  door — But  wad  ye  please  to  drink  some  ale — or  some 
brandy — or  a  cup  of  canary  sack,  or  claret  wine?"  making  a  pause  between  each  offer 
as  long  as  a  stingy  bidder  at  an  auction,  who  is  loath  to  advance  his  offer  for  a 
favourite  lot. 

"  Claret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow. 

"  I  like  ale  better,"  said  another,  "provided  it  is  right  juice  of  John  Barleycorn." 

"  Better  never  was  malted,"  said  Milnwood ;  "  I  can  hardly  say  sae  muckle  for  the 
claret.     It's  thin  and  eauld,  gentlemen." 

'•  Brandy  will  cure  that,"  said  a  third  fellow ;  "  a  glass  of  brandy  to  tlu-ee  glasses  of 
wine  prevents  the  curmurring  in  the  stomach." 

"Brandy,  ale,  sack,  and  claret? — we'll  try  them  all,"  said  Bothwell,  "and  stick  to 
that  which  is  best.  There's  good  sense  in  that,  if  the  damn'dest  whig  in  Scotland 
had  said  it." 

Hastily,  yet  with  a  reluctant  quiver  of  his  muscles,  Milnwood  lugged  out  two  ponderous 
keys,  and  delivered  them  to  the  governante. 

"  The  housekeeper,"  said  Bothwell,  taking  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself  upon  it,  "  is 
neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follow  her  to  the  gauntrees,  and 
devil  a  one  here  is  there  worth  sending  in  her  place. — What's  this  ? — meat  ?"  (searching 
with  a  fork  among  the  broth,  and  fishing  up  a  cutlet  of  mutton) — "I  think  I  could 
eat  a  bit — why,  it's  as  tough  as  if  the  devil's  dam  had  hatched  it." 

"If  there  is  anything  better  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  Milnwood,  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms  of  disapprobation 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bothwell,  "  it's  not  worth  while  ;  I  must  proceed  to  business. — You 
attend  Poundtext  the  presbyterian  parson,  I  understand,  Mr.  Morton  ?" 

Mr.  Morton  hastened  to  slide  in  a  confession  and  apology. 

"  By  the  indulgence  of  his  gracious  Majesty  and  the  Government,  for  I  wad  do  nothing 
out  of  law — I  hae  nae  objection  whatever  to  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  episcopacy, 
but  only  that  I  am  a  country-bred  man,  and  the  ministers  are  a  hamelier  kind  of  folk, 
and  I  can  follow  their  doctrine  better  ;  and,  with  reverence,  sir,  it's  a  mair  frugal 
establishment  for  the  country." 

'•  Well,  I  care  nothing  about  that,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  they  are  indulged,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  to  give  the  law,  never  a  crop-ear'd  cur  of  the  whole 
pack  should  bark  in  a  Scotch  pulpit.  However,  I  am  to  obey  commands. — There  comes 
the  liquor ;  put  it  down,  my  good  old  lady." 

'  The  Scots  retain  the  use  of  the  word  town  in  its  comprehensive  Saxon  meaning,  as  a  place  of  habitation.    A  mansion  or 
a  farm-house,  though  solitary,  is  called  the  town.     A  landward  town  is  a  dwelling  situated  in  the  country. 
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He  decanted  about  one-half  of  a  quart  bottle  of  claret  into  a  wooden  quaigh  or  bicker, 
and  took  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"Ton  'li'l  your  good  wine  injustice,  my  friend; — it'-  better  than  your  brandy,  though 
thai'-  good  i"".     Will  you  pledge  mi'  to  tin'  king's  health  ?" 

••  With  pleasure,"  said  Milnwood,  "  in  ale,—  hut  1  never  drink  claret,  ami  keep  only  a 
very  little  for  some  honoured  friends." 

••  Like  in.'.  I  suppose,"  said  Bothwell;  ami  then  pushing  the  bottle  to  Henry,  he  said, 
"  Here,  young  man,  pledge  you  the  king's  health." 

Henry  filled  a  moderate  glass  in  silence,  regardless  of  the  hint-  ami  pushes  of  his 
uncle,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  ought  to  have  followed  his  example,  in  preferring 

In  .110  u  ine. 

•■  Well," said  Bothwell,  "have  ye  all  drank  the  toast? — What  is  that  old  wile  about? 

Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  -he  -hall  drink  the  king's  health,  by" 

"If  your  honour  plea-e-."  said  Cuddie,  with  great   stolidity  of  aspect,  "this  is  my 

mither,  -tir  ;  and  she's  a-  deal'  a-  Corra-linn  :  we  eanna  luak  her  hear  day  nor  door  ;  hut 
it'  your  honour  pleases,   I  am   ready  to  drink  the  king's  health   lor   her  in  as  molly  glasses 

of  brandy  a-  ye  think  neshessary." 

••  1  dare  swear  you  are,"  answered  Bothwell;  "you  look  like  a  fellow  that  would  Btick 

t..  brandy — help  thyself,  man  :  all'-  tree  where'er  I  come. — 'I' help  tin-  maid  to  a  com- 

fortable  cup,  though  she's  but  a  dirty  jilt  neither.    Fill  round  once  more.    Here's  t it 

noble  com  11  lander.  Colonel  Graham,  of  Claverhouse !  What  the  devil  is  the  old  woman 
groaning  lor''  She  looks  a-  very  a  whig  as  ever  -ate  on  a  hill-side — Do  you  renounce  the 
t  i'i  enant.  p 1  \\  onian  ?" 

"  Whilk  Covenant  i-  your  honour  meaning? — is  it  the  Covenant  of  Works,  or  the 
(  ovenant  of  Grace?"  -aid  Cuddie,  interposing. 

••  Any  covenant — all  covenants  that  ever  were  hatched."  answered  tic  trooper. 

'•Mither."  cried  Cuddie,  atli'i'tine  to  -peak  as  to  a  deaf  person,  "the  gentleman  wants 
to  ken  if  ye  will  renunee  the  Covenant  of  Works':" 

'■  Witli  all  my  heart.  Cuddie,"  said  Mau-e.  "ami  pray  thai  my  feet  may  lie  delivered 
from  tic  snare  thereof." 

■■  1  ."  -aid  Bothwell,  "the  old  dame   has  come  more  frankly  oil'  than  I  expected. 

Another  cup  round,  and  tlcn  we'll  proceed  to  business. —  You  have  all  heard,  I  suppose, 
of  tli.  horrid  and  barbarous  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew-,  by  ten  or  eleven  armed  fanatics?" 

All  started  and  looked  at  each  other;  at  length  Milnwood  himself  answered,  "They 

had  heard  of  some  Such  mi-fortune,  hut  were  in  hope-  it  had  not  been  true." 

"There  is  the  relation  published  by  Government,  old  gentleman;  what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Think,  sir?  Wh — wh — whatever  the  council  please  to  think  of  it,"  .stammered 
Milnw 1. 

"I  desire  to  have  your  opinion  more  explicitly,  my  friend,"  said  the  dragoon, 
authoritath  elj  . 

Milnwood'-  eye-  hastily  glanced  through  the  paper  to  pick  out  the  strongest  expressions 
of  censure  with  which  it  abounded,  in  gleaning  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  their  being 
printed  in  italics. 

"  I  think  it  a — bloody  and  execrable — murder  and  parricidi — devised  by  hellish  and 
implacable  cruelty — utterly  abominable,  and  a  scandal  to  the  land." 

•■  Well  -aid,  ..Id  gentleman  !"  said  the  querist — "  Here's  to  thee,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  good  principle-.  You  owe  me  a  cup  of  thanks  for  having  taught  you  them;  nay. 
thou  .-halt  pledge  me  in  thine  own  sack — sour  ale  -its  ill  upon  a  loyal  stomach. — Now 
comes  your  turn,  young  man  ;  what  think  you  of  the  matter  in  hand  ?" 

"I  ,-hould  have  little  objection  to  answer  you,"  said  Henry,  "if  I  knew  what  right 
you  had  to  put  the  question." 
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"  'Jin1  Lord  preserve  us!"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  "to  ask  the  like  o' that  :it  a 
trooper,  when  a'  folk  ken  they  do  whatever  they  like  through  the  hail]  country  wi'  man 
and  woman,  beast  and  body." 

The  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  the  same  horror  at  his  nephew's  audacity,  "Hold 
your  peace,  sir,  or  answer  the  gentleman  discreetly.  Do  you  mean  to  affront  the  king's 
authority  in  the  person  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Life-pnards?" 

"  Silence,  all  el'  you!"  exclaimed  Bothwell,  striking  his  hand  fiercely  on  the  table — 
"  Silence,  every  one  of  you,  and  hear  me  ! — You  ask  me  for  my  right  to  examine  you, 

sir"  (to  Henry);  "my  cockade  and  my  broadsword  are  my  ( imission,  anil  a  better  one 

than  ever  Old  Nol  gave  to  his  roundheads  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  it,  you 
may  look  at  the  act  of  council  empowering  his  Majesty's  officers  and  soldiers  to  Bearch 
for,  examine,  and  apprehend  suspicious  persons  ;  and  therefore,  once  more,  I  ask  you  your 
opinion  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharpe — it's  a  new  touch-stone  we  have  got  for  trying 
people's  mettle." 

Henry  had,  by  this  time,  reflected  upon  the  useless  risk  to  which  he  would  expose  tin' 
family  by  resisting  the  tyrannical  power  which  was  delegated  to  such  rude  hands  ;  he  there- 
fore read  the  narrative  over,  and  replied,  composedly,  1  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the 
perpetrators  of  this  assassination  have  committed,  in  my  opinion,  a  rash  and  wicked 
action,  which  I  regret  the  more,  as  I  foresee  it  will  be  made  the  cause  of  proceedings 
against  many  who  are  both  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  as  far  from  approving  it  as 
myself." 

While  Henry  thus  expressed  himself,  Bothwell,  who  bent  his  eyes  keenly  upon  him, 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  his  features. 

"  Aha  !  my  friend  Captain  Popinjay  !  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  and  in  very 
suspicious  company." 

"I  saw  you  once,"  answered  Henry,  "  in  the  public-house  of  the  town  of ." 

"And  with  whom  did  you  leave  that  public-house,  youngster? — was  it  not  with  John 
Balfour  of  Burley,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Archbishop  ?" 

"  I  did  leave  the  house  with  the  person  you  have  named,"  answered  Henry — "  I  scorn 
to  deny  it ;  but,  so  far  from  knowing  him  to  be  a  murderer  of  the  primate,  I  did  not  even 
know  at  the  time  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !  I  am  ruined! — utterly  ruined  and  undone!"  exclaimed 
Milnwood.  "  That  callant's  tongue  will  rin  the  head  an"  his  ain  shoulders,  and  waste  my 
gudes  to  the  very  grey  cloak  on  my  back  !  " 

"But  you  knew  Burley,"  continued  Bothwell,  still  addressing  Henry,  and  regardless 
of  his  uncle's  interruption,  "  to  be  an  intercommuned  rebel  and  traitor,  and  you  knew  the 
prohibition  to  deal  with  such  persons.  You  knew,  that,  as  a  loyal  subject,  you  were 
prohibited  to  reset,  supply,  or.  intercommunc  with  this  attainted  traitor,  to  correspond 
with  him  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  to  supply  him  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour, 
or  victual,  under  the  highest  pains — you  knew  all  this,  and  yet  you  broke  the  law." 
(Henry  was  silent.)  "  Where  did  you  part  from  him?"  continued  Bothwell;  "was  it 
in  the  highway,  or  did  you  give  him  harbourage  in  this  very  house  ?  " 

"  In  this  house  ! "  said  his  uncle,  "  he  dared  not  for  his  neck  bring  ony  traitor  into 
a  house  of  mine." 

"  Dare  he  deny  that  he  did  so?"  said  Bothwell. 

"As  you  charge  it  to  me  as  a  crime,"  said  Henry,  "you  will  excuse  my  saying 
anything  that  will  criminate  myself." 

"  O,  the  lands  of  Milnwood  ! — the  bonny  lands  of  Milnwood,  that  have  been  in  the 
name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years  ! "  exclaimed  his  uncle  ;  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing, 
outfield  and  infield,  haugh  and  holme  !  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "you  shall  not  suffer  on  my  account. — I  own,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Bothwell,  "  I  did  give  this  man  a  night's  lodging,  as  to  an  old  military  comrade 
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nt'  my  father.     Bui  it  was  not  only  without  my  ancle's  knowledge,  bul  contrary  t"  hia 

express  general  orders.     1  trust,  it'  my  evidence  is  considered  asg 1  against  myself,  it 

will  have  some  weight  in  proving  mj  uncle's  innocence." 

"Come,  young  man,"  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone,  "you're  a  smart  spark  enough,  and 
1  am  sorry  for  you  ;  and  your  uncle  here  is  a  fine  old  Trojan — kinder,  1  see,  to  his  guests 
than  himself,  for  he  gives  us  wine,  and  drinks  his  own  thin  ale ;— tell  me  Ml  you  know 
about  this  Burley,  what  he  -aid  when  you  parted  from  him,  where  he  went,  and 
where  he  is  likely  nun  to  be  found;  and,  <1 — n  it,  I'll  wink  as  hard  on  your  .-hare  of 
the  business  as  my  duty  will  permit.  There's  a  thousand  merks  on  the  murdering 
whigamore'8  head,  an  1  could  but  light  onit. — Come,  out  with  it — where  did  you  part 
with  him  ?" 

••  You  will  excuse  my  answering  that  question,  sir,"  Bald  Morton;  "the  same 
cogent  reasons  which  induced  me  to  afford  him  hospitality  at  considerable  risk  to 
myself  and  my  friends,  would  command  me  to  respect  bis  secret,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
trusted  me  with  any." 

••  So  you  n  fuse  to  l_- i \  •  •  me  an  answer?"  said  Bothwell. 

••  I  have  none  to  give,"  returned  Henry. 

■■  Perhaps  1  could  teach  you  to  find  one,  by  tying  a  piece  of  lighted  match  between  your 
fingers,"  answered  Bothwell. 

"  t ».  for  pity's  Bake,  sir,"  said  old  Alison,  apart  to  her  master,  "  gie  them  siller — it's  siller 
they're  seeking — they'll  murder  Mr.  Henry,  and  yoursell  next  !" 

Milnwood  groaned  in  perplexity  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  and,  with  a  tone  as  if 
he  was  giving  up  the  ghost,  exclaimed,  "  If  twenty  p — p — punds  would  make  up  this 
unhappy  matter" 

"My  master,"  insinuated  Alison  to  the  sergeant,  "would  gie  twenty  punds 
sterling  " 

"Punds  Scotch,  ye  b — h!"  interrupted  Milnwood;  for  the  agony  of  his  avarice 
overcame  alike  his  puritanic  precision  and  the  habitual  respect  he  entertained  for  his 
housekeeper. 

"Punds   sterling,"  insisted  the  housekeeper,  "if  ye  wad  hae  the  gudeness  to  look 

ower  the  lad's  mis iduct;   he's   that  dour  ye  may  tear  him  to  pieces,  and  ye  wad 

ne'er  get  a  word  out  o'  him;  and  it  wad  do  ye  little  gude,  I'm  sure,  to  burn  his 
bonny  finger-ends." 

"Why,"  said  Bothwell,  hesitating,  '•  I  don't  know — most  of  my  cloth  would  have  the 

money,  ami  take  nil'  the  pris r  ton;  but  I  bear  a  conscience,  ami  if  your  master  will 

stand  tn  your  offer,  and  enter  into  a  bond  to  produce  hi-  n  iphen .  and  if  all  in  the  house 
will  take  the  teat  oath,  I  do  not  know  but" 

•■ii  ;iy.  ay,  -ir."  cried  Mrs. Wilson,  "6nytest,ony  oaths  ye  please!"  Ami  then 
aside  to  her  master,  "Haste  ye  away,  -ir.  ami  git  the  siller,  or  they  will  hum  tin-  house 
about  our  i 

(>M  Milnw 1  cast  a  rueful  l>>nk  upon  his  adviser,  and  moved  off,  like  a  piece  of 

Dutch  clock-work,  to  Bet  at  liberty  bis  imprisoned  angels  in  this  dire  emergency. 
Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Bothwell  began  to  put  the  teat-oath  with  such  a  degree  of 
Bolemn  reverence  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  just  about  the  same  which  is 
used  tn  this  day  in  bis  Majesty's  custom-house. 

••  Vi>u — what's  your  name,  woman?" 

•■  Alison  Wilson,  -ir." 

•■  you,  Ali-on  Wilson,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  declare,  that  you  judge  it  unlawful 
for  subjects  under  pretext  of  reformation,  or  any  other  pretexts  «  hatsoever,  to  enter  into 
Leagui  -  an.l  ( 'n\  enants" 

II.  iv  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between  Cuddie  and  his  mother,  which, 
lung  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became  audible. 

Vol    II  o  '■ 
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■•  Oh,  whisht,  mither,  whisht !  they're  upon  communing — Oh,  whisht  .'  and  they'll  agree 
werl  eneuch  e'enow." 

"I  will  not  whisht,  Cuddie,"  replied  his  mother,  "I  will  uplift  my  voice  and  spare  not 
— I  will  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even  the  scarlet  man,  and  through  my  voice  shall 
Mr.  Henry  be  treed  from  the  net  of  the  fowler." 

"She  has  her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now,"  said  puddie,  "stop  her  wha  can— 1  Bee  her 
cocked  up  behint  a  dragoon  on  her  way  to  the  Tolbooth — 1  find  my  ain  legs  tied  below  a 
horse's  belly.  Ay — she  has  just  mustered  up  her  sermon,  and  there — wi'  that  grane — 
out  it  conies,  and  we  are  a'  ruined,  horse  and  foot !" 

"And  div  ye  think  to  come  here,"  said  Mause,  her  withered  hand  shaking  in  concert 
with  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage,  animated  by  zealous  wrath,  and  emancipated,  by 
the  very  mention  of  the  test,  from  the  restraints  of  her  own  prudence,  and  Cuddle's 
admonition — "  div  ye  think  to  come  here,  wi'  your  soul-killing,  saint-seducing,  COnscience- 
confounding  oaths,  and  tests,  and  bands — your  snares,  and  your  traps,  and  your  gins  ? — 
Surely  it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

"Eh!  what,  good  dame?"  said  the  soldier. — "Here's  a  whig  miracle,  egad!  the 
old  wife  has  got  both  her  ears  and  tongue,  and  we  are  like  to  be  driven  deaf  in 
our  turn. — Go  to,  hold  your  peace,  and  remember  whom  you  talk  to,  you  old  idiot." 

"  Whae  do  I  talk  to  !  Eh,  sirs,  ower  weel  may  the  sorrowing  land  ken  what  yc 
are.  Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to  the  prelates,  foul  props  to  a  feeble  and  filthy  cause, 
bloody  beasts  of  prey,  and  burdens  to  the  earth." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Bothwell,  astonished  as  a  mastiff-dog  might  be  should  a  hen- 
partridge  fly  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young,  "  this  is  the  finest  language  I  ever  heard ! 
Can't  you  give  us  some  more  of  it?" 

"  Gie  ye  some  mair  o't?"  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice  with  a  preliminary  cough — 
"  I  will  take  up  my  testimony  against  you  ance  and  again.  Philistines  ye  are,  and 
Edomites — leopards  are  ye,  and  foxes — evening  wolves,  that  gnaw  not  tin-  bone- 
till  the  morrow — wicked  dogs,  that  compass  about  the  chosen — thrusting  kine,  and 
pushing  bulls  of  Bashan — piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature 
with  the  great  Red  Dragon  ;  Revelations,  twalfth  chapter,  third  and  fourth  verses." 

Here  the  old  lady  stopped,  apparently  much  more  from  lack  of  breath  than  of  matter. 

"Curse  the  old  hag!"  said  one  of  the  dragoons — "gag  her,  and  take  her  to  head- 
quarters." 

"  For  shame,  Andrews  !"  said  Bothwell;  "remember  the  good  lady  belongs  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privilege  of  her  tongue. — But,  hark  ye,  good  woman, — every 
bull  of  Bashan  and  Red  Dragon  will  not  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  contented  to  leave  you 
to  the  charge  of  the  constable  and  ducking-stool.  In  the.  meantime,  I  must  necessarily 
carry  off  this  young  man  to  head-quarters.  I  cannot  answer  to  my  commanding-officer 
to  leave  him  in  a  house  where  I  have  heard  so  much  treason  and  fanaticism." 

"See  now,  mither,  what  y^e  hae  dune,"  whispered  Cuddie;  "there's  the  Philistine-, 
as  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Henry,  and  a'  wi'  your  nash-gab,  deil 
be  on't  !  " 

"  Hand  yere  tongue,  ye  cowardly  loon,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  layna  the  wyte  on  me ; 
if  you  and  thae  thowless  gluttons,  that  are  sitting  staring  like  cows  bursting  on  clover, 
wad  testify  wi'  your  hands  as  I  have  testified  wi'  my  tongue,  they  should  never  harle  the 
preeious  young  lad  awa'  to  captivity." 

While  this  dialogue  passed,  the  soldiers  hail  already  bound  and  secured  their  prisoner. 
Milnwood  returned  at  this  instant,  and,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  he  beheld,  hastened 
to  proffer  to  Bothwell,  though  with  many  a  grievous  groan,  the  purse  of  gold  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  rummage  out  as  ransom  for  his  nephew.  The  trooper  took  the  purse 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  chucked  it  up  into  the  air.  and  caught 
it  as  it  fell,  then  shook  his  hea  1,  and  said,  '  There's  many  a  merry  night  in  this  nest  of 
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yellow  boys,  bul  d-   d  me  if  I  dare  venture  for  them — thai  old  woman  has  spoken  too 

loud,  and  before  all  the  men  too. — Hurl,  ye,  old  gentleman,"  to  Milnw I,  ••  I  musl  take 

your  nephew  to  head-quarters,  bo  1  cannot,  in  conscience,  keep  more  than  is  my  due  as 
eh  ility-money  ;"  then  opening  the  purse,  he  gave  a  gold  piece  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  and 
took  three  to  himself.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "you  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  your 
kinsman,  young  Captain  Popinjay,  will  be carefulrj  looked  after  and  civilly  used;  and 
the  resl  of  the ley  I  return  to  you." 

Blilnwood  eagerly  extended  his  hand. 

"Only  you  know,"  said  Bothwell,  si i  11  playing  with  the  purse,  "thai  every  land- 
holder is  answerable  for  the  conformity  and  loyalty  of  his  household,  and  thai  thi  e 
fellows  of  mine  are  nol  obliged  to  be  silenl  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  sermon  we  have 
bad  from  thai  old  puritan  in  the  tartan  plaid  there;  and  I  presume  you  are  aware 
thai  the  consequences  of  delation  will  be  a  heavy  fine  before  the  Council." 

"Good  sergeant  ! — worthy  captain  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  miser,  "I  am  sure  th<  re 
is  ii"  person  in  my  house,  to  my  knowledge,  would  give  cause  of  offence." 

" Nay,"  answered  Bothwell,  "you  shall  hear  her  give  her  testimony,  as  she  call-  it. 
herself. — You  fellow,"  (to  Cuddie,)  "  stand  back,  and  let  your  mother  speak  her  mind. 
i         he's  primed  and  loaded  again  since  her  firsl  discharge." 

"Lord!  noble  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "an  auld  wife's  tongue's  bul  a  feckless  matter 
to  mak  sic  a  fash  about  Neither  my  lather  nor  me  ever  minded  muckle  what  our 
mither  -aid." 

"Hold  your  peace,  my  lad,  whileyou  are  well."  said  Bothwell;"  I  promise  you  I  think 
you  are  dyer  than  you  would  like  to  he  supposed. — Come,  good  dame,  you  see  your  master 
will  not  believe  that  you  can  give  us  so  bright  a  testimony." 

Mause's  zeal  did  not  require  thi-  Bpur  to  set  her  again  on  lull  career. 

"Woe    to    the    compilers   and    carnal     self-seekers,"   Bhe   said,    "that    daub    over    and 

drown  their  consciences  by  complying  with  wicked  exactions,  and  giving  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  to  the  sons  of  Belial,  that  it  may  make  their  peace  with  them!     Jt  is  a 

sinful  compliance,  a  basi federacy  with  the  Enemy.    It  i>  the  evil  that  Menahemdid 

in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when  he  gave  a  thousand    talent-  to  PuL   King  of  Assyria, 

that  hi-  hand  might  he  with  him  ;  Second  Bongs,  hill,,  n  chapter,  nineteen  \  else.  Jt  is  the 
evil  deed   of   Aliah.  when  he  >,nt  money  to  Ti<_dath-lYl,-er  :    .-co  the  suanie  S,  roiid  Kings, 

ii  and  aught  And  if  it  was  accounted  a  backsliding  even  in  godly  Hezekiah,  that 
he  complied  with  Sennacherib,  giving  him  money,  and  offering  to  bear  that  which  was 
put  upon  him  (see  the  saame  Second  Bongs,  aughteen  chapter,  fourteen  and  feifteed 
s),  even  so  ii  i-  with  them  that  in  this  contumacious  and  backsliding  generation 
pays  localities  and  fees,  and  cess  and  I'm,-,  to  greedy  and  unrighteous  publicans,  and 
extortions  and  stipends  to  hireling  curates  (dumb  dogs  which  bark  not,  sleeping-,  lying 
down.  loving  to  slumber),  and  gives  gifts  to  he  helps  and  hires  to  our  oppressors 
and  destroyers.  They  are  all  like  the  casters  of  a  lot  with  them — like  the  preparing 
of  a  table  for  the  troop,  and  the  furnishing  a  drink-offering  to  the  number." 

'■There'-  ;i  lin,  sound  of  doctrine  lor  you,  Mr.  Morton  !  How  like  you  that?" 
-,iid  Bothwell;  "or  how  do  you  think  the  Council  will  like  it?  J  think  we  can  carry 
the  greatest  part  of  it  in  our  heads  without  a  kykyvine  pen  and  a  pair  of  tablets,  such 
as  you  bring  1 nventicles.     She  denies  paying  cess,  I  think,  Andrews?" 

'•  V,s,  by  G— ,"  -aid  Andrew-;  ••and  -lie  -wore  it  ua-  a  -in  to  L'ive  a  trooper  a  pot 
of  ale.  or  ask  him  to  -it  down  to  a  table." 

••  Vou    hear,"  -aid    Bothwell,    addressing    Milnw 1;    "hut    it'-  your  own  affair;" 

and  he  proffered  hack  tie-  purse  with  its  diminished  contents,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. 

Blilnwood,  whose  head  seemed  stunned  by  the  accumulation  of  hi-  misfortunes,  extended 
his  hand  mechanically  to  take  the  purse. 
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"An.-  ye  mad?" said  his  housekeeper,  in  a  whisper,  "tell  them  to  keep  it — they  mill 
keep  it  either  by  fair  means  <>r  foul,  and  it's  our  only  chance  to  make  them  quiet." 

"  I  canna  do  it,  Ailie — I  canna  do  it,"  said  Milnwood,  in  the  bitterness  of  hi-  heart. 
"Icanna  part  wi'  the  siller  I  hae  counted  sac  often  ower,  to  thae  blackguards." 

"Then  1  maun  do  it  mysell,  Milnwood,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "or  see  a'  gang  wrang 
thegither. — My  master,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  JJothwell,  "canna  think  o'  taking  back 
onything  at  the  hand  of  an  honourable  gentleman  like  you  :  he  implores  ye  to  pit  up  the 
siller,  and  be  as  kind  to  his  nephew  as  ye  can,  and  lie  favourable  in  reporting  OUT  dis- 
positions to  Government,  and  let  us  tak  nae  wrong  for  the  daft  speeches  of  an  auld  jaud," 
(here  she  turned  fiercely  upon  Mause,  to  indulge-  herself  for  the  effort  which  it  cos!  her 
to  assume  a  mild  demeanour  to  the  soldiers.)  "  a  daft  auld  whig  randy,  that  ne'er  was  in 
the  house  (foul  fa'  her  !)  till  yesterday  afternoon,  and  that  sail  ne'er  cross  the  door-stane 
again,  an  ancs  I  had  her  out  o't." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  whispered  Cuddie  to  his  parent,  "  e'en  sae  !  I  ken'd  we  wad  be  put  to  our 
travels  again,  whene'er  ye  suld  get  three  words  spoken  to  an  end.  I  was  sure  that  wad 
be  the  upshot  o't,  mither." 

"Whisht,  my  bairn,"  said  she,  "and  dinna  murmur  at  the  cross — Cross  their  door- 
stane  !  weel  I  wot  I'll  ne'er  cross  their  door-stane.  There's  nae  mark  on  their  threshold 
for  a  signal  that  the  destroying  angel  should  pass  by.  They'll  get  a  back-cast  o'his  hand 
yet,  that  think  sae  muckle  o'  the  creature  and  sae  little  o'  the  Creator — sae  muekle  o' 
warld's  gear  and  sae  little  o'  a  broken  covenant — sae  muekle  about  thae  wheen  pieces  o' 
yellow  muck,  and  sae  little  about  the  pure  gold  o'  the  Scripture — sae  muekle  about  their 
ain  friend  and  kinsman,  and  sae  little  about  the  elect,  that  are  tried  wi'  hornings, 
harassings,  huntings,  searchings,  chasings,  catching.*,  imprisonments,  torturings,  ba- 
nishments, headings,  hangings,  dismemberings,  and  quarterings  quick,  forby  the  hundreds 
forced  from  their  ain  habitations  to  the  deserts,  mountains,  muirs,  mosses,  moss-flows, 
and  peat-hags,  there  to  hear  the  word  like  bread  eaten  in  secret." 

"She's  at  the  Covenant  now,  sergeant;  shall  we  not  have  her  away?"  said  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

"  You  be  d—  d  ! "  said  Bothwell,  aside  to  him  ;  "  cannot  you  see  she's  better  where  she 
is,  so  long  as  there  is  a  respectable,  sponsible,  money-broking  heritor,  like  Mr.  Morton  of 
Milnwood,  who  has  the  means  of  atoning  her  trespasses?  Let  the  old  mother  fly  to  raise 
another  brood — she's  too  tough  to  be  made  anything  of  herself. — Here,"  he  cried,  "one 
other  round  to  Milnwood  and  his  roof-tree,  and  to  our  next  merry  meeting  with  him  ! — 
which  I  think  will  not  be  far  distant,  if  he  keeps  such  a  fanatical  family." 

He  then  ordered  the.  party  to  take  their  horses,  and  pressed  the  best  in  Milnwood's 
stable  into  the  king's  service  to  carry  the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  weeping  eyes, 
made  up  a  small  parcel  of  necessaries  for  Henry's  compelled  journey,  and  as  she  bustled 
about,  took  an  opportunity,  unseen  by  the  party,  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Bothwell  and  his  troopers,  in  other  respects,  kept  their  promise,  and  were  cm  il. 
Thej'  did  not  bind  their  prisoner,  but  contented  themselves  with  leading  his  horse  between 
a  fill'  of  men.  They  then  mounted,  and  marched  off  with  much  mirth  and  laughter  among 
themselves,  leaving  the  Milnwood  family  in  great  confusion.  The  old  Laird  himself, 
overpowered  by  the  loss  of  his  nephew,  and  the  unavailing  outlay  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but  rock  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
great  leathern  easy-chair,  repeating  the  same  lamentation,  of  "Ruined  on  a'  .side-! 
ruined  on  a'  sides  ! — harried  and  undone!  harried  and  undone  ! — body  and  glides  !  body 
and  glides  !" 

Mrs.  Alison  Wilson's  grief  was  partly  indulged  and  partly  relieved  by  the  torrent  of 
invectives  with  which  she  accompanied  Mause  and  Cuddie's  expulsion  from  Milnwood. 

"  111  luck  be  in  the  graning  corse  o'  thee  ! — the  prettiest  lad  in  Clydesdale  this  day 
maun  be  a  sufferer,  and  a'  for  you  and  your  daft  whiggery  !  " 
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"Glue  waV  replied  Man-.-;  ■•  I  trow  ye  are  yet  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  and  in  the  gall  of 
iniquity,  to  grudge  your  bonniest  and  best  in  the  cause  of  Him  that  gave  ye  a'  ye  hue — 1 
promise  I  hae  dune  as  muckle  for  Mr.  Bfarrj  as  I  wad  do  for  my  ain  ;  for  if  Cuddie  was 
found  worthy  to  bear  testimony  in  the  Grassmarket" 

"And  t  In  re's  gude  hope  o't,"  said  Alison,  "unless  you  and  he  change  j -  coursi 

« — Ami  if,"  continued  Mause,  disregarding  the  interruption,  "the  bloody  Doegs  and 
the  flattering  Zephites  were  to  seek  to  ensnare  me  with  a  proffer  of  his  remission  upon 
sinful  compliances,  1  wad  persevere,  natheless,  in  lifting  my  testimony  against  popery, 
prelacy,  antinomianism,  erastianism,  lapsarianism,  sublapsarianism,  and  the  sins  and 
snares  of  the  times — I  wad  cry  as  a  woman  in  labour  against  the  black  Indulgence, 
that  has  been  a  Btumbling-block  to  professors — I  wad  uplift  my  voice  as  a  powerful 
preacher." 

•■  Bout  tout,  mither,"  cried  Cuddie,  interfering  and  dragging  her  off  forcibly,  "dinna 
deave  the  gentlewoman  wi'your  testimony  !  ye  hae  preached  eneugh  for  sax  days.  Ye 
preached  us  out  o'  our  canny  free-house  and  gude  kale-yard,  and  out  o'  this  new  city  o' 
refuge  afore  our  hinder  end  was  wee]  halted  in  it ;  ami  ye  lia«'  |>ivaehcd  Mr.  Harry  awa 
to  the  prison  ;  and  ye  hae  preached  twenty  punds  out  o'  the  Laird's  pocket  that  he  likes 
as  ill  tni|iiii  wi';  and  sae  ye  may  haud  sae  for  ae  wee  while,  without  preaching  me  up  a 
ladder  and  down  a  tow.  Sae,  come  awa,  come  awa;  the  family  hae  had  enough  o'  your 
testimony  to  mind  it  for  ae  while." 

go  Baying  he  dragged  off  Mause,  the  words  "  Testimony — Covenant — malignants — 
indulgence,"  still  thrilling  upon  her  tongue,  to  make  preparations  for  instantly  renewing 
their  travels  in  quest  of  an  asylum. 

"Hl-far'd  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk  that  she  is  !"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
saw  them  depart,  "  to  set  up  to  !"•  sae  muckle  bi  Iter  than  ither  folk,  the  auld  besom,  and 
to  bring  sae  muckle  distress  on  a  douce  quirt  family  !     If  it  hadna  been  that  I  am  mail- 

than  half  a   ^'i  ntlewoinan  In    my  Station,  1  wad  hae  tried  my  ten  nails  in   the  wizrii'd  hide 

•  ■'  her '. " 
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I  am  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 
When  welcoming  tile  French  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

BURKS. 


&j^^r\*7"^ir-  ON'T  be  too  much  east  down,"  said  Sergeant  Bothwell  to  his  prisoner, 
J^g6*P***>r*f  t  as  they  journeyed  on  towards  the  head-quarters;  "you  are  a  smart 
(wfrlfc,-eS>  V  «a  v'  Pretty  ^ai''  an<^  AVC'l  connected  ;  the  worst  that  will  happen  will  be 
^-wl-'fT  strapping  up  for  it,  and  that  is  many  an  honest  fellow's  lot.  I  tell  you 
l^f^'^fyi  C  fairly  your  life's  within  the  compass  of  the  law,  unless  you  make  sub- 
vtJ' j '—o; \ZJl  mission,  and  get  off  by  a  round  fine  upon  your  uncle's  estate;  he  can- 
well  afford  it." 

"  That  vexes  me  more  than  the  rest,''  said   Henry.      "He  parts  with  his  money  with 
regri  t  ;  and  as  he  had  no  concern  whatever  with  my  having  given  this  person  shelter  for 
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a  night,  1  wish  t"  Heaven,  if  I  escape  :i  capital  punishment,  that  the  penalty  may  be  of 
a  kind  I  could  bear  in  my  own  person." 

■•  Why,  perhaps,"  said  BothweU,  "they  will  propose  to  you  to  go  into  one  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  thai  are  serving  abroad,  [t'a  no  bad  line  of  service  :  if  your  friends  arc 
active,  and  there  are  any  knocks  n< >in--  you  may  soon  gel  a  commission." 

•■  1  am  by  no  mean-  sure,"  answered  .Morion,  "that  such  a  sentence  is  not  the  best 
thing  thai  can  happen  to  me." 

••  Why,  then,  you  are  no  real  whig  after  all ':"  said  the  sergeant. 

■•  1  have  hitherto  meddled  with  no  party  in  the  state,"  said  Henry,  "hul  hat  n  attained 
quietly  at  home-;  and  sometimes  I  have  bad  serious  thoughts  of  joining  one  of  our 
foreign  regiments." 

"  Have  you  ?' replied  BothweU;  •■why,  1  honour  you  for  it:  1  have  served  in  the 
Scotch  French  guards  myself  many  a  long  day;  it'-  the  place  tor  learning  discipline, 
d — n  me.  They  never  mind  what  you  do  when  you  arc  off  duty;  bul  miss  you  the  roll- 
call,  and  see  how  they'll  arrange  you — I) — n  me,  it'  old  Captain  Montgomery  didn't  make 
me  mount  guard  upon  the  arsenal  in  my  steel-back  and  breast,  plate-sleeves,  and  head- 
piece, for  six  hours  at  once,  under  bo  burning  a  sun,  that  gad  I  was  baked  like  a  turtle 
;it  Port  Etoyale.  I  swore  never  to  miss  answering  to  Francis  Stewart  again,  though  I 
should  leave  my  hand  of  cards  upon  the  drum-head — Ah!  discipline  is  a  capital  thing." 

■■  In  other  respects  you  liked  the  service  ':"  said  .Morton. 

••  Par  excell  nee,"  said  BothweU  \  "women,  wine,  and  wassail,  all  to  be  had  for  little 
but  the  asking  ;  and  if  you  find  it  in  your  conscience  to  let  a  fat  pries!  think  he  has  some 
chance  to  com . -rt  you.  gad  he'll  help  you  to  these  comforts  himself,  jusl  to  gain  a  little 
ground  in  your  good  affection.     Where  will  you  find  a  crop-eared  whig  parson  will  l>e 

BO  ci\  il  ?" 

•■  Why,  nowhere,  I  agree  with  you."  said  Henry.     "lsut  what  was  your  chief  duty?" 

"To  guard  the  Bang's  person,"  said   BothweU,   "to  look  after  the  safety  of  Louis  le 

Grand,  my  boy,  and  now  and  then  to  take  a  turn  among  the  Huguenots (protestants,  that 

And  there  we  had  fine  scope  ;  it  brought  my  hand  pretty  well  in  for  the  service  in 

this  country.     But,  come,  as  you  are  to  be  a  ion  camerado,  a<  the  Spaniards  say,  1  must 

ou  in  cash  with  some  of  your  old  uncle's  broad-pieces.     This  is  cutter's  law  ;  we 

must  not  see  a  pretty  fellow  want,  if  we  have  cash  ourselvt  -." 

Thus  speaking,  he  puUed  out  his  purse,  took  out  some  of  the  contents,  and  offered 
them  to  Henry  with. mt  counting  them.  Young  .Morton  declined  the  favour  ;  and,  not 
judging  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  sergeant,  notwithstanding  hi-  apparent  generosity,  that 
he  was  actually  in  possession  of  some  money,  he  assured  him  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply  from  bis  uncle. 

••  Well." -aid  BothweU,  "in  that  case  these  yeUovi  rascals  must  serve  to  ballast  my 
purse  a  little  longer.  1  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to  quit  the  tavern  (unless  ordered 
on  duty)  while  ni_\  purse  i-  so  weighty  that  I  can  chuck  it  over  the  sign-post.*     When 

it   i-  BO  light  that  the  wind  blows  it  hack,  then,  hoot   and   .-addle, — we   mu-t  fall  on   some 

way  of  replenishing. — But  what  tower  i-  that  before  us,  rising  so  high  upon  the  steep 

bank,  out  of  the  woods  that   -urround  it  on  every  side  F  ' 

■■It   i- the  tower  of  TuUietudlem,"  said  oi f  the   Boldiers.     "Old   Lady  Margaret 

BeUenden  lives  there,  she's  one  of  the  best  affected  women  in  the  country,  and  one 
that's  a  soldier's  friend.  When  I  was  hurt  by  one  of  the  d — d  whig  dogs  that  -hot  at 
me  from  behind  a  fauld-dike,  I  lay  a  month  there,  and  would  stand  such  another  wound 
to  be  in  as  good  quarters  again." 

•  A  Highland  laird,  whoea  peenllaritiea  live  still  in  the  recollection  nf  hi»  countrymen,  used  to 
l  r  gate,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Canongatc,  over  v.  1 

ndenarch.    Spade  being  Own  the  general  currency,  hi  puree  orer  the 

heavy  enough  to  be. thrown  over,  he  contin  ©lie;  when itwaa  too  ught  it 

i  return  to  the  H  H       often  would  he  hare  r  etrperiment  at  Tempi 
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"If  that  be  the  case,''  said  Bothwell,  "  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  her  as  we  pass,  and 
request  some  refre  hmenf  for  men  and  horses  :  I  am  as  thirsty  already  as  if  I  bad  drunk 
nothing  at  Milnwood.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  in  these  times,"  he  continued,  addri 
himself  to  Henry,  "that  the  King's  soldier  cannot  pass  a  house  without  getting  a  re- 
freshment In  such  houses  as  Tillic — what  d'ye  call  it  ?  you  are  served  for  love  :  in  the 
houses  of  the  avowed  fanatics  yon  help  yourself  by  force  ;  and  among  the  moderate 
presbyterians  aid  oiler  suspicious  persons,  you  are  well  treated  from  fear;  so  your  thirst 
is  always  quenched  on  some  terms  or  other." 

"And  you  propose,"  said  Henry,  anxiously,  "  to  go  upon  that  errand  up  to  the  tower 
yonder  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Both-well.  "How  should  I  be  able  to  report  favourably 
to  my  officers  of  the  worthy  lady's  sound  principles,  unless  I  know  the  taste  of  her  sack, 
for  sack  she  will  produce — that  I  take  for  granted  ;  it  is  the  favourable  consoler  of  your 
old  dowager  of  quality,  as  small  claret  is  the  potation  of  your  country  laird." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "if  you  are  determined  to  go  there,  do  not 
mention  my  name,  or  expose  me  to  a  family  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Let  me  be 
muffled  up  for  the  time  in  one  of  your  soldier's  cloaks,  and  only  mention  me  generally  as 
a  prisoner  under  your  charge." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bothwell  ;  "  I  promised  to  use  you  civilly,  and  I  scorn  to 
break  my  word. — Here,  Andrews,  wrap  a  cloak  round  the  prisoner,  and  do  not  mention 
his  name,  nor  where  we  caught  him,  unless  you  would  have  a  trot  on  a  horse  of  wood."* 

They  were  at  this  moment  at  an  arched  gateway,  battlemented  and  flanked  with  turrets, 
one  whereof  was  totally  ruinous,  excepting  the  lower  story,  which  served  as  a  cow-house 
to  the  peasant  whose  family  inhabited  the  turret  that  remained  entire.  The  gate  had 
been  broken  down  by  Monk's  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  had  never  been  replao  •  !. 
therefore  presented  no  ob.-tacde  to  Bothwell  and  his  party.  The  avenue,  very  steep  and 
narrow,  and  causewayed  with  large  round  stones,  ascended  the  side  of  the  precipitous 
bank  in  an  oblique  and  zigzag  course,  now  showing  now  hiding  a  view  of  the  Tower  and 
its  exterior  bulwarks,  which  seemed  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  above  their  heads.  The 
fragments  of  Gothic  defences  which  it  exhibited  were  upon  such  a  scale  of  strength,  as 
induced  Bothwell  to  exclaim,  "It's  well  this  place  is  in  honest  and  loyal  hands.  Egad, 
if  the  enemy  had  it,  a  dozen  of  old  whigamore  wives  with  their  distaffs  might  keep  it 
against  a  troop  of  dragoons,  at  least  if  they  had  half  the  spunk  of  the  old  girl  we  left  at 
Milnwood.  Upon  my  life,"  he  continued,  as  they  came  in  front  of  the  large  double 
tower  and  its  surrounding  defences  and  flankers,  "it  is  a  superb  place,  founded,  .-ays  the 
worn  inscription  over  the  gate — unless  the  remnant  of  my  Latin  has  given  me  the  slip  — 
by  Sir  Ralph  de  Bellenden  in  1350 — a  respectable  antiquity.      I  must  greet  the  old  lady 

*  The  punishment  of  riding  the  wooden  mare  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  long  after,  one  of  the  various  and  cruel  modes 
of  enforcing  military  discipline.  In  front  of  the  old  guard-house  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  horse  of  this  kind 
was  placed,  on  which  now  and  then,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  a  veteran  might  be  seen  mounted,  with  a  firelock  tied  to  each 
foot,  atoning  for  some  small  offence. 

There  is  a  singular  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (son  of  Queen  Anne),  from  his 
birth  to  his  ninth  year,  in  which  Jenkin  Lewis,  an  honest  Welshman  in  attendance  on  the  royal  infant's  person,  is  pleased  to 
record  that  his  Royal  Highness  laughed,  cried,  crow'd.  and  said  Gig  and  Di/,  very  like  a  babe  of  plebeian  descent.  He  had  also 
a  premature  taste  for  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  show  of  war,  and  had  a  corps  of  twenty-two  boys,  arrayed  with  paper  caps 
and  wooden  swords.  For  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  this  juvenile  corps,  awooden  horse  was  established  in  the  Presence 
chamber,  and  was  sometimes  employed  in  the  punishment  of  offences  not  strictly  military.  Hughes,  the  Duke's  tailor,  having 
made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  which  were  too  tight,  was  appointed,  in  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  young  prince,  to  be 
placed  on  this  penal  steed.  The  man  of  Temnants,  by  dint  of  supplication  and  mediation,  escaped  from  the  penance,  which 
was  likely  to  equal  the  inconveniences  of  his  brother  artist's  equestrian  trip  to  Brentford.  But  an  attendant  named  Wcatherlv, 
who  had  presumed  to  bring  the  young  prince  a  toy  (after  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  them,)  was  actually  mounted  on  the 
wooden  horse  without  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  while  he  was  plied  by  four  servants  of  the  household  with  syringes 
and  squirts,  till  he  had  a  thorough  wetting.  "  He  was  a  waggish  fellow,"  says  lewis,  "and  would  not  lose  anything  for  the 
joke's  sake  when  he  was  putting  his  tricks  upon  others,  so  he  was  obliged  to  submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inflicted  upon  him, 
being  at  our  mercy  to  play  him  off  will,  which  we  did  accordingly."  Amid  much  such  nonsense,  Lewis's  bonk  shows  that 
this  poor  child,  the  heir  of  the  British  monarchy,  who  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  was  in  truth,  of  promising  parts, 
and  of  a  good  disposition.  The  volume,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  an  Svo.  published  in  1 7 St*,  the  editor  being  Dr.  Philip  I 
of  Oxford. 
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with  due  honour,  though  ii  should  pul  me  to  the  labour  of  recalling  some  of  the  i 

pliments  thai  1  used  i"  dabble  in  when  I  was  wont  to  keep  thai  sorl  of  company." 

A-  be  1 1 1 » i  —  communed  with  himself,  the  butler,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  soldiers fr 

an  arrow-slit  in  the  wall,  announced  to  his  lady,  thai  a  commanded  party  of  dragoons, 
•  ii-,  a-  he  thought,  Life-Guardsmen,  waited  al  tin-  gate  with  a  prisoner  under  their  charge. 

"lam  certain,"  said  Gudyill,  "anil  positive,  that  the  sixth  man  i-  a  prisoner  :  tin'  his 
i-   l.il.  ami  the   two  dragoons  that   are  before  have   their  carbines  oul    of  their 
budgets,  ami  rested  upon  their  thighs.      It  was  aye  the  way  we  guarded  prisoners  iii  the 
days  of  the  great  Marquis." 

••  Bang's  soldiers  ':"  said  the  lady  :  "probably  in  want  of  refreshment.  Go,  Gudyill, 
make  them  welcome,  and  let  them  be  accommodated  with  what  provision  and  forage  the 
Tower  can  afford.  And  May.  tell  my  gentlewoman  to  bring  my  black  scarf  and  manteau. 
1  will  lt' '  down  myseli  ti>  receive  them  ;  one  cannot  show  the  King's  Life-Guards  too 
much  respect  in  times  when  they  are  doing  so  much  for  royal  authority.  And  d'ye  hear, 
Gudyill,  let  Jenny  Dennison  >li j>  on  her  pearlings  to  walk  before  me  niece  and  me,  ami 
the  three  women  to  walk  behind;  and  bid  my  niece  attend  me  instantly." 

Fully  accoutred,  and  attended  according  to  her  directions,  Lady  Margaret  now  sailed 
out  into  the  court-yard  of  her  town- with  great  courtesy  and  dignity.  Sergeant  Both- 
well  saluted  the  grave  and  reverend  lady  of  the  manor  with  an  assurance  which  had 
something  of  the  light  and  careless  address  of  the  dissipated  men  of  fashion  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  and  did  not  at  all  savour  of  the  awkward  or  rude  manners  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  dragoons.  His  language,  as  well  as  his  manners,  seemed  also  to 
be  refined  for  the  time  and  occasion  ;  though  the  truth  was,  that,  in  the  fluctuations  of 
an  adventurous  and  profligate  life,  Bothwell  had  sometimes  kept  company  much  better 
suited  to  his  ancestry  than  to  his  present  situation  of  life.  To  the  lady's  request  to  know 
whether  she  could  be  of  service  to  them,  he  answered,  with  a  suitable   how,  "That  as 

they  had  to  march  some  miles  farther  that  night,  they  would  be  much  accommodated    by 

permissii  n  to  rest  their  horses  for  an  hour  before  continuing  their  journey." 

••  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  answered  Lady  Margaret;  "and  [  trust  that  my  people 

will  see  that  neither  horse  nor  men  want  suitable  refreshment." 

■•  We  are  well  aware,  madam,"  continued   Bothwell,  "that  such  has  always  been  the 

reception,  within  tin-  walls  of  Tillietudlem.  of  those  who  served  the  King." 

•■  We  have  Btudied  to  discharge  our  duty  faithfully  and  loyally  on  all  occasions,  sir," 
answered  Lady  Margaret,  pleased  with  tin-  compliment,  '-both  to  our  monarchs  and  to 
their  followers,  particularly  to  their  faithful  soldiers.  It  is  not  long  ago,  ami  it  probably 
ha-  not  escaped  the  recollection  of  hi-  sacred  Majesty  now  on  the  throne,  since  he  him- 
self honoured  my  poor  house  with  hi-  presence,  and  breakfasted  in  a  room  in  this  castle, 
.Mr.  Sergeant,  which  my  waiting-gentlewoman  -hall  -how  you  :  we  still  call  it  the  King's 
t i." 

Bothwell  had  I  ■;.  this  time  dismounted  his  party,  and  committed  the  horses  to  the 
charge  of  one  file,  and  the  prisoner  to  that  of  another  ;  so  that  he  himself  was  at  liberty 
to  continue  the  conversation  which  the  ladj  had  so  condescendingly  opened. 

"  si •  tli<   King,  my  master,  had  the  honour  to  experience  your  hospitality,  I  cannot 

ler  that  it  is  extended  to  those  that  serve  him,  and  whose  principal  merit  is  doing  it 

with  fidelity.      And  yet   I  have  a  nearer  relation  to  his  Majesty  than  this  coarse    red  coat 

would  seem  to  indicate." 

■■  Indeed,  air?  Probably,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  you  have  belonged  to  his  household  ?" 

"Not  exactly,  madam,  to  hi-  household,  but  rather  to  hi-  house ;    a  connexion  through 

which  I  may  claim  kindred  with  mo-t  of  the  be-t   Families  in  Scotland,  not.   I  believe, 
exclusive  of  that  of  Tillietudlem." 

••  Sir  !"  .-aid  tin'  old   lady,  drawing  herself  up  with   dignity   at   hearing  what   shi - 

Ceived  an  impertinent  jest  :   -•  I  do  not  understand  vim," 
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"  It's  lint  a  foolish  subject  for  one  in  my  situation  to  talk  of,  madam,"  answered  the 
trooper  ;  "but  you  must  have  heard  of  the  history  and  misfortunes  of  my  grandfather 
Francis  Stewart,  to  whom  James  1..  bis  cousin-german,  gave  the  title  <>t'  Bothwell,  as  my 
comrades  give  me  the  nickname.  It  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  more  advantageous  toliim 
than  it  is  to  me." 

"Indued  '■"  said  Lady  Margaret,  with  much  sympathy  and  surprise  ;  "I  have  indeed 
always  understood  that  the  grandson  of  the  last  Earl  was  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
but  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  him  so  low  in  the  service.  With  such  con- 
nexions, what  ill  fortune  could  have  reduced  you" 

"  Nothing  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Bothwell,  inter- 
rupting and  anticipating  the  question.  "I  have  had  my  moments  of  good  luck  like  my 
neighbours — have  drunk  my  bottle  with  Rochester,  thrown  a  merry  main  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  fought  at  Tangiers  side  by  side  with  Sheffield.  But  my  luck  never  lasted  ; 
I  could  not  make  useful  friends  out  of  my  jolly  companions — Pi  rhaps  I  was  nut  suf- 
ficiently aware,"  he  continued,  with  some  bitterness,  '-how  much  the  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  Stewarts  was  honoured  by  being  admitted  into  the  convivialities  of  YVihuot  and 
Villiers." 

"  But  your  Scottish  friends,  Mr.  Stewart — your  relations  here,  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful  ?" 

"Why,  ay,  my  lady,"  replied  the  sergeant;  "I  believe  some  of  them  might  have 
made  me  their  gamekeeper,  for  I  am  a  tolerable  shot — some  of  them  would  have  enter- 
tained me  as  their  bravo,  for  I  can  use  my  sword  well — and  here  and  there  was  one,  who, 
when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  would  have  made  me  his  companion,  since  I  can 
drink  my  three  bottles  of  wine.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — between  service  and 
service  among  my  kinsmen,  I  prefer  that  of  my  cousin  Charles  as  the  most  creditable  of 
them  all,  although  the  pay  is  but  poor,  and  the  livery  far  from  splendid." 

"  It  is  a  shame  !  it  is  a  burning  scandal !"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  Why  do  you  not 
apply  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  ?  he  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  scion  of  his 
august  family" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  interrupted  the  sergeant  ;  "  I  am  but  a  blunt  soldier, 
and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say,  his  most  sacred  Majesty  is  more  busy  in 
grafting  scions  of  his  own,  than  with  nourishing  those  which  were  planted  by  his 
grandfather's  grandfather." 

"Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "one  thing  you  must  promise  me — remain 
at  Tillietudlem  to-night ;  to-morrow  I  expect  your  commanding-officer,  the  gallant 
Claverhouse,  to  whom  king  and  country  are  so  much  obliged  for  his  exertions  against 
those  who  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
your  speedy  promotion  ;  and  I  am  certain  he  feels  too  much,  both  what  is  due  to  the 
blood  which  is  in  your  veins,  and  to  the  request  of  a  lady  so  highly  distinguished  as 
myself  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  not  to  make  better  provision  for  you  than  you  have 
yet  received." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  ladyship,  and  I  certainly  will  remain  here  with  my 
prisoner,  since  you  request  it,  especially  as  it  will  be  the  earliest  way  of  presenting  him 
to  Colonel  Grahame,  and  obtaining  his  ultimate  orders  about  the  young  spark." 

"  Who  is  your  prisoner,  pray  you  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  A  young  fellow  of  rather  the  better  class  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  has  been  so  in- 
cautious as  to  give  countenance  to  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  primate,  and  to  facilitate 
the  dog's  escape." 

"O,  fie  upon  him!"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "I  am  but  too  apt  to  forgive  the  injuries  I 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  these  rogues,  though  some  of  them.  Mr.  Stewart,  are  of  a 
kind  not  like  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  those  who  would  abet  the  perpetrators  of  so  cruel  and 
deliberate  a  homicide  on  a  single  man,  an  old  man,  and  a  man  of  the  Archbishop's  sacred 
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profession — O  fie  upon  him  !  If  you  wish  to  make  him  secure,  with  little  trouble  to  your 
people,  I  will  cause  Harrison,  or  Gudyill,  look  for  tin-  key  of  our  pit,  or  principal  dim- 
It  has  not  I M  open  since  the  week  after  the  victorj  of  Kilsythe,  when  my  i r 

Sir  Arthur  Bellenden  put  twenty  whigs  into  it:  but   it   i-  aol   tunic  than  two  stories 
ili  ground,  so  it   cannot  be  unwholesome,  especially  as  1  rather  believe  there  is 
somewhere  an  opening  to  tin-  outer  air." 

■■  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  tin  at  ;  "I  dare  say  the  dungeon  i-  a 

most  admirable  one  ;  but  I  have  promised  to  he  civil  to  tin-  lad,  and  1  will  take  care  he 
N  watched  so  a-  to  render  escape  impossible.     I'll  Bet  those  to  look  after  him  shall 
him  as  last  as  it'  hie  1'  gs  were  in  tin  boots,  or  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins." 

••  Well,  Mi-.  Stewart,"  rejoined  tin-  lady,  -you  best  know  your  own  duty.  1  heartily 
wish  you  good  evening,  and  commit  you  to  the  care  of  my  steward,  Harrison.  1  would 
ask  you  to  keep  ourselves  company,  hut  a — a — a — " 

••  t ).  madam,  it  requires  no  apology;  1  am   sensible   the   coarse  red  coat  of  King 
Charles    II.   does  and  ought  to  annihilate   the  privileges  of  the   red  blood  of   King 
V." 

■•  Not  with  mi',  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Stewart  ;  you  do  me  injustice  if  you  think  so. 
I  will  Bpeak  tn  your  officer  to-morrow  ;  and  1  trust  you  shall  soon  find 3  ourself  in  a  rank 
where  there  shall  be  uo  anomalies  to  i»-  reconciled." 

••  1  believe,  madam,"  said  Bothwell,  "your  goodness  will  find  itself  deceived  ;  hut  1 
am  obliged  to  you  for  pour  intention,  and,  at  all  events,  1  will  have  a  merry  night  with 
Mr.  Harrison." 

Lady  Margaret  took  a  ceremonious  leave,  with  all  the  resj t  which  -he  owed  to  royal 

blood,  even  when  flowing  in  the  vein-  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Life-Guards  ;  again  assuring 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  whatever  was  in  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  was  heartily  at  his  service 
and  that  of  his  attendants. 

Sergeant    Bothwell  did  not  fail  to  take  the  lady  at    her  word,    and    readily  forgot    the 

height  from  which  his  family  had  descended,  in  a  joyous  carousal,  during  which    Mr. 

Harrison  exerted  himself  to  produce  tin-  best  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  to  excite,  his  guest 

merry,  by  that  seducing  example  which,  in  matters  of  conviviality,  goes  farther 

than  precept.      I  Md  Gudyill  associated  himself  with  a  party  so  much    to  his   ta-te.  pretty 

much  as  Davy,  in  tin  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  mingles  in  the  revels  of  has 
master,  Justice  shallow.     lie  ran  down  to  the  cellar  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  to 

ransack  some  privati  lb,  known,  a-  In-    hoa-ted,  only  to  himself,  and  which    never 

either  had,  or  should,  during  hi-  superintendence,  render  forth  a  bottle  of  its  contents  to- 

any  one  hut  a  real  king's  friend. 

••  Winn  the  Duke  dined  here,"  -aid  the  butler,  Beating  himself  at  a  distance  from  the 
table,  being  somewhat  overawed  by  Bothwell's  genealogy,  hut  yet  hitching  his -eat  half  a 
yard  nearer  at  ex  cry  clause  of  his  speech,  my  leddy  was  importunate  to  have  a  bottli  ol 
that  burgundy," — (here  he  advanced  his  -eat  a  little;)  "but  I  dinna  ken  how   it  was, 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  misdoubted  hiin.  I  jaloused  him,  sir,  no  to  he  the-  friend  to  government 
he  pretend-:  the  family  are  not  to  lippen  to.  That  auld  Duke  James  lost  his  heart 
before  he  lost  hi-  head:   and  tie-  Worcester  man  was  hut   wersh  pan-itch,  neither  gnde    to 

try,  hoil.  n.  ir  -up  i-iuld."     (With  this  witty  observation,  he  completed  his  first   parallel. 

and    commenced   a   zigzag,  alter    the    manner  of  an    experienced    engineer,    in    order    to 

continue  his  approaches  to  the  table.)  "Sae,sir,  the  faster  my  leddy  cried 'Burgundy 
to  hi-  Grace,  the  auld  Burgundy — tin-  choice  Burgundy — the  Burgundy  that  ca ower 

in    the   Thirty-nine' — tie-    mair  did  I   -ay  to  mysell,   Dei]  a  drap    gangs    down   his    hause 

unless  [was  mair  sensible  o'his  principles;  -a<-k  and  claret  may  serve  him.  Na,  na, 
gentlemen,  as  lang  as  I  hae  the  trust  o'  butler  in  this  house  o'  Tillietudlem,  I'll  tak  it 
upon  me  to  Bee  that  na.-  disloyal  or  doubtfu'  person  i-  the  better  o'  our  binns.     But  when 

I  can    find  a  true   friend  to   the  king  and  hi-  eau-e,  and  a  moderate   episcopacy — wl.<  D    I 
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find  a  man,  as  I  say,  tliat  will  stand  by  church  and  crown  ;is  T  did  mysell  in  my  master's 
life,  and  all  through  Montrose's  time,  I  think  there's  naething  in  the  cellar  ower  gude  to 
be  spared  onhim." 

By  this  time  he  had  completed  a  lodgment  in  the  body  of  the  place,  or,  in  other  words, 
advanced  bis  seal  close  to  the  table. 

'•  And  now,  Mr.  Francis  Stewart  of  Bothweli,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your  gude 
health,  and  a  commission  t'ye,  and  much  hick  may  ye  have  in  raking  this  country  clear  <>' 
whigs  and  roundheads,  fanatics  and  Covenanters." 

Bothwell,  who,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  long  ceased  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
point  of  society,  which  he  regulated  more  by  his  convenience  and  station  in  life  than 
his  ancestry,  readily  answered  the  butler's  pledge,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time, 
the  excellence  of  the  wine;  and  Mr.  Gudyill,  thus  adopted  a  regular  member  of  the 
company,  continued  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  mirth  until  an  early  hour  in  the 
next  morning. 


- 


Did  I  bul  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  tlii-  imootb  surface  of  ■  lummer  lea, 
And  woul  I  end  make  thi 

When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar! 

Prior. 


(Of  IIII.K    Lady    Margaret    held,    with   the    high-descended    sergeant    of 

J^JfP' ifljp  ^tP  drag i-,  the  conference  which  we  have  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages, 

\  \'-\fc>\-  &  '  her  grand-daughter,  partaking  in  a  less  degree  her  ladyship's  enthusiasm 

l    tor  all  wlio  were  sprung  of  the  blood-royal,  <li'l  not  honour  Sergeant 

k /»  Bothwell  with  more  attention  than  a  single  glance,  which  showed  her  a 


**  tall   powerful   pen ind  a  set  of  hardy  weather-beaten   features,   t" 
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which  pride  and  dissipation  had  given  an  air  where  discontent  mingled  with  the  reckless 
gaiety  of  desperation.  The  other  soldiers  offered  >till  li  ss  in  detach  her  ponsideration  ; 
Imt  from  the  prisoner,  muffled  ami  disguised  a-  hi  he  found  it  impossible  to  with- 

draw her  eyes.  Set  she  blamed  herself  for  indulging  a  curiosity  which  seemed  obviouslj 
tn  give  pain  t"  him  who  "a-  it-  object 

••  1  u  i.-h,"  -If  -till  tn  Jenny  1  lennison,  w  ho  was  tin-  immediate  attendant  mi  her  person, 
"  I  wish  we  knew  who  that  p •  fellow  is." 
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"  I  was  just  thinking  sae  mysellj  Miss  Edith,"  said  the  waiting-woman  ;  "  but  it  cannn 
be  Cuddie  Headrigg,  because  he's  taller  and  no  sae  stout." 

"  Set,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "it  may  be  some  poor  neighbour,  for  whom  we 
might  have  cause  to  interest  ourselves." 

"  1  can  snnc  learn  wha  be  is,"  said  the  enterprising  Jenny,  "  if  the  sodgers  were  anea 
settled  and  at  leisure,  for  I  ken  ane  o'  them  very  w.eel — the  best-looking  and  the  youngest 
o'  them." 

"  I  think  you  know  all  the  idle  young  fellows  about  the  country,"  answered  her 
mistress. 

"  Na,  Miss  Edith,  I  am  no  sae  free  o'  my  acquaintance  as  that,"  answered  the  fille-de- 
ehambre.  "  To  be  sure  folk  carina  help  kenning  the  folk  by  bead-marl:  that  they  see  aye 
glowering  and  looking  at  them  at  kirk  and  market  ;  but  I  ken  few  lads  to  speak  to  unless 
it  be  them  o'  the  family,  and  the  three  Steinsons,  and  Tain  Rand,  and  the  young  miller, 
and  the  five  Howisons  in  Nethersheils,  and  lang  Tain  Gilry,  and" 

"  Pray  cut  short  a  list  of  exceptions  which  threatens  to  be  along  one,  and  tell  me  how 
you  come  to  know  this  young  soldier,"  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Edith,  it's  Tam  Halliday — Trooper  Tarn,  as  they  ca'  him, — that  was 
wounded  by  the  hill-folk  at  the  conventicle  at  Outer-side  Muir,  and  lay  here  while  he 
was  under  cure.  I  can  ask  him  onything,  and  Tain  will  no  refuse  to  answer  me,  I'll  be 
caution  for  him." 

"  Try,  then,"  said  Miss  Edith,  "if  you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  the  name 
of  his  prisoner,  and  come  to  my  room  and  tell  me  what  he  says." 

Jenny  Dennison  proceeded  on  her  errand,  but  soon  returned  with  such  a  face  of 
surprise  and  dismay  as  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Edith,  anxiously  ;  "  does  it  prove  to  be  Cuddie,  after  all, 
poor  fellow  ?  " 

"Cuddie,  Miss  Edith?  Na!  na !  it's  nae  Cuddie,"  blubbered  out  the  faithful 
fille-de-chamhre,  sensible  of  the  pain  which  her  news  were  about  to  inflict  on  her  young 
mistress.     "  O  dear,  Miss  Edith,  it's  young  Milnwood  himsell !" 

"  Young  Milnwood  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  aghast  in  her  turn  ;  it  is  impossible — totally 
impossible!  His  uncle  attends  the  clergyman  indulged  bylaw,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  refractory  people;  and  he  himself  has  never  interfered  in  this 
unhappy  dissension  ;  he  must  be  totally  innocent,  unless  he  has  been  standing  up  for 
some  invaded  right." 

"  O,  my  dear  Miss  Edith,"  said  her  attendant,  "  these  are  not  days  to  ask  what's  right 
or  what's  wrang  ;  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  the  new-born  infant,  they  would  find  some 
way  of  making  him  guilty,  if  they  liked;  but  Tam  Halliday  says  it  will  touch  his  life, 
for  he  has  been  resetting  ane  o'  the  Fife  gentlemen  that  killed  that  auld  carle  of  an 
Archbishop." 

"His  life  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  starting  hastily  up,  and  speaking  with  a  hurried  and 
tremulous  accent; — "they  cannot — they  shall  not — I  will  speak  for  him — they  shall  not 
hurt  him!" 

"  O,  my  dear  j'oung  leddy,  think  on  your  grandmother  ;  think  on  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty,"  added  Jenny;  "for  he's  kept  under  close  confinement  till  Claverhouse  comes 
up  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  doesna  gie  him  lull  satisfaction,  Tam  Halliday  says  there 
will  be  brief  wark  wi'  him — Kneel  down — mak  ready — present — fire — just  as  they  did 
wi'  auld  deaf  John  Macbriar,  that  never  understood  a  single  question  they  pat  till  him, 
and  sae  lost  his  life  for  lack  o'  hearing." 

"  Jenny,"  said  the  young  lady,  "if  he  should  die,  I  will  die  with  him  ;  there  is  no 
time  to  talk  of  danger  or  difficulty.  I  will  put  on  a  plaid,  and  slip  down  with  you  to  the 
place  where  they  have  kept  him — I  will  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  sentinel,  and 
entreat  him,  as  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved" 
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■•  Eh,  guide  us!"  interrupted  the  maid,  "our  young  leddy  at  the  feel  o'  Trooper  Tain, 
and  speaking  to  him  about  bis  soul,  when  the  pair  chield  hardly  kens  whether  he  has  ane 
or  ii".  unless  that  he  whiles  swears  by  it ! — that  will  ne\  er  do ;  but  what  maun  be  maun 
l"-.  and  I'll  never  desert  a  true-love  cause  —  Ami  sae,  if  ye  maun  Bee  young  Milnwood, 
though  I  ken  naegude  it  will  do,  hut  to  make  baitli  your  hearts  the  sairer,  I'll  e'entak  the 
risk  o't,  ami  try  to  manage  Tarn  rlalliday  :  but  ye  maun  let  me  liar  my  ain  gate,  ai 
speak  ae  word — he's  keeping  guard  o'er  Milnwood  in  the  eastern  round  of  the  tower." 

■•  Go,  go,  fetch  ui1,  a  plaid."  said  Edith.  ••  Let  mo  but  see  him,  and  I  will  find  some 
remedy  tor  his  danger     Baste  ye,  Jenny,  as  ever  ye  hope  to  have  ■_• I  at  my  hands." 

Jenny  hastened,  and  soon  returned  with  a  plaid,  in  which  Edith  muffled  herself  so  as 
completely  to  screen  her  face,  and  in  part  to  disguise  hot-  person.  This  was  a  mode  of 
arranging  the  plaid  very  common  anion-'  tin-  ladies  of  that  century,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  succeeding  one;  so  much  so,  indeed,  thai  tic  venerable  sages  of  the  Kirk,  con- 
ceiving that  the  mode  gave  tempting  facilities  for  intrigue,  directed  more  than  one  act  of 
ably  against  this  use  of  the  mantle.  Hut  fashion,  as  usual,  proved  too  strong  for 
authority,  ami  while  plaids  continued  to  he  worn,  women  of  all  ranks  occasionally 
employed  them  BS  a  Sort  of  muffler  or  veil."       Her  face  and   figure  thus  concealed.   Edith, 

holding  by  her  attendant'-  arm,  hastened  with  trembling  steps  to  the  place  of  Morton's 
confinement. 

This  was  a  -mall  study  or  closet,  in  one  of  the  turrets,  opening  upon  a  gallery  in  which 
the  sentinel  was  pacing  to  and  fro;  for  Serjeant  IJothwell,  scrupulous  in  observing  bis 
word,  aid  perhaps  touched  with  some  compassion  for  the  prisoner's  youth  ami  genteel 
demeanour,  had  waved  tin1  indignity  of  putting  his  guard  into  the  same  apartment  with 
him.  rlalliday,  therefore,  with  hi-  carabine  on  his  arm.  walked  up  and  down  tin-  gallery, 
occasionally  solacing  himself  with  a  draught  of  ale,  a  huge  flagon  of  which  stood  upon 
the  table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  at  other  times  humming  the  lively  Scottish  air, 

Betwi  uid  Bonn]    Dundee 

I'll  gar  ye  be  fain  to  follow  me. 

Jenny  Dennison  cautioned  her  mistress  once  more  to  let  her  take  her  own  way. 

-  I  can  manage  the  trooper  wcel  eneugh,"  -he  -aid.  "for  a-  rough  as  he  is — I  ken 
their  nature  wee! :  bul  ye  maunna  say  a  single  word." 

She  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  the  gallery  just  as  the  9entinel  had  turned  his 
hack  from  it.  and  taking  up  the  tune  which  he  hummed,  -he  sung  in  a  coquettish  tone  of 
i  ustic  raillery. 

If  I  were  to  follow  a  poor  lodger  lad, 
M\                                 try,  my  minnie  be  mad; 
A  laird,  or  a  lord,  they  were  fitter  for  me, 
Sue  I'll  never  be  fain  to  follow  thee. 

■■  A  fair  challenge,  by  Jove,"  cried  the  sentinel,  turning  round,  "and  from  two  at 
once;  hut  it'-  not  easy  to  bang  the  soldier  with  hi-  bandoleers;"  then  taking  up  the  song 

where  the  damsel  had  Btopt, 

To  follow   me  ye  weel  may  be  gild. 

A  share  of  "f  my  tied, 

To  the  sound  of  the  drum  to  range  fearless  and  free, 

I'll  gar  ye  be  fain  to  follow  me. — -» 

"  Come,  my  pretty  la--,  and  kiss  me  for  my  so 

■•  I  should  not   have  thought  of  that.  Mr.  rlalliday,"  answered  Jenny,  with  a  look  and 

tone  expressing  just  the  necessary  d  contempt  at  tic  proposal,  "and.  ['se  assure 

'11  hae  hut  little  o'  my  company  unless  ye  -how  gentler  having- — It  wasna  to  hear 

cealment  of  an  individual,  while  in  public  or  promiscuous  society,  was  then  very  common      l\ 
plaids  v  ,'ard  masks  fox  over  the 

houlder.  so  a-  ■  ;  i  liary. 
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that  sort  o'  nonsense  that  brought  me  here  wi'  my  friend,  and  ye  should  think  shame  o' 
youfsell,  'at  should  ye." 

"  Umph  !  and  what  sort  of  nous. -use  did  bring  you  here  then,  Mrs.  Dennison  ?" 

"  My  kinswoman  lias  some  particular  business  with  your  prisoner,  young  Mr.  Harry 
Morton,  ami  1  am  come  wi'  her  to  speak  till  him." 

"  The   devil  you    are!"  answered   thi'   sentinel.^     "And  pray,  Mrs.  Dennis how  do 

your  kinswoman  and  you  propose  to  get  in  ?  You  are  rather  too  plump  to  whisk  through 
a  keyhole,  and  opening  the  door  is  a  thing  not  to  hi'  .-poke  of." 

"  It's  no  a  thing  to  be  spoken  o',  but  a  thing  to  be  dune,"  replied  the  persevering 
damsel. 

""We'll  see  about  that,  my  bonny  Jenny;"  and  the  soldier  resumed  his  march, 
humming,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  gallery, 

Keek  into  the  draw-well 

Janet,  Janet, 
Then  ye'll  see  your  bonny  sell. 

My  joe  Janet. 

"  So  ye're  no  thinking  to  let  us  in,  Mr.  Halliday?  Weel,  weel ;  gude  e'en  to  ye — ye 
hae  seen  the  last  o'  me,  and  o'  this  bonny  die  too,"  said  Jenny,  holding  between  her 
linger  and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 

"  Give  him  gold,  give  him  gold,"  whispered  the  agitated  young  lady. 

"  Silver's  e'en  ower  gude  for  the  like  o'  him,"  replied  Jenny,  "  that  disna  care  for  the 
blink  o'  a  bonny  lassie's  ee — and  what's  waur,  he  wad  think  there  was  something  mair 
in't  than  a  kinswoman  o'  mine.  My  certy  !  siller's  no  sae  plenty  wi'  us,  let  alane  gowd." 
Having  addressed  this  advice  aside  to  her  mistress,  she  raised  her  voice  and  said,  "My 
cousin  winna  stay  ony  laager,  Mr.  Halliday  ;  sae,  if  ye  please,  gude  e'en  t've." 

"  Halt  a  bit,  halt  a  bit,"  said  the  trooper ;  "  rein  up  and  parley,  Jenny.  If  I  let  your 
kinswoman  in  to  speak  to  my  prisoner,  you  must  stay  here  and  keep  me  company  till 
she  come  out  again,  and  then  we'll  all  be  well  pleased,  you  know." 

"  The  fiend  be  in  my  feet  then,"  said  Jenny;  "d'ye  think  my  kinswoman  and  me  are 
gaun  to  lose  our  gude  name  wi' cracking  clavers  wi'  the  like  o'  you  or  your  prisoner 
either,  without  somebody  by  to  see  fair  play?  Hegh,  hegh,  sirs  !  to  see  sic  a  difference 
between  folks'  promises  and  performance  !  Ye  were  aye  willing  to  slight  puir  Cuddie  ; 
but  an  I  had  asked  him  to  oblige  me  in  a  thing,  though  it  had  been  to  cost  his  hanging, 
he  wadna  hae  stude  twice  about  it." 

"D — n  Cuddie !"  retorted  the  dragoon,  "he'll  be  hanged  in  good  earnest,  I  hope. 

I  saw  him  to-day  at  Milnwood  with  his  old  puritanical  b of  a  mother,  and  if  I  had 

thought  I  was  to  have  had  him  cast  in  my  dish,  I  would  have  brought  him  up  at  my 
horse's  tail — we  had  law  enough  to  bear  us  out." 

"  Very  weel,  very  weel — See  if  Cuddie  winna  hae  a  lang  -hot  at  you  ane  o'  thae  days, 
if  ye  gar  him  tak  the  muir  wi'  sae  mony  honest  folk.  He  can  hit  a  mark  brawly  :  he 
was  third  at  the  popinjay;  and  he's  as  true  of  his  promise  as  of  ee  and  hand,  though  he 
disna  mak  sic  a  phrase  about  it  as  some  acquaintance  o'  yours — But  it's  a'  ane  to  me — 
Come,  cousin,  we'll  away." 

"  Stay,  Jenny ;  d — n  me,  if  I  hang  fire  more  than  another  when  I  have  said  a  thing," 
said  the  soldier,  in  a  hesitating  tone.     "  Where  is  the  sergeant  ?" 

"  Drinking  and  driving  ower,"  quoth  Jenny,  "  wi'  the  Steward  and  John  Gudyill." 

"  So,  so — he's  safe  enough — and  where  are  my  comrades?"  asked  Halliday. 

"  Birling  the  brown  bowl  wi'  the  fowler  and  the  falconer,  and  some  o'  the  serving 
folk." 

"  Have  they  plenty  of  ale?" 

"  Sax  gallons,  as  gude  as  e'er  was  masked,"  said  the  maid. 

'•  Well,   then,   my  pretty  Jenny,"  said   the   relenting   sentinel,  "  they  are  fast   till  the 
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hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  perhaps  something  later;  and  so.  if  y,,u  will  promi-  to  come 

alone  the  next  time" 

•■  Maybe  I  will,  and  maybe  I  winna,"  aaid  Jenny  :  "  but  if  ye  get  the  dollar,  yell  like 

that  JUBI  a-  week" 

••  I'll  be  d— n'd  it'  I  'I..."  said  Halliday,  taking  tin'  money,  however;  "but  it's  always 
something  for  my  ri~k  ;  for,  if  Claverhouse  hears  whal  I  have  done,  he  will  build  me  a 
horse  as  high  a-  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  lint  every  one  in  the  regiment  takes  what 
they  can  come  by;  1  am  sure  Bothwell  anil  his  blood-royal  shows  us  a  good  example. 
Ami  if  I  were  trusting  to  you,  you  little  jilting  devil,  I  should  lose  both  pains  and 
powder;  whereas  tins  fellow,"  looking  at  the  piece,  "  will  In-  good  as  tar  as  In-  goes.     So, 

■ ■ — tli'  re  i-  the  door  open  for  you;  '1"  nol  stay  groaning  ami  praying  with  the  v » 

whig  now.  inn  he  ready,  when  1  call  at  the  door,  to  -tart,  a-  if  they  were  sounding 

•  Borse  anil  away.'  " 

So  Bpeaking,  Balliday  unlocked  the  door  of  the  closet,  admitted  Jenny  ami  her 
pretended  kinswoman,  locked  it  behind  them,  ami  hastily  reassumed  the  indifferent 
measured  step  ami  time-killing  whistle  of  a  Bentinel  upon  his  regular  duty. 

The  door,  which  slowly  opened,  discovered  .Morton  with  both  arms  reclined  upon  a 
table,  ami  his  head  resting  upon  them  in  a  posture  of  deep  dejection.  lie  raised  his  face 
as  the  door  opened,  ami  perceiving  tin-  female  figures  which  it  admitted,  started  up  in 
great  surprise.    Edith,  a-  if  modesty  hail  quelled  the  courage  which  despair  hail  bestowed, 

about  a  yard  from  the  door  without  ha\  ing  either  the  power  to  speak  or  to  :nl\  anee. 
All  the   plans  of  aid,  relief,  or  comfort,  which   sin:   hail   proposed   to  lay  before  her  lover, 

-.lined  a!  once  to  have  vanished  from  her  recollection,  ami  hit  only  a  painful  chaos  of 
idea-,  with  which  wa-  mingled  a  far  that  she  had  degraded  herself  in  the  eves  of  Morton 

by  a  -tep  which  might  appear  precipitate  ami  unfeminine.     She  hung  motionless  1 

almost  powerless  upon  the  arm  of  her  attendant,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reassure 

and   inspire   her  with  i rage,  by  whispering,  "  We  are  in   now.  madam,  and  we  maun 

make  the  best  o' our  time;  tin-,  doubtless,  the  corpora]  or  the  sergeant  will  gang  the 
rounds,  and  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  hae  the  poor  lad  Halliday  punished  for  hi-  civility." 

Morton,  in  the  meantime, was  timidly  advancing,  suspecting  the  truth;  for  what  other 
female  in  the  hoiis,.,  excepting  Edith  herself,  was  likely  to  take  an  interest  iii  his 
misfortunes?  ami  yet  afraid,  owing  to  the  doubtful  twilight  ami  the  muffled  dress,  of 
maUng  gome  mistake  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  object  of  his  affections.     Jenny, 

whose  ready  wit    and    forward   manners  well   qualified   her   for  such  an  office,  ha.-ti  lied  to 

bre;.k  the  ice, 

'•  Mr.  Mori. hi.  Mis-  Edith's  very  sorry  for  your  present  situation,  and" 

It  wa-  needless  to  say  more;  he  was  at  her  aide,  almost  at  her  feet,  pressing  her 

unresisting  hand-,  ami  loading  her  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  gratitude  which  would 
be  hardly  intelligible  front  the  mere  broken  words,  unless  we  could  describe  the  tone, 
the  gesture,  the  impassioned  and  hurried  indications  of  deep  and  tumultuous  feeling,  with 
which  they  were  accompanied. 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  Edith  -t 1  a-  motionless  as  the  statue,  of  a  saint  which 

receives  the  adoration  of  a  worshipper ;  and  when  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 

withdraw  her  hand-  from  Henry's  grasp,  -he  could  at-  first  only  faintly  articulate,  "  1  have 
taken  a  strange  step,  Mr.  Morton — a  step,"  she  continued  with  more  coherence,  a.-  her 

arranged  themselves  in  consequence  of  a  strong  effort,  "that  perhaps  mn 
me  to  censure  in  your  eyes— But  I  have  long  permitted  you  to  use  the  language  of 
friendship — -perhaps  I  might  say mon — too  long  to  leave  yon  when  the  world  seem-  to 

have  left   you.      How.  or  why.  i>  this  imprisonment?  what  can   be  d ■?  can   my  uncle, 

who  thinks  BO  highly  of  you — can  your  own  kinsman,  Milnw I,  lie  of  no  use?  are  there 

no  mean-  ':   and  w  hat   i-  likely  to  be  the  ,  \ ,  nt  ?" 

•■  I'.e  what  it  will."  answered  Henry,  contriving  to  make  himself  master  of  the  hand 
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that  had  escaped  from  him,  Imt  which  was  now  again  abandoned  to  his  clasp,  "be  what 
it  will,  it  is  to  me  from  this  moment  the  most  welcome  incident  of  a  weary  lite.  To  you, 
dearest  Edith — forgive  me,  I  should  have  said  Miss  Bellenden,  but  misfortune  claims 
strange  privileges — to  you  I  have  owed  the  few  happy  moments  which  have  gilded  a 
gloomy  existence  :  and  if  I  am  now  to  lay  it  down,  the  recollection  of  this  honour  will 
be  mv  happiness  in  the  last  hour  of  suffering." 

"  But  is  it  even  thus,  Mr.  Morton  ?"  said  Miss  Bellenden.  "  Have  you,  who  used  to 
mix  so  little  in  these  unhappy  feuds,  become  so  suddenly  and  deeply  implicated,  that 
nothing  short  of" 

She  paused,  unable  to  bring  out  the  word  which  should  have  come  next. 

"  Nothing  short  of  my  life,  you  would  say ':"  replied  Morton,  in  a  calm,  but  melancholy 
tone;  "I  bebeve  that  will  be  entirely  in  the  bosoms  of  rny  judges.  My  guards  spoke 
of  a  possibility  of  exchanging  the  penalty  for  entry  into  foreign  service.  I  thought 
I  could  have  embraced  the  alternative;  and  yet.  Miss  Bellenden,  since  I  have  seen  you 
once  more.  I  feel  that  exile  would  be  more  galling  than  death." 

"  And  is  it  then  true,"  said  Edith,  '•  that  you  have  been  so  desperately  rash  as  to 
entertain  communication  with  any  of  those  cruel  wretches  who  assassinated  the  primate  ?" 

'•  I  knew  not  even  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed,"  repbed  .Morton,  "  when 
I  gave  unhappily  a  night's  lodging  and  concealment  to  one  of  those  rash  and  cruel  men, 
the  ancient  friend  and  comrade  of  my  father.  But  my  ignorance  will  avail  me  bttle  ; 
for  who.  Miss  Bellenden,  save  you,  will  bebeve  it  ?  And,  what  is  worse,  I  am  at  least 
uncertain  whether,  even  if  I  had  known  the  crime,  I  could  have  brought  my  mind,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  refuse  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  fugitive." 

"  And  by  whom,"  said  Edith,  anxiously,  "  or  under  what  authority,  will  the  investi- 
gation of  your  conduct  take  place  ':" 

-  Under  that  of  Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  I  am  given  to  understand,"  said 
Morton  ;  "  one  of  the  mibtary  commission,  to  whom  it  has  pleased  our  king,  our  privy 
council,  and  our  parbament,  that  used  to  be  more  tenacious  of  our  liberties,  to  commit 
the  sole  charge  of  our  goods  and  of  our  lives." 

"  To  Claverhouse  !"  said  Edith,  faintly  ;  "  merciful  Heaven  !  you  are  lost  ere  you  are 
tried  !  He  wrote  to  my  grandmother  that  he  was  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  on  his 
road  to  the  bead  of  the  county,  where  some  desperate  men,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  of  the  actors  in  the  primate's  murder,  are  said  to  have  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  stand  against  the  Government.  His  expressions  made  me  shudder, 
even  when  I  could  not  guess  that — that — a  friend" 

"  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed  on  my  account,  my  dearest  Edith,"  said  Henry,  as  he 
supported  her  in  his  arms.  "  Claverhouse,  though  stern  and  relentless,  is,  by  all  accounts, 
brave,  fair,  and  honourable.  I  am  a  soldier's  son.  and  will  plead  my  cause  like  a  soldier. 
He  will  perhaps  listen  more  favourably  to  a  blunt  and  unvarnished  defence,  than  a 
truckling  and  time-serving  judge  might  do.  And  indeed,  in  a  time  when  justice  is  in  all 
its  branches  so  completely  corrupted,  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  by  open  military 
violence,  than  be  conjured  out  of  it  by  the  hocus-pocus  of  some  arbitrary  lawyer,  who 
lends  the  know-ledge  he  has  of  the  statutes  made  for  our  protection,  to  wrest  them  to  our 
destruction." 

••  You  are  lost — you  are  lost,  if  you  are  to  plead  your  cause  with  Claverhouse!" 
sighed  Edith ;  "  root  and  branchwork  is  the  mildest  of  his  expressions.  The  unhappy 
primate  was  his  intimate  friend  and  early  patron.  '  Xo  excuse,  no  subterfuge,'  said  his 
letter,  '  shall  save  either  those  connected  with  the  deed,  or  such  as  have  given  them 
countenance  and  shelter,  from  the  ample  and  bitter  penalty  of  the  law,  until  I  shall  have 
taken  as  many  bves  in  vengeance  of  this  atrocious  murder,  as  the  old  man  had  grey 
hairs  upon  his  venerable  bead.'    There  is  neither  ruth  nor  favour  to  be  found  with  him."' 

Jenny  Dennison,  who  bad  hitherto  remained  silent,  now  ventured,  in  the  extremity 
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ef  distress  which  the  lovers  felt,  but  for  which  they  were  unable  to  devise  a  remedy,  to 
offer  her  own  ad\  ice, 

••  W'i'  your  leddyship's  pardon,  bliss  Edith,  anil  young  Mr.  Morton's,  we  mamma 
waste  time.  Lei  Milnwood  take  my  plaid  and  gown ;  I'll  slip  them  aff  in  the  dark 
corner,  if  hell  promise  no  to  look  about,  and  he  may  walk  pasl  Tarn  Halliday,  who  is 
half  liliml  with  bis  ale,  and  I  can  tell  him  a  canny  way  to  gel  out  o'  the  Tower,  and 
your  leddyship  will  gang  quietrj  to  your  ain  room,  and  I'll  row  mysell  in  bis  grey  cloak, 
and  pit  on  hi-  hat.  and  play  the  prisoner  till  the  coast's  clear,  ami  then  I'll  cry  in  'lam 
Halliday,  and  gar  him  lit  me  nut.'' 

"  Let  you  out?"  .-aid  Morton  ;  "theyTl  make  your  life  answer  it." 

■•  Ne'er  a  bit,"  replied  Jenny  ;  "  Tarn  daurna  tell  he  lei  onj  body  in,  for  his  ain  sake ; 
and  I'll  gar  him  find  some  other  gate  to  account  for  tin-  i  scape," 

"  Will  you,  by  G — ?"  -aid  tin'  sentinel,  suddenly  opening  the  door  of  tin'  apartment : 

"  if  I  am  half  blind,   I  am  nut  drat',  and    you   should   not    | dan   an  escape  quite   SO  loud,  if 

you  expect  to  go  through  with  it.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Janet — march,  troop — quick 
time — trot,  d — n  mi'! — And  you,  madam  kin-woman, — I  won't  a>k  your  real  name, 
though  you  were  going  to  play  me  bo  rascally  a  trick,— but  I  must  make  a  clear  garrison; 
-o  beat  a  retreat,  unless  you  would  have  mi-  turn  out  the  guard." 

••  I  hop.-."  -aid  Morton,  very  anxiously,  "you  will  not  mention  this  circumstance,  my 
good  friend,  and  trust  to  my  honour  to  acknowledge  your  civility  in  keeping  tin-  Becret. 
If  you  overheard  our  conversation,  you  musl  have  observed  that  we  did  not  accept  of, 
or  enter  into,  the  hasty  proposal  made  by  this  good-natured  girl." 

"  Oh,  devilish  cr l-natured,  to  In-  sure,"  said  Halliday.     "As  for  the  rest,  I  guess 

how  it  is,  and  I  Bcorn  to  bear  malice,  or  tell  tali-,  a-  much  as  another;  but  no  thanks  to 
that  little  jilting  devil,  Jenny  Dennison,  who  deserves  a  tight  skelping  for  trying  to  had 
an  honest  lad  into  a  scrape,  just  because  he  was  so  Billy  as  to  like  her  good-for-little  chit 

Jenny  had  no  better  means  of  justification  than  the  last  apology  to  which  her  sex 
trust,  and  usually  not  in  vain;  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lino,  sobbed  with 
great  vehemence,  and  either  wept,  or  managed,  as  Halliday  might  have  .-aid,  to  go 
through  the  motions  wonderfully  will. 

•■  And  now."  continued  tin-  soldier,  somewhat  mollified,  "if  you  have  anything  to  say, 
say  it  in  two  minutes,  and  let  mo  see  your  backs  turned:  for  it'  Bothwell  take  it  into  his 
drunken  head  to  make  tin-  round-  half  an  hour  too  soon,  it  will  be  a  black  business  to 

us  all." 

"  Farewell,  Edith," whispered  Morton,  assuming  a  firmness  In-  was  far  from  possessing; 
"  do  not  remain  Inn — leave  me  to  my  fate— il  cannot  be  beyond  endurance  since  you  are 
interested  in  it. — (J l-ni;:ht,  pood-night ! — Do  not  remain  Inn-  till  you  are  discovered." 

Thus  sayinjr,  he  resigned  her  to  her  attendant,  by  whom  sin-  wa-  quietly  led  and  partly 

Supported  out  of  the  apartment. 

■•  Kvery  one  has  his  taste,  to  be  sure,"  -aid  Halliday  ;  "  but  d — n  me  if  I  would  have 
1  -o  sweet  a  girl  a-  that  i-,  for  all  tin-  whips  that  ever  -wore  the  Covenant." 

When  Edith  had  regained  her  apartment,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief  which 

alarmed  Jenny  Dennison.  who  hastened  to  administer  such  scraps  of  consolation  as 
occurred  to  her. 

■  Dinna  vex  yoursell  sae  muokle,  Mis-  Edith,"  said  that  faithful  attendant;  "wha 

kens  what  may  happen  to  help  yoiini'  Milnwood?      He'-  a  brave  lad,  and  a  bonny,  and  a 

gentleman  of  a  g I  fortune,  and  they  winna  string  the  like  o'  him  np  as  they  do  the 

puir  whig  bodies  thai  they  catch  in  the  muirs,  like  -traps  o' onions.  Maybe  hi-  ancle 
will  bring  him  atf.  or  maybe  your  ain  grand-uncle  will  -peak  a  gude  word  for  him-  he's 
weel  acquent  wi'  a'  the  red-coal  gentlemen." 

■•  Vou  are  right,  Jenny — yon  are  right,"  said  Edith,  recovering  herself  from  the 
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stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk  ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  despair,  but  for  exertion.  You 
musl  find  some  one  to  ride  this  very  night  to  my  uncle's  with  a  letter." 

"  To  Charnwood,  madam?  It's  unco  late,  and  it's  sax  miles  an'  a  bittock  doun  the 
water.  I  doubt  if  we  can  find  man  and  horse  the  night,  mair  especially  as  they  hac 
mounted  a  sentinel  before  the  gate.  Puir  Cuddie  !  he's  gane,  puir  fallow,  thai  wad  hae 
dune  aught  in  the  warld  I  bade  him,  and  ne'er  asked  a  reason — an'  I've  bad  nae  time  to 
draw  up  wi'  the  new  pleugh-lad  yet  :  forby  that,  they  say  he's  gaun  to  be  married  to 
Meg  Murdieson,  ill-faur'd  cuttie  as  she  is." 

"  You  »iust  find  some  one  to  go,  Jenny;  life  and  death  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  wad  gang  mysell,  my  leddy,  for  I  could  creep  out  at  the  window  o'  the  pantry,  and 
spcel  down  by  the  auld  yew-tree  weel  eneugh — I  hae  played  that  trick  ere  now.  But 
the  road's  unco  wild,  and  sae  mony  red-coats  about,  forby  the  whigs,  that  are  no  muckle 
better  (the  young  lads  o'  them)  if  they  meet  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the  muirs. 
I  wadna  stand  for  the  walk — I  can  walk  ten  miles  by  moonlight  weel  eneugh." 

"  Is  there  no  one  you  can  think  of,  that,  for  money  or  favour,  would  serve  me  so  far  ?" 
asked  Edith,  in  great  anxiety. 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Jenny,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "  unless  it  be  Guse  Gibbie  ; 
and  he'll  maybe  no  ken  the  way,  though  it's  no  sae  difficult  to  hit,  if  he  keep  the 
horse-road,  and  mind  the  turn  at  the  Cappercleugh,  and  dinna  drown  bimsell  in  the 
Whomlekirn-pule,  or  fa'  ower  the  scaur  at  the  Deil's  Loaning,  or  miss  ony  o'  the  kittle 
steps  at  the  Pass  o'  Walkwary,  or  be  carried  to  the  hills  by  the  whigs,  or  be  taen  to  the 
tolbooth  by  the  red-coats." 

"  All  ventures  must  be  run,"  said  Edith,  cutting  short  the  list  of  chances  against 
Goose  Gibbie's  safe  arrival  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage ; — "  all  risks  must  be  run,  unless 
you  can  find  a  better  messenger. — Go,  bid  the  boy  get  ready,  and  get  him  out  of  the 
Tower  as  secretly  as  you  can.  If  he  meets  any  one,  let  him  say  he's  carrying  a  letter  to 
Major  Bellenden  of  Charnwood,  but  without  mentioning  any  names." 

"  I  understand,  madam,"  said  Jenny  Dennison  :  "  I  warrant  the  callant  will  do  wed 
eneugh,  and  Tib,  the  hen-wife,  will  tak  care  o'  the  geese  for  a  word  o'  my  mouth  ;  and  I'll 
tell  Gibbie  your  leddyship  will  mak  his  peace  wi'  Lady  Margaret,  and  we'll  gie  him  a  dollar." 

"  Two,  if  he  does  his  errand  well,"  said  Edith. 

Jenny  departed  to  rouse  Goose  Gibbie  out  of  his  slumbers,  to  which  he  was  usually 
consigned  at  sundown,  or  shortly  after,  he  keeping  the  hours  of  the  birds  under  his 
charge.  During  her  absence,  Edith  took  her  writing  materials,  and  prepared  against 
her  return  the  following  letter,  superscribed, — "  For  the  hands  of  Major  Bellenden  of 
Charnwood,  my  much  honoured  uncle,  These : 

"  My  dear  Uncle — This  will  serve  to  inform  you  I  am  desirous  to  know  how  your 
gout  is,  as  we  did  not  see  you  at  the  wappen-schaw,  which  made  both  my  grandmother 
and  myself  very  uneasy.  And  if  it  will  permit  you  to  travel,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  at  our  poor  house  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  as  Colonel  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse  is  to  pass  this  way  on  his  march,  and  we  would  willingly  have  your  assistance 
to  receive  and  entertain  a  military  man  of  such  distinction,  who,  probably,  will  not  be 
much  delighted  with  the  company  of  women.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you  to  let 
Mrs.  Carefor't,  your  housekeeper,  send  me  my  double -trimmed  paduasoy  with  the  hanging 
sleeves,  which  she  will  find  in  the  third  drawer  of  the  walnut  press  in  the  green  room, 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  mine.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you  to  send  me  the 
second  volume  of  the  Grand  Cyrus,  as  I  have  only  read  as  far  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Philidaspes  upon  the  seven  hundredth  and  thirty-third  page;  but,  above  all,  I  entreat 
you  to  come  to  us  to-morrow  before  eight  of  the  clock,  which,  as  your  pacing  nag  is  so 
good,  you  may  well  do  without  rising  before  your  usual  hour.  So,  praying  to  God  to 
preserve  your  health,  I  rest  your  dutiful  and  loving  niece, 

"  Edith  Bellenden. 
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"  Pottscriptum.  A  party  of  soldiers  have  last  night  broughl  your  friend,  young 
Mr.  Henry  Morton  <>i  Milnwood,  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  conclude  you  will  !»•  Borry  for 
ili.'  young  gentleman,  and  therefore  let  you  know  this,  in  case  you  may  think  of  speaking 

to  Col 1  Grahame  in  I » i  —  behalf.     I  have  not  mentioned  hi-  name  to  my  grandmother, 

knowing  her  prejudice  against  the  family." 

This  epistle  being  'Inly  sealed  and  delivered  to  Jenny,  thai  faithful  confidant  hastened 

to  |nit  the  same  in  the  charge  of  Goose  Gibbie,  whom  she  found  in  readiness  to  .--tart 
from  the  castle.  She  then  gave  him  various  instructions  touching  the  road,  which  she 
apprehended  he  ivaa  likely  to  mistake,  not  having  travelled  it  above  five  it  six  times, 
ami  possessing  only  the  same  Blender  proportion  of  memory  as  of  judgment.  Lastly,  she 
smuggled  him  out  of  tin-  garrison  through  tin-  pantry  window  into  tin-  branchy  yew-tree 
which  grew  close  beside  it.  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  Bee  him  roach  the  bottom  in  safety, 
ami  take  the  right  turn  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey.  She  then  returned  to 
persuade  her  young  mistress  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  hill  her  to  rest,  if  possible,  with 
assurances  of  Gibbie's  success  in  bis  embassy,  only  qualified  by  a  passing  regret  that  the 
trusty  Cuddie,  with  whom  the  commission  might  have  been  more  aafely  reposed,  was  no 
longer  within  reach  of  serving  her. 

More  fortunate  as  a  messeii";.r  than  as  a  cavalier,  it  was  Gibbie's  good  hap  rather 
than  his  good  management,  which,  after  he  had  gone  astray  not  oftener  than  nine  times, 
and  given  his  garments  a  taste  of  the  variation  of  each  bog,  brook,  ami  slough,  between 
TiDietudlem  and  Charnwood,  placed  him  about  daybreak  before  the  gate  of  Major 
Bellenden's  mansion,  having  completed  a  walk  of  ten  miles  (for  the  bittock,  as  usual, 
amounted  to  four)  in  little  more  than  the  same  number  of  hours. 


;X    :l|)J 


At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  where  the  Captain  cries,  Stand! 

Swift. 


sister-in-law  is 
Edth's  note.) 


AJOR  Bellenden's  ancient  valet,  Gideon  Pike,  as  he  adjusted  his 
master's  clothes  by  his  bed-side,  preparatory  to  the  worthy  veteran'? 
toilet,  acquainted  him,  as  an  apology  for  disturbing  him  an  hour  earlier 
than  his  usual  time  of  rising,  that  there  was  an  express  from  Tillietudlem. 
"  From  Tillietudlem!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  hastily  in  his 
bed,  and  sitting  bolt  upright.  "  Open  the  shutters,  Pike — I  hope  my 
well — furl  up  the  bed-curtain.  What  have  we  all  here?"  (glancing  at 
"  The  gout  ?  why,  she  knows  I  have  not  had  a  fit  since  Candlemas. — 
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I'll.-  wappen-schaw  ?  I  told  her  a  month  since  I  was  not  to  be  there.  Paduasoy  and 
hanging  sleeves?   why,   hang  the  gipsy  herself! — Grand  Cyrus  and  Philipdastus ? — 

Philip  Devil!  —  is  the  wench  gone  crazy  all  at  once?  was  it  worth  while  to  semi  an 
express  anil  wake  me  at  live  in  the  morning  for  all  this  trash? — But  what  says  her 
DOStscriptum  ? — Mercy  on  OS  !"  he  exclaimed  on  perusing  it — "  Pike,  saddle  old  Kilsythe 
instantly,  and  another  horse  for  yourself." 

'•  1  hope  aae  ill  news  frae  the  Towrr,  air?"  said  Pike,  astonished  at  his  master's  sudden 
emotion. 

"  Yes — no — yes — that  is.  I  must  meet  Claverhouse  there  on  some  express  business  ; 

SO  hoot  and  saddle,  Pike,  as  fast  as  you  can.     O  Lord  !   w  hat  times  are  these  ! — the  ] r 

lad — my  old  cronie's  sou!  —  and  the  -illy  wench  sticks  it  into  her  pOStSCriptum,  as  she 
calls  it,  at  the  tail  of  all  this  trumpery  about  old  gowns  and  new  romances!" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  good  old  officer  was  fully  equipped  ;  and  having  mounted  upon 
his  arm-gaunt  charger  as  soberly  as  Mark  Antony  himself  could  have  done,  he  paced 
forth  his  way  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem. 

On  the  road  he  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  say  nothing  to  the  old  lady  (whose 
dislike  to  presbyterians  of  all  kinds  he  knew  to  be  inveterate)  of  the  quality  and  rank  of 
the  prisoner  detained  within  her  walls,  but  to  try  his  own  influence  with  Claverhouse  to 
obtain  Morton'-  liberation. 

■■  1  icing  so  loyal  as  he  is,  he  must  do  something  for  so  old  a  cavalier  as  I  am,"  said  the 
veteran  to  himself;  "  and  if  he  is  so  good  a  soldier  as  the  world  speaks  of,  why,  he  will 
lie  glad  to  serve  an  old  soldier's  son.  I  never  knew  a  real  soldier  that  was  not  a  frank- 
hearted,  hones!  fellow;  and  I  think  the  execution  of  the  laws  (though  it's  a  pity  they 
find  it  necessary  to  make  them  so  severe)  may  be  a  thousand  times  better  intrusted  with 
them  than  with  peddling  lawyers  and  thick-skulled  country  gentlemen." 

Such  were  the  ruminations  of  Major  .Miles  Bellenden,  which  were  terminated  by  John 
Gudyil]  (not  more  than  half-drunk )  taking  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  assisting  him  to 
dismount  in  the  rough-paved  court  of  Tillietudlem. 

•■  Why,  John,"  said  the  veteran,  "  what  devil  of  a  discipline  is  this  you  have  been 
keeping?  You  have  been  reading  Geneva  print  this  morning  already." 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Litany,"  said  John,  shaking  his  head  with  a  look  of  drunken 
gravity,  and  having  only  caught  one  word  of  the  Major's  address  to  him  ;  "life  is  short, 
sir  ;  we  are  flowers  of  the  field,  sir" — hiccup — "  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

••  Flowers  and  lilies?  Why,  man,  such  carles  as  thou  and  I  can  hardly  be  called  better 
than  old  hemlocks,  decayed  nettles,  or  withered  rag-weed  ;  but  I  suppose  you  think  that 
WC  are'  still  worth  watering." 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven" — hiccup — 

"  An  old  skinker,  you  mean,  .John.  But  come,  never  mind,  show  me  the  way  to  your 
mistress,  old  lad." 

John  Gudyil]  led  the  way  to  the  stone  hall,  where  Lady  Margaret  was  fidgeting  about, 
superintending,  arranging,  and  re-forming  the  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
celebrated  Claverhouse,  whom  one  party  honoured  and  extolled  as  a  hero,  and  another 
cxerated  as  a  bloodthirsty  oppressor. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Margaret  to  her  principal  female  attendant — "  did 
I  not  tell  you,  Mysie,  that  it  was  my  especial  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  have 
everything  in  the  precise  order  wherein  it  was  upon  that  famous  morning  when  his  most 
-aired  Majesty  partook  of  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem?" 

"  Doubtless,  such  were  your  ladyship's  commands,  and  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance"  was  Mysie  answering,  when  her  ladyship  broke  in  with,  "Then  wherefore 

is  the  venison  pasty  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  and  the  stoup  of  claret  upon  the 
right,  when  ye  may  right  weel  remember,  Mysie,  that  his  most  sacred  Majesty  with  his 
uin  hand  shifted  the  pa.-ty  to  tin;  same  -ide  witli  the  flagon,  and  said  they  were  too  good 
friends  to  be  parted  ?" 
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"  I  mind  that  wed,  madam,"  said  Mysie;  "and  it'  I  had  forgot,  1  have  heard  your 
leddyship  often  speak  about  that  grand  morning  sin'  syne ;  but  I  thought  everything  was 
to  be  placed  just  as  it  was  when  his  Majesty,  God  bless  him,  came  into  this  room,  looking 
mair  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if  he  hadna  been  sac  blaek-a-vised." 

"  Then  ye  thought  nonsense,  Mysie  ;  for  in  whatever  way  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
ordered  the  position  of  the  trenchers  and  flagons/that,  as  weel  as  his  royal  pleasure  in 
greater  matters,  should  be  a  law  to  his  subjects,  and  shall  ever  be  to  those  of  the  house 
of  Tillietudlem." 

"  Weel,  madam,"  said  Mysie,  making  the  alterations  required,  "  it's  easy  mending 
the  error ;  but  if  every  thing  is  just  to  be  as  his  Majesty  left  it,  there  should  be  an  unco 
hole  in  the  venison  pasty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Who  is  that,  John  Gudyill?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  I  can  speak  to  no  one  just 
now.  Is  it  you,  my  dear  brother?"  she  continued,  in  some  surprise,  as  the  Major 
entered  ;  "  this  is  a  right  early  visit." 

"  Not  more  early  than  welcome,  I  hope,"  replied  Major  Bellenden,  as  he  saluted  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother ;  "  but  I  heard  by  a  note  which  Edith  sent  to  Charnwood 
about  some  of  her  equipage  and  books,  that  you  were  to  have  Claver'se  here  this 
morning,  so  I  thought,  like  an  old  firelock  as  I  am,  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat 
with  this  rising  soldier.     I  caused  Pike  saddle  Kilsythe,  and  here  we  both  are." 

"  And  most  kindly  welcome  you  are,"  said  the  old  lady;  "it  is  just  what  I  should 
have  prayed  you  to  do,  if  I  had  thought  there  was  time.  You  see  I  am  busy  in  prepa- 
ration.    All  is  to  be  in  the  same  order  as  when" 

"  The  King  breakfasted  at  Tillietudlem,"  said  the  Major,  who,  like  all  Lady  Margaret's 
friends,  dreaded  the  commencement  of  that  narrative,  and  was  desirous  to  cut  it  short, — 
"  I  remember  it  well ;  you  know  I  was  waiting  on  his  Majesty." 

"  You  were,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret  ;  "  and  perhaps  you  can  help  me  to 
remember  the  order  of  the  entertainment." 

"  Nay,  good  sooth,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  damnable  dinner  that  Noll  gave  us  at 
Worcester  a  few  days  afterwards  drove  all  your  good  cheer  out  of  my  memory.  But 
how's  this  ? — you  have  even  the  great  Turkey -leather  elbow-chair,  with  the  tapestry 
cushions,  placed  in  state." 

"  The  throne,  brother,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  gravely. 

"  Well,  the  throne  be  it,  then,"  continued  the  Major.  "  Is  that  to  be  Claver'se's  post 
in  the  attack  upon  the  pasty?" 

"  No,  brother,"  said  the  lady ;  "  as  these  cushions  have  been  once  honoured  by 
accommodating  the  person  of  our  most  sacred  Monarch,  they  shall  never,  please  Heaven, 
during  my  lifetime,  be  pressed  by  any  less  dignified  weight." 

"  You  should  not,  then,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  put  them  in  the  way  of  an  honest  old 
cavalier,  who  has  ridden  ten  miles  before  breakfast ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  look 
very  inviting.     But  where  is  Edith  ?" 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  warder's  turret,"  answered  the  old  lady,  "  looking  out  for 
the  approach  of  our  guests." 

"  Why,  I'll  go  there  too ;  and  so  should  you,  Lady  Margaret,  as  soon  as  you  have 
your  line  of  battle  properly  formed  in  the  hall  here.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  I  can  tell  you, 
to  see  a  regiment  of  horse  upon  the  march." 

Thus  speaking,  he  offered  his  arm  with  an  air  of  old-fashioned  gallantry,  which  Lady 
Margaret  accepted  with  such  a  courtesy  of  acknowledgment  as  ladies  were  wont  to  make 
in  Holyroodhouse  before  the  year  1642,  which,  for  one  while,  drove  both  courtesies  and 
courts  out  of  fashion. 

Upon  the  bartizan  of  the  turret,  to  which  they  ascended  by  many  a  winding  passage 
and  uncouth  staircase,  they  found  Edith,  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  lady  who  watches 
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with  flattering  curiosity  the  approach  of  a  smart  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  pale,  downcast, 

ami  e\  incing  l>\  her  countenance,  that  sleep  had  not  during  the  preceding  night  l n 

tlic  companion  of  her  pillow.     Th<  cj 1  old  veteran  was  hurl  at  her  appearance,  which, 

in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  her  grandmother  had  omitted  to  notice. 

••  What  is  come  over  you,  you  silly  girl?"  he  saiil ; — "why.  you  look  like  an  nllieer's 
wife  when  she  opens  the  News-letter  after  an  action,  and  expects  to  And  her  husband 
among  the  killed  and  wounded.  But  I  know  the  reason — you  will  persist  in  reading 
these  nonsensical  romances,  day  and  night,  and  whimpering  for  distresses  that  never 
existed.     Why,  how  the  devil  can  yon  believe  that  Artamines,  or  what  d'ye  call  him, 

fought  Binglehanded  with  a  whole  battalion?     One  to  tin is  as  groat  odds  as  ever 

fought  and  won.  and  I  never  knew  anybody  that  eared  to  take  that,  except  old  Corporal 
Etaddlebanes.  But  these  d — d  books  put  all  pretty  men's  actions  out  of  countenance. 
I  dare  say  you  would  think  very  little  of  Etaddlebanes,  if  he  were  alongside  of  Artamines. 
I  would  have  the  fellows  that  write  such  nonsense  brought  to  the  picquct  for  leasing- 
making."* 

Lady  Margaret,  herself  somewhat  attached  to  the  perusal  of  romances,  toi>k  up  the 
cudgels. 

••  Monsieur  Scuderi,"  -lie  said,  "  i-  a  soldier,  brother ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  a  complete 
one;  and  so  is  the  Sienr  d'l'i 

"  More  ,-hamo  for  them  :  they  should  have  known  better  what  they  were  writing 
about.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  read  a  book  these  twenty  years  except  my  Bible,  The 
Whole  Duty  of  .Man.  and.  of  late  days,  Turner's  Pallas  Annata,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Ordering  of  the  Pike  Exercise^  and  I  don't  like  his  discipline  much  neither.  He  want- 
to  draw  up  the  cavalry  in  front  of  a  stand  of  pikes,  instead  of  being  upon  the  wings. 
Sure  am  I.  if  we  had  done  so  at  Kilsythe,  instead  of  having  our  handful  of  horse  on  the 
Hanks,  the  first  discharge  would  have  sent  them  back  among  our  Highlanders. — But 
I  hear  the  kettle-drums." 

All  heads  were  now  bent  from  the  battlements  of  the  turret,  which  commanded  a 
distant  prospect  down  the  vale  of  the  river.  The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  stood,  or 
perhaps  yet  stands,  upon  the  angle  of  a  very  precipitous  bank,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  a  considerable  brook  with  the  Clyde. J  There  was  a  narrow  bridge  of  one  steep  arch, 
across  the  brook  near  it-  mouth,  over  which,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and  broken 

bank,  winded  the  public-  road;  and  the  fortalice,  thus  ninanding  both  bridge  and  pass, 

had   1 n,  in    times  of  war.  a  post  of  con-iderable   importance,  the  pn-sossion  of  which 

\*:i-  necessary  to  secure  the  communication  of  the  upper  and  wilder  districts  of  the 
country  with  those  beneath,  where  the  valley  expand-,  and  is  more  capable  of  eulth  ation. 
The  view  downwards  is  of  a  grand  woodland  character;  but  the  level  ground  and  gentle 
slopes  near  the  river  form  cultivated  fields  of  an  irregular  shape,  interspersed  with 
hedgerow-trees  and  copses,  the  enclosures  seeming  to  have  been  individually  cleared  out 
of  the  forest  which  surrounds  them,  and  which  occupies,  in  unbroken  masses,  the  steeper 
declivities  anil  more  distant  banks.     The  stream,  in  colour  a  char  and  sparkling  brown, 

like  the  hue  of  the  Cairngorm  pebbles,  rushes  tin gh  this  romantic  region  in  bold 

-weeps   and   curves,  partly   visible   and   partly   concealed    by  the   trees  which   clothe  its 

*  At  few,  in  the  present  age,  are  acquainted  with  the  ponderous  folios  to  which  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  rise,  we  need  only 
say.  that  they  combine  thedulness  of  the  metaphysical  courtship  with  all  the  improbabilities  f,f  the  ancient  Humnnec  nt  fhiv.ih: 
Their  character  will  be  most  easily  learned  from  Doileau's  Dramatic  Satire,  or  Mr     Lannox'l  Female  (Juixote. 

t  Sir  James  Turner  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  bred  in  the  civil  wars.  He  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  t.i  lew  the  fines 
imposed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  non-conformity,  in  the  district  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway.  In  this  capacity  he  vexed  the 
country  so  much  by  his  exactions,  that  the  people  rose  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  then  proceeded  in  arms  towards  Mid- 
Lothian,  where  they  were  defeated  at  Pentland  Hills  in  I0C6.  Besides  his  treatise  on  the  Military  Art,  Sir  James  Turner  mote 
several  other  works;  the  most  curious  of  which  is  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  which  has  just  been  printed,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Itannatyne  Club. 

The  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  is  imaginary:  but  the  ruins  of  Craignethan  Castle,  situated  ,,n  the  Nethan.  about  three  miles 
from  injunction  with  the  Clyde,  have  something  .     I.    erij.ti.m  m  the  ujxt. 
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banks.  With  a  providence  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  peasants  have  in 
most  places  planted  orchards  around  their  cottages,  and  the  general  blossom  of  the 
apple-trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  gave  all  the  lower  part  of  the  view  the  appearance 
of  a  flower-garden. 

Looking  up  the  river,  the  character  of  the  scene  was  varied  considerably  for  the  worse. 
A  hilly,  waste,  and  uncultivated  country  approached  close  to  the  banks  ;  the  trees  were 
few,  and  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and  the  rude  moors  swelled  at  a 
little  distance  into  shapeless  and  heavy  hills,  which  were  again  surmounted  in  their  turn 
by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon.  Tims  the  tower  commanded 
two  prospects,  the  one  richly  cultivated  and  highly  adorned,  the  other  exhibiting  the 
monotonous  and  dreary  character  of  a  wild  and  inhospitable  moorland. 

The  eyes  of  the  spectators  on  the  present  occasion  were  attracted  to  the  downward 
view,  not  alone  by  its  superior  beauty,  but  because  the  distant  sounds  of  military  music 
began  to  be  heard  from  the  public  high-road  which  winded  up  the  vale,  and  announced 
the  approach  of  the  expected  body  of  cavalry.  Their  glimmering  ranks  were  shortly 
afterwards  seen  in  the  distance,  appearing  and  disappearing  as  the  trees  and  the  windings 
of  the  road  permitted  them  to  be  visible,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  flashes  of  light 
which  their  arms  occasionally  reflected  against  the  sun.  The  train  was  long  and 
imposing,  for  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  upon  the  march,  and  the 
glancing  of  the  swords  and  waving  of  their  banners,  joined  to  the  clang  of  their  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums,  had  at  once  a  lively  and  awful  effect  upon  the  imagination.  As  they 
advanced  still  nearer  and  nearer,  they  could  distinctly  see  the  files  of  those  chosen 
troops  following  each  other  in  long  succession,  completely  equipped  and  superbly 
mounted. 

"  It's  a  sight  that  makes  me  thirty  years  younger,"  said  the  old  cavalier ;  "  and  yet 
I  do  not  much  like  the  service  that  these  poor  fellows  are  to  be  engaged  in.  Although 
I  had  my  share  of  the  civil  war,  I  cannot  say  I  had  ever  so  much  real  pleasure  in  that 
sort  of  service  as  when  I  was  employed  on  the  Continent,  and  we  were  hacking  at  fellows 
with  foreign  faces  and  outlandish  dialect.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  hear  a  hamely  Scotch 
tongue  cry  quarter,  and  be  obliged  to  cut  him  down  just  the  same  as  if  he  called  out 
misericorde. — So,  there  they  come  through  the  Netherwood  haugh  ;  upon  my  word, 
fine-looking  fellows,  and  capitally  mounted. — He  that  is  galloping  from  the  rear  of  the 
column  must  be  Claver'se  himself; — ay,  he  gets  into  the  front  as  they  cross  the  bridge, 
and  now  they  will  be  with  us  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

At  the  bridge  beneath  the  tower,  the  cavalry  divided,  and  the  greater  part,  moving  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  brook  and  crossing  at  a  ford  a  little  above,  took  the  road  of  the 
Grange,  as  it  was  called,  a  large  set  of  farm-offices  belonging  to  the  Tower,  where  Lady 
Margaret  had  ordered  preparation  to  be  made  for  their  reception  and  suitable  entertain- 
ment. The  officers  alone,  with  their  colours  and  an  escort  to  guard  them,  were  seen  to 
take  the  steep  road  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  appearing  by  intervals  as  they  gained 
the  ascent,  and  again  hidden  by  projections  of  the  bank  and  of  the  huge  old  trees  with 
which  it  is  covered.  When  they  emerged  from  this  narrow  path,  they  found  themselves 
in  front  of  the  old  Tower,  the  gates  of  which  were  hospitably  open  for  their  reception. 
Lady  Margaret,  with  Edith  and  her  brother-in-law,  having  hastily  descended  from  their 
post  of  observation,  appeared  to  meet  and  to  welcome  their  guests,  with  a  retinue  of 
domestics  in  as  good  order  as  the  orgies  of  the  preceding  evening  permitted.  The 
gallant  young  cornet  (a  relation  as  well  as  namesake  of  Claverhouse,  with  whom  the 
reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted)  lowered  the  standard  amid  the  fanfare  of  the 
trumpets,  in  homage  to  the  rank  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  charms  of  her  granddaughter, 
and  the  old  walls  echoed  to  the  flourish  of  the  instruments,  and  the  stamp  and  neigh  of 
the  chargers. 
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Claverhouse*  himralf  alighted  from  a  black  horse,  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  in 
Scotland,  Be  had  nol  a  single  white  hair  upon  his  whole  body — a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  bis  spirit  and  fleetness,  and  to  1 1 i  —  being  so  frequently  employed  in  pursuit  of 
the  presbyterian  recusants,  caused  an  opinion  to  prevail  among  them,  thai  the  steed  had 

I presented  to  his  rider  by  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind,  in  order  to  assist  him  in 

persecuting;  tin  fugitive  wanderers.  When  Claverhouse  had  paid  his  respects  to  the 
ladies  with  military  politeness,  had  apologized  for  the  trouble  to  which  he  was  putting 

Lady  Margaret's  family,  and  had  received  the  corresponding  assurances  that  >In uld 

not  think  anything  an  inconvenience  which  brought  within  the  walls  of  Tillietudlem  so 
distinguished  a  soldier,  and  so  Loyal  a  servant  of  his  sacred  Majesty;  when,  in  short,  all 
forms  of  hospitable  and  polite  ritual  had  been  duly  complied  with,  the  Colonel  requested 
permission  t"  receive  the  report  of  Bothwell,  \\  ho  \\  as  now  in  attendance,  and  with  whom 
he  spoke  apart  for  a  few  minutes.  Major  Bellenden  took  that  opportunity  to  say  to  his 
niece,  without  the  hearing  of  her  grandmother,  "  What  a  trifling  foolish  girl  you  are, 
Edith,  to  Bend  me  by  express  a  letter  crammed  with  nonsense  about  books  and  gowns, 
and  to  slide  the  only  thing  I  cared  a  marvedie  about  into  the  postscript !" 

■•  I  did  not  know,"  Baid  Edith,  hesitating  very  much,  "whether  it  would  be  quite — 
quite  proper  for  me  to" 

••  I  know  what  you  would  say — whether  it  would  he  right  to  take  any  interest  in  a 
presbyterian.  Bui  I  knew  this  lad's  father  well.  He  was  a  brave  soldier;  and.  if  he 
was  once  wrong,  he  was  once  right  too.  I  musl  commend  your  caution,  Edith,  for 
ha\  ing  said  nothing  of  this  young  gentleman's  affair  to  your  grandmother — you  may  relj 

on   it    I    shall    not       I  will   take  an   opportunity    to  speak    to   (.'laver'se.      Come,    my   love, 

thej  are  going  to  breakfast.     Let  us  follow  them." 

•  This  remarkable  penOD  united  the  seemingly  Inconsistent  qualities  of  courage  and  cruelty,  a  disinterested  and  devoted 

loyalty  to  his  prince,  with  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  his  fell-  He  was  the  unscrupulous  agent  of  the  Scottish 

uiicd  inexecul  verities  of  the  Government  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  H.  and  James  II.; 

but  he  redeemed  his  character  by  the  zeal  with  which  be  asserted  the  cause  of  the  latter  monarch  after  the  Revolution,  the 

military  skill  with  which  he  supported  it  at  the  battle  of  Killiccralikic.  and  by  his  own  death  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  lie  wn  n  to  see,  and  be  Introduced  to,  a  certain  Lady  Elphinstoun,  who  had  reached 

the  advanced  age  of  One  hundred  years  and  upwards.  The  noble  mat  run.  h.  ing  a  staunch  whig,  was  rather  unwilling  to  receive 

ailed  from  his  titfe),  but  al  ited.    After  the  usual  compliments,  the  officer  observed  to  the 

lady,  that  having  lived  so  much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  humanity,  she  must  in  her  time  have  seen  many  strange  changes. 

■■  llout  na.  sir.  I  i  Iphinstonn,  "  the  world  la  jusl  to  end  with  me  as  it  began.    When  I  was  entering  life,   there  was 

ane  Knox  deaving  us  a'  wT  hi  tnd  now  I  am  ganging  out,  thei  I  taver'se  deaving  us  a'  wif  his  kt 

Clavcn  signifying,  in  common  parlance,  idle  i :  ttothein  <  unity  of  a  lady  of  a  hundred  years 

old. 
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Their  breakfast  so  warm  to  be  sure  they  did  eat, 
A  custom  in  travellers  mighty  discreet. 

Prior. 


¥?  S&^z^^t  HE  breakfast  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  no  more  resembled  a  modern 
LnX&OHiXn  dejeunc,  than  the  great  stone  hall  at  Tillietudlem  could  brook  comparison 
with  a  modern  drawing-room.  No  tea,  no  coffee,  no  variety  of  rolls,  but 
solid  and  substantial  viands, — the  priestly  ham,  the  knightly  sirloin,  the 
noble  baron  of  beef,  the  princely  venison  pastry  ;  while  silver  flagons, 
saved  with  difficulty  from  the  claws  of  the  Covenanters,  now  mantled, 
some  with  ale,  some  with  mead,  and  some  with  generous  wine  of  various  qualities  and 
descriptions.  The  appetites  of  the  guests  were  in  correspondence  to  the  magnificence 
and  solidity  of  the  preparation, — no  piddling — no  boy's-play,  but  that  steady  and  per- 
severing exercise  of  the  jaws  which  is  best  learned  by  early  morning  hours,  and  by 
occasional  hard  commons. 

Lady  Margaret  beheld  with  delight  the  cates  which  she  had  provided  descending  with 
such  alacrity  into  the  persons  of  her  honoured  guests,  and  had  little  occasion  to  exercise, 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  company  saving  Claverhouse  himself,  the  compulsory  urgency 
of  pressing  to  eat,  to  which,  as  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  the  ladies  of  that  period  were 
in  the  custom  of  subjecting  their  guests. 

But  the  leader  himself,  more  anxious  to  pay  courtesy  to  Miss  Bellenden,  next  whom 
he  was  placed,  than  to  gratify  his  appetite,  appeared  somewhat  negligent  of  the  good 
cheer  set  before  him.  Edith  heard,  without  reply,  many  courtly  speeches  addressed  to 
her,  in  a  tone  of  voice  of  that  happy  modulation  which  could  alike  melt  in  the  low  tones 
of  interesting  conversation,  and  rise  amid  the  din  of  battle,  "  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a 
silver  sound."     The  sense  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  dreadful  chief  upon  whose 
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fiat  the  fate  ol  IL  ury  Morton  musl  depend — the  recollection  of  the  terror  and  awe  which 
were  attached  to  the  very  name  of  the  commander,  deprived  her  for  some  time,  not  only 
of  the  courage  to  answer,  but  even  of  the  power  of  looking  upon  him.  But  when, 
emboldened  by  the  soothing  tones  "t  hi-  voice,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  frame  some  reply, 
the  person  on  whom  she  looked  bore,  in  bis  appearance  at  least,  none  of  the  terrible 
attributes  in  which  her  apprehensions  had  arrayed  him. 

Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  rather  low  of  stature,  and  Blightly, 
though  elegantly,  formed;  his  gesture,  language,  and  manners,  were  those  of  one  whose 
life  had  been  spent  among  the  noble  and  the  gay.     His  features  exhibited  even  feminine 

regularity.      An  OVal  face,  a  Straight  and  well-formed  mw,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a  complexion 

just  sufficiently  tinged  with  In-own  to  save  it  from  the  charge  of  effeminacy,  a  short  upper 
lip,  curved  upward  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and  Blightly  shaded  by  small  mustachios 
of  light  brown,  joined  to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  lock-  of  the  same  colour,  which  fell 
down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  contributed  to  form  such  a  countenance  as  limners  love  to 
paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon. 

The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attributes  of  undaunted  and  enter- 
prising valour  which  even  lii-  i  aemies  were  compelled  to  admit,  lay  concealed  under  an 
exterior  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  court  or  the  saloon  rather  than  to  the  field.  The 
same  gentleness  and  gaiety  of  expression  which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspire 
his  action-  and  gestures;  ami.  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally  esteemed,  at  first  sight, 
rather  qualified  to  be  the  votary  of  pleasure  than  of  ambition.  But  under  this  soft 
exterior  was  hidden  a  spirit  unbounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet  cautious  and 
prudent  as  that  of  ufachiavel  himself.  Profound  in  politics,  and  embued,  of  course,  with 
that  disregard  for  individual  rights  which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this  leader  was 
cool  and  collected  in  danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in  pursuing  success,  careless  of  facing 
death  himself,  and  ruthless  in  inflicting  it  upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  Conned 
in  times  of  civil  discord,  when  the  highest  qualities,  perverted  by  party  spirit,  and 
inflamed  by  habitual  opposition,  are  too  often  combined  with  vices  and  excesses  which 
deprive  them  at  once  of  their  merit  and  of  their  lustre. 

In  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  polite  trifles  with  which  Claverhouse  accosted  her, 
Edith  showed  BO  much  confusion,  that  her  grandmother  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to 
her  relief. 

••  Edith  Bellenden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  has,  from  my  retired  mode  of  living,  seen  bo 
little  of  those  of  her  uwu  -phi  re.  that  truly  -he  can  hardly  frame  her  speech  to  suitable 
answers.  A  soldier  i-  BO  rare  a  sight  with  us,  Colonel  Grahame,  thai  unless  it  he  my' 
young  Lord  Evandale,  we  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  gentleman  in 
uniform.  And.  now  I  talk  of  that  excellent  young  nobleman,  may  I  inquire  if  1  was  not 
to  1  s : i \  e  had  the  honour  of  Seeing  him  this  morning  w  ith  the  regiment  ?" 

•'  Lord  Evandale,  madam,  was  on  his  march  with  us,"  answered  the  leader,  "but  I  was 
obliged  to  detach   him  with  a  -mall   party  to  disperse  a  con\  cuticle  of  those  troubles 

scoundrels,  who  have  had  the  impud.nce  to  assemble  within  fixe  miles  of  my  head- 
quarters." 

■■  Indeed  !"  Bald  the  old  lady  ;  "  that  is  a  height  of  presumption  to  which  I  would  have 
jht  no  rebellious  fanatics  would  have  ventured  to  aspire.     But  these  are  strange 

time,  :      There  i-  an   evil  ,-pirit  in  the   land.  Colonel  Grahame,  that  excite-  the  vassals  of 
i-  -I'  rank  to  rebel  against    the  very  house   that   holds   and    fed-  them.      There  was 

one  of  my  able-bodied  men  the  other  day  who  plainly  refused  to  attend  tin-  wappen-schaw 
at  my  bidding.     I-  there  no  law  for  such  recusancy,  Colonel  Grahame?" 

■•  I  think  I  could  find  one,"  -aid  Claverhouse,  with  great  composure,  "if  your  ladyship 
will  inform  me  of  tin-  name  and  residence  of  the  culprit." 

'•  Hi-  name."  -aid  Lady  Margaret,  "is  Cuthb.rt  Headrigg;  I  can  say  nothing  of  his 
domicile,  for  ye  may  \\rr\  believe,  Colonel  Grahame,  he  did  not  dwell  long  in  Tillictudlem. 
hut  was  speedily  expelled  for  hi-  contumacy.     I  wi-h  the  lad  no  severe  bodily  injury;  but 
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incarceration,  or  even  a  few  stripes,  would  be  a  good  example  in  this  neighbourhood. 
His  mother,  under  whose  influence  I  doubt  he  acted,  is  an  ancient  domestic  of  this  family, 
which  makes  me  incline  to  mercy;  although,"  continued  the  old  lady?  looking  towards 
the  pictures  of*  her  husband  and  her  sons,  with  which  the  wall  was  hung,  and  heaving,  at 
the  same  time,  a  deep  sigh,  "  I,  Colonel  Grahame,  have  in  my  ain  person  but  little  right 
to  compassionate  that  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation.  They  have  made  me  a 
childless  widow,  and,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  sacred  Sovereign  and  his  gallant 
soldiers,  they  would  soon  deprive  me  of  lands  and  goods,  of  hearth  and  altar.  Seven  of 
my  tenants,  whose  joint  rent-mail  may  mount  to  wellnigh  a  hundred  merks,  have 
already  refused  to  pay  either  cess  or  rent,  and  had  the  assurance  to  tell  my  steward 
that  they  would  acknowledge  neither  king  nor  landlord  but  who  should  have  taken  the 
Covenant." 

"  I  will  take  a  course  with  them — that  is,  with  your  ladyship's  permission,"  answered 
Claverhouse.  "  It  would  ill  become  me  to  neglect  the  support  of  lawful  authority  when 
it  is  lodged  in  such  worthy  hands  as  those  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.  But  I  must 
needs  say,  this  country  grows  worse  and  worse  daily,  and  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  measures  with  the  recusants  that  are  much  more  consonant  with  my  duty  than 
with  my  inclinations.  And,  speaking  of  this,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  to  thank 
your  ladyship  for  the  hospitality  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  a  party  of  mine  who 
have  brought  in  a  prisoner,  charged  with  having  resetted*  the  murdering  villain,  Balfour 
of  Burley." 

"  The  house  of  Tillietudlem,"  answered  the  lady,  "  hath  ever  been  open  to  the 
servants  of  his  Majesty,  and  I  hope  that  the  stones  of  it  will  no  longer  rest  on  each 
other  when  it  surceases  to  be  as  much  at  their  command  as  at  ours.  And  this  reminds 
me,  Colonel  Grahame,  that  the  gentleman  who  commands  the  party  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  his  proper  place  in  the  army,  considering  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins ;  and  if 
I  might  flatter  myself  that  anything  would  be  granted  to  my  request,  I  would  presume 
to  entreat  that  he  might  be  promoted  on  some  favourable  opportunity." 

"Your  ladyship  means  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart,  whom  we  call  Bothwell?"  said 
Claverhouse,  smiling.  "The  truth  is,  he  is  a  little  too  rough  in  the  country,  and  has 
not  been  uniformly  so  amenable  to  discipline  as  the  rules  of  the  service  require.  But 
to  instruct  me  how  to  oblige  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  is  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me. — 
Bothwell,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  sergeant,  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  door, 
"  go  kiss  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden's  hand,  who  interests  herself  in  your  promotion,  and 
you  shall  have  a  commission  the  first  vacancy." 

Bothwell  went  through  the  salutation  in  the  manner  prescribed,  but  not  without 
evident  marks  of  haughty  reluctance,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  said  aloud,  "  To  kiss 
a  lady's  hand  can  never  disgrace  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  would  not  kiss  a  man's,  save  the 
King's,  to  be  made  a  general." 

"  You  hear  him,"  said  Claverhouse,  smiling  ;  "  there's  the  rock  he  splits  upon  :  he 
cannot  forget  his  pedigree." 

"  I  know,  my  noble  colonel,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  you  will  not  forget 
your  promise ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  permit  Cornet  Stewart  to  have  some  recol- 
lection of  his  grandfather,  though  the  Sergeant  must  forget  him." 

"  Enough  of  this,  sir,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  the  tone  of  command  which  was  familiar 
to  him ;  "  and  let  me  know  what  you  came  to  report  to  me  just  now." 

"  My  Lord  Evandale  and  his  party  have  halted  on  the  high  road  with  some  prisoners," 
said  Bothwell. 

"  My  Lord  Evandale?"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  Surely,  Colonel  Grahame,  you  will 
permit  him  to  honour  me  with  his  society,  and  to  take  his  poor  disjune  here,  especially 
considering,  that  even  his  most  sacred  Majesty  did  not  pass  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem 
without  halting  to  partake  of  some  refreshment." 

*   Resetted,  £  ft  received  or  harboured. 
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\  1 1 1 1 -i  was  tlri'  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  thai  Lady  Margaret  had 
adverted  to  this  distinguished  event,  Colonel  Grahame,  as  Bpeedily  as  politeness  \\  ■  •< il. I 
permit,  took  advantage  of  the  first  pause  to  interrupt  the  farther  progress  of  the  narrative, 
by  saying,  "  \\  re  are  already  too  numerous  a  party  of  guests;  but  as  1  know  what  Lord 
Evandale  "ill  suffer"  (looking  towards  Edith  i  "it'  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
enjoy,  1  will  run  the  risk  of  overburdening  your  ladyship's  hospitality. — Bothwell,  lei 
Lord  Evandale  know  that  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  requests  the  honour  of  his 
company  ." 

••And  let  Harrison  take  care,"  added  Lady  Margaret,  "that  the  people  and  their 
horses  an-  Buitablj  seen  to." 

Edith's  heart  Bprung  to  her  lips  during  this  conversation  ;  for  it  instantly  occurred  u> 
her.  that,  through  her  influence  over  Lord  Evandale,  she  might  find  some  means  ol 
releasing  Morton  from  his  present  state  of  danger,  in  ease  her  uncle's  intercession  with 
(  laverhouse  should  prove  ineffectual.  At  any  other  time  she  would  have  been  much 
averse  to  exert  this  influence;  tor,  however  inexperienced  in  the  world,  her  native 
delicacy  taught  her  the  advantage  which  a  beautiful  young  woman  gives  to  a  young  man 
when  ahi  permits  him  to  lay  her  under  an  obligation.  Ami  .-he  would  have  been  the 
farther  disinclined  to  request  any  favour  of  Lord  Evandale,  because  the  voice  of  the 
gossips  in  Clydesdale  had,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  he  made  known,  assigned  him  to  her 
as  a  suitor,  and  because  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  very  little  encouragement 
was  necessary  to  realize  conjectures  which  had  hitherto  no  foundation.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Evandale's  making  a  formal  declaration,  he 
had  e\ery  chance  of  being  supported  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Margaret  ami  her  other 
friends,  and  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  solicitations  and  authority, 
except  a  predilection,  to  avow  which  sin-  knew  would  be  equally  dangerous  and  unai  ailing. 
She  determined,  therefore,  to  wait  the  issue  of  her  uncle's  intercession,  and,  should  it 
fail,  which  sin'  conjectured  she  should  soon  learn,  either  from  the  looks  or  language  of 
the  open-hearted  veteran,  she  would  then,  as  a  last  effort,  make  use  in  Morton's  favour 
of  her  interest  with  Lord  Evandale.  Her  mind  did  not  long  remain  in  suspense  on  the 
Bubjecl  of  her  uncle's  application. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  table,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
the  military  guests  who  were  at  that  end  of  the  board,  was  now,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  at  liberty  to  leave  his  station,  and  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  to  approach 
1  [house,  requesting  from  hi-  niece,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour  of  a  particular 
introduction.  As  his  name  and  character  were  well  known,  the  two  military  men  met 
with  expressions  of  mutual  regard  ;  ami  Edith,  with  a  beating  heart,  saw  her  aged  relative 

withdraw  from  the  company,  together  with  his  new  acquaintance,  into  a  recess  formed 
by  one  of  the  arched  window-  of  the  hall,  she  watched  their  conference  with  eyes 
almost  dazzled  by  the  eagerness  of  BUSpense,  and,  with  observation  rendered  more  acute 
by  the  internal  agony  of  her  mind,  could  guess,  from  the  pantomimic  gestures  which 
accompanied  the  conversation,  the  progress  and  late  of  the  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Henry  Morton. 

The  tir-t  expression  of  the  countenance  of  Claverhouse  betokened  that  open  and  willing 
courtesy,  which,  ere  it  requires  to  know  the  nature  of -the  favour  asked,  seems  to  say,  how 
happy  the  party  will  be  to  confer  an  obligation  on  the  suppliant.  But  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  the  brow  of  that  officer  became  darker  and  more  severe,  and  his  features, 
though  still  retaining  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  politeness,  assumed,  at  least  to 
Edith's  terrified  imagination,  a  harsh  and  inexorable  character.  His  lip  was  now  com- 
pn  ssed  as  if  with  impatience  !  now  curled  slightly  upward,  a-  if  in  ch  il  contempt  of  the 
arguments  urged  by  .Major  Bellenden.  The  language  of  her  uncle,  as  far  as  expn 
in  his  manner,  appeared  to  be  that  of  earnest  intercession,  urged  with  all  the  affectionate 

simplicity    of  hi-   character,  a-  well  as    with    the    weight    which    his   age    ami    reputation 

entitled  him  to  use.     But  it  seemed  to  have  little  impress ion  upon  Colonel  Grahame,  who 
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soon  changed  his  posture,  as  if  about  to  cut  short  the  Major's  importunity,  and  to  break 

up  their  conference  with  a  courtly  expression  of  regret,  calculated  to  accompany  a  positive 
refusal  of  the  request  solicited.  This  movement  brought  them  so  mm;  Edith,  that  she 
could  distinctly  hear  Claverhouse  say,  "It  cannot  be,  Major  Bellenden  ;  lenity,  in  bis  ease, 
is  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  commission,  though  in  anything  else  1  am  heartily 
desirous  to  oblige  you. — And  here  comes  Evandale  with  news,  as  1  think. — "What  tidings 
do  you  bring  us,  Evandale?"  he  continued,  addressing  the  young  lord,  who  now  entered 
in  complete  uniform,  but  with  his  dress  disordered,  and  his  boots  spattered,  as  if  by 
riding  hard. 

"  Unpleasant  news,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  "A  large  body  of  whigs  are  in  arms  among 
the  hills,  and  have  broken  out  into  actual  rebellion.  They  have  publicly  burnt  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  that  which  established  episcopacy,  that  for  observing  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles  I.,  and  some  others,  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  remain  together  in  arms 
for  furthering  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  struck  a  sudden  and  painful  surprise  into  the  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it,  excepting  Claverhouse. 

"Unpleasant  news  call  you  them?"  replied  Colonel  Grahame,  his  dark  eyes  flashing 
fire  ;  "  they  are  the  best  I  have  heard  these  six  months.  Now  that  the  scoundrels  are 
drawn  into  a  body,  we  will  make  short  work  with  them.  When  the  adder  crawls  into 
daylight,"  he  added,  striking  the  heel  of  his  boot  upon  the  floor,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
crushing  a  noxious  reptile,  "  I  can  trample  him  to  death  ;  he  is  only  safe  when  he  remains 
lurking  in  his  den  or  morass. — "Where  are  these  knaves?"  he  continued,  addressing  Lord 
Evandale. 

"About  ten  miles  otf  among  the  mountains,  at  a  place  called  Loudon-hill,"  was  the 
young  nobleman's  reply.  "  I  dispersed  the  conventicle  against  which  you  sent  me,  and 
made  prisoner  an  old  trumpeter  of  rebellion — an  intercommnned  minister,  that  is  to  say — 
who  was  in  the  act  of  exhorting  his  hearers  to  rise  and  be  doing  in  the  good  cause,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  of  his  hearers  who  seemed  to  be  particularly  insolent;  and  from  some 
country  people  and  scouts  I  learned  what  I  now  teli  you." 

"  What  may  be  their  strength  ?"  asked  his  commander. 

"  Probably  a  thousand  men,  but  accounts  differ  widely." 

"  Then,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  be  doing  also — Bothwell, 
bid  them  sound  to  horse." 

Bothwell,  who,  like  the  war-horse  of  scripture,  snuffed  the  battle  afar  off,  hastened  to 
give  orders  to  six  negroes,  in  white  dresses  richly  laced,  and  having  massive  silver  collars 
and  armlets.  These  sable  functionaries  acted  as  trumpeters,  and  speedily  made  the  castle 
and  the  woods  around  it  ring  with  their  summons. 

"Must  you  then  leave  us?"  said  Lady  Margaret,  her  heart  sinking  under  recollection 
fif  former  unhappy  times  ;  "  had  ye  not  better  send  to  learn  the  force  of  the  rebels  ? — O, 
how  many  a  fair  face  hae  I  heard  these  fearfu'  sounds  call  away  frae  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem,  that  my  auld  een  were  ne'er  to  see  return  to  it  ! " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop,"  said  Claverhouse  ;  "  there  are  rogues  enough  in  this 
country  to  make  the  rebels  five  times  their  strength,  if  they  are  not  checked  at  once." 

"  Many,"  said  Evandale,  "  are  flocking  to  them  already,  and  they  give  out  that  they 
expect  a  strong  body  of  the  indulged  Presbyterians,  headed  by  young  Milnwood,  as  they 
call  him,  the  son  of  the  famous  old  roundhead,  Colonel  Silas  Morton." 

This  speech  produced  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  hearers.  Edith  almost  sunk  from 
her  seat  with  terror,  while  Claverhouse  darted  a  glance  of  sarcastic  triumph  at  Major 
Bellenden,  which  seemed  to  imply — "  You  see  what  are  the  principles  of  the  young  man 
you  are  pleading  for." 

"  It's  a  lie — it's  a  d — d  lie  of  these  rascally  fanatics,"  said  the  Major  hastily.  "  I  will 
answer  for  Henry  Morton  as  I  would  for  my  own  son.  lie  is  a  lad  of  as  good  church- 
principles  as  any  gentleman  in  the  Life-Guards — I  mean  no  offence  to  any  one.    He  has 
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to  church   service  with  me  fifty  times,  and    I   never  heard   him   miss  one  of  the 

ree| Bes  in  my  life.     Kilitli  Bellenden  can   bear  witness  to  it  as  well  as  I.     He  always 

read  on  the  same  Prayer-book  with  her,  and  could  look  oul  the  lessons  as  well  as  the 
curat.-  himself.     Call  him  up:  let  him  be  heard  for  himself." 

••  There  can  be  m>  harm  in  that,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  «  hether  he  !»•  innocent  or  guilty. 

—  Major  Allan."  he  said,  turning  to  the  officer  next  in  i unmand,  "take  ■>   guide,  ami 

lead  tin-  regiment  forward  to  Loudon-hill  by  the  best  ami  shortest  road.  Move  steadily, 
ami  do  not  let  the  men  blow  tin'  horses.  Lord  Evandale  ami  I  will  overtake  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.     Leai  e  Bothwell  with  a  party  to  bring  up  tin-  prisoners." 

Allan  bowed,  ami  left  the  apartment,  with  all  the  officers,  excepting  Claverhouse  ami  the 
young  nobleman.  In  a  few  minutes  tin-  Bound  of  the-  military  music  ami  tin-  clashing  of 
hoofs  announced  that  tin-  horsemen  were  leaving  the  castle.  The  sounds  wire  presently 
heard  only  at  inten  als,  ami  soon  died  away  entirely  . 

While  Claverhouse  endeavoured  to  soothe  tin-  terrors  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  to  re- 
concile the  veteran  Major  to  his  opinion  of  .Morton.  Evandale,  getting  the  better  of  that 
conscious  shyness  which  renders  an  ingenuous  youth  diffident  in  approaching  the  object  of 
hi-  affections,  drew  mar  to  Mi--  Bellenden,  and  accosted  her  in  a  tone  of  mingled  respect 
and  interest 

••  We  are  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  with  much  emotion 
— "to  leavi  you  lor  a  scene  which  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Farewell,  dear  Miss  Bel- 
lenden;— ht  me  say  tor  the  first,  ami  perhaps  the  last  time,  dear  Edith  1  We  pari  in 
circumstances  so  singular  as  may  excuse  some  solemnity  in  bidding  farewell  to  one  whom 
1  have  known  s,i  long,  ami  whom  I — respect  -o  highly." 

The  manner,  differing  from  the  word-,  seemed  to  express  a  feeling  much  deeper  and 

more  agitating  than  was  Conveyed  in  the  phrase  he  made  use  of.       It  was  not  in  w an  to 

he  utterly  insensible  to  his  modest  and  deep-felt  expression  of  tenderness.  Although 
borne  down  by  the  misfortunes  and  imminent  danger  of  the  man  she  loved,  Edith  was 
touched  by  the  hopeless  and  reverential  passion  of  the  gallant  youth,  who  now  took  leave 
id'  her  to  rush  into  dangers  of  mi  ordinary  description. 

••  I  hop.-  -  I  sincerely  I  aid,  "  then-  i-  no  danger.     I  hope  then-  is  no  occasion 

for  this  Bolemi remonial — thai   tin  —  -  hasty  insurgents  will  in-  dispersed  rather  l>y 

far  than  force,  and  that   Lord    Evandale  will  -[ lily  return   to   he  what  he   uiu.-t  always 

be,  the  dear  and  valued  friend  of  all  in  this  castle." 

"Of    all,"    In-    repeated,    with   a    melancholy   emphasis   upon    the   word.      "But   he    it 

so — whatever  i-  near  you  i-  d'-ar  ami  valued  to  me,  and  I  value  their  approbation 
accordingly.     Of  our  success   I  am  not  sanguine.     Our   numbers   are   so   few,  thai    1 

dan-  not  hope  lor  so  Speedy,  so  bloodless,  or  -o  -ale  an  end   of  thi-  unhappy  disturbance. 

These  men  are  enthusiastic,  resolute,  ami  desperate,  and  have  leaders  not  altogether 
unskilled  in  military  matters.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tin-  impetuosity  of  our  Colonel 
i-  hurrying  us  against  them  rather  prematurely.  Hut  there  an-  few  that  have  less 
to  shun  danger  than  1  ha\ .-." 
Edith  had  now  tie-  opportunity  she  wished  to  he-peak  tin-  young  noMenian's  in- 
tercession and  protection  lor  Henry  Morton,  and  it  seemed  tin-  only  remaining  channel 
of  interest  by  which  he  could  be  rescued  from  impending  destruction.  Yet  she  tilt  at 
that  moment  a-  if,  in  doing  -".  -la-  was  abusing  the  partiality  and  confidence  of  the  lot  er, 
whose  heart  was  as  open  before  her,  as  if  his  tongue  had   made  an   express  declaration. 

( '..id. I  -In-  with  honour  engage  Lord  Evandale  in  tin-  sen  ice  of  a  rival  ?  or  could  -In-  with 
prude make    him    any   rcpie-t.  or    la\    herself    under   any   obligation   to  him,  without 

affording  ground  for  hopes  which  she  could  never  realize ?  But  tin-  moment  was  loo 
urgent  for  hesitation,  or  even  for  those  explanation-  with  which  her  request  might  other- 
w  i-e  ha\  c  been  qualified. 

••  I  will  hut  dispose  of  this  young  fellow,"    aid  Claverhouse,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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hull,  ••  and  then,  Lord  Evandale — I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  again  your  conversation — but 
then  we  must  mount. — Bothwell,  why  do  you  not  bring  up  the  prisoner?  ami,  hark  ye, 
lit  two  files  load  their  carabines." 

In  these  words,  Edith  conceived  she  heard  the  death-warrant  of  her  lover.  She 
instantly  broke  through  the  restraint  which  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent. 

••  My  Lord  Evandale,"  she  said,  "this  young*. gentleman  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
uncle's; — your  interest  must  be  great  with  your  colonel — let  me  request  your  intercession 
in  his  favour — it  will  confer  on  my  uncle  a  lasting  obligation." 

"  You  overrate  my  interest,  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale  ;  I  have  been  often 
unsuccessful  in  such  applications,  when  I  have  made  them  on  the  mere  score  of  humanity." 

"  Yet  try  once  again  for  my  uncle's  sake." 

"  And  why  not  for  your  own?"  said  Lord  Evandale.  "  Will  you  not  allow  me  to 
think  I  am  obliging  you  personally  in  this  matter  ?  Are  you  so  diffident  of  an  old  friend 
that  you  will  not  allow  him  even  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  is  gratifying  your 
wishes?" 

"  Surely — surely,"  replied  Edith  ;  "  you  will  oblige  me  infinitely — I  am  interested  in 
the  young  gentleman  on  my  uncle's  account — Lose  no  time,  for  God's  sake  !" 

She  became  bolder  and  more  urgent  in  her  entreaties,  for  she  heard  the  steps  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  entering  with  their  prisoner. 

"  By  heaven  !  then,"  said  Evandale,  "  he  shall  not  die,  if  I  should  die  in  his  place  ! — 
But  will  not  you,"  he  said,  resuming  the  hand,  which  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  had 
not  courage  to  withdraw,  "  will  not  you  grant  me  one  suit,  in  return  for  my  zeal  in  your 
service  ? " 

"  Anything  you  can  ask,  my  Lord  Evandale,  that  sisterly  affection  can  give." 

"  And  is  this  all,"  lie  continued,  "all  you  can  grant  to  my  affection  living,  or  my 
memory  when  dead  ?  " 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Edith  ;  "  you  distress  me,  and  do  injustice  to 
yourself.  There  is  no  friend  I  esteem  more  highly,  or  to  whom  I  would  more  readily 
grant  every  mark  of  regard — providing— But" 

A  deep  sigh  made  her  turn  her  head  suddenly,  ere  she  had  well  uttered  the  last  word  ; 
and  as  she  hesitated  how  to  frame  the  exception  with  which  she  meant  to  close  the 
sentence,  she  became  instantly  aware  she  had  been  overheard  by  Morton,  who,  heavily 
ironed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  was  now  passing  behind  her  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
Claverhouse.  As  their  eyes  met  each  other,  the  sad  and  reproachful  expression  of 
Morton's  glance  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  partially  heard,  and  altogether  misinter- 
preted, the  conversation  which  had  just  passed.  There  wanted  but  this  to  complete 
Edith's  distress  and  confusion.  Her  blood,  which  rushed  to  her  brow,  made  a  sudden 
revulsion  to  her  heart,  and  left  her  as  pale  as  death.  This  change  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Evandale,  whose  quick  glance  easily  discovered  that  there  was  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  object  of  his  attachment,  some  singular  and  uncommon  connexion.  He 
resigned  the  hand  of  Miss  Bellenden,  again  surveyed  the  prisoner  with  more  attention, 
again  looked  at  Edith,  and  plainly  observed  the  confusion  which  she  could  no  longer 
conceal. 

"  This,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  gloomy  silence,  "  is,  I  believe,  the  young  gentleman 
wdio  gained  the  prize  at  the  shooting  match." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  hesitated  Edith — "yet — I  rather  think  not,"  scarce  knowing  what 
she  re]  died. 

"  It  is  he,"  said  Evandale,  decidedly;  "I  know  him  well.  A  victor,"  he  continued, 
somewhat  haughtily,  "  ought  to  have  interested  a  fair  spectator  more  deeply." 

He  then  turned  from  Edith,  and  advancing  towards  the  table  at  which  Claverhouse 
now  placed  himself,  stood  at  a  little  distance,  resting  on  his  sheathed  broadsword,  a  silent, 
but  not  an  unconcerned,  spectator  of  that  which  passed. 
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y%£  CtsG£&  0  explain  the  deep  effect   which  the  few  broken  passages  of  the  con- 

•  fij^^jj^*'    vci-sition  we  have  detailed  made  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoner  by  wb 

.    they  were  overheard,  it   i.-  necessary  to  Bay   - ething  of  bis  previous 

i<j)  state  of  mind,  and  of  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  Edith. 

Henry  Morton  was  one  of  those  gifted  characters,  which   possess  a 

•  force  of  talent  unsuspected  by  the  owner  himself.     He  had  inhi  rited 

from   bis  father  an  undaunted  courage,  and  a  firm  and  uncompromising  detestation  of 

oppression,  whether  in  j ■< >li t ic-  or    religion.     But    Ins  enthusiasm    was    unsullied    by 

fanatic  zeal,  and  unleavened  by  the  sourness  of  the  puritanical  spirit.     From  these  his 

mind  had  been  treed,  partly  by  the  active  exertions  •  > t "  1  ± I  — ^  own  excellent  understanding, 

partly  by  frequent  and  long  \i-it-  at  .Major  Bellenden's,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 

meeting   with  many  guests  whose  conversation  taught  him,  that  goodness   and  worth 

not  limited  to  those  of  any  single  form  of  religious  oh  ervance. 

The  base  parsimony  of  hi-  uncle   had  thrown  many  obstacles  in   the  way  of  his 

education  ;  but  he  had  so  far  improved  the  opportunities  w  hich  offered  themseh  es,  that 

hi-  instructors  a- well  as  his   friends  were  surprised  at   his  progress   under  such  dis- 

ad\  antagi  s.     Still,  however,  the  current  of  bis  soul  was  frozen  by  a  sense  of  dependence — 

tverty — above  all,  of  an  imperfect  and  limited  education.     These  feelings  impressed 

i  i  2 
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him  with  a  diffidence  ami  reserve  which  effectually  concealed  from  all  but  very  intimate 
friends,  the  extent  of  talent  and  the  firmness  of  character,  which  we  have  stated  him  t" 
be  possessed  of.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  added  to  this  reserve  an  air  of 
indecision  and  indifference;  for,  being  attached  to  neither  of  the  factions  which  divided 
the  kingdom)* he  passed  for  dull,  insensible,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  feeling  of  religion 
or  of  patriotism.  No  conclusion,  however,  could  be  more  unjust ;  and  the  reasons  of  the 
neutrality  which  he  had  hitherto  professed  had  root  in  very  different  and  most  praise- 
worthy motives.  lie  had  formed  few  congenial  ties  with  those  v. ho  were  the 
persecution,  and  was  disgusted  alike  by  their  narrow-minded  and  selfish  party-spirit, 
their  gloomy  fanaticism,  their  abhorrent  condemnation  of  all  elegant  studies  or  innocent 
exercises,  and  the  envenomed  rancour  of  their  political  hatred.  But  his  mind  was  still 
more  revolted  by  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Government — the  mis- 
rule, licence,  and  brutality  of  the  soldiery — the  executions  on  the  scaffold,  the  slaughters 
in  the  open  field,  the  free  quarters  and  exactions  imposed  by  military  law,  which  pi, iced 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  free  people  on  a  level  with  Asiatic  slaves.  Condemning, 
therefore,  each  party  as  its  excesses  fell  under  his  eyes,  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  evils 
which  he  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  and  hearing  alternate  complaints  and  exultations 
with  which  he  could  not  sympathize,  he  would  long  ere  this  have  left  .Scotland,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  attachment  to  Edith  Bellenden. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  these  young  people  had  been  at  Charnwood,  when  Major 
Bellenden,  who  was  as  free  from  suspicion  on  such  occasions  as  Uncle  Toby  himself,  had 
encouraged  their  keeping  each  other  constant  company,  without  entertaining  any  appre- 
hension of  the  natural  consequences.  Love,  as  usual  in  such  eases,  borrowed  the  name 
of  friendship,  used  her  language,  and  claimed  her  privileges.  "When  Edith  Bellenden 
was  recalled  to  her  mother's  castle,  it  was  astonishing  by  what  singular  and  recurring 
accidents  she  often  -.net  young  Morton  in  her  sequestered  walks,  especially  considering 
the  distance  of  their  place  of  abode.  Yet  it  somehow  happened  that  she  neyer  expressed 
the  surprise  which  the  frequency  of  these  rencontres  ought  naturally  to  have  excited, 
and  that  their  intercourse  assumed  gradually  a  more  delicate  character,  and  their  meetings 
began  to  wear  the  air  of  appointments.  Books,  drawings,  letters,  were  exchanged 
between  them,  and  every  trifling  commission,  given  or  executed,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
correspondence.  Love,  indeed,  was  not  yet  mentioned  between  them  by  name,  but 
each  knew  the  situation  of  their  own  bosom,  and  could  not  but  guess  at  that  of  the 
other.  Unable  to  desist  from  an  intercourse  which  possessed  -ueh  charms  for  both,  vet 
trembling  for  its  too  probable  consequences,  it  had  been  continued  without  specific 
explanation  until  now,  when  fate  appeared  to  have  taken  the  conclusion  into  its  own  hands. 
It  followed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  diffidence  of 
Morton's  disposition  at  this  period,  that  his  confidence  in  Edith's  return  of  his  affection 
had  its  occasional  cold  fits.  Her  situation  was  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  his  own, 
her  worth  so  eminent,  her  accomplishments  so  many,  her  face  so  beautiful,  ami  her 
manners  so  bewitching,  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  fears  that  some  suitor  more 
favoured  than  himself  by  fortune,  and  more  acceptable  to  Edith's  family  than  be  durst 
hope  to  be,  might  step  in  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections.  Common  rumour 
had  raised  up  such  a  rival  in  Lord  Evandale,  whom  birth,  fortune,  connexions,  and 
political  principles,  as  well  as  his  frequent  visits  at  Tillietudlem,  and  his  attendance  upon 
Lady  Bellenden  and  her  niece  at  all  public  places,  naturally  pointed  out  as  a  candidate 
for  her  favour.  It  frequently  and  inevitably  happened,  that  engagements  to  which  Lord 
Evandale  was  a  party,  interfered  with  tin-  meeting  of  the  lovers  ;  and  Henry  could  not 
but  mark  that  Edith  either  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  the  young  nobleman,  or  did  so 
with  obvious  reserve  and  hesitation. 

These  symptoms,  which  in  fact  arose   from  the  delicacy  of  her  own  feelings  towards 
Morton   himself,    were  misconstrued   by   his  diffident   temper  ;   ami  the  jealousy  which 
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they  excited  was  fermented  by  the  occasional  observations  of  Jenny  Dennison,  This  true- 
bred  Ben  ing-damsel  was,  in  her  own  p<  rson,  :i  complete  country  coquette,  and  when  she 

had  i pportunity  of  teasing  her  own  lovers,  u-<d   to  take  some  ocea-ional  opportunity 

to  torment   her  young  lady's.     This  arose   from  no  ill-will  to  Henry  Morton,  who,  both 
on  her  mist  ount  and  his  own  handsome  form  and  countenance,  stood  high  in  her 

esteem.     l>ut  thru  Lord   Evandale  was  also  handsome;  hewas  liberal  far  beyond  what 
Morton's  d  Id  afford,  and  he  was  a  lord,  moreover  ;  and,  ifMiss  Edith  Bellenden 

I  accept  his  hand,  Bhe  would  become  a  baron's  lady,  and,  what  was  more,  little 
Jinny  Dennison,  whom  the  awful  housekeeper  at  Tillietudlem  huffed  about  at  her 
pleasure,  would  be  thru  Mrs.  Dennison,  Lady  Evandale's  own  woman,  or  perhaps  her 
ladyship's  lady-in-waiting.  The  impartiality  of  Jenny  Dennison,  therefore,  •  1  i  •  1  not,  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  extend  to  a  wish  that  both  the  handsome  suitors  could  wed  her 
young  lady  :  for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  scale  of  her  regard  was  depressed  in  favour 
of  Lord  Evandale,  and  her  wishes  in  his  favour  took  many  shapes  extremely  tormenting 
to  Morton — being  now  expressed  as  a  friendly  caution,  now  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
ami  anon  as  a  merry  jest,  but  alw  ays  tending  to  confirm  the  idea  that,  sooner  or  later,  his 
romantic  intercourse  with  her  young  mistress  must  ha\  e  a  close,  and  that  Edith  Bellenden 
would,  in  spite  of  summer  walks  beneath  the  §  change  of  verses,  of 

drawings,  and  of  books,  end  in  becoming  Lady  Evandale. 

These  hints  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  very  point  of  his  own  suspicions  and  fears, 
that  Morton  was  not  long  of  feeling  that  jealousy  which  every  one  has  felt  who  has 
truly  loved,  but  to  which  those  are  most  liable  whose  love  is  crossed  by  the  want  of 
friends'  const  nt,  or  some  other  en\  ious  impediment  of  fortune.  Edith  herself,  unwittingly, 
ami  in  the  generosity  of  her  own  frank  nature,  contributed  to  the  error  into  which  her 
lover  was  in  danger  of  falling.  Their  conversation  once  chanced  to  turn  upon  some 
late  excesses  committed  bj  the  Boldiery  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  said  (inaccurately 
however)  that  the  party  was  commanded  by  Lord  Evandale.  Edith,  as  true  in  friendship 
as  in  love,  was  somewhat  hurt  at  the  severe  strictures  which  escaped  from  Morton  on 
this  occa  ion.  ami  which,  perhaps,  were  not  the  less  strongly  expressed  on  account  of 
their  supposed  rivalry,  she  entered  into  Lord  Evandale's  defence  with  such  spirit  as 
hart  Morton  to  the  very  soul,  and  afforded  no  small  delight  to  Jenny  Dennison,  the 
usual  companion  of  their  walk-.  Edith  pi  rceived  her  error,  ami  endeavoured  to  remedy 
it;  hut  the  impression  was  not  bo  easily  erased,  and  it  had  no  -mall  effect  in  inducing 
her  lover  to  form  that  resolution  of  going  abroad,  which  wa-  disappointed  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  \i-it  which  he  rea  ived  from  M.lith  during  his  confinement,  the  deep  and  devoted 
interest  which  she  had  expressed  in  hi-  fate,  ought  of  themselves  to  have  dispelled  his 
suspicions;  yet.  ingenious  in  tormenting  himself,  even  this  he  thought  might  he  imputed 
to  anxious  friendship,  or.  at  mo-:,  to  a  temporarj  partiality,  which  would  probably  soon 
give  way  to  circumstances,  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  the  authority  of  Lady  Margaret, 
and  the  assiduities  of  Lord  Evandale. 

•■  Ami  to  what  do  I  owe  it."  he-  said  "  that  I  cannot  stand  up  like  a  man,  ami  plead 
my  interest  in  her  ere  I  am  thus  cheated  out  of  it  ':— to  what,  iiui  to  the  all-pervading 
ami  accursed  tyranny  which  afflicts  at  once  our  bodies,  souls,  estates,  ami  affections? 
And  i-  it  to  one  of  the  pensioned  cut-throats  ofthis  oppressive  Government  that  I 
must  yield  my  pretensions  to  Edith  Bellenden? — I  will  not,  by  Eeaven? — It  is  a 
just  punishment  on  m,-  for  being  dead  to  public  wrongs,  that  they  have  visited  me 
with  their  injuries  in  a  point  where  they  can  be  least  brooked  or  home." 

As  these  stormy  resolutions  boiled  in  his  bosom,  and  while  he  ran  over  the  various 

kinds  of   insult  and    injury  which  he  had  sustained    in    his  own  cau-e   and    in  that  of    his 

country,  Bothwell  entered  the  tower,  followed  by  two  drs  ne  of  whom  carried 

handcuffs. 
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••  You  must  follow  me,  young  man,"  said  he,  "but  first  we  must  put  you  in  trim." 

"In  trim  !"  said  Morton.     "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

••  Why,  we  must  put  on  these  rough  bracelets.  I  durst  not— nay,  d — n  it,  I  durst 
do  anything — but  1  would  not  for  three  hours'  plunder  of  a  stormed  town  bring  a  whig 
before  my  Colonel  without  his  being  ironed.  Come,  come,  young  man,  don't  look  Bulky 
about  it." 

He  advanced  to  put  on  the  irons;  but,  seizing  the  oaken-scat  upon  which  he  had 
rested,  Morton  threatened  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  first  who  should  approach  him. 

"I  could  manage  you  in  a  moment,  my  youngster,"  said  Bothwell,  "  but  I  had  rather 
you  would  strike  sail  quietly." 

Here  indeed  he  spoke  the  truth,  not  from  either  fear  or  reluctance  to  adopt  force,  hut 
because  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  noisy  scuffle,  through  which  it  might  probably 
be  discovered  that  he  had,  contrary  to  express  orders,  suffered  his  prisoner  to  pass  the 
night  without  being  properly  secured. 

"You  had  better  be  prudent,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  he  meant  to  be  con- 
ciliatory, "and  don't  spoil  your  own  sport.  They  say  here  in  the  castle,  that  Lady 
Margaret's  niece  is  immediately  to  marry  our  young  Captain,  Lord  Evandale.  I  .-aw 
them  close  together  in  the  hall  yonder,  and  I  heard  her  ask  him  to  intercede  for  your 
pardon.  She  looked  so  devilish  handsome  and  kind  upon  him,  that  on  my  soul  —  But 
what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you? — You  are  as  pale  as  a  sheet — Will  you  have  some 
brandy  ?  " 

"Miss  Bellenden  a-k  my  life  of  Lord  Evandale?"  said  the  prisoner,  faintly. 

"  At,  ay  ;  there's  no  friend  like  the  women — their  interest  carries  all  in  court  and 
camp.     Come,  you  are  reasonable  now — Ay,  I  thought  you  would  come  round." 

Here  he  employed  himself  iu  putting  on  the  fetters,  against  which  Morton,  thunder- 
struck by  this  intelligence,  no  longer  offered  the  least  resistance. 

"My  life  begged  of  him,  and  by  her! — Ay,  ay — put  on  the  irons — my  limb-  -hall  not 
refuse  to  bear  what  lias  entered  into  my  very  soul — My  life  begged  by  Edith,  and  begged 
of  Evandale!" 

"  Ay,  and  he  has  power  to  grant  it  too,"  said  Bothwell — "He  can  do  more  with  the 
Colonel  than  any  man  in  the  regiment." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  party  led  their  prisoner  towards  the  hall.  In  passing  behind 
the  seat  of  Edith,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  heard  enough,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  broken 
expressions  which  passed  between  Edith  and  Lord  Evandale,  to  confirm  all  that  the 
soldier  had  told  him.  That  moment  made  a  singular  and  instantaneous  revolution  in  his 
character.  The  depth  of  despair  to  which  his  love  and  fortunes  were  reduced — the  peril 
in  which  his  life  appeared  to  stand — the  transference  of  Edith's  affections,  her  intercession 
in  his  favour,  which  rendered  her  fickleness  yet  more  galling, — seemed  to  destroy  every 
feeling  for  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  but  at  the  same  time  awakened  those  which  had 
hitherto  been  smothered  by  passions  more  gentle  though  more  selfish.  Desperate 
himself,  he  determined  to  support  the  rights  of  his  country,  insulted  in  his  person.  His 
character  was  for  the  moment  as  effectually  changed  as  the  appearance  of  a  villa,  which, 
from  being  the  abode  of  domestic  quiet  and  happiness,  is,  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  an 
armed  force,  converted  into  a  formidable  post  of  defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  cast  upon  Edith  one  glance,  in  which  reproach  was 
mingled  with  sorrow,  as  if  to  bid  her  farewell  for  ever ;  his  next  motion  was  to  walk 
firmly  to  the  table  at  which  Colonel  Grahame  was  seated. 

"By  what  right  is  it,  sir,"  said  lie,  firmly,  and  without  waiting  till  he  was  questioned 
— "  by  what  right  is  it  that  these  soldiers  have  dragged  me  from  my  family,  and  put 
fetters  on  the  limbs  of  a  free  man  ?  " 

"  By  my  commands,"  answered  Claverhouse  ; — "  and  I  now  lav  my  commands  on  you 
to  be  silent  and  hear  my  questions." 

"I  will  not,"  replied  Morton,  in  a  determined  tone,  while  his  boldness   seemed  to 
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electrify  nil  around  him.  "I  will  know  whether  I  am  in  lawful  custody,  and  before 
a  civil  magistrate,  ere  the  charter  of  my  country  shall  be  forfeited  in  my  person." 

••  A  pretty  springald  this,  upon  my  honour !"  Baid  Claverhouse. 

••  Are  \  ou  mad  ? "  Baid  Major  Bellenden  to  hi-  young  friend.  "  I'm-  ( rod's  sake,  Henry 

Morton,"  1 ntinued,  in  a  t between  rebuke  and  entreaty,  "remember  you  are 

speaking  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  officers  high  in  tin-  service." 

•■It  is  for  thai  \ ■  r\-  reason,  sir," returned  Henry,  firmly,  "thai  I  desire  to  know  what 
righl  In-  has  to  detain  me  «  ithoul  a  legal  warrant.  Were  In-  a  en  il  officer  of  the  law  . 
I  should  know  my  duty  was  submission." 

••  Your  friend,  here,"  said  Claverhouse  to  the  \  eteran,  < Uy,  "  is  one  of  those  scrupulous 

gentlemen,  who,  like  tin;  madman  in  tin-  play,  will  not  tie  his  craval  without  the  warrant 
"t  Mr.  Justice  Overdo;  but  I  will  hi  him  see,  before  we  part,  that  my  shoulder-knot  is 
a-  legal  a  badge  of  authority  as  the  mace  of  the  Justiciary. — So,  waving  this  discussion, 
you  will  be  pleased,  young  man,  to  t < - 1 1  me  directly  when  you  saw  Balfour  of  Burley." 

"  A-  I  know  no  right  yon  have  to  ask  such  a  iiucstion,"  replied  Morton,  ••  I  decline 
replying  to  it." 

"Ton  confessed  to  mj  sergeant,"  said  Claverhouse,  "that  you  -aw  ami  entertained 
him,  knowing  him  to  he  an  intercommuned  traitor:  why  are  von  not  so  frank  with 
me?" 

"Because."  replied  the  prisoner,  "I  presume  you  are,  from  education,  taught  to  un- 
derstand the  rights  upon  which  you  seem  disposed  to  trample;  and  I  am  willing  you 

should  he  aware  there  are  yet   Scotsmen  who  can  a—e.rt  the  liberties  of  Sent  land." 

"And   these   supposed  rights  you   would  vindicate  with  your  sword.  1  presume'?"  said 

Colonel  Grahame. 

■•  Wen-  I  armed  as  you  are,  and  we  were  alone  upon  a  hill-side,  you  should  noi  ask  me 
the  question  twice." 

■•It  is  quite  enough,"  answered  Claverhouse,  calmly; — "your  language  corresponds 
with  all  I  have  heard  of  you; — but  you  are  the  SOU  of  a  soldier,  though  a  rebellious 
one.  and;  on  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  dog  ;    I  will  sa\e  you  that  indignity." 

"  Die  in  w  hat  manner  I  may."  replied  .Morten.  "  I  will  die  like  the  son  of  a  brave  man  ; 

and  the  ignominy  you  mention  shall  remain  with  those  who  shed  innocent  1>I 1." 

"Make  your  peace,  then,  with  Heaven,  in   the  minutes' space. — Bothwell,  lead  him 

down  to  the  court-yard,  and  draw  up  your  party." 

The  appalling  nature  of  this  conversation,  and  of  its  result,  struck  the  silence  of  horror 
into  all  but  the  speakers.  But  now  those  who  stood  around  broke  forth  into  clamour  and 
expostulation.  <  'Id  Lady  Margaret,  who.  with  all  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  party,  had 
not  laid  a-ide  the  feelings  of  her  Bex,  was  loud  in  her  intercession. 

■•  1 1.  (  olonel  Grahame,"  Bhe  exclaimed,  "-pare  hi-  young  blood!  Leave  him  to 
the  law  -  do  not  repay  my  hospitality  by  shedding  men'-  blood  on  the  threshold  of 
my  doors !" 

•■  t  olonel  Grahame,"  -aid  Major  Bellenden,  "you  must  answer  this  violence.  Don't 
think,  though  I  am  old  and  feckless,  that  my  friend's  son  -hall  be  murdered  before  iny  eyes 
with  impunity.     I  can  find  friends  that  -hall  make  you  answer  it." 

"Be  satisfied,  Major  Bellenden,  1  will  answer  it,"  replied  Claverhouse,  totally  unmoved. 
•■  And  you,  madam,  might  -pare  me  the  pain  of  resisting  this  passionate  intercession  for  a 
traitor,  when  you  consider  the  noble  blood  your  own  house  ha-  lost  by  such  as  he  is." 

"  '  olonel    Grahame,"  answered  the  lady,  her  aged  frame  trembling   with  anxiety,   "I 

leave  vengei e  to  God,  who  calls  it  big  own.     The  shedding  of  this  young  man'.-  blo.nl 

will  not  call  back  the  lives  that  were  dear  to  me  :  and  how  can  it  comfort  me  to  think  that 
there  has  maybe  been  another  widowed  mother  made  childless,  like  my  .-ell,  byadeeddone 
at  my  very  door-stane  !  ' 

"This  is  stark  madness,"  said  Claverhouse — "I  mtui  do  my  duty  to  church  and  state. 
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I  [ere  are  a  thousand  villains  hard  by  in  <>[><ti  rebellion,  and  yon  ask  me  to  pardon  a  young 
fanatic  who  is  enough  of  himself  to  set  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze!  It  cannot  be — 
Remove,  him  Bothwell." 

She  who  was  mosl  interested  in  this  dreadful  decision,  had  twice  Btroje  to  speak,  but 
her  voice  had  totally  failed  her — her  mind  refused  to  suggest  words,  and  her  tongue  t<> 
utter  them.  She  now  sprung  up,  and  attempted  to  rush  forward,  but  her  strength  gave 
way,  ami  she  would  have  fallen  flat  upon  the  pavement  had  she  not  been  caught  by  her 
attendant. 

"Help  !"  cried  Jenny — "  Help,  for  God's  >ake  !  my  young  lady  is  dying." 

At  this  exclamation,  Evandale,  who,  during  the  preceding  part   of  the  scene,  had 
stood  motionless,  leaning  upon  his  sword,   now   stepped  forward,   and  said  to  his   com 
manding-officer,  "  Colonel  Grahame,  before  proceeding  in  this  matter,  will  you  speak  a 
word  with  me  in  private?" 

Claverhouse  looked,  surprised,  but  instantly  rose  and  withdrew  with  the  young  nobleman 
into  a  recess,  where  the  following  brief  dialogue  passed  between  them: — 

"I  think  I  need  not  remind  you,  Colonel,  that  when  our  family  interest  was  of  service 
to  you  last  year  in  that  affair  in  the  privy-council,  you  considered  yourself  as  laid  under 
some  obligation  to  us  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Evandale,"  answered  Claverhouse,  "I  am  not  a  man  who  foi 
such  debts  ;  you  will  delight  me  by  showing  how  I  can  evince  my  gratitude." 

"  I  will  hold  the  debt  cancelled,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  if  you  will  spare  this  young 
man's  life." 

"Evandale,"  replied  Grahame,  in  great  surprise,  "you  are  "mad ! — absolutely  mad! 
AVhat  interest  can  you  have  in  this  young  spawn  of  an  old  roundhead  ?  His  father  was 
positively  the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  Scotland — cool,  resolute,  soldierly,  and  inflexible 
in  his  principles.  His  son  seems  his  very  model ;  you  cannot  conceive  the  mischief  he 
may  do.  I  know  mankind,  Evandale — were  he  an  insignificant,  fanatical,  country  booby, 
do  you  think  I  would  have  refused  such  a  trifle  as  his  life  to  Lady  Margaret  and  this 
family?  But  this  is  a  lad  of  fire,  zeal,  and  education — and  these  knaves  want  but  such  a 
leader  to  direct  their  blind  enthusiastic  hardiness.  I  mention  this,  not  as  refusing  your 
request,  but  to  make  you  fully  aware  of  the  possible  consequences.  I  will  never  evade  a 
promise,  or  refuse  to  return  an  obligation — if  you  ask  his  life  he  shall  have  it." 

"Keep  him  close  prisoner,"  answered  Evandale,  "but  do  not  be  surprised  if  I  persist 
in  requesting  you  will  not  put  him  to  death.  I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  what 
I  ask." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  replied  Grahame.  "But,  young  man,  should  you  wish  in  your  future 
life  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  service  of  your  king  and  country,  let  it  be  your  first  task 
to  subject  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  your  private  passions, 
affections,  and  feelings.  These  are  not  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of  greybeards,  o 
the  tears  of  silly  women,  the  measures  of  salutary  severity  which  the  dangers  around 
compel  us  to  adopt.  And  remember,  that  if  I  now  yield  this  point,  in  compliance  with 
your  urgency,  my  present  concession  must  exempt  me  from  future  solicitations  of  the 
same  nature." 

He  then  stepped  forward  to  the  table,  and  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on  Morton,  as  if  to 
observe  what  effect  the  pause  of  awful  suspense  between  death  and  life,  which  seemed  to 
freeze  the  bystanders  with  horror,  would  produce  upon  the  prisoner  himself.  Morton 
maintained  a  degree  of  firmness,  which  nothing  but  a  mind  that  had  nothing  left  upon 
earth  to  love  or  to  hope,  could  have  supported  at  such  a  crisis. 

"You  see  him?"  said  Claverhouse,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Lord  Evandale;  "be  is  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  between  time  and  eternity,  a  situation  more  appalling  than  the  most 
hideous  certainty;  yet  his  is  the  only  cheek  unblenched,  the  only  eye  that  is  calm,  the 
only  heart  that  keeps  its  usual  time,  the  only  nerves  that  are  not  quivering.     Look  at 
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lil in  well,  Evandale — If  thai  man  shall  ever  come  to  head  an  army  of  rebels,  you  will 
have  much  to  answer  for  on  account  of  ilii-  morning's  work."  He  then  said  aloud, 
•■  Young  man,  your  life  is  for  the  present   -air.  through  the  intercession  of  your  friends 

I; ve  him,  Bothwell,  and  lei  aim  be  properly  guarded,  and  brought  along  with  the 

other  pii ara." 

"If  my  lit'.-."  Baid  Morion,  stung  with  the  idea  thai  he  owed  his  respite  to  the 
intercession  of  a  favoured  rival,  "if  my  life  be  granted  at  Lord  Evandale's  request" 

"  Take  the  prisoner  away.  Bothwell,"  Baid  Colonel  Grahame,  interrupting  him  ;  I  have 
neither  time  to  make  nor  to  hear  fine  speeches." 

Bothwell  forced  off  Morion,  saj  ing,  as  he  conducted  him  into  the  court-yard,  "  Have 
you  three  lives  in  your  pocket,  besides  the  one  in  your  body,  my  lad,  thai  you  ran  afford 
to  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  them  at  this  rate?  Come,  coin.-.  I'll  take  ran-  to  keep 
\ouont  of  the  Colonel's  way ;  for,  egad,  you  will  nol  be  fiv<  minutes  with  him  before 
the  next  tree  or  the  next  ditch  will  he  the  word.  So  come  along  to  your  companions 
in  bondagi 

Thus  speaking,  thi  at,  who,  in  his  rude  manner,  did  not  altogether  want  sym- 

pathy foragallanl  young  man,  hurried  Morion  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  three  other 
prisoners  (two  men  and  a  woman),  who  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Evandale,  remained 
under  an  escorl  of  dragoi 

Meantime,  Claverhouse  took  his  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  Bui  it  was  difficult  lor  the 
g I  lady  to  forgive  hi-  neglect  of  her  intercession. 

•  1  have  thought  till  now."  -lie  said,  "that  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  might  have  been 
a  place  of  succour  to  those  that  are  ready  to  perish,  even  if  they  werena  sac  desen  ing  as 
they  should  have  been — hut  I  sir  auld  fruit  has  little  savour — our  suffering  and  ourser- 
\  ices  ha\  e  been  of  an  ancient  date."   ■ 

"They  are  ne\  or  to  l>.-  forgotten  by  me,  let  me  assure  your  ladyship."  said  ( 'la\  erliou.se. 
"Nothing  hut  what  seemed  my  sacred  duly  could  make  me  hesitate  to  grant  a  favour 
requested  by  you  and  the  Major.  Come,  my  <,rood  lady,  lei  me  hear  you  say  you  have 
forgiven  me,  and,  as  I   return  to-night,  I  will  bring  a  drove  of  two  hundred  whigs  with 

me,  and  pardon  fifty  head  of  them  for  your  sake." 

••  I  -hall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  Buccess,  Colonel."  -aid  Major  Bellenden ;  "but  take 

an  old  soldier's  advice,  and  spare  bl I  when  battle's  over — and  once  more  let  me  request 

to  enter  hail  tor  young  Morton." 

••  We  will  settle  that  when  I  return."  -aid  Claverhouse.  "  Meanwhile,  In-  assured  his 
life  -hall  be  safe." 

Daring  thi-  conversation,  Evandale  looked  anxiously  around  for  Edith;  bul  the 
ration  of  Jenny  Dennison  had  I  her  mistress  being  transported  to  her  own 

apartment. 

■.  Iv  and  heavily  he  obeyed  the  impatient  summons  of  Claverhouse,  \\  ho.  after  taking 
a  courteous  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Major,  bad  hastened  to  tin-  court -yard.  The 
prisoners  w  ith  their  guard  were  already  on  their  march,  and  the  officers  with  their  escorl 
mounted  and  followed.  All  pressed  forward  to  overtake  the  main  body,  a-it  was  supposed 
they  woidd  come  in  Bight  of  the  enemy  in  little  more  than  two  hours. 
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My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless, 
My  liawks  may  fly  fra  tree  to  tree. 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands, 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be 

Old  Ballad. 


<T~N  E  left  Morton,  along  with  three  companions  in  captivity,  travelling  in  the 

S  custody  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  who  formed  the  rear-guard   of  the 

?  column  under  the  command  of  Claverhouse,  and  were  immediately  under 

J  the   charge  of  Sergeant  Bothwell.     Their  route  lay  towards  the  hills  in 

r-^M ,  J  which  the  insurgent  presbyterians  were  reported  to  be  in  arms.     They 

<>j»v*<-vH3»iia(|  ]10t  prosecuted  their  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere  Claverhouse  and 

Evandale  galloped  past  them,  followed  by  their  orderly-men,  in  order  to  take  their  proper 

places  in  the  column  which  preceded  them.     No  sooner  were  they  past,   than   Bothwell 

halted  the  body  which  he  commanded,  and  disencumbered  Morton  of  hi<  irons. 

"  King's  blood  must  keep  word,"  said  the  dragoon.  "  I  promised  you  should  be  civilly 
treated  as  far  as  rested  with  me. — Here,  Corporal  Inglis,  let  this  gentleman  ride  alongside 
of  the  other  young  fellow  who  is  prisoner ;  and  3-011  may  permit  them  to  converse  together 
at  their  pleasure,  under  their  breath,  but  take  care  they  are  guarded  by  two  files  with 
loaded  carabines.  If  the}'  attempt  an  escape,  blow  their  brains  out.— You  cannot  call 
that  using  you  uncivilly,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Morton  ;  "it's  the  rules  of 
war,  you  know. — And  Inglis,  couple  up  the  parson  and  the  old  woman — they  are  fittest 
company  for  each  other,  d — n  me ;  a  single  file  may  guard  them  well  enough.  If  they 
speak  a  word  of  cant  or  fanatical  nonsense,  let  them  have  a  strapping  with  a  shoulder-belt. 
There's  some  hope  of  choking  a  silenced  parson  ;  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  forth,  his 
own  treason  will  burst  him." 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  Bothwell  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and 
Inglis,  with  six  dragoons,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  then  set  forward  at  a  trot, 
with  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  main  body  of  the  regiment. 
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Morton,  overwhelmed  with  ;i  complication  of  feelings,  was  totally  indifferent  to  the 
various  arrangements  made  for  bis  secure  custody,  and  even  t"  the  relief  afforded  him  by 
lease  from  the  fetters.  He  experienced  that  blank  and  waste  of  the  heart  which  follows 
the  hurricane  of  passion,  and,  no  longer  supported  by  the  pride  and  conscious  rectitude 
which  dictated  his  answers  to  Claverhouse,  he  surveyed  wit li  deep  dejection  the  glades 
through  which  he  travelled,  each  turning  of  which  had  something  to  remind  him  of  past 
happiness  and  disappointed  love.  The  eminence  which  they  now  ascended  was  thai  from 
which  hi  used  first  and  last  to  behold  the  ancient  tower  when  approaching  or  retiring 
from  it ; — and  it  i-  needless  to  add,  that  there  he  was  wont  to  pause,  and  gaze  with  ;i 

lover's  delight  on  the  battlements,  which,  rising  at  a  distance  out  of  the  lofty  « I, 

indicated  the  dwelling  of  her  whom  he  either  hoped  soon  to  meet,  or  had  recently  parted 
from.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  head  back  to  take  a  last  look  of  a  scene  formerly  so 
dear  to  him,  and  no  less  instinctively  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  It  was  echoed  by  a  loud 
groan  from  his  companion  in  misfortune,  whose  eyes,  moved,  perchance,  by  similar 
reflections,  had  taken  the  same  direction.  This  indication  of  sympathy  on  the  pari  of  the 
captive  was  uttered  in  a  tone  more  coarse  than  sentimental;  it  was.  however,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  grieved  spirit,  and  so  far  corresponded  with  the  sigh  of  Morton.  In  turning 
their  heads  their  eyes  met,  and  Morton  recognized  the  stolid  countenance  of  Cuddie 
Headrigg,  bearing  a  rueful  expression,  in  which  sorrow  for  his  own  lot  was  mixed  with 
Bympathy  for  the  situation  of  his  companion.  "  Hcgh,  sirs !"  was  the  expression  of  the 
ci-devant  ploughman  of  tin- mains  of  Tillietudlem — "it's  an  unco  tiling  thai  decent  folk 
Bhould  he  harled  through  the  countrj  this  gate,  as  it'  they  were  a.  warld's  wonder." 

■•  I  am  Borry  t<>  see  you  lien-,  Cuddie,"  -aid  Morton,  who, even  in  his  own  distress,  did 
not  l«  >-'  ■  feeling  for  that  of  others. 

■■  And  s;„.  am  I.  .Mr.  1 1  <  nry,"  answered  Cuddle,  "  baith  for  mysell  and  von  ;  but  neither 
of  our  sorrows  will  do  muckle  gude,  that  I  '-an  sec.  To  bo  sure,  tin-  mo."  continued  the 
captive  agriculturist,  relieving  his  la-art  by  talking,  though  he  well  knew  it  was  to  little 
purpose  "to  I..-  Bure,  tor  my  part,  I  hae  uae  right  to  be  here  ava',  for  I  never  did  nor 
i  word  against  either  king  or  curate;  but  my  mither,  puir  body,  couldna  haud  the 
auld  tongue  o'  her,  and  we  maun  baith  pay  for't,  it's  like." 

"Tour  mother  is  their  prisoner,  likewise?"  -aid  .Morton,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
Bald. 

••  In  troth  u  jhe,  riding  ahint  ye  there  Like  a  bride,  wi'  that  auld  carlo  o'  a  minister 
that  they  ca'  <  tabriel  Kettledrummle — I  ><il  that  he  had  been  in  the  inside  of  a  drum  or  a 

kettle  either,  for  my  share  o'  him  !     Ye  .. , .  v, ,  v.  ere  nae  sooner  chased  out  o'  the  d "s 

o'  Milnwood,  and  your  undo  and  the  housekeeper  banging  them  to  and  hairing  them 
ahint  us,  a-  it'  we  had  hail  the  plague  on  our  bodies,  than  I  says  to  my  mother,  What  are 
we  to  do  oeist?  for  every  hole  and  bore  in  tin-  country  will  )»■  steekit  against  us,  do\i  that 
ye  hae  affronted  my  auld  teddy,  and  gar'1  the  troopers  tak  up  young  Milnwood.  Sao  -ho 
Bays  to  me,  Binna  cast  doun,  but  gird  yoursell  up  to  the  great  task  o'  the  day,  and  gie 
your  testimony  like  a  man  upon  the  mount  of  the  Covenant." 

"And  sol  suppose  you  went  to  a  conventicle  ?  "  -aid  Morton. 

•■  Vc  Ball  la  ar,"  continued  Cuddie. — "  Aweel,  I  kendna  muckle  better  what  to  do.  sae 
I  e'en  gaed  wi'  her  to  an  auld  daft  carline  like  hersell,  ami  we  got  some  water-broo  and 
bannocks :  and  mony  a  weary  grace  they  -aid.  and  mony  a  psalm  tiny  Bang,  or  they  wad 
ht  mo  win  to,  lor  I  was  amaist  famished  wi'  vexation.  Aweel,  they  had  mo  up  in  the 
grey  o'  the  morning,  ami  I  behoved  to  whig  awa  wi'  them,  reason  or  Dane,  to  a  great 
gathering o'  their  folk  at  the  Biiry-sikes;  and  there  this  chield,  Gabriel  Kettledrummle, 
was  blasting  awa  to  them  on  the  hill-side,  about  lilting  up  their  testimony,  nae  doubt,  and 
:iLr  down  to  the  battle  of  Roman  Gilead  or  somi  tic  place.  Eh,  Mr.Henrj  !  hut 
the  Carle  gae  them  a  screed  o'  doctrine  !  V.-  might  hae  hoard  him  a  mile  down  the  « bid 
— he  routed  like  a  cow  in  a  fremd  loaning.  Wed,  thinks  i.  there's  nae  place  in  this 
country  the]     i  Soman  Gilead — it  will  be  some  gate  in  the  west  muirlands ;  and  or  we 
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win  there  I'll  Bee  to  Blip  awa  wi'  this  mither  ■  >'  mine,  fori  winnarin  my  neck  into  a  tether 
forony  Kettledrummle  in  the  country  side  ■ — Aweel,"  continued  Cuddie,  relieving  himself 
by  detailing  bis  misfortunes,  without  being  scrupulous  concerning  the  degree  of  attention 
which  lii-  companion  bestowed  on  his  narrative  "just as  1  was  wearying_for  the  tail  of 
the  preaching,  cam  won],  thai  the  dragoons  were  upon  us.  Some  ran.  and  some  cried, 
Stand!  and  some  cried,  Down  wi'  the  Philistines !  I  was  at  my  mither  to  gel  her  awa 
sting  and  ling  0r  the  red  coats  cam  up,  but  1  might  as  weel  hae  tried  to  drive  our  auld 
fore-a-hand  ox  without  the  goad — deil  a  stap  wad  Bhe  budge. — Weel,  after  a",  tin  cleugfa 
we  were  in  was  strait,  and  the  mist  cam  thick,  and  there  was  good  hope  the  dragoons 
wad  line  missed  ns  it'  we  could  hae  held  our  tongues ;  but,  as  if  auld  Kettledrummle 
himsell  hadna  made  din  eneugh  to  waken  the  very  dead,  they  behoved  a'  to  skirl  up  a 
psalm  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  as  far  as  I.anriek  I  Aweel,  to  mak  a  lang  tale  short,  up 
earn  my  young  Lord  Evandale,  skelping  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  trot,  and  twenty  red- 
coats at  his  back.  Twa  or  three  chields  wad  needs  fight,  wi'  the  pistol  and  the  whinger 
in  the  tae  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  tother,  and  they  got  their  crouns  weel  cloured  ;  but 
there  wasna  muckle  skaith  dune,  for  Evandale  aye  cried  to  scatter  us,  but  to  spare  life'' 

"  And  did  you  not  resist?"  said  Morton,  who  probably  felt,  that  at  that  moment  he 
himself  would  have  encountered  Lord  Evandale  on  much  slighter  grounds. 

"  Na,  truly,"  answered  Cuddie, — "  I  keepit  aye  before  the  auld  woman,  and  cried  for 
in.  rcy  to  life  and  limb  ;  but  twa  o'  the  red-coats  cam  up,  and  ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to 
strike  my  mither  wi'  the  side  o'  his  broadsword — So  I  got  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and 
said  1  wad  gie  them  as  gude.  Weel,  they  turned  on  me,  and  clinked  at  me  wi'  their 
swords,  and  I  garr'd  my  hand  keep  my  head  as  weel  as  I  could  till  Lord  Evandale  came 
up,  and  then  I  cried  out  I  was  a  servant  at  Tillietudlem— ye  ken  yoursell,  he  was  aye 
judged  to  hae  a  look  after  the  young  leddy — and  he  bade  me  fling  down  my  kent,  and  sae 
me  and  my  mither  yielded  oursells  prisoners.  I'm  thinking  we  wad  hae  been  lettcn  slip 
awa.  but  Kettledrummle  was  taen  near  us — for  Andrew  Wihson's  naig  that  he  was  riding 
on  had  been  a  dragooner  lang  syne,  and  the  sairer  Kettledrummle  spurred  to  win  awa, 
the  readier  the  dour  beast  ran  to  the  dragoons  when  he  saw  them  draw  up. — Aweel, 
when  my  mother  and  hini  forgathered,  they  set  till  tic  sodgers,  and  I  think  they  gae 
them  their  kale  through  the  reek  !  Bastards  o'  the  hure  o  Babylon  was  tin  best  words 
in  their  wame.  Sae  then  the  kiln  was  in  ableeze  again,  and  they  brought  us  a'  thr< 
wi'  them  to  mak  us  an  example,  as  they  ca't." 

"It  is  most  infamous  and  intolerable  oppression !"  said  Morton,  half  speaking  to 
himself.  "Here's  a  poor  peaceable  fellow,  whose  only  motive  for  joining  the  conventicle 
was  a  sense  of  filial  piety,  and  he  is  chained  up  like  a  thief  or  murderer,  and  likely  to  die 
tin  (hath  of  one,  but  without  the  privilege  of  a  formal  trial  which  our  laws  indulge  to  the 
worst  malefactor  !  Even  to  witness  such  tyranny,  and  still  more  to  suffer  under  it,  is 
enough  to  make  the  bipod  of  the  tamest  slave  boil  within  him." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  hearing  and  partly  understanding,  what  had  broken  from 
Morton  in  resentment  of  his  injuries,  "it's  no  right  to  speak  evil  o'  dignities — my  auld 
leddy  aye  said  that,  as  nae  doubt  she  had  a  gude  right  to  do,  being  in  a  place  o' 
dignity  hersell  ;  and  troth  I  listened  to  her  very  patiently,  for  she  aye  ordered  a  dram,  or 
a  sowp  kale,  or  something  to  us,  after  she  had  gien  us  a  hearing  on  our  duties.  But  deil 
a  dram,  or  kale,  or  onything  else — no  sae  muckle  as  a  cup  o'  cauld  water — do  thae  lords 
at  Edinburgh  gie  us  ;  and  yet  they  are  heading  and  hanging  amang  us,  and  trailing  us  after 
thae  blackguard  troopers,  and  taking  our  goods  and  gear  a-  if  we  were  outlaws.  1  canna 
say  I  tak  it  kind  at  their  hands." 

"  It  would  be  very  strange  if  you  did,"  answered  Morton,  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"And  what  I  like  warst  o'  a'," continued  poor  Cuddie,  "is  thae  ranting  red-coats 
coming  amang  the  lasses,  and  taking  awa  our  joes.  I  had  a  sair  heart  o'  my  ain  when  I 
passed  the  Mains  down  at  Tillietudlem  this  morning  about  parritch  time,  and  saw  the 
reek  comin'  out  at  my  ain  lorn-head,  and  ken'd  there  was  some  ither  body  than  my  auld 
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mither  -ittinL'  by  the  ingle-side.  But  1  think  my  heart  was  e'en  sairer,  when  1  Ban  that 
hellicat  trooper,  Tam  Halliday,  kissing  Jenny  Dennison  afore  my  face.  I  wonder  women 
can  hae  the  impudence  to  do  sic  things ;  but  they  are  a' for  the  red-coats.  Whiles  1  hae 
thought  o'  being  a  trooper  mysell,  when  I  thought  naething  else  wad  gae  down  wi'  Jenny 
— and  vi  i  I'll  no  blame  her  ower  mui  kle  aeither,  for  maj  be  it  was  a'  for  mj  sake  that  she 
loot  Tam  touzle  her  tap-knots  that  gate." 

••  For  your  sake  ':"  said  Morton,  unable  to  refrain  from  taking  some  interest  in  a  story 
which  seemed  to  bear  a  singular  coincidence  with  his  own. 

"E'en  sae,  Milnwood,"  replied  Cuddie ;  "forthe  puir  quean  gat  leave  to  come  near  me 

wi' speaking  the  loun  fair  (d — n  him,  that   I   suld   say  sae !)  and  sae  she  bade  me  God 

wanted  to  Btap  siller  into  my  hand; — Fse  wan-ant   it  was  the  tae  half  o' 

her  fee  and  bountith,  for  she  wared  the  ither  hall'  on  pinners  and  pearlings  to  gang  to  see 

u-  shoot  von  day  ;it  the  popinjay." 

■•  And  did  you  take  it.  ( luddie  ?"  said  Morton. 

••Troth  did  1  no,  Milnwood;  I  was  sic  a  fule  as  to  fling  it  hark  to  her — my  heart  was 
ower  grit  to  be  behadden  to  her,  when  I  had  seen  that  loon  shivering  and  kissing  at  her. 
But  1  was  a  great  fule  for  my  pain- :  it  wad  hae  dune  my  mither  and  me  Borne  gude,  and 
shell  ware't  a'  on  duds  and sense." 

There  was  a  deep  and  long  pan-.'.  Cuddie  was  probably  engaged  in  n  gretting  the 
rejection  of  bis  mistress's  bounty,  and  Henry  Morton  in  considering  from  what  motives, 
or  upon  what  conditions,  Miss  Bellenden  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  interference  of 
Lord  Evandale  in  his  favour. 

\\  p  ]  ii  qoI  possible,  suggested  his  awakening  hope-,  that  he  had  construed  her  influence 
over  Lord  Evandale  hastily  and  unjustly?  Ought  he  to  censure  her  severely,  if,  sub- 
mitting to  dissimulation  for  hi>  sake,  she  had  permitted  the  young  nobleman  to  entertain 
hopes  which  she  had  no  intention  to  realize?  Or  what  if  Bhe  had  appealed  to  the 
generosity  which  Lord  Evandale  was  supposed  to  possess,  and  had  engaged  his  honour  to 
protect  the  pers fa  favoured  rival  ? 

Still,  however,  the  words  which  he  had  overheard  recurred  ever  and  anon  to  his  re- 
membrance, v\ith  a  pang  which  resembled  the  sting  of  an  adder. 

"Nothing  that  she  could  refuse  him!  -was  it  possible  to  make  a  more  unlimited 
declaration  of  predilection?  The  language  of  affection  has  not.  within  the  limits  of 
maidenly  delicacy,  a  Btronger  expression.  She  is  lost  to  me  wholly,  and  for  ever ;  and 
nothing  remains  for  me  now.  but  vengeance  for  my  own  wrongs,  and  for  those  which  are 
hourly  inflicted  on  my  country." 

Apparently,  Cuddie,  though  with  less  refinement,  was  followingout  a  similar  train  of 
ideas ;  for  he  suddenly  asked  .Morton  in  a  low  whisper — '•  Wad  mere  be  ony  ill  in  getting 

out  o'  thai-  chields'  hand-  an  am-  could  COmpaSS  it  ? " 

■•  None  in  the  world,"  said  Morton  ;  "  and  it'  an  opportunity  occurs  of  doing  so,  depend 
on  it  I  for  one  « ill  not  let  it  slip." 

••  I'm  blythe  to  hear  \<-  say  sae,"  answered  Cuddie.  "  I'm  but  a  puir  Billy  fallow,  but 
I  canna  think  there  wad  be  muckle  ill  in  breaking  out  by  strength  o'hand,  if  ye  could 
niak  it  onything  feasible.     I  am  the  lad  that  will  ne'erfear  to  lay  on,  if  it   were  come  to 

that  ;   hnt  our  aidd  [eddy  wad  liar  ra'd  that  a  resisting  o'  tin-  king's  authority." 

•■I   will  resist  any  authority tarth,"  said  .Morton,  "that  invades  tyrannicallj 

chartered  rights  as  a  freeman  :  and  I  am  determined  I  will  not  be  unjustly  dri 

to  a  jail,  or  pi  rhaps  a  gibbet,  if  I  can  possibly  ma!  e  my  escape  from  these  men  either  by 

address  or  force." 

••  Weel,  that's  just  my  mind  too.  aye  supposing  we  Ian-  a  feasible  opportunity  o'  breaking 
But  tlun  ye  speak  o' a  charter ;  now  these  air  things  that  only  belang  to  the 
like  o'  you    that    are  a  gentleman,  and  it   mightna  bear  me  through  that  am  but  a 
husbandman." 

The  charter  that   I  speak  of,"  -aid  Morton,  "is  < anon  to  tin-  mcam-t   Scotchman. 
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Ii  is  that  freedom  from  stripes  and  bondage  which  was  claimed,  as  you  mm-  read  in 
Scripture,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  and  which  every  man  who  is  free-born  i-  railed 
upon  to  defend,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  countrymen." 

■•  Hegh,  sirs!"  replied  Cuddie,  "itwadhae  been  lang  or  my  Leddy  Margaret,  or  my 
mither  either,  wad  hae  fund  out  sic  a  wiselike  doctrine  in  the  Bible  !  The  lane  was  aye 
graning  about  giving  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  the  tither  is  as  daft  wi'  her  whiggery.  I  bae 
been  clean  spoilt,  just  wi' listening  to  twa  blethering  auld  wives  j  but  if]  could  get  a 
gentleman  that  wad  let  me  tak  on  to  be  his  servant,  I  am  confident  I  wad  be  a  clean 
contrary  creature;  and  I  hope  your  honour  will  think  on  what  I  am  saying,  it'  ye  were 
ance  fairly  delivered  out  o'  this  house  of  bondage,  and  just  take  me  to  be  your  ain 
wally-de-shamble." 

"My  valet,  Cuddie?"  answered  Morton — '-alas  !  that  would  be  sorry  preferment,  even 
if  we  were  at  liberty." 

"  I  ken  what  ye're  thinking — that  because  I  am  landward  bred,  I  wad  be  bringing  ye 
to  disgrace  afore  folk.  But  ye  maun  ken  I'm  gey  gleg  at  the  uptak  ;  there  was  never 
mi ything  dune  wi'  hand  but  I  learned  gey  readily,  'septing  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  ; 
but  there's  no  the  like  o'  me  at  the  fitba',  and  I  can  play  wi'  the  broadsword  as  weel  as 
Corporal  Inglis  there.  I  hae  broken  his  head  or  now,  for  as  massy  as  he's  riding  ahint 
us. — And  then  ye'll  no  be  gaun  to  stay  in  this  country?" — said  he.  stopping  and  inter- 
rupting himself. 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Weel,  I  carena  a  boddle.  Ye  see  I  wad  get  my  mither  bestowed  wi'  her  auld  graning 
tittie,  auntie  Meg  in  the  Gallowgate  o'  Glasgow,  and  then  I  trust  they  wad  neither  burn 
her  for  a  witch,  or  let  her  fail  for  fau't  o'  fude,  or  hang  her  up  for  an  auld  whig  wife  ; 
for  the  provost,  they  say,  is  very  regardfu'  o'  sic  puir  bodies.  And  then  you  and  me  wad 
gang  and  pouss  our  fortunes,  like  the  folk  i'  the  daft  auld  tales  about  Jock  the  Giant-killer 
and  Valentine  and  Orson :  and  we  wad  come  back  to  merry  Scotland,  as  the  sang  say-, 
and  I  wad  tak  to  the  stilts  again,  and  turn  sic  furs  on  the  bonny  rigs  o'  Milnwood  holms, 
that  it  wad  be  worth  a  pint  but  to  look  at  them." 

"I  fear,"  said  Morton,  "there  is  very  little  chance,  my  good  friend  Cuddie,  of  our 
getting  back  to  our  old  occupation." 

"  Hout,  stir, — hout,  stir,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  it's  aye  gude  to  keep  up  a  hardy  heart — as 
broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  But  what's  that  I  bear  ?  never  stir,  if  my  auld  mither  isna 
at  the  preaching  again!  I  ken  the  sough  o'  her  texts,  that  sound  just  like  the  wind 
blawing  through  the  spence  ;  and  there's  Kettledruinmle  setting  to  wark,  too — Lordsake, 
if  the  sodgers  anes  get  angry,  they'll  murder  them  baith,  and  us  for  company  !" 

Their  farther  conversation  was  in  fact  interrupted  by  a  blatant  noise  which  rose  behind 
them,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  preacher  emitted,  in  unison  with  that  of  the  old  woman, 
tones  like  the  grumble  of  a  bassoon  combined  with  the  screaking  of  a  cracked  iiddle.  At 
first  the  aged  pair  of  sufferers  had  been  contented  to  condole  with  each  other  in  smothered 
expressions  of  complaint  and  indignation  ;  but  the  sense  of  their  injuries  became  more 
pungently  aggravated  as  they  communicated  with  each  other,  and  they  became  at  length 
unable  to  suppress  their  ire. 

"Woe!  woe!  and  a  threefold  woe  unto  you,  ye  bloody  and  violent  persecutors!" 
exclaimed  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrummlc — "  Woe !  and  threefold  woe  unto 
you,  even  to  the  breaking  of  seals,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  the  pouring  forth 
of  vials." 

"  Ay — ay — a  black  cast  to  a'  their  ill-fa'ur'd  faces,  and  the  outside  o'  the  loof  to  them 
at  the  last  day  !  "  echoed  the  shrill  counter-tenor  of  Mause,  falling  in  like  the  second  part 
of  a  catch. 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  divine,  "  that  your  rankings  and  your  ridings — your 
neigliings  and  your  prancings — your  bloody,  barbarous,  and  inhuman  cruelties — your 
benumbing,  deadening,  and  debauching  the  conscience  of  poor  creatures  by  oaths,  soul- 
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damning  and  self-contradictory,  have  arisen  from  earth  to  Heaven  like  a  foul  and  hid 

outcry  of  perjury  for  hastening  the  «  rath  to  come         hugh  !  hugh  !  hugh  !" 

"And   I  say,"  cried  Mause,  in  the  Bame  tune,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  "thai 

wi'  thi-  auld  breath  o'  mine,  and  it's  sair  taen  down  wi'  the  asthmatics  ami  this  rough 

trot" 

••  Dei]  gin  they  would  gallop,"  said  Cuddie,  "  wad  it  bul  gar  her  hand  her  tongue  !" 
" — Wi'  this  auld  and  brief  breath,"  continued  Mause,  "  will  1  testify  against  the  back- 

slidings,  defections,  defalcations,  and  declinings  of  the  laud — against  the  grievances  and 

the  causes  of  » rath  ! " 

"  I'eace.   I   pr'ythec — Peace,  good  woman."  -aid  the  preacher,  who  had  ju-t    recovi  ml 

from  a  violent  Gt  of  coughing,  and  found  Ids  own  anathema  borne  down  by  Mause's 
better  wind;  "  peace,  and  take  tint  tin-  word  out  of  the  month  of  a  servant  of  the  altar. — 
1  say,  I  uplift  my  voice  and  till  you,  that  before  the  play  i-  played  out  —ay,  before  this 
\  ery  sun  gaes  dow  a,  ye  -all  learn  that  neither  a  desperate  •'  udas,  like  your  prelate  Sharpe 

that's   gane     to    hi-    place;    nor    a    sanctuarv-breaking    I  hiloferne-.    like    bloody-minded 

Claverhouse;  nor  an  ambitious  Diotrephes,  like  the  lad  Evandale  ;  nor  a  covetous  and 
warld-following  Demas,  like  him  they  ca*  Sergeant  Bothwell,  that  makes  every  wife's 
plaok  and  her  meal-ark  his  ain  ;  neither  your  carahines,  nor  your  pistols,  nor  your 
broadswords,  nor  your  horses,  nor  your  saddle,-,  bridles,  surcingles,  nose-bags,  nor 
martingales,  -hall  resist  the  arrow-  that  are  whetted  and  the  Ijow  that  is  bent  against 
you:" 

■■  [hat  -hall  they  never,  1  trow,"  echoed  Mause.  "  t'a-taw  ays  are  they  ilk  ane  o'  them 
— besoms  of  destruction,  tit  only  to  lie  Hung  into  the  lire  w  hen  they  ha\  e  sweepit  the  tilth 
out  o'  the  Temple — whips  of  -mall  cord-,  knotted  for  the  chastisement  of  those  wha  like 
their  warldlygudes  and  gear  better  than  the  Cross  or  the  Covenant,  but  when  that  walk's 
done,  only  meet  to  make  latchets  to  the  deil's  brogues." 

••  Fiend  bae  me,"  -aid  Cuddie,  addressing  him-elf  to  Morton,  "if  I  dinna  think  our 
mither  preaches  as  wee!  as  the  minister  !  But  it'.-  a  sair  pity  o'  his  boast,  for  it  aye  conns 
on  just  when  he's  at  the  best  o't,  and  that  Lang  routing  he  made  air  this  morning,  is  sair 
again  him  too — Dei]  an  I  care  if  he  wad  roar  her  dumb,  and  then  he  would  bae't  a' to 
answer  for  himsell — It's  lucky  the  road's  rough,  and  the  ti per-  are  no  taking  muckle 

tent    to  what   they  Bay,    wi'   the    rattling  o'  the  horses'  feet  ;   but   an  we  were  ane-  on  -aft 

grand,  we'll  hear  news  o'  a'  this." 

i     ddie's  conjectures  were  but  too  true.   The  word-  of  tic-  prisoners  hail  not  been  much 

attended  to,  w  |,il,-  drowned  by  the  clang  of  horses'  I I-  on  a   rough  and  -tony  road  ;   but 

they  now-  entered  uj  norlands,  where  the  testimony  of  tin-  two  zealous  captives 

lacked  this  savit  ompaniment     And  accordingly,  no  sooner  had  their  steeds  begun 

to  tread  heath  and  green  -ward,  ami  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  bad  again  raised  his  voice 

with.  '•  Al-o  I  uplift  my  Voice  like  that  of  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness" 

"  And  I  mile-."  had  issued  from   .Maii-e.  "  like  a  BpaiTOW  on  the  house-tops' 


When  "  Hollo,  ho!"  cried  the  corporal  from  the  rear ;  "  rein  up  your  tongues,  the  devil 
blister  them,  or  I'll  clap  a  martingale  on  them." 

•■  I  will  not  peace  at  commands  of  the  profane,"  said  Gabriel. 

"Nor  I   neither,"  -aid   .Man-.-,  "for  tin-  bidding  of  larthbj  potsherd, though  it  be 

painted  a-  red  a-  a  brick  from  tin-  Tower  of  Babel,  and  ca'  it-ell  a  corporal." 

■■  llalliday."  cried    the    corporal.  ■•  lia-t   got    never  a  gag  about  thee,  man? — We  mu-l 

Stop  their  mouth-  before  they  talk  OS  all  dead." 

Kre  any  answer  could  be  made,  or  any  SBUre  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Corporal's 

motion,  a  dragoon  galloped  toward-  Sergeant  Bothwell,  who  was  considerably  a-head 

of  the  party  he  commanded.  On  hearing  the  orders  which  he  brought,  liothwell 
instantly  rode  back  to  the  head  of  hi-  party,  oid, red  them  to  close  their  til.  .  to 
mend   their   pace,   and   to   move  with   silence  and   precaution,  a-  they  would  I -non  be  in 

pi-,  sence  of  the  enemy. 
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Quantum  in  nobi»,  we've  thought  good 

To  save  the  expense  of  Christian  bl 1, 

And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  treaty,  and  accommodation, 
Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 
This  bloody  duel  without  blows. 

Butler. 


'i(/ix_^1}\^-  ~\  HE  increased  pace  of  the  party  of  horsemen  soon  took  away  from  their 
zealous  captives  the  breath,  if  not  the  inclination,  necessary  for  holding 
-w?  forth.  They  had  now  for  more  than  a  mile  got  free  of  the  woodlands, 
'■^4  j  whose,  broken  glades  had,  for  some  time,  accompanied  them  after  they 
J***"  had  left  the  woods  of  Tillietudlem.  A  few  birches  and  oaks  still 
^  feathered  the  narrow  ravines,  or  occupied  in  dwarf-clusters  the  hollow 
plains  of  the  moor.  But  these  were  gradually  disappearing  ;  and  a  wide  and  waste 
country  lay  before  them,  swelling  into  bare  hills  of  dark  heath,  intersected  by  deep 
gullies  ;  being  the  passages  by  which  torrents  forced  their  course  in  winter,  and  during 
summer  the  disproportioned  channels  for  diminutive  rivulets  that  winded  their  puny  way 
among  heaps  of  stones  and  gravel,  the  eflects  and  tokens  of  their  winter  fury;  —  like 
so  many  spendthrifts  dwindled  down  by  the  consequences  of  former  excesses  and  extra- 
vagance. This  desolate  region  seemed  to  extend  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach, 
without  grandeur,  without  even  the  dignity  of  mountain  wildness,  yet  striking,  from  the 
huge  proportion  which  it  seemed  to  bear  to  such  more  favoured  spots  of  the  countr\  as 
were  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  fitted  for  the  support  of  man  ;  and  thereby  impressing 
irresistibly  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  and  the 
comparative  inefficacy  of  the  boasted  means  of  amelioration  which  man  is  capable  of 
opposing  to  the  disadvantages  of  climate  and  soil. 
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It  i-  :i  remarkable  effecl  ol  such  extensive  wastes,  thai  they  impose  an  idea  of  solitude 
even  ii] n>n  those  who  travel  through  them  in  considerable  numbers;  so  much  is  the 
imagination  affected  by  the  disproportion  between  the  desert  around  and  the  party  who 
are  traversing  it.  Thus  the  members  of  a  caravan  of  a  thousand  souls  may  feel,  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  or  Arabia,  :i  sense  of  loneliness  unknown  to  the  individual  traveller 
whose  solitary  course  is  through  a  thriving  and  cultivated  country. 

It  was  ti"t.  tin  r,i'ur,',  without  a  peculiar  feeling  of  emotion,  that  Morton  beheld,  .-it 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  body  of  the  cavalry  to  which  his  escort  belonged, 
creeping  up  a  Bteep  ;in<l  winding  path  which  asci  nded  from  the  more  level  moor  into  the 
bills.  Their  numbers,  which  appeared  formidable  when  they  crowded  through  narrow 
roads,  and  seemed  multiplied  by  appearing  partially,  and  at  different  points,  among  the 
.  were  now  apparently  diminished  by  being  exposed  at  once  to  view,  and  in  a 
landscape  n  hose  extent  bore  such  immense  proportion  to  the  columns  of  horses  and  men 
which,  showing  more  like  a  drove  of  black  cattle  than  a  body  of  soldiers,  crawled  slowly 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  their  force  and  their  numbers  Beeming  trifling  and  contemptible. 

■•  Surely,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  "a  handful  of  resolute  nun  may  defend  any  defile 
in  these  mountains  against  such  a  small  force  as  this  is,  provided  that  their  bravery  is 
equal  to  their  enthusiasm.'' 

While  he  made  these  reflections,  the  rapid  movement  of  the  horsemen  who  guarded 
him.  . -non  traversed  the  space  which  divided  them  from  their  companions ;  and  ere  the 
front  of  Claverhouse's  column  had  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  they  had  been  seen 
ascending,  Bothwell,  with  bis  rearguard  and  prisoners,  had  united  himself,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  main  body  led  by  his  commander.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  road,  which 
was  in  some  places  steep,  and  in  other-  boggy,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  column, 
.illy  in  the  rear;  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body,  in  many  instances,  poached  up 
the  swamps  through  which  tiny  passed,  ami  rendered  them  bo  deep,  that  the  last  of  their 

follower-  were  forced  to  lea\e  the  lieateii  path,  and  find  Safer  passage  where  tiny  could. 

On  these  occasions,  the  distresses  of  tin-  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  and  of 
Mause  Eleadrigg,  wen-  considerably  augmented,  as  the  brutal  troopers,  by  whom  they 
were  guarded,  compelled  them,  at  all  risks  which  such  inexperienced  riders  were  likely 
to  incur,  to  leap  their  horses  over  drains  and  gullies,  or  to  push  them  through  morasses 
and  swamps. 

■•  Through  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  have  luppen  ower  a  wall."  cried  \ r  Mause,  as  her 

hone  was,  by  her  rude  attendant-,  brought  up  to  leap  the  turf  enclosure  of  a  deserted 
fold,  in  ishich  feat  her  curch  Hew  oil',  leaving  he]'  grey  hair.-  uncovered. 

■•  I  am  -link  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing  —  I  am  come  into  deep  waters 
where  tin-  floods  overflow  me,"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  as  the  charger  on  which  he 
wa-  mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-head,  a-  the  springs  are  called 

which  -apply  the  inar.-hes,  the  ■  kble  Streams  beneath  Spouting  over  the  face  and  person 
of  the  captive  preacher. 

These  exclamations  excited  -hunts  of  laughter  among  their  military  attendants  j  but 
events  Boon  occurred,  which  rendered  them  all  sufficiently  serious. 

The  leading  files  of  the  regimenl  had  marly  attained  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill  wo 
have  mentioned,  when  two  or  three  horsemen,  speedily  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  their 
own  advanced  guard  who  had  acted  as  a  patrol,  appeared  returning  at  full  gallop,  their 
horses  much  blown,  and  the  men  apparently  in  a  disorder  d  flight  They  were-  followed 
upon  the  spur  by  five  or  ,-ix  riders,  well  armed  with  -word  and  pistol,  who  hailed  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  observing  the  approach  of  the  l.ife-l  iuards.  One  or  two  who  had 
carabine-  dismounted,  and,  taking  a   leisurely  and  deliberate  aim  at  the  foremost  rank  of 

the  regiment,  discharged  their  piece-,  by  which  two  troopers  were  wounded,  one  severely. 
They  then  mounted  their  horses,  ami  disappeared  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  retreating 
with  so  much  coolness  a-  e\  idently  showed,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  undismayi  d 
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by  the  approach  of  so  considerable  a  force  as  was  moving  against  them,  and  conscious, 
on  the  other,  that  they  were  supported  bj  numbers  sufficient  for  their  protection.  This 
incident  occasioned  a  halt  through  the  whole  body  of  cavalry;  and  while  Claverhouse 
himself  received  the  report  of  his  advanced  guard,  which  had  been  thus  driven  back 
upon  the  main  body.  Lord  Evandale  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  which  the 
enemy's  horsemen  had  retired,  and  Major  Allan,  Cornet  Grahame,  and  the  other  officers, 
employed  themselves  in  extricating  the  regiment* from  the  broken  ground,  and  drawing 
them  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  two  lines,  the  one  to  -upport  the  other. 

The  word  was  then  given  to  advance;  and  in  a  few  minute.-,  the  first  lines  stood  on 
the  brow,  and  commanded  the  prospect  on  the  other  side.  The  second  line  closed  upon 
them,  and  also  the  rear-guard  with  the  prisoners  ;  so  that  Morton  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  could  in  like  manner  see  the  form  of  opposition  which  was  now  offered  to  the 
farther  progress  of  their  captors. 

The  brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  royal  Life-Guards  were  now  drawn  up,  sloped 
downwards  (on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  ascended)  with  a  gentle  declh  itj , 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  presented  ground,  which,  though  unequal  in  some 
places,  was  not  altogether  unfavourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  until  near  the 
bottom,  when  the  slope  terminated  in  a  marshy  level,  traversed  through  its  whole  length 
by  what  seemed  either  a  natural  gully,  or  a  deep  artificial  drain,  the  sides  of  which  were 
broken  by  springs,  trenches  filled  with  water,  out  of  which  peats  and  turf  had  been  dug, 
and  here  and  there  by  some  straggling  thickets  of  alders  which  loved  the  moistness  so 
well,  that  they  continued  to  live  as  bushes,  although  too  much  dwarfed  by  the  sour  soil 
and  the  stagnant  bog-water  to  ascend  into  trees.  Beyond  this  ditch  or  gully,  the  ground 
arose  into  a  second  heathy  swell,  or  rather  hill,  near  to  the  foot  of  which,  and,  as  if  with 
the  object  of  defending  the  broken  ground  and  ditcli  that  covered  their  front,  the  body  of 
insurgents  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  battle. 

Their  infantry  was  divided  into  three  lines.  The  first,  tolerably  provided  with 
fire-arms,  were  advanced  almost  close  to  the  verge  of  the  bog,  so  that  their  fire  must 
necessarily  annoy  the  royal  cavalry  as  they  descended  the  opposite  hill  (the  whole  front 
of  which  was  exposed),  and  would  probably  be  yet  more  fatal  if  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  morass.  Behind  this  first  line  was  a  body  of  pikemen,  designed  for  their  support  in 
case  the  dragoons  should  force  the  passage  of  the  marsh.  In  their  rear  was  their  third 
line,  consisting  of  countrymen  armed  with  scythes  set  straight  on  poles,  hay-forks,  spits, 
clubs,  goads,  fish-spears,  and  such  other  rustic  implements  as  hasty  resentment  had 
converted  into  instruments  of  war.  On  each  flank  of  the  infantry,  but  a  little  backward 
from  the  bog,  as  if  to  allow  themselves  dry  and  sound  ground  whereon  to  act  in  case 
their  enemies  should  force  the  pass,  there  was  drawn  up  a  small  body  of  cavalry  who 
were,  in  general,  but  indifferently  armed  and  worse  mounted,  but  full  of  zeal  for  the 
cause,  being  chiefly  either  landholders  of  small  property,  or  farmers  of  the  better  class, 
whose  means  enabled  them  to  serve  on  horseback.  A  few  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  driving  back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  royalists,  might  now  be  seen  returning  slowly 
towards  their  own  squadrons.  These  were  the  only  individuals  of  the  insurgent  army 
which  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  All  the  others  stood  firm  and  motionless,  as  the  grey 
stones  that  lay  scattered  on  the  heath  around  them. 

The  total  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about  a  thousand  men;  but  of 
these  there  -were  scarce  a  hundred  cavalry,  nor  were  the  half  of  them  even  tolerably 
armed.  The  strength  of  their  position,  however — the  sense  of  their  having  taken  a 
desperate  step,  the  superiority  of  their  numbers — but,  above  all,  the  ardour  of  their 
enthusiasm,  were  the  means  on  which  their  leaders  reckoned  for  supplying  the  want  of 
arms,  equipage,  and  military  discipline. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  that  rose  above  the  array  of  battle  which  they  had  adopted. 
were  seen  the  women,  and  even  the  children,  whom  zeal,  opposed  to  persecution,  had 
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driven  into  the  wilderness. — They  seemed  Btati '1  there  to  be  spectators  of  the  enj 

orient,  by  which  their  own  fate,  as  well  as  that  of  their  parents,  husbands,  and  sons,  was 
to  l»'  decided.  Like  the  females  of  the  ancienl  <  rerman  tribes,  the  shrill  cri<  -  w  hich  they 
raised,  when  they  beheld  the  glittering  ranks  of  their  enemy  appear  on  the  brow  of  the 
opposing  eminence,  acted  as  an  incentive  to  their  relatives  t<>  fight  to  the  last  in  defence 
of  that  which  was  dearest  to  them.  Such  exhortations  seemed  to  have  their  full  and 
emphatic  effecl ;  for  a  wild  halloo,  which  went  from  rank  to  rank  on  the  appearance  of 
the  soldiers,  intimated  the  resolution  of  the  insurgents  to  fight  to  the  uttermost. 

As  the  horsemen  halted  their  lines  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  their  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums sounded  a  bold  and  warlike  flourish  of  menace  unci  defiance,  that  ran  along  t In- 
waste  like  the  shrill  summons  of  a  destroying  angel.  The  wanderers,  in  answer,  uniti  d 
their  voices,  and  sent  forth,  in  solemn  modulation,  the  two  first  verses  of  the  seventy-sixth 
Psalm,  according  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Scottish  Kirk: 

••  In  Judah'  well  known, 

Hfa 
In  Smlem  is  his  tabernacle) 

In  /ion  ij  his  scat. 

"Then  an  ow  he  brake. 

The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war. 

linn]  than  lulls  i.i  prey, 
More  excellent  nrt  far." 

A  shout,  it  rather  a  solemn  acclamation,  attended  tin-  close  of  (lie  stanza :  ami  after  a 
dead  pause,  tin-  second  verse  was  resumed  by  tin-  insurgents,  who  applied  the  destruction 
"I  the  Assj  rians  as  prophetical  of  the  issue  of  their  own  impending  contest: 

"  Thou  that  were  .tout  of  heart  are  spoiled, 
their  sleep  outright  ; 
And  none  of  those  their  hands  did  find, 
That  were  the  men  of  might 

When  thy  rebuke,  O  Jacob's  God, 
Had  forth  against  them  past, 

Their  horses  and  their  chariots  both 

Were  in  n  d  ISt." 

There  was  another  acclamation,  which  was  followed  by  the  most  profound  silence. 

While  these  solemn  Bounds,  accented  by  a  thousand  voices,  were  prolonged  amongst 
the  waste  hills.  Claverhonse  looked  with  great  attention  mi  tin-  ground,  and  on  the  order 
of  battle  whieh  the  wanderer-  had  adopted,  and  in  which  they  determined  to  await  tin; 
a--.iult. 

■■  rhe  churls,"  he  said,  "must  have  some  old  soldiers  with  them; — it  was  no  rustic 
that  made  choice  of  that  ground." 

"Burley  is  -ni'l  to  be  with  them  tor  certain,"  answered  Lord  Evandale,  '-and  also 
Backston  of  Rathillet,  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  (  i'  land,  and  some  other  men  of  military 
skill." 

■•  I  judged  as  much,"  said  Claverhouse,  "from  the  style  in  whieh  these  detached 
aen  leapt  their  horses  over  tin-  ditch,  a-  they  returned  to  their  position,     it  was 

easy  to  -.-,■  that  there  were  a  few  roundheaded  trooper-  a ngst  thein.  the  true  .-pawn  of 

the  old  Covenant.  We  must  manage  this  matter  warily  as  well  as  boldly.  Evandale, 
let  the  officers  come  to  this  knoll." 

He  moved  to  a  -mall  moss-grown  cairn,  probably  the  resting-place  of  some  Celtic 
chief  of  other  time-,  and  the  call  of  "Officers  to  tie-  front,"  soon  brought  them  around 
their  commander. 

••  I  do  not  call  you  around  me.  ■_'■  ntlemen,"  said  Claverhouse,  "in  the  formal  capacity 

of  a  council  of  war,  for  I  will  never  turn  over  on  others  the  responsibility  which  my 

rank  imposes  on  myself.     1  only  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion-,  reserving  to  myself, 

n  do  when  they  ask  advice,  the  liberty  of  following  my  own. —  What  saj  you, 
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Cornet  Grahame?  Shall  we  attack  these  fellows  who  are  bellowing  yonder?  You  are 
youngest  and  hottest,  and  therefore  will  speak  firsl  whether  I  will  or  no." 

"  Then,"  said  Cornet  Grahame,  "  while  I  have  the  honour  to  carry  the  standard  of  the 
Life-Guard?,  it  shall  never,  with  my  will,  retreat  heforc  rebels.  I  say,  charge,  in  God's 
name  and  the  Bang's!" 

"  And  what  say  you,  Allan?"  continued  Claverhouse,  "for  Evandale  is  so  modest,  we 
shall  never  pet  him  to  speak  till  yon  have  said  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  These  fellows,"  said  Major  Allan,  an  old  cavalier  officer  of  experience,  ''are  three  or 
four  to  one — I  should  not  mind  that  much  upon  a  fair  Held,  hut  they  are  posted  in  a  very 
formidable  strength,  and  show  no  inclination  to  quit  it.  J  therefore  think,  with  deference 
to  Cornet  Grahame's  opinion,  that  we  should  draw  haek  to  Tillietudlem,  occupy  the  pass 
between  the  hills  and  the  open  country,  and  send  for  reinforcements  to  my  Lord  Ross, 
who  is  lying  at  Glasgow  with  a  regiment  of  infantry.  In  this  way  we  should  cut  them 
off  from  the  strath  of  Clyde,  and  either  compel  them  to  come  out  of  their  stronghold, 
and  give  us  battle  on  fair  terms,  or,  if  they  remain  here,  we  will  attack  them  so  soon  as 
our  infantry  has  joined  us,  and  enabled  us  to  act  with  effect  among  these  ditches,  bogs, 
and  quagmires." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  young  Cornet,  "  what  signifies  strong  ground,  when  it  is  only 
held  by  a  crew  of  canting,  psalm-singing  old  women?" 

"  A  man  may  fight  never  the  worse,"  retorted  Major  Allan,  "  for  honouring  both  his 
Bible  and  Psalter.     These  fellows  will  prove  as  stubborn  as  steel ;  I  know  them  of  old." 

"  Their  nasal  psalmody,"  said  the  Cornet,  "  reminds  our  Major  of  the  race  of  Dunbar." 

"  Had  you  been  at  that  race,  young  man,"  retorted  Allan,  "you  would  have  wanted 
nothing  to  remind  you  of  it  for  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live." 

"Hush!  hush,  gentlemen!"  said  Claverhouse  —  "these  are  untimely  repartees  — 
I  should  like  your  advice  well,  Major  Allan,  had  our  rascally  patrols  (whom  I  will  see 
duly  punished)  brought  us  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  numbers  and  position.  But 
having  once  presented  ourselves  before  them  in  line,  tin-  retreat  of  the  Life-Guards 
would  argue  gross  timidity,  and  be  the  general  signal  for  insurrection  throughout  the 
west.  In  which  case,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  assistance  from  my  Lord  Boss,  I  promise 
you  I  should  have  great  apprehensions  of  his  being  cut  off  before  we  can  join  him,  or  he 
us.  A  retreat  would  have  quite  the  same  fatal  effect  upon  the  King's  cause  as  the  loss 
of  a  battle — and  as  to  the  difference  of  risk  or  of  safety  it  might  make  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  that,  I  am  sure,  no  gentleman  thinks  a  moment  about.  There  must  be  some 
gorges  or  passes  in  the  morass  through  which  we  can  force  our  way ;  and,  were  we  once 
on  firm  ground,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  in  the  Life-Guards  who  supposes  our  squadrons, 
though  so  weak  in  numbers,  are  unable  to  trample  into  dust  twice  the  number  of  these 
unpractised  clowns. — What  say  you,  my  Lord  Evandale?" 

"  I  humbly  think,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  that,  go  the  day  how  it  will,  it  must  be  a 
bloody  one  ;  and  that  we  shall  lose  many  brave  fellows,  and  probably  be  obliged  to 
slaughter  a  great  number  of  these  misguided  men,  who,  after  all,  are  Scotchmen  and 
subjects  of  King  Charles  as  well  as  we  are." 

"Rebels!  rebels!  and  undeserving  the  name  either  of  Scotchmen  or  of  subjects !  * 
said  Claverhouse.     "But  come,  my  lord,  what  does  your  opinion  point  at?" 

"  To  enter  into  a  treaty  with  these  ignorant  and  misled  men,"  said  the  young 
nobleman. 

"A  treaty!  and  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their  hands?  Never  while  I  live!" 
answered  his  commander. 

"  At  least  send  a  trumpet  and  (lag  of  truce,  summoning  them  to  lay  down  their 
weapons  and  disperse,"  said  Lord  Evandalo,  "  upon  promise  of  a  free  pardon— 1  have 
always  heard,  that  had  that  been  done  before  the  battle  of  Pentland  hills,  much  blond 
might  have  been  saved." 
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•■  Well,"  said  Claverhouse,  "and  who  Ihe  devil  do  you  think  would  carry  a  summons 
to  these  headstrong  and  desperate  fanatics  ?  They  acknow  ledge  no  lav;  -  of  h  ar.  Their 
leaders,  who  have  been  all  most  active  in  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew  3, 
fight  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  and  are  likely  to  kill  the  messenger,  were  it  bul  to 
dip  their  followers  in  loyal  blood,  and  to  make  them  as  desperate  of  pardon  as  themselves." 

••  1  will  go  myself,"  said  ESvandale,  "  if  you  will  permit  me.  1  have  often  risked  my 
blood  to  spill  that  of  others — let  me  do  so  now  in  order  to  save  human  lives." 

■•  Y.'u  shall  nol  go  "it  Buch  an  errand,  my  lord,"  said  Claverhouse;  "your  rank  and 
situation  render  your  safety  of  too  much  consequence  to  the  country  in  an  age  when 

ir 1  principles  arc  so  rare.  -  Here's  my  brother's  son,  I'irk  Grahame,  who  fears  shot  or 

Bteel  as  little  as  it'  the  devil  had  given  him  armour  of  proof  against  it,  as  the  fanatics  say 
be  has  given  to  his  uncle.*  He  shall  take  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  trumpet,  and  ride  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  morass  to  summon  them  to  lay  down  their  anus  and  disperse." 

"  With  all  my  soul,  Colonel," answered  the  Cornet ;  "and  I'll  tie  my  craval  cm  a  ]>ike 
to  serve  for  a  white  flag  -the  rascals  never  saw  such  a  pennon  of  Flanders  lace  in  their 
lives  before." 

■■  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Evandale,  while  the  young  officer  prepared  for  his  expe- 
dition, •■  tin-  young  gentleman  is  your  nephew  and  your  apparent  heir  ;  for  <  tod's  sake, 
permit  me  to  Lr".     It  was  my  counsel,  and  1  ought  to  stand  the  risk." 

■•  Were  he  my  only  son,"  said  Claverhouse,  "this  is  no  cause  and  no  time  to  spare 
him.  I  hope  my  private  affections  will  never  interfere  with  my  public  duty.  If  Dick 
Grahame  tails,  the  1"--  is  chiefly  mine;  were  your  lordship  to  die,  the  hong  and  country 
would  he  the  sufferers. — Come,  gentlemen,  each  to  his  post.  II'  our  summons  is 
unfavourably  received,  we  will  instantly  attack;  and,  as  the  old  Scottish  blazon  has  it, 
God  -haw  the  right !" 

*  There  was  actually  a  young  cornet  of  the  Life  Guards  named  Grahame,  and  prohably  some  relation  of  Claverhouse,  slain  in 
•  on  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Claverhouse  la  said  to  have  continued  the 

slaughter  of  the  fugitive,  in  revenge  ofthia  gentleman's  death. 

'■  Hand  up  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  said; 

quarters  to  these  men  for  me ;" 
lim  Moody  Claveree  swore  an  oath, 

isman's  death  avenged  should  he. 

The  body  of  this  young  man  was  found  shockingly  mangled  after  tin-  battle,  his  cy>  *  pulled  out,  and  his  features 

i,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  hun.    The  Tor]  snitersai  us  done  by  the  Whigs;  idingthe 

■lit  in  the  young  gentleman's  neckcloth,  they  took  thecorpse  for  tbatof  Claverse  himself     I 
authon-  ■■  rent  account,  from  tradition,  of  the  cause  of  Cornet  Grahame'a  body  being  thus  mangled.    He  hail,  say 

they,  refused  his  own  dog  any  food  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  affirming,  with  an  oath,  that  he  should  have  no  1 fa  t  bul 

upon  the  flesh  of  the  Whigs.  The  ravenous  animal,  it  is  said,  flew  at  his  master  as  soon  as  he  fell,  and  lacerated  his  face  and 
throat. 

These  two  stories  arc  presented  to  the  reader,  leaving  it  to  him  to  Judge  whether  it  is  most  likely  that  a  party 
an.l  insurgent  fanatics  should  mangle  .1  body  supposed  to  be  that  of  th,  ir  chief  enemy,  in  ral  persons 

present  at  Drumclog  had  shortly  before  treated  the  per fArchbisho]  [  should,  for  wi 

■ingle  blwakJa  '  !   rociuus  as  to  feed  on  his  own  mi  nun  scores  that  were  lying  around, 

equally  accessible  to  his  ravenous  appetite. 


<©$)?.,  tu    tit    |  ii% 


With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang. 

Hudibras. 


%jr^'-T^«p(<rif50RNET  Richard  Grahame  descended  the  hill,  bearing  in  his  hand 
7*  /^f^fv**''10  ^tempore  naS  °f  truce,  and  making  his  managed  horse  keep  time 
t  fin  -  J (9  rv_i''.v  bounds  and  curvets  to  the  tune  which  he  whistled.  The  trumpeter 
/"-vA.X^vS •  ■  ./followed.  Five  or  six  horsemen,  having  something  the  appearance 
\\ . .' v*™*^'.'^  of  officers,  detaclied  themselves  from  each  flank  of  the  Presbyterian 
j^**"^/).! — kJSarmy,  and,  meeting  in  the  centre,  approached  the  ditch  which  divided 
the  hollow  as  near  as  the  morass  would  permit.  Towards  this  group,  but  keeping  the 
opposite  side  of  the  swamp,  Cornet  Grahame  directed  his  horse,  his  motions  being  now 
the  conspicuous  part  of  attention  to  both  armies;  and  without  disparagement  to  the 
courage  of  either,  it  is  probable  there  was  a  general  wish  on  both  sides  that  this  embassy 
might  save  the  risks  and  bloodshed  of  the  impending  conflict. 

When  he  had  arrived  right  opposite  to  those  who,  by  their  advancing  to  receive  his 
message,  seemed  to  take  upon  themselves  as  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  Cornet  Grahame 
commanded  his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley.  The  insurgents  having  no  instrument  of 
martial  music  wherewith  to  make  the  appropriate  reply,  one  of  their  number  called  out 
with  a  loud,  strong  voice,  demanding  to  know  why  he  approached  their  leaguer. 

"To  summon  you  in  the  King's  name,  and  in  that  of  Colonel  John  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse,  specially  commissioned  by  the  right  honourable  Privy  Council  of  Scotland." 
answered  the  Cornet,  "  to  lav  down  your  arms,  and  dismiss  the  followers  whom  ye  have 
led  into  rebellion,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  country." 


■    U0RTA1  in. 

■•  Return  to  them  thai  sent  tl ."  -aid  the  insurgent  leader,  "and  tell  them  thai  we 

are  this  day  in  arms  for  a  brol  I  nant  and  a  persecuted  Kirk;  tell  them  that  we 
renounce  the  licentious  and  perjured  Charles  Stuart,  whom  you  call  kit  n   as  he 

renounced  the  Covenant,  after  having  once  and  again  sworn  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost 

of  his  power  all  the  ends  thereof,  really,* stantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his 

lii'c,  ha\ ing  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  I  ■■•■  ■  nant,  and  ao  friends  but  it-  friends. 
Whereas,  far  from  keeping  the  oath  he  had  called  God  and  angels  to  witness,  his  first 

stop,  after  his  inc ing  into  these  kingdoms,  was  the  fearful  grasping  al  the  prerogative 

of  the  Almighty,  by  that  hideous  Ad  of  Supremacy,  together  with  his  expuhnng,  without 
summons,  libel,  or  process  of  law,  hundreds  of  famous  faithful  preachers,  thereby  wringing 
the  bread  of  life  out  of  the  mouth  of  hungry,  poor  creatures,  and  forcibly  cramming 
their  throats  with  the  lifeless,  saltless,  foisonless,  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelat  s,  and  their  sycophantic,  formal,  carnal,  Bcandalous  creature-curates." 

•■  1  did  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,"  answered  the  officer,  "but  to  know,  in  one 
word,  it'  you  will  disperse  yourselves,  on  condition  of  a  free  pardon  to  all  but  the 
murderers  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  :  or  whether  you  will  abide  the  attack 
of  lii-  liaj  es,  which  will  instantly  advance  upon  you." 

••  In  one  word,  then,"  answered  the  spokesman,  "we  are  here  with  our  swords  on  our 
thighs,  a-  men  that  watch  in  the  night.  We  will  take  one  part  and  portion  together, 
as  brethren  in  righteousness.  Whosoever  assails  us  in  our  good  cause,  hi-  blood  be  on 
lii—  own  head.     So  return  to  them  that  and  God  give  them  and  thee  a  sight  of 

the  e\  il  of  your  w  a\  - ! " 

"Is  nol  your  name,"  said  the  Cornet,  who  began  to  recollect  having  seen  the  person 
whom  he  was  now  Bpeaking  with,  "John  Balfour  of  Burlej  ?" 

■■  And  if  it  be,"  said  the  spokesman,  "  hast  thou  ought  to  say  against  it?" 

■■  i  inlv."  said  the  t Sornet,  "  that  as  you  are  excluded  from  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  it   is  to  these  country  people,  and  not  to  you,  that 

I  offer  it  ;   and  it  i-  not  with  you,  or  such  as  you.  that   I  am  sent  to  treat." 

"Thou  art  a  young  soldier,  friend,"  said  Burley,  and  scant  well  learned  in  thy  trade,  or 
thou  wouldsl  know  that  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  cannot  treat  with  the  army  but  through 
their  officers ;  and  that  it'  he  presume  to  do  others  ise,  he  forfeits  his  Bafe-conduct." 

While  Bpeaking  these  words  Burley  unslung  hi-  carabine,  and  held  it  in  readiness. 

••  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by  the  menaces  of  a 
murderer,"  said  Cornet  Grahame. — "Hear  me,  good  people! — 1  proclaim  in  the  name  of 
the  Kite.',  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  lull  and  free  pardon  to  all.  excepting" . 

•■  I  give  tl fair  warning,"  -aid  Hurley,  presenting  his  pi, 

•■  A  free  pardon  to  all,"  continued  the  young  officer,  still  ing  the  body  of  the 

insurgents     "  to  all  but" — 

■•  Then  the  I,,, ril  grant  grace  to  thy  soul     amen  '."    aid  Burley. 

With  these  word-  he  fired,  and  Comet   Richard  Grahame  dropped  from  his  horse. 

The  -hot  was  mortal.  The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  had  only  Btrengtfa  to  turn 
himself  on  the  ground   and   mutter  forth.  "My  1 r  mother!"  when   life  forsook    him    in 

the  effort  Hi-  startled  horse  fled  back  to  the  regiment  at  the  gallop,  as  did  bis  scarce 
[ffrighted  attendant. 

••  What  have  you  done';"  said  one  of  Balfour's  brother  officers. 

••  My  duty,"  -aid  Balfour,  firmly.  "  Is  it  not  written.  '  Thou  -halt  be  zealous  even 
to  slaying ?'  Let  those,  who  dare,  now  venture  to  -peak  of  truce  or  pardon  !"* 

i    iverhouse  -aw  hi-  nephew  fall.     Me  turned  hi-  eve  on  Evandale,  while  a  transitory 

glan >f  indescribable  emotion  disturbed,  for  a  second's  space,  the  serenity  of  his  features, 

and  briefly  -aid,  "  You  Bee  the  event." 

••  I  will  avenge  him,  or  die  I"  exclaim  le  ;  and,  putting  hi-  horse  into  motion. 

rode  furiously  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his  own  troop,  and  tint  ol  the  decea  ed  Cornet, 
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which  broke  down  without  orders;  and,  each  striving  to  be  the  foremost  to  revengi 
their  young  officer,  their  ranks  soon  fell  into  confusion.  These  forces  formed  the  first 
line  of  the  royalists.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clavcrhouse  exclaimed,  "  Halt !  hah  !  this 
rashness  will  undo  us."  It  was  all  that  he  could  accomplish,  by  galloping  along  the 
second  line,  entreating,  commanding,  and  even  menacing  the  men  with  his  sword,  that 
he  could  restrain  them  from  following  an  example  mi  contagious. 

'•  Allan,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  lie  had  rendered  the  men  in  some  degree  more  steady. 
"  lead  them  down  the  hill  to  support  Lord  Evandale,  who  is  about  to  need  it  very  much. 
— BothwelL  thou  art  a  cool  and  a  daring  fellow" 

"Ay,"  muttered  Bothwell,  "you  can  remember  that  in  a  moment  like  this." 

"Lead  ten  file  up  the  hollow  to  the  right,"  continued  Ins  commanding  officer,  "ami 
try  every  means  to  get  through  the  bog  ;  then  form  and  charge  the  rebels  in  tlank  and 
rear,  while  they  are  engaged  with  us  in  front." 

Bothwell  made  a  signal  of  intelligence  and  obedience,  and  moved  off  with  his  party  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

Meantime,  the  disaster  which  Claverhonse  had  apprehended  did  not  fail  to  take  place. 
The  troopers,  who,  with  Lord  Evandale,  had  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  soon  found 
their  disorderly  career  interrupted  by  the  impracticable  character  of  the  ground.  Some 
stuck  fast  in  the  morass  as  they  attempted  to  struggle  through,  some  recoiled  from  the 
attempt  and  remained  on  the  brink,  others  dispersed  to  seek  a  more  favourable  place  to 
pass  the  swamp.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
the  foremost  rank  knelt,  the  second  stooped,  and  the  third  stood  upright,  poured  in  a 
close  and  destructive  fire  that  emptied  at  least  a  score  of  saddles,  and  increased  tenfold 
the  disorder  into  which  the  horsemen  had  fallen.  Lord  Evandale,  in  the  meantime,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  few  well-mounted  men,  had  been  able  to  clear  the  ditch,  but  was  no  sooner 
across  than  he  was  charged  by  the  left  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  small  number  of  opponents  that  had  made  their  way  through  the  broken  ground,  sit 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  crying,  "  "Woe,  woe  to  the  uncircumcised  Pliilistines  ! 
down  with  Dagon  and  all  his  adherents  ! " 

The  young  nobleman  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  most  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  he 
himself  could  not  have  escaped  the  same  fate  but  for  a  heavy  fire  of  carabines,  which 
Claverhouse,  who  had  now  advanced  with  the  second  line  near  to  the  ditch,  poured  mi 
effectually  upon  the  enemy,  that  both  horse  and  foot  for  a'  moment  began  to  shrink,  and 
Lord  Evandale,  disengaged  from  his  unequal  combat,  and  finding  himself  nearly  alone, 
took  the  opportunity  to  effect  his  retreat  through  the  morass.  But  notwithstanding  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  by  Claverhouse's  first  fire,  the  insurgents  became  soon  aware  that 
the  advantage  of  numbers  and  of  position  were  so  decidedly  theirs,  that,  if  they  could 
but  persist  in  making  a  brief  but  resolute  defence,  the  Life-Guards  must  necessarily  be 
defeated.  Their  leaders  flew  tlirough  their  ranks,  exhorting  them  to  stand  firm,  and 
pointing  out  how  efficacious  their  fire  must  be  where  both  men  and  horse  were'  exposed 
to  it ;  for  the  troopers,  according  to  custom,  fired  without  having  dismounted.  Claver- 
house, more  than  once,  when  he  perceived  his  best  men  dropping  by  a  fire  which  they 
could  not  effectually  return,  made  desperate  efforts  to  pass  tin-  bog  at  various  points,  and 
renew  the  battle  on  firm  ground  and  fiercer  terms.  But  the  close  fire  of  the  insurgents, 
joined  to  tin-  natural  difficulties  of  the  pass,  foiled  Ids  attempts  in  every  point. 

"We  must  retreat,"  he  said  to  Evandale,  "unless  Bothwell  can  effect  a  diversion  in 
our  favour.  In  the  meantime,  draw  the  men  out  of  fire,  and  leave  skirmishers  behind 
these  patches  of  alderbusb.es  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check." 

These  directions  being  accomplished,  the  appearance  of  Bothwell  with  his  party  was 
earnestly  expected.  But  Bothwell  had  his  own  disadvantages  to  struggle  with.  His 
detour  to  the  right  had  not  escaped  the  penetrating  observation  of  Burley,  who  made  a 
corresponding  movement  with  the  left  wing  of  the  mounted  insurgents,  so  that  when 
Bothwell,  after  riding  a  considerable  way  up  the  valley,  found  a  place  at  which  the  bog 
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could  l»-  passed,  though  n  itli  some  difficulty,  he  perceived  he  was  still  in  front  of  a  superior 
enemy.     His  daring  character  was  in  no  degree  checked  by  this  unexpected  opposition. 

i' Follow  me,  my  lads !"  he  called  t<i  hi>  men;  "never  let  it  he  said  that  we  turned 
our  backs  before  these  canting  roundheads  1" 

With  that,  :i<  it"  inspired  by  the  -pint  of  his  ancestors,  he  Bhouted,  "Bothwell! 
Bothwell !"  and  throwing  lii ms>-lt"  into  the  morass,  In-  struggled  through  it  at  the  head 
of  hi-  party,  ami  attacked  that  of  Burley  with  such  fury,  that  he  drove  them  back  above 
a  pistol  sla.t.  killing  three  men  w itb  his  own  hand.  Burley,  |»  rceiving  the  consequence 
of  a  defeat  on  this  point,  ami  that  hi-  111.  u.  though  more  numerous,  were  unequal  to  the 
regulars  in  using  their  arms  ami  managing  their  horses,  threw  himself  across  BothwelTs 
way,  ami  attacked  him  hand  to  hand.  Each  of  tin:  combatants  was  considered  as  the 
champion  of  his  respective  party,  ami  a  result  ensued  more  usual  in  romance  than  in 
real  story.  Their  followers,  on  either  Bide,  instantly  paused,  ami  looked  on  a-  it'  the  fate 
of  the  day  were  to  be  decided  by  the  event  of  the  combat  between  these  two  redoubted 
swordsmen.  The  combatants  themselves  seemed  of  the  sami  opinion;  for,  after  two  or 
three  eager  cuts  ami  pushes  had  been  exchanged,  they  paused,  as  if  by  joint  consent,  to 
■  r  the  breath  which  preceding  exertions  hail  exhausted,  ami  to  prepare  lor  a  duel 
in  which  each  seemed  conscious  lie  had  met  i,i-  match. 

"Yon  are  the  murdering  villain,  Burley,"  Bald  Bothwell,  griping  his  sword  firmly, 
and  setting  his  teeth  do-,-  — ••  von  escaped  me  once,  but" — t  he  -wore  an  oath  too  tremen- 
dous to  he  written  down) — "thy  head  is  worth  its  weight  of  silver,  ami  it  -hall  go  home 
at  my  Baddle-bow,  or  my  saddle  -hall  go  home  empty  for  me." 

■•  v.-."  replied  Burley,  with  stern  ami  gloomy  deliberation,  "I  am  that  .John  Balfour, 
who  promised  to  lay  thy  head  where  thou  shouldsl  never  lift  it  again;  ami  God  do  so 
unto  inc.  and  more  also,  if   I  do  not  redeem  my  word!" 

"Then  a  bed  of  heather,  or  a  thousand  merks!"  said  Bothwell,  striking  at  Burley 
with  his  full  force. 

'•The   sword   of  the    Lord  and   of   Gideon!"   answered    Balfour,   as   he  parried    and 

retained  the  blow. 

There  have  seldom  met  two  combatants  more  equally  matched  in  strength  of  body, 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons  ami  horses,  determined  courage,  and  unrelenting 
hostility.     After  exchanging  many  desperate  blow-,  each  receiving  and  inflicting  several 

wounds,  though  of  no  great  i sequence,  they  grappled  together  as  if  with  the  desperate 

impatience  of  mortal  hate,  and  Bothwell,  seizing  his  enemy  by  the  shoulder-bell,  while 
the  grasp  of   Balfour  was   upon   his  own  collar,  they  came  headlong  to  the  ground.      The 

companions  of  Hurley  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  were  repelled  by  the  dragoons,  ami  the 
battle  became  again  general.  But  nothing  could  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  combatants 
from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to  unclose  the  deadly  cla-p  in  which  they  rolled  together  on 
the  ground,  tearing,  struggling,  and  foaming,  with  tin-  inveteracy  of  thorough-bred  bull-dogs. 
B  ■  i  ral  horses  passed  over  them  in  the  melee  without  their  quitting  hold  of  each  other, 
until  the  -word-arm  of  Bothwell  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  charger.  lie  then  relin- 
quished hi-  grasp  with  a  deep  ami  suppressed  groan,  ami  both  combatants  started  to 
their  feet.     BothwelTs  right  baud  dropped  helpless  by  hi-  side,  but  his  left  griped  to  the 

place  where  his  dagger  hung  ;   it  hail  e-i  aped  from  the  sheath  in  the  Struggle, — and,  with 

a  look  oi  mingli  i  rage  ami  despair,  he  stood  totally  defenceli  ss,  a-  Balfour,  with  a  laugh 

of  savage  joy,  flourished  hi-  .-word  aloft,  and  then  passed  it  through  his  adversary's  body. 

Bothwell  received  the  thrust  without  falling — it  had  only  grazed  on  his  ribs.  lie 
attempted  no  further  defence,  but,  looking  at  l'.uiley  with  a  grin  of  deadly  hatred, 
exclaimed — -  Base  peasant  churl,  thou  hast  spilt  the  blood  of  aline  of  kings!" 

■•  hie.  wretch  !— die  '."  -aid  Balfour,  redoubling  the  thru-t  with  better  aim  ;  ami,  -citing 
hi-  foot   on    BothwelTs  body  a-  he  fell,  he  a  third    time  transfixed    him  with  bis   -word — 

"  Die,  hi Ithirsty  dog!  die  a-  thou  hast  lived! — die,  like  the  beasts  that  perish — hoping 

nothing — believing  nothing — " 
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"And  fearing  Dothing !"  said  Bothwell,  collecting  the  last  effort  of  respiration  to 
utter  these  desperate  words,  and  expiring  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken. 

To  catch  a  stray  horse  by  the  bridle,  throw  himself  upon  it,  and  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  Ids  followers,  was,  with  Burley,  the  affair  of  a  moment.     And  as  the-i'all  of  Bothwell 

had  "hen  tn  the  insurgents  all  the  courage  of  which  it  had  deprived  his  comrades,  the 
issue  nt'  this  partial  contest  did  not  remain  long  undecided.  Several  soldiers  were  -lain, 
the  rest  driven  back  over  the  morass,  and  dispersed,  and  the  victorious  Burley,  with  his 
party,  crossed  it  in  their  turn,  to  direct  against  Claverhouse  the  \ITy  manoeuvre  which 
he  had  instructed  Bothwell  to  execute.  He  now  put  his  troop  in  order,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists;  and,  sending  news  of  hi-  Success  to  the  main 
body,  exhorted  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  cross  the  marsh,  and  work  out  the 
glorious  work  of  the  Lord  by  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Claverhouse,  who  had  in  some  degree  remedied  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  first  irregular  and  unsuccessful  attack,  and  reduced  the  combat  in  front  to  a 
distant  skirmish  with  fire-arms,  chiefly  maintained  by  some  dismounted  troopers  whom 
he  had  posted  behind  the  cover  of  the  shrubby  copses  of  alders  which  in  some  places 
covered  the  edge  of  the  morass,  and  whose  close,  cool,  and  well-aimed  fire  greatly 
annoyed  the  enemy,  and  concealed  their  own  deficiency  of  numbers, — Claverhouse, 
while  he  maintained  the  contest  in  this  manner,  still  expecting  that  a  diversion  by 
Bothwell  and  his  party  might  facilitate  a  general  attack,  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
dragoons,  whose  bloody  face  and  jaded  horse  bore  witness  he  was  come  from  hard  service: 

"What  is  the  matter,  Halliday  ?"  said  Claverhouse,  for  he  knew  every  man  in  his 
regiment  by  name — "  Where  is  Bothwell?" 

"Bothwell  is  down,"  replied  Halliday,  "and  many  a  pretty  fellow  with  him." 

"  Then  the  king,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  his  usual  composure,  "  has  lost  a  stout  soldier. 
The  enemy  have  passed  the  marsh,  I  suppose  ? " 

'•  With  a  strong  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  the  devil  incarnate  that  killed  Bothw  i  11," 
answered  the  terrified  soldier. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Claverhouse,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips — "  not  a  word  to  any 
one  but  me. — Lord  Evandale,  we  must  retreat.  The  fates  will  have  it  so.  Draw 
together  the  men  that  are  dispersed  in  the  skirmishing  work.  Let  Allan  form  the 
regiment,  and  do  you  two  retreat  up  the  hill  in  two  bodies,  each  halting  alternately  as 
the  other  falls  back.  I'll  keep  the  rogues  in  check  with  the  rear-guard,"  making  a  stand, 
and  facing  from  time  to  time.  They  will  be  over  the  ditch  presently,  for  I  see  their 
whole  line  in  motion  and  preparing  to  cross ;  therefore  lose  no  time." 

"  Where  is  Bothwell  with  his  party?"  said  Lord  Evandale,  astonished  at  the  coolness 
of  his  commander. 

"  Fairly  disposed  of,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  his  ear — "  the  king  has  lost  a  servant,  and 
the  devil  has  got  one.  But  away  to  business,  Evandale — ply  your  spurs  and  get  the  men 
together.  Allan  and  you  must  keep  them  steady.  This  retreating  is  new  work  for  us 
all ;  but  our  turn  will  come  round  another  day." 

Evandale  and  Allan  betook  themselves  to  their  task  ;  but  ere  they  had  arranged  the 
regiment  for  the  purpose  of  retreating  in  two  alternate  bodies,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  marsh.  Claverhouse,  who  had  retained  immediately  around 
his  person  a  few  of  his  most  active  ami  tried  men,  charged  those  who  had  crossed  in 
person,  while  they  were  yet  disordered  by  the  broken  ground.  Some  they  killed,  others 
they  repulsed  into  the  morass,  and  cheeked  the  whole  so  as  to  enable  the  main  body,  now 
greatly  diminished,  as  well  as  disheartened  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  to  commence 
their  retreat  up  the  hill. 

But  the  enemy's  van  being  soon  reinforced  and  supported,  compelled  Claverhouse  to 
follow  his  troops.  Never  did  man,  however,  better  maintain  the  character  of  a  soldier 
than  he  did  that  day.  Conspicuous  by  his  black  horse  and  white  feather,  he  was  first  in 
the   repeated    charges    which   he    made  at   every    favourable   opportunity,   to  arrest    the 
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progress  of  the  pursuers,  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  regiment  The  object  of  aim 
to  '-\  ery  one,  he  seemed  as  if  he  h  ere  impassh  e  to  their  shot.  The  superstitious  fanatics, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  gifted  bj  the  Evil  Spirit  with  supernatural  means  of  defence, 
averred  that  they  Baw  the  bullets  recoil  from  his  jack-boots  and  buff-coal  like  hailstones 
from  a  rock  of  granite,  as  he  galloped  to  and  fro  amid  the  storm  of  the  battle.  Many  a 
whig  that  day  loaded  his  musket  with  a  dollar  rut  into  slugs,  in  order  that  a  silver  bullet 
(such  was  their  belief)  might  bring  down  the  persecutor  of  the  holy  kirk,  on  whom  lead 
had  ii"  power. 

"Try  him  with  the  cold  steel,"  was  the  cry  at  every  renewed  charge — "powder  is 
wasted  on  him.     Ye  might  as  weel  shoot  at  the  Auhl  Enemy  himsell."* 

But  though  this  was  loudly  -1 ted,  yet  the  awe  on  the  insurgents'  minds  was  such, 

that  they  gave  way  before  Claverhouse  as  before  a  supernatural  being,  and  few  men 
ventured  to  cross  swords  with  him.  Still,  however,  he  was  fighting  in  retreat,  and  with 
all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  movement.  The  soldiers  behind  him,  as  thi  y  behi  Id 
the  increasing  number  of  enemies  who  poured  over  the  mora--,  became  unsteady  ;  and 
at  every  successive  movement,  Maim-  Allan  and  Lord  Evandale  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  halt  and  form  line  regularly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
motions  in  the  act  of  retrcatinj.'  1  n  <-:i!u<-.  by  degrees,  much  more  rapid  than  was  consistent 
with  good  order.  As  the  retiring  soldiers  approached  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  in  bo  luckless  an  hour  they  had  descended,  the  panic  began   t<>  increase. 

Ei  ery  one  b  came  impatient  to  place  the  brow  of  the  hill  between  him  and  the  conti '1 

fire  of  the  pursuers ;  nor  could  any  individual  think  it  reasonable  that  he  should  lie  the 
last  in  the  retreat,  and  thus  sacrifice  hi.-  own  safety  for  that  of  others.  In  this  mood, 
several  troopers  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  (led  outright,  and  the  others  became  so 
unsteady  in  their  movements  and  format  ions,  that  their  officers  every  moment  dared 
they  would  follow  the  -ame  example. 

Amid  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  the  continued  tire  of  the  enemy,  which  fell  in  a  succession  of  unintermitted 
musketry,  while  loud  shouts  accompanied  each  bullet  which  the  fall  of  a  trooper  showed 
to  have  been  successfully  aimed — amid  all  the  terrors  and  disorders  of  such  a  scene,  and 
when  it  was  dubious  how  booh  they  might  lie  totally  deserted  by  their  dispirited  soldiery, 
Evandale  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  composure  of  his  commanding-officer.  Not  at 
Lady  Margaret's  breakfast-table  that  morning  did  his  eye  appear  more  lively,  or  his 
demeanour  more  composed  lie  had  closed  up  to  Evandale  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  order-,  and  picking  out  a  few  men  to  reinforce  his  rear-guard. 

••  It'  thi-  bout  la-t-  five  minutes  longer,"  la'  -aid  in  a  whisper,  "our  rogues  will  leave 

you,  my   lord,  old    Allan,   and   myself,    the   ho ■  of  fighting    this    battle   with    our   own 

hand-.  I  must  do  something  to  disperse  the  musketeers  who  annoy  them  bo  haul,  or  we 
shall  he  all  shamed.     Don't  attempt  to  succour  me  if  you  see  me  go  down,  hut  keep  at 

the  lead   of  imir   n;   get   off  as   you   can    in    Coif-   name,  and   tell    the  king  and    the 

Council   I  died  in  my  dutj  '  " 

80  saying,  and  commanding  about  twenty  -tout  men  to  follow  him,  he  gave,  with  this 
small  body,  a  charge  so  desperate  and  unexpected,  that  he  drove  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers  hack  to  ., listance.     In  the  confusion  of  the  assault  he  singled  out  Bur  ley, 

•  The  1  liters  thai  their  principal  enemies,  and  Cli  particular,  had 

charm  which  rendered  them  proof  a  1  bullets,  led  them  to  pervert  i  incei  of  his  death.     II 

I  t  of  the  baule  of  Killieci   nkie,  adds : — 

battle  waa  Terjr  blood y,  and  1  third  SreCla'  I        rhms  (.-ivulin1 

d  for  certain,  that  hia  own  wi  olunon  to  rid  the  world  of  this  truculent  blood]   i 

knowing  he  had  prooi  rerbnttonhel  m  coat  for  that  purpose.     H 

he  Ml.  and  with  him  Popery,  and  Kin^  I  Ood*j  Judgment  on  PerMeculors,  p.  xx\ix. 

may  think  this  anent  proof  of  a  shot  a  paradox,  and  be  ready  to  ol,j.  ■rmerly, 

coneeming  P.;  -  :  ire  or  give  a  power  to  save  life V  be    Without  i 

.  1  shall  on:-  hire,  to  be  a  saviour  ot 

called  Apollyon  the  destroyer,    id,    i  e  dve  enchantmi 

of  metal,  and  this  does  not  save  life:  for  the  lead  would  not  ta]  Clavcrhouse's  i  ilvcr  would  do 

It:  and  for  Daboel,  though  he  died  not  on  the  field,  he  tl  IMdem. 
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and,  desirous  to  strike  terror  into  his  followers,  he  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  on  the 
head,  as  cut  through  bis  steel  head-piece,  and  threw  him  from  bis  horse,  stunned  for  the 
moment,  though  unwounded.  A  wonderful  thing  it  was  afterwards  thought,  thai  one 
so  powerful  as  Balfour  should  have  -unk  under  the  blow  of  a  man  to.  appearance  so 

.-lightly  maile  as  Claverhousc  ;  and  the  vulgar,  of  course,  set  down  to  supernatural  aid 
the  effect  of  that  energy  which  a  determined  spirit  can  give  to  a  feebler  arm.  Claver- 
house  had  in  this  last  charge,  however,  involved  himself  too  deeply  among  the  insurgents, 

and  was  fairly  surrounded. 

Lord  Evandale  saw  the  danger  of  his  commander,  his  body  of  dragoons  being  then 
halted,  while  that  commanded  by  Allan  was  in  the  act  of  retreating.  Regardless  of 
Claverhouse's  disinterested  command  to   the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  party  which  he 

headed  to  charge  down  hill  and  extricate  their  Colonel.    Some  advanced  with  him — at 

halted  and  stood  uncertain — many  ran  away.  With  those  who  followed  Evandale.  lie 
disengaged  Claverhousc  His  assistance  just  came  in  time,  for  a  rustic  had  wounded  his 
horse  in  a  most  ghastly  manner  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the 
stroke  when  Lord  Evandale1  cut  him  down.  As  they  got  out  of  the  press,  they  looked 
round  them.  Allan's  division  had  ridden  clear  over  the  hill,  that  officer's  authority 
having  proved  altogether  unequal  to  halt  them.  Evandale's  troop  was  scattered  and  in 
total  confusion. 

"  "What  is  to  be  done,  Colonel  ?"  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"  "We  are  the  last  men  in  the  field,  I  think,"  said  Claverhouse ;  and  when  men  fight  as 
long  as  they  can,  there  is  no  shame  in  flying.  Hector  himself  would  say,  '  Devil  take' 
the  hindmost,'  when  there  are  but  twenty  against  a  thousand.  —  Save  yourselves,  my 
lads,  and  rally  as  soon  as  you  can. — Come,  my  lord,  we  must  e'en  ride  for  it." 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  wounded  horse  ;  and  the  generous  animal,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  life  of  his  rider  depended  on  his  exertions,  pressed  forward  with  speed, 
unabated  either  by  pain  or  loss  of  blood.*  A  few  officers  and  soldiers  followed  him.  but 
in  a  very  irregular  and  tumultuary  manner.  The  flight  of  Claverhouse  was  the  signal 
for  all  the  stragglers  who  yet  offered  desultory  resistance,  to  fly  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
yield  up  the  field  of  battle  to  the  victorious  insurgents. 

*  It  appears,  from  the  letter  of  Claverhouse  afterwards  quoted,  that  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  at  Drumelog  was  not  black , 
but  sorrel.  The  author  has  been  misled  as  to  the  colour  by  the  many  extraordinary  traditions  current  in  Scotland  concerning 
Claverhouse's  famous  black  charger,  which  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  gift  to  its  rider  from  the  Author  of  Evil, 
who  is  said  to  have  performed  the  Cesarean  operation  upon  its  dam.  This  horse  was  so  fleet,  and  its  rider  so  expert,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  outstripped  and  eoted,  or  turned,  a  hare  upon  the  Bran-Law,  near  the  head  of  Moflatt  Water,  where  the 
descent  is  so  precipitous,  that  no  merely  earthly  horse  could  keep  its  feet,  or  merely  mortal  rider  could  keep  the  saddle. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  testimony  of  John  Dick,  one  of  the  suffering  Presbyterians,  in  which  the  author,  by 
describing  each  of  the  persecutors  by  their  predominant  qualities  or  passions,  shows  how  little  their  best-loved  attributes  would 
avail  them  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  When  he  introduces  Claverhouse,  it  is  to  reproach  him  with  his  passion  for  horses 
in  general,  and  for  that  steed  in  particular,  which  was  killed  at  Drumelog  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text: — 

"As  for  that  bloodthirsty  wretch,  Claverhouse,  how  thinks  he  to  shelter  himself  that  day?  Is  it  possible  the  pitiful  thing 
can  be  so  mad  as  to  think  to  secure  himself  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  (a  creature  he  has  so  much  respect  for.  that  he 
regarded  more  the  loss  of  his  horse  at  Drumelog,  than  all  the  men  that  fell  there,  and  sure  there  fell  prettier  men  on  either 
side  than  himself.')  No,  sure-Could  he  fall  upon  a  chemist  that  could  extract  the  spirit  out  of  all  the  horses  in  the  world, 
and  infuse  them  into  his  one,  though  he  were  on  that  horse  never  so  well  mounted,  he  need  not  dream  of  escaping." — The 
Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  lye.  as  1/  was  left  irL  wriie  l>n 
that  truly  pious  and  eminently  faithful,  and  now  glorijh  d  Martyr,  Mr.  John  Dick.  To  which  is  added,  his  last  Speech  and 
Jlehaviour  on  the  Scaffold,  on  5th  March  1684,  which  day  he  sealed  this  testimony.     57  pp.  4to.     No  year  or  place  of  publication 

The  reader  may  perhaps  receive  some  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  Cornet  Grahame's  death  and  the  flight  of 
Claverhouse,  from  the  following  Latin  lines,  a  part  of  a  poem  entitled  Helium  Bothuellianum,  by  Andrew  Guild,  which 
exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library  : — 

"  Mons  est  occiduus,  surgit  qui  celsus  in  oris,  Comipedes  ha?sere  luto,  sessore  rejecto: 

(Nomine  Loudunumj  fossis  puteisque  profundis  Turn  rahiosa  cohors,  misereri  nescia,  stratos 

Quot  scatet  hie  tellus,  et  aprico  gramine  tectus:  l,:>-adit  laceratque  viros  :  hie  signifer,  eheu  ! 

Hue  collecta  (ait),  numeroso  milite  eincta,  Trajectus  globulo,  Grzemus,  quo  fortior  alter, 

Turba  ferox,  matres.  pueri,  innupta?que  puelke,  Inter  Scotigenas  fuerat,  necjustior  ullus: 

Quam  parat  egregia  Grsmus  dispersere  tunna.  Uune  manibus  rapuere  feris,  faciemque  virilem 

Venit  et  primo  campo  discedere  cogit ;  Fcedarunt,  lingua,  auriculis,  manibusque  resecti<. 

Post  hos  et  alios,  coeno  provolvit  inerti;  Aspera  diffuso  spargentes  saxa  cerebro  : 

At  numerosa  eohors,  campum  dispersa  per  omnem,  Vis  dux  ipse  fuga  salvo,  namque  exta  trahebat 

(Ircumfusa,  ruit;  turmasque,  indagine  capias.  Vulnere  tardatus  sonipes  generosus  hiante: 

Aggreditur;  virtus  non  hie  nee  profuit  ensis  Insequitur  clamore  cohors  fanatica,  namque 

Corripuere  fugam.  viridi  sed  gramine  tc  Crudelis  semper  timidus.si  vicerit  unquam." 

Prccipitata  perit,  fossis.  pars  ultima,  qu  US  Sellum  BolhueUiannm, 


Bui  harV. !  through  elie  f.isi  flashing  lightning  of  war, 
Wii.it  itccd  i"  the  deaezl  flica  frantic  and  [art 


*?<*'V«7-  DRING  the  Bevere  Bkirmishof  which  we  have  given  the  details,  Morton, 
^^yv  I  together  with  Cuddie  and  hia  mother,  and  the  Reverend  <  rabriel  Kettle- 
"Srljk'  't  drummle,  remained  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  to  tin-  small  cairn,  or 
?) barrow,  beside  which  Claverhouse  hail  held  his  preliminary  council  of 


V      ■"  './.'  ;  war,  s< 
.  place  i 
Boldiers,  who.  as  may  readily  be  Bupposed,  were  much  more  intent  on  watching  thi 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  battle,  than  in  attending  to  what  passed  among  their  prisoners 


war.  90  thai  they  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  action  which  took 
place  in  the  bottom.     They  were  guarded  by  Corporal  Inglis  and  four 
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"  If  yon  lads  stand  to  their  tackle,"  said  Cuddle,  "  we'll  hae  some  chance  o'  getting 
our  necks  out  o' the  brecham  again;  but  I  misdoubt  them — they  line  little  skeel  o'  arms." 

"Much  i-  nnt  necessary,  Cuddie,"  answered  Morton:  "they  have  a  strong  position, 
and  weapons  in  their  bands,  and  arc  more  than  three  times  the  number  of-iheir  assailants. 

It'  they  cannot  fight  Cor  their  freedom  now,  they  and  theirs  deserve  to  lose  it  for  ever." 
"  O,  sirs!"  exclaimed  Mause,  "here's  a  goodly  spectacle  indeed!     My  spirit  i<  like  that 

of  the  blessed  Elihu — it  burns  within  me  ;  my  bowels  are  as  wine  which  lacketh  vent  — 
they  arc  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  O  that  he  may  look  after  His  ain  people  in 
this  day  of  judgment  and  deliverance  ! — And  now,  what  ailest  thou,  precious  Mr.  Gabriel 
Kettledrummle  ?  I  say,  what  ailest  thou,  that  wert  a  Nazarite  purer  than  snow,  whiter 
than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  sulphur,"  (meaning,  perhaps,  sapphires) — "  J  say,  what  ails 
thee  now,  that  thou  art  blacker  than  a  coal,  that  thy  beauty  is  departed,  and  thy  loveli- 
ness withered  like  a  dry  potsherd?  Surely  it  is  time,  to  be  up  and  be  doing,  to  cry 
loudly  and  to  spare  not,  and  to  wrestle  for  the  puir  lads  that  are  yonder  testifying  with 
their  ain  blude  and  that  of  their  enemies." 

This  expostulation  implied  a  reproach  on  Mr.  Kettledrummle,  who,  though  an  absolute 
Boanerges,  or  son  of  thunder,  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  enemy  were  afar,  and  indeed 
sufficiently  contumacious,  as  we  have  seen,  when  in  their  power,  had  been  struck  dumb 
by  the  firing,  shouts,  and  shrieks,  which  now  arose  from  the  valley,  and — as  many  an 
honest  man  might  have  been,  in  a  situation  where  he  could  neither  fight  nor  fly — was  too 
much  dismayed  to  take  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  terrors  of  presbytery, 
as  the  courageous  Mause  had  expected  at  his  hand,  or  even  to  pray  for  the  successful 
event  of  the  battle.  His  presence  of  mind  was  not,  however,  entirely  lost,  any  more 
than  his  jealous  respect  for  his  reputation  as  a  pure  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  word. 

"Hold  your  peace,  woman!"  he  said,  "and  do  not  perturb  my  inward  meditations  and 
the  wrestlings  wherewith  1  wrestle. — But  of  a  verity  the  shooting  of  the  foeman  doth 
begin  to  increase  !  peradventure,  some  pellet  may  attain  unto  us  even  here.  Lo  !  I  will 
ensconce  me  behind  the  cairn,  as  behind  a  strong  wall  of  defence." 

"  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  a',"  said  Cuddie,  who  was  himself  by  no  means  deficient 
in  that  sort  of  courage  which  consists  in  insensibility  to  danger  ;  "  he's  but  a  daidling 
coward  body.  He'll  never  fill  Rumblebcrry's  bonnet. —  Od !  Rumbleberry  fought  and 
flyted  like  a  fleeing  dragon.  It  was  a  great  pity,  puir  man,  he  couldna  cheat  the  woodie. 
But  they  say  he  gaed  singing  and  rejoicing  till't,  just  as  I  wad  gang  to  a  bicker  o'  brose, 
supposing  me  hungry,  as  I  stand  a  gude  chance  to  be. — Eh,  sirs !  yon's  an  awfu'  sight, 
and  yet  ane  canna  keep  their  een  aff  frae  it !" 

Accordingly,  strong  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Morton  and  Cuddie,  together  with  the 
heated  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  detained  them  on  the  spot  from  which  they  could  best 
hear  and  see  the  issue  of  the  action,  leaving  to  Kettledrummle  to  occupy  alone  his  place 
of  security.  The  vicissitudes  of  combat,  which  we  have  already  described,  were  witnessed 
by  our  spectators  from  the  top  of  the  eminence,  but  without  their  being  able  positively  to 
determine  to  what  they  tended.  That  the  presbyterians  defended  themselves  stoutly, 
was  evident  from  the  heavy  smoke,  which,  illumined  by  frequent  flashes  of  fire,  now 
eddied  along  the  valley,  and  hid  the  contending  parties  in  its  sulphureous  shade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continued  firing  from  the  nearer  side  of  the  morass  indicated  that  the 
enemy  persevered  in  their  attack — that  the  affair  was  fiercely  disputed — and  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  continued  contest  in  which  undisciplined  rustics  had 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  regular  troops,  so  completely  officered  and  armed. 

At  length  horses,  whose  caparisons  showed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Life-Guards, 
began  to  fly  masterless  out  of  the  confusion.  Dismounted  soldiers  next  appeared,  forsaking 
the  conflict,  and  straggling  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  scene  of 
action.  As  the  numbers  of  these  fugitives  increased,  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  no 
longer  doubtful.  A  large  body  was  then  seen  emerging  from  the  smoke,  forming 
irregularly  on  the  hill  side,  and  with  difficulty  kept  stationary  by  their  officers,  until 
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Evandale's  corps  also  appeared  in  lull  retreat  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  then  apparent, 
and  the  joy  of  the  prisoners  was  corres] ling  to  their  approaching  deliverance. 

••  They  hae  dune  the  job  for  ones,"  said  Cuddie,  "an  they  ne'er  do't  again." 

"They  flee!  thej  flee!"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  ecstasy.  "0  the  truculent  tyrants! 
they  are  riding  now  as  they  never  rode  before.  0  the  false  Egyptians  the  proud 
Assyrians — the  Philistines — the  Moabites— the  Edomites— the  Ishmaelites!  The  Lord 
has  brought  sharp  swords  upon  them,  to  make  them  food  for  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the 
beasts  ol  the  field.  See  how  the  clouds  roll,  and  the  fire  flashes  ahinl  them,  and  goi  - 
forth  before  the  chosen  of  the  Covenant,  e'en  like  the  pillar  <>'  cloud  and  the  pillar 
o'  flame  that  led  the  people  of  Israel  out  o'  the  land  of  Egypt !  This  is  indeed  a  day  of 
deliverance  to  the  righteous,  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  wrath  to  the  persecutors  and  the 
ungodly  !"' 

••  Lord  save  us,  mither,"  said  Cuddie,  •■  haud  the  clavering  tongue  o'  ye,  and  lie  down 
ahint  the  cairn,  like  Kettledrummle,  honesl  man!  The  whigamore  bullets  ken  unco 
little  discretion,  and  will  just  as  sune  knock  out  the  harnso'a  psalm-singing  auld  wife 
as  :i  -n  i  aring  dragoon." 

■■  Fear  naething  for  me,  Cuddie,"  said  the  old  di transported  to  ecstasy  by  the 

success  of  her  party  -"fear  naething  for  me!  I  will  Btand  like  Deborah,  on  the  tap  o' 
tli. ■caini.  and  tak  up  my  sang  o'  reproach  against  these  men  of  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles, 
whose  horse-hoofs  are  broken  bj  their  prancing." 

The  enthusiastic  old  woman  would,  in  fact,  have  accomplished  her  purpose  of  mounting 

""  ,i"'  cairn,  and  bei ing,  as  she  said,  a  sign  and  a  banner  to  the  people,  had  not 

Cuddie,  with  v  filial  tenderness  than   res] i.  detained  her  by  such  force  as  his 

shackled  arm-  would  permit  him  to  cm  h. 

"  Eh,  sirs!"  he  -aid.  having  ac nplished  this  task,  "look  out  yonder,  Milnwood! — 

-:1"  >■■  ever  mortal  fight  like  the  deevil  Claver'se?  fonder  he's  been  thrice  doun 
amang  them,  and  thrice  cam  free  air.  But  I  think  we'll  soon  be  free  oursells,  Milnwood. 
inglisand  hi-  troopers  look  ower  their  shouthers  very  aften,  as  if  they  liked  the  road 

ahint  thci..  better  than  the  mad  afore." 

Cuddie  was  not  mistaken;  for,  when  the  main  tide  of  fugitives  passed  at  a  link' 
distance  from  the  spot  where  they  were  stationed,  the  corporal  and  Ids  party  fired  thi  ir 
carabines  at  random  upon  tin-  advancing  insurgents,  and,  abandoning  all  charge  of  their 

P™ '''-•  joined  the  retreat  of  their  comrades.      Morton  and  the  Old  woman,  whose  hands 

at  liberty,  lost  no  time  in  undoing  the  bond-  of  ( luddie  and  of  the  clergyman,  both 

of  whom  bad  bee,,  secun  d  by  a  cord  tied  i id  their  arm-  above  the  elbow,.     By  the  . 

time  this  was  accomplished,  the  rear-guard  of  the  dragoons,  which  -till  preserved  -  ime 
order,  passed  beneath  the  hillock  or  rising  -round  which  was  surmounted  by  the  cairn 

already  repeatedly  mentioned.      They  exhibited  all  the  hurry  and  e u-ion  incident  to  a 

ion,  d  retreat,  but  still  continued  in  a  body.     Claverhouse  led  the  van,  hi,  naked  sword 

deeply  dyed   with    blood,  as  were   hi,  face  and  clothe-.       Hi-   horse   ua-   all   covered   with 

gore,  and  now  reeled  with  weakness.     Lord  Evandale,  in  not  much  better  plight,  brought 

up  the  rear,  still  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  keep  together  I  tear  nothing.     Several  01 

the  men  were  wounded,  and  one  or  two  dropped  from  their  horses  a-  they  siinmmntc.1 

the  hill.  ' 

Manse's  zeal  broke  forth  once  more  al  this  spectacle  while  she  stood  on  the  heath  with 
he-  head  uncovered,  and  her  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  no  bad  representation  of  a 
superannuated  bacchante,  ,„■  Thessalian  witch  in  the  agonies  of  incantation,     she  soon 

discovered  Claverhouse  at  the  head  of  the  fugitive  party,  andexcla d  with  bitter  irony, 

-  J  airy,  tarry,  ye  wha  were  aye  sae  blithe  to  be  at  the  meetings  of  the  saints,  and  wad 
ride  every  muir  in  Scotland  to  find  a  conventicle!     Wilt  thou  not  tarry,  now  thou  hast 
found  am-?     Wilt  thou  nol  stay  for  one  word  mair?     Wilt  thou  na  bide  the  afternoon 
preach,,,-  ?— -fl  ae  betide  ye!"  she  said,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  «  and  cut  the  hot 
of  the  creature  wha-e  fleetness  ye  trust  in!  -Sheugh!  sheugh!— awa  wi'  ye,  that  hae 
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spilled  sae  muckle  blude,  and  now  wad  save  your  ain  ! — awa  wi'  ye  for  :i  railing 
Rabshakeh,  a  cursing  Shimei,  a  bloodthirsty  Doeg  !  The  sword's  drawn  now  thai  winna 
be  lang  o'ertaking  ye,  ride  as  fast  as  ye  will." 

Claverhouse,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  hep-jeproaches,  but 
hastened  over  the  hill,  anxious  to  get  the  remnant  of  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  in  hopes  of 
again  collecting  the  fugitives  round  his  standard.  But  as  the  rear  of  hi-  followers  toil. 
over  thr  ridge,  a  shot  struck  Lord  Evandale'a  horse,  which  instantly  sunk  down  dead 
beneath  him.  Two  of  the  whig  horsemen,  whowerethe  foremost  in  thr  pursuit,  hastened 
1 1 1  >  «ith  thr  purpose  of  killing  him,  for  hitherto  there  hail  been  no  quarter  given. 
Morton,  mi  the  other  hand,  rushed  forward  to  save  his  life,  if  possible,  in  order  at  once 
to  indulge  hi<  natural  generosity,  and  to  requite  the  obligation  which  Lord  Evandale  had 
conferred  on  him  that  morning,  and  under  which  circumstances  had  made  him  wince  so 
acutely.  Just  as  he  had  assisted  Evandale,  who  was  much  wounded,  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  dying  horse,  and  to  gain  his  feet,  the  two  horsemen  came  up,  and  our  of  them 
exclaiming,  "Have  at  the  red-coated  tyrant!"  made  a  blow  at  the  young  nobleman, 
which  Morton  parried  with  difficulty,  exclaiming  to  the  rider,  who  was  no  other  than 
Burley  himself,  "  Give  quarter  to  this  gentleman,  for  my  sake — for  the  sake,"  he  added, 
observing  that  Burley  did  not  immediately  recognise  him,  "  of  Henry  Morton,  who  so 
lately  sheltered  you." 

"Henry  Morton!"  replied  Burley,  wiping  his  bloody  brow  with  his  bloodier  hand; 
"  did  I  not  say  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  would  come  forth  out  of  the  land  of  bondage, 
nor  he  long  an  indweller  in  the  tents  of  Ham  ?  Thou  art  a  brand  snatched  out  of  the. 
burning — lint  for  this  hooted  apostle  of  prelacy,  he  shall  die  the  death  ! — We  must  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh,  even  from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  It  is  our 
commission  to  slay  them  like  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  they  have,  and  spare  neither 
man  nor  woman,  infant  nor  suckling;  therefore,  hinder  me  not,"  he  continued,  endeavour- 
ing again  to  cut  down  Lord  Evandale,  "for  this  work  must  not  he  wrought  negligently." 

"  You  must  not,  and  you  shall  not,  slay  him,  more  especially  while  incapable  of  defence," 
said  Morton,  planting  himself  before  Lord  Evandale  so  as  to  intercept  any  blow  that 
should  be  aimed  at  him;  "I  owed  my  life  to  him  this  morning — my  life,  which  was 
endangered  solely  by  my  having  sheltered  you  ;  and  to  shed  his  blood  when  he  can  offer 
no  effectual  resistance,  were  not  only  a  cruelty  abhorrent  to  God  and  man,  but  detestable 
ingratitude  both  to  him  and  to  me." 

Burley  paused. — "  Thou  art  yet,"  he  said,  "  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  I  com- 
passionate thy  human  blindness  and  frailty.  Strong  meat  is  not  fit  for  babes,  nor  the 
mighty  and  grinding  dispensation  under  which  I  draw  my  sword,  for  those  whose  hearts 
are  yet  dwelling  in  huts  of  clay,  whose  footsteps  are  tangled  in  the  mesh  of  mortal 
sympathies,  and  who  clothe  themselves  in  the  righteousness  that  is  as  filthy  rags.  But 
to  gain  a  soul  to  the  truth  is  better  than  to  send  one  to  Tophet  ;  therefore  I  give  quarter 
to  this  youth,  providing  the  grant  is  confirmed  by  the  general  council  of  God's  army, 
whom  he  hath  this  day  blessed  with  so  signal  a  deliverance. — Thou  art  unarmed — Abide 
my  return  here.  I  must  yet  pursue  these  sinners,  the  Amalekites,  and  destroy  them  till 
they  be  utterly  consumed  from  the  face  of  the  land,  even  from  Ilavilah  unto  Shur." 

So  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  chase. 

"  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  for  God's  sake  catch  a  horse  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  will 
not  trust  Lord  Evandale's  life  with  these  obdurate  men. — You  are  wounded,  my  lord — 
are  you  able  to  continue  your  retreat?"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  his  prisoner, 
who,  half-stunned  by  the  fall,  was  but  beginning  to  recover  himself. 

'■  I  think  so,"  replied  Lord  Evandale.  "  But  is  it  possible  ? — do  I  owe  my  life  to 
Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"  My  interference  would  have  been  the  same  from  common  humanity,"  replied 
Morton  ; — "to  your  lordship  it  was  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude." 

Cuddie  at  this  instant  returned  with  a  horse. 
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Hamilton,  to  whoso  title  and  estate  he  afterwards  succeeded  ;  hut,  according  to  his  biographer.  Howie  of  I.ochgoin.  he  never 
took  possession  of  either,  as  he  could  not  do  so  without  acknowledging  the  right  of  King  William  (an  uncovenanted  monarch  I 
to  the  crown.  Hamilton  had  been  bred  by  Bishop  Burnet,  while  the  latter  lived  at  Glasgow;  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas, having 
married  a  sister  of  that  historian.  "  He  was  then,"  says  the  Bishop,  "a  lively,  hopeful,  young  man;  but  getting  into  that 
company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became  a  crack-brained  enthui  last  " 

■!  well-meaning  persons  have  been  much  scandalized  at  the  manner  in  which  the  victors  are  said  to  have  conducted 
themselves  towards  the  prisoners  at  Drumclog.  But  the  principle  of  these  poor  fanatics  (I  mean  the  high-flying,  or  Came- 
ronianpart]  iwai  to  obtain  nol  merelj  toleration  for  their  church,  but  the  same  supremacy  which  Presbytery  had  acquired  in 
Scotland  after  the  treaty  of  Kippon,  betwixt  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  in  1610. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  conceived  themselves  a  chosen  people,  sent  forth  to  extirpate  the  heathen,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  and 
under  a  similar  charge  to  show  no  quarter. 

The  historian  of  the  Insurrection  of  Bothwell  makes  the  following  explicit  avowal  of  the  principles  on  wh.ch  their  General 
acted; —  . 

"  .Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both  in  the  conflict  with,  and  pursuit  of,  the  enemy;  but 
when  he  and  some  other  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil,  small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  victory;  and  some,  without  .Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  directly  contrary  to  his  express  command,  gave  five  of  those 
bloody  enemies  quarter,  and  then  let  them  go.  This  greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  saw  some  of  Babel  s  brats  spared 
alter  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  their  hands,  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the  stones.  Psalm  cxxxv„.;c 
In  his  own  account  of  this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  enemies,  and  letting  them  go.  to  he  among  their  first  steppmgs 
aside,  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him;  and  says,  that  he  was  neither  for 
taking  favours  from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies."  See  A  true  and  impartial  Account  of  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  their  being  in  arms,  and  defeat  at  Bothwell  Brum,  In  1G7P,  h<j  William  Wiltm,  late  SchmlmtUk  ,  l<l 
the  parish  of  Douglas.  The  reader  who  would  authenticate  the  quotation,  must  not  consult  any  other  edition  than  that  of 
10(17;  for  somehow  or  other  the  publisher  of  the  last  edition  has  omitted  this  remarkable  part  of  the  narrative. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  himself  felt  neither  remorse  nor  shame  for  having  put  to  death  one  of  the  prisoners  after  the  battle 
with  his  own  hand,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  charge  against  him,  by  some  whose  fanaticism  was  less  exalted  than  his 
own. 

"  As  for  that  accusation  they  bring  against  me  of  killing  that  poor  man  (as  they  call  him)  at  Drumclog,  I  may  easily  guess 
that  my  accusers  can  be  no  other  but  some  of  the  house  of  Saul  or  Sliimei,  or  some  such  risen  again  to  espouse  that  poor  gen- 
tleman (Saul)  his  quarrel  against  honest  Samuel,  for  his  offering  to  kill  that  poor  man  Agag,  after  the  king's  giving  him  quarter. 
But  I,  being  to  command  that  day,  gave  out  the  word  that  no  quarter  should  be  given;  and  returning  from  pursuing 
Claver'house,  one  or  two  of  these  fellows  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  our  friends,  and  some  were  debating  for 
quarter,  others  against  it.  None  could  blame  me  to  decide  the  controversy,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it  to  this  day.  There  were 
five  more  that  without  my  knowledge  got  quarter,  who  were  brought  to  me  after  we  were  a  mile  from  the  place  as  having  got 
quarter,  which  I  reckoned  among  the  first  steppings  aside;  and  seeing  that  spirit  amongst  us  at  that  time,  I  then  told  it  to 
some  that  were  with  me  (to  my  best  remembrance,  it  was  honest  old  John  Nisbet),  that  I  feared  the  Lord  would  not  honour 
us  to  do  much  more  for  him.  1  shall  only  say  this,— I  desire  to  bless  his  holy  name,  that  since  ever  he  helped  me  to  set  my 
face  to  his  work,  I  never  had,  nor  would  take,  a  favour  from  enemies,  either  on  right  or  left  hand,  and  desired  to  give  as  few." 

The  preceding  passage  is  extracted  from  a  long  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  7th  December 
16S5.  addressed  to  the  anti-Popish,  anti-Prelatie,  anti-Erastian,  anti-sectarian  true  Presbyterian  remnant  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  the  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  or  collection,  called.  "Faithful  Contendings  Displayed,  collected  and 
transcribed  by  John  Howie." 

As  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  some  inquiry,  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  Clavcrhouse  s 
own  account  of  the  affair,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  written  immediately  after  the  action.  This  gazette,  as  it  may- 
be called,  occurs  in  the  volume  called  Dundee's  Letters,  printed  by  Mr.  Smytheof  Mcthven,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club.  The  original  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Claverhouse.  it  may  be  observed,  spells  like  a 
chamber-maid. 

"FOR  THE  EARLE  OF  LINLITHGOW. 

[COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF    OF    KING    CHARLES    II. *S    FORCES    IN    SCOTLAND.] 

Glasiow,  Jan.  the  I,  lf>79. 
■•  My  Lord,— Upon  Saturday's  night,  when  my  Lord  Rosse  came  into  this  place,  I  marched  out,  and  because  of  the  in- 
solency  that  had  been  done  tue  nights  before  at  Ruglen,  I  went  thither  and  inquyredfor  the  names.  So  soon  as  I  got  them. 
I  sent  out  partys  to  sease  on  them,  and  found  not  only  three  of  those  rogues,  but  also  ane  intercomend  minister  called  King. 
We  had  them  at  Strevan  about  six  in  the  morning  yesterday,  and  resolving  to  convey  them  to  this,  I  thought  that  we  might 
make  a  little  tour  to  see  if  we  could  fall  upon  a  conventicle;  which  we  did,  little  to  our  advantage;  for  when  we  came  in  sigh! 
of  them,  we  found  them  drawn  up  in  battel!,  upon  a  most  advantageous  ground,  to  which  there  was  no  coming  but  through 
mosses  and  lakes.  They  wer  not  preaching,  and  had  got  away  all  there  women  and  shildring.  They  consisted  of  four 
battaillons  of  foot,  and  all  well  armed  with  fusils  and  pitchforks,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse.  We  sent  both  partys  to 
skirmish,  they  of  foot  and  we  of  dragoons;  they  run  for  it,  and  sent  down  a  battaillon  of  foot  against  them;  we  sent  threescore 
of  dragoons,  who  made  them  run  again  shamfu'lly ;  but  in  end  they  percaiving  that  we  hail  the  better  of  them  in  skirmish,  they 
resolved  a  generall  engadginent,  and  imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the  horse  folowing;  they  came  throght  the  lot.  he  ; 
the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up  against  my  troupe;  wekeeped  ourfyre  till  they  wer  within  ten  pace  of  us:  they  recaived  our 
f vr,  and  advanced  to  shok ;  the  first  they  gave  us  broght  down  the  Coronet  Mr.  Crafford  and  Captain  Bleith,  besides  that  with 
a  pitchfork  they  made  such  an  openeing  in  my  rone  horse's  belly,  that  his  guts  hung  out  half  an  elle,  and  yet  he  caryed  me  af 
an  myl;  which  so  discoraged  our  men,  that  they  sustained  not  the  shok,  but  fell  into  disorder.  There  horse  took  the  occasion 
of  this,  and  pursued  us  so  hotly  that  we  had  no  tym  to  rayly.  I  saved  the  standards,  but  lost  on  the  place  about  aight  or  ten 
men,  besides  wounded;  but  the  dragoons  lost  many  mor.  They  ar  not  com  esily  af  on  the  other  side,  for  I  sawe  several!  of 
therri  fall  befor  we  cam  to  the  shok.  I  mad  the  best  re  traite  the  confusion  of  our  people  would  suffer,  and  1  am  now  laying 
with  my  Lord  Rosse.  The  toun  of  Streven  drew  up  as  we  was  making  our  retrait,  and  thoght  of  a  pass  to  cut  us  off,  but  we 
took  courage  and  fell  to  them,  made  them  run,  leaving  a  dousain  on  the  place.  What  these  rogues  will  dou  yet  I  know  not, 
but  the  contry  was  flocking  to  them  from  all  hands.     This  may  be  counted  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  in  my  opinion. 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 

•■  Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  J.  Grahame. 


My  lord,  I  am  so  wearied,  and  so  sleapy,  that  I  have  writen  this  very  confusedly.' 


' 


' 


-'.' 


N"  the  meantime,  the  insurgent  cavalry  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
jaded  and  worn  oul  with  their  unwonted  efforts,  and  the  infantry 
assembled   (iii   the  ground   which  they   had  won,  fatigued  with  toil 

n'l   hunger.      Their  sm 38,  however,  was  a  cordial  to  every  bosom, 

'  nd  seemed  even  to  serve  in  the  stead  of  food  and  refreshment.  It 
_,  was,  indeed,  much  more  brilliant  than  they  durst  have  ventured  to 
anticipate  ;  for,  with  no  great  loss  on  their  part,  they  had  totally  routed 
b  regiment  of  picked  men,  commanded  by  the  first  officer  in  Scotland,  and 
ie  whose  very  name  bad  long  been  a  terror  to  them.  Their  success  seemed 
even  to  have  npon  their  spirits  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  violent  surprise,  so  much  had 
their  taking  up  arms  been  a  measure  of  desperation  rather  than  of  hope.  Their  meeting 
dso  casual,  and  they  had  hastily  arranged  themselves  under  sueh  commanders  as 
were  remarkable  for  zeal  and  courage,  without  much  respect  to  any  other  qualities.  It 
followed,  from  this  state  of  disorganization,  that  the  whole  army  appeared  at  once  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  general  committee  for  considering  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  in 

consequen f  their  success,  and  no  opinion  could  be  started  so  wild  that  it  had  not 

-one  favourers  and  advocates.  Some  proposed  they  should  march  to  Glasgow,  Bpme  to 
Hamilton,  some  to  Kdinlinrgh,  some  to  London.  Some  were  for  sending  a  deputation  of 
their  number  to  London  to  convert  Charles  II.  to  a  sense  of  the  error  of  his  ways;  and 
other-.  Ie-.  charitable,  proposed  either  to  call  a  new  successor  to  the  crown,  or  to  declare 
Scotland  a  tree  republic.  A  free  parliament  of  the  nation,  and  a  free  assembly  of  the 
Kirk,  were  the  object-  of  the  more  sensible  and  1 lerate  of  the  party.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  clamour  arose  among  the  soldiers  for  bread  and  other  necessaries,  and  while  all 
complained  of  hardship  and  hunger,  none  took  the  necessary  measures  to  procure  supplies. 
In  short,  the  camp  of  the  Covenanters,  even  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  seemed 
about  to  dissolve  like  a  rope  of  sand,  from  want  of  the  original  principles  of  combination 
and  union. 

Burley,  who  hail  now  returned  from  the  pursuit,  found  his  followers  in  this  distracted 
state.  With  the  ready  talent  of  one  accustomed  to  encounter  exigencies,  he  proposed 
that  one  hundred  of  the  freshest  men  should  be  drawn  out  for  duty — that  a  -mall  number 
ot  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  a-  leaders,  should  constitute  a  committee  of  direction 
until  officers  should  be  regularly  chosen — and  that,  to  crown  the  victory,  Gabriel  Kettle- 

I.  L  2 
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drummle  should  be  called  upon  to  improve  the  providential  success  which  they  had 
obtained,  by  a  word  in  season  addressed  t"  the  army,  lie  reckoned  very  niuoli,  and  not 
without  reason,  on  this  last  expedient,  as  a  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  bulk 
of  the  insurgents,  while  he  himself,  and  two  or  three  of  their  leaders,  held  :t  private 
council  of  war,  undisturbed  liy  the  discordant  opinions,  or  senseless  clamour,  of  the 
gi  aeral  body. 

Kettledrummle  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  Burley.  Two  mortal  hours 
did  he  preach  at  a  breathing;  and  certainly  no  lungs,  or  doctrine,  excepting  his  own, 
could  have  kept  up,  for  bo  long  a  time,  the  attention  of  men  in  Buch  precarious  circum- 
stances. But  he  possessed  in  perfection  a  sort  of  rude  and  familiar  eloquence  peculiar 
to  the  preachers  of  that  period,  which,  though  it  would  have  been  fastidiously  rejected 
by  an  audience  which  possessed  any  portion  of  taste,  was  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven  for 
the  palates  of  those  whom  he  now  addressed.  His  text  was  from  the  forty-ninth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  "  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of  the 
terrible  shall  be  delivered:  for  I  will  contend  with  him  t hat  contendeth  with  thee,  and 
I  will  save  thy  children. 

"  And  I  w  ill  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh  ;  and  they  shall  be 
drunken  with  their  own  blood,  a-  with  sweet  wine:  and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  1  the 
I..  Td  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 

Th.  discourse  which  he  pronounced  upon  this  subject  was  divided  into  fifteen  heads, 
each  of  which  was  garnished  with  Beven  uses  of  application,  two  of  consolation,  two  of 
terror,  two  declaring  the  causes  of  backsliding  and  of  wrath,  and  one  announcing  tin' 
promised  and  expected  deliverance.  The  first  part  of  his  text  he  applied  to  his  own 
deliverance  and  that  of  hi-  companions;  and  took  occasion  to  speak  a  few  words  in  praise 
ol  young  Milnwood.  of  u  hom,  as  of  a  champion  of  the  Covenant,  he  augured  great  things. 
The  second  part  he  applied  to  the  punishments  which  were  about  to  fall  upon  the  perse- 
cuting  go\  eminent.  At  times  he  was  familiar  and  colloquial — now  he  was  loud,  energetic, 
and  boisterous.  Some  parts  of  his  discourse  might  be  called  sublime,  and  others  sunk 
below  burlesque.  Occasionally  he  vindicated  with  great  animation  the  right  of  every 
freeman  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience;  and  presently  he  charged  tin 
guilt  and  misery  of  the  people  on  tin'  awful  negligence  of  their  rulers,  who  had  not  only 
failed  to  establish  presbytery  as  the  national  religion,  but  had  tolerated  sectaries  of 
various  descriptions,  Papists,  Prelatists,  Erastians,  assuming  the  name  of  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Socinians,  and  Quakers;  all  of  whom  Kettledrummle  proposed,  by  one 
sweeping  act,  to  expel  from  the  land,  and  thus  re-edify  in  it-  integrity  the  beauty  of  the 
sanctuary,  lie  next  handled  very  pithily  the  doctrine  of  defensive  arm-  and  of  resistance 
to  Charles  II..  observing,  that,  instead  of  a  nursing  father  to  the  Kirk,  that  monarch  had 
been  a  nursing  father  to  none  but  his  own  bastards.  lie  went  at  some  length  through 
the  life  and  conversation  ol"  that  joyous  prince,  few  parts  of  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  qualified  to  stand  the  rough  handling  of  so  uncourtly  an  orator,  wdm  conferred  on 
him  the  hard  names  of  Jeroboam,  Omri.  Ahab,  Shallum.  IVkah.  and  every  other  evil 
monarch  recorded  in  thi>  Chronicles,  and  concluded  with  a  round  application  of  the 
Scripture — '•  Tophet  IS  ordained  of  old;  yea,  for  the  KlNG  it  is  provided:  hi-  hath  made 
it  deep  and  large;  the  pile  thereof  is  lire  and  much  wood:  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like 
a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it." 

Kettiedrnmmle  had  no  - sr  ended  hi-  sermon,  ami  descended  from  the  huge  rock 

which   had   served   him   for   a   pulpit,   than   hi-   post    wa-  occupied   by   a   pastor  of  a   very 

different  description.  The  reverend  Gabriel  wa-  advanced  in  year.-,  somewhat  corpulent, 
with  a  loud  voice,  a  square  face,  and  a  set  of  stupid  and  nnanimated  features,  in  which 
the  bodj  seemed  more  to  predominate  over  the  Bpirit  than  was  seemly  in  a  sound  divine. 
The  youth  who  succeeded  him  in  exhorting  this  extraordinary  convocation,  Ephraim 
Bfacbriar  by  name,  was  hardly  twenty  years  old:  vet  his  thin  feature-  already  indicated, 
that  a  constitution,  naturally  hectic,  was  worn  out  by  vigils,  by  fasts,  by  the  rigour  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  fugitive  life.     Voting  a-  he  was,  he  had  been 
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twice  imprisoned  for  several  months,  and  suffered  many  severities,  which  gave  him  great 
influence  with  those  of  his  own  sect.  He  threw  hie  faded  eyes  over  the  multitude  and 
over  the  scene  of  battle  ;  and  a  light  of  triumph  arose  in  his  glance,  hi-  pale  yet  striking 
features  were  coloured  with  a  transient  and  hectic  blush  of  joy.  He  folded  his  hands. 
raised  hi-  face  to  heaven,  and  seemed  lost  in  mental  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ere  he 
addressed  the  people.  When  he  spoke,  his  faint  and  broken  voice  seemed  at  first 
inadequate  to  express  his  conceptions.  But  the  deep  silence  of  the  assembly,  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  the  ear  gathered  every  word,  as  the  famished  Israelites  collected  the 
heavenly  manna,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  preacher  himself.  His  words 
became  more  distinct,  his  manner  more  earnest  and  energetic ;  it  seemed  as  if  religious 
zeal  was  triumphing  over  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity.  His  natural  eloquence  was  not 
altogether  untainted  with  the  coarseness  of  his  sect;  and  yet,  by  the  influence  of  a  good 
natural  taste,  it  was  freed  from  the  grosser  and  more  ludicrous  errors  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  the  language  of  Scripture,  which,  in  their  mouths,  was  sometimes  degraded 
by  misapplication,  gave,  in  Macbriar's  exhortation,  a  rich  and  solemn  effect,  like  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  streaming  through  the  storied  representation 
of  saint-  and  martyrs  on  the  Gothic  window  of  some  ancient  cathedral. 

He  painted  the  desolation  of  the  church,  during  the  late  period  of  her  distresses,  in  the 
most  affecting  colours.  He  described  her,  like  Hagar  watching  the  waning  life  of  her 
infant  amid  the  fountainless  desert ;  like  Judah  under  her  palm-tree,  mourning  for  the 
devastation  of  her  temple ;  like  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  comfort- 
But  he  chiefly  rose  into  rough  sublimity  when  addressing  the  men  yet  reeking  from 
battle.  He  called  on  them  to  remember  the  great  things  which  God  had  done  for  them, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  career  which  their  victory  had  opened. 

"  Your  garments  are  dyed — but  not  with  the  juice  of  the  wine-press  ;  your  swords  are 
filled  with  blood,"  he  exclaimed — "  but  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  or  lambs ;  the  dust 
of  the  desert  on  which  ye  stand  is  made  fat  with  gore — but  not  with  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  for  the  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of 
Idumea.  These  were  not  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  the  small  cattle  of  burnt-offerings, 
whose  bodies  lie  like  dung  on  the  ploughed  field  of  the  husbandman  ;  this  is  not  the 
savour  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense,  or  of  sweet  herbs,  that  is  steaming  in  your  nostrils  ; 
but  these  bloody  trunks  are  the  carcasses  of  those  who  held  the  bow  and  the  lance,  who 
were  cruel,  and  would  show  no  mercy,  whose  voice  roared  like  the  sea,  who  rode  upon 
horses,  every  man  in  array  as  if  to  battle — they  are  the  carcasses  even  of  the  mighty  men 
of  war  that  came  against  Jacob  in  the  day  of  his  deliverance,  and  the  smoke  is  that  of 
the  devouring  fires  that  have  consumed  them.  And  those  wild  hills  that  surround  you 
are  not  a  sanctuary  planked  with  cedar  and  plated  with  silver ;  nor  are  ye  ministering 
priests  at  the  altar,  with  censers  and  with  torches ;  but  ye  hold  in  your  hands  the  sword, 
and  the  bow,  and  the  weapons  of  death.  And  yet  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  not  when 
the  ancient  Temple  was  in  its  first  glory  was  there  offered  sacrifice  more  acceptable  than 
that  which  you  have  this  day  presented,  giving  to  the  slaughter  the  tyrant  and  the 
oppressor,  with  the  rocks  for  your  altars,  and  the  sky  for  your  vaulted  sanctuary,  and 
your  own  good  swords  for  the  instruments  of  sacrifice.  Leave  not,  therefore,  the  plough 
in  the  furrow — turn  not  back  from  the  path  in  which  you  have  entered  like  the  famous 
worthies  of  old,  whom  God  raised  up  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name  and  the  deliverance 
of  his  afflicted  people — halt  not  in  the  race  you  are  running,  lest  the  latter  end  should  be 
worse  than  the  beginning.  Wherefore,  set  up  a  standard  in  the  land  ;  blow  a  trumpet 
upon  the  mountains  ;  let  not  the  shepherd  tarry  by  his  sheep-fold,  or  the  seedsman 
continue  in  the  ploughed  field;  but  make  the  watch  strong,  sharpen  the  arrows,  burnish 
the  shields,  name  ye  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and 
of  tens  ;  call  the  footmen  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  and  cause  the  horsemen  to  come  up 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters  ;  for  the  pas-ages  of  the  destroyers  are  stopped,  their  rods 
are  burned,  and  the  face  of  their  men  of  battle  hath  been  turned  to  flight.  Heaven  has 
been  with  you,  and  has  broken  the  bow  of  the  mighty  ;  then  let  every  man's  heart  be  as 
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the  heart  of  the  valiant  Maccabeus,  every  man's  hand  as  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Sampson, 
every  man's  sword  as  that  of  Gideon,  which  turned  not  back  from  the  slaughter;  for  the 
banner  of  Reformation  is  spread  abroad  on  the  mountains  in  its  first  loveliness,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

••  Wc  II  i-  he  this  day  thai  -hall  barter  his  house  for  a  helmet,  and  sell  his  garment  for 
a  -word,  and  cast  in  his  l"i  with  i  In-  children  of  the  Covenant,  even  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise;  and  woe,  woe  unto  him  who,  for  carnal  ends  and  self-seeking,  shall  withhold 
himself  from  the  great  work,  for  the  curse  -lull  abide  with  him — e\  en  the  bitter  curse  of 
Bieroz,  because  he  ram.'  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Up,  thru,  and 
be  doing!  the  blood  of  martyrs,  reeking  upon  scaffolds,  is  crying  for  vengeance;  the 
lion,-  of  saints,  which  lie  whitening  in  the  highways,  are  pleading  for  retribution;  the 
groans  of  innocent  captives  from  desolate  isles  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  dungeon:  of  the 
tyrants1  high  places,  ,TV  for  deliverance;  the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians,  sheltering 
themselves  in  dens  and  deserts  from  the  sword  of  their  persecutors,  famished  with 
hunger,  starving  with  cold,  lacking  fire,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  because  they  serve 
God  rather  than  man — all  are  with  you,  pleading,  watching,  knocking,  storming  the 
•  •t'  heaven  in  your  behalf.  Heaven  itself  shall  fight  lor  you,  a-  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.     Then  whoso  will  deserve  immortal  lame  in  this  world, 

ami   eternal    happiness   in   that  which   is   to  < ie.  let   them   enter   into  God's  service,  anil 

take  arles  at  the  hand  of  his  servant, — a  blessing,  namely,  upon  him  and  his  household, 
and  his  children,  to  the  ninth  generation,  even  the  blessing  of  the  promi.-e,  for  c\er  and 
•  \  er  !   Amen." 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  rewarded  by  the  deep  hum  of  -tern  approbation 

which   resounded   through   the   armed   assemblage   at    tlie   conclusi 1'  an   exhortation  so 

well  suited  to  that  which  they  had  done,  and  that  which  remained  for  them  to  do.  The 
wounded  forgot  their  pain,  the  faint  and  hungry  their  fatigues  and  privations,  as  they 
listened   to   doctrines  which   elevated   them   alike   above   the  wants   and    calamities   of  the 

world,  and  identified  their  cause  with  that  of  the  Deity.     Many  crowded  around  the 

preach,  •  a-  he  descended  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  and,  clasping  him  with 
hands  oil  which  tin  gore  was  not  yet  hardened,  pledged  their  sacred  VOW  that  they  would 
play  tie-  part  of  Heaven's  true  soldiers.  Kxhausted  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  ami  by  the 
animate. 1  fervour  which  he  had  exerted   in    his  discourse,  the   preacher   could  only  reply, 

in  broken  accents, — "God  bless  you.  my  brethren!     It  is  ins  cause.     Stand  strongly 

up   and   play  the   men- the  worst   that   can   befall  OS  i-  but  a  brief  and  bloody  pas-age  to 

heaven." 

Balfour,  and  the  other  leader-,  had  not  lost  the  time  which  was  employed  in  these 
spiritual  exercises.     Watch-fires  were  lighted,  sentinel-  were  posted,  and  arrangements 

were   made  to  refresh   the  army  with  such  provisions  as   had   been    hastily  collected  from 

the  nearest  farm-houses  and  villages. — The  pn-.  nt  necessity  thus  provided  for.  they 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  future     They  had  dispatched  parties  to  spread  the  new-  of 

their  Victory,  and  to  obtain,  either  by  force  or  favour,  Supplies  of  what  they  Btood  ino.-t 
iii  need  of.       In  tlii—  they  had  ,-u eded  beyond  their  hope-,  having  at  one  village  Seized 

a  -mall  magazine  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  provided  for  the 

royal  forces.     This  snot  i  ••  nol  onlj  gave  them  relief  at  the  time,  but  such  hope-  tin-  the 

future,  that  whereas   formerly  some  of  their  number  had   begun  to   slacken  in   their  zeal, 

they  now  unanimously  resolved  to  abide  together  in  arms,  and  commit  themselves  and 

their  cause  to  the  event  of  war. 

And  whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  extravagance  or  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  many 
of  th.ir  t.n.'t-.  it    i-  impossible  to  deny  the   praise  of  devoted   C 'age  to  a  few   hundred 

it-,  who,  without  leader-,  without  mi y.  without  magazines,  without   any  fixed 

plan   of  action,    and   almost    without    arm-,    bor mt   only   by   their   innate   zeal,    and    a 

detestation  of  the  oppression  of  their  ruler-,  ventured  t.>  declare  open  war  against  an 
established  Government,  supported  bj  a  regular  army  and  the  whole  force  ot  three 
kingdoms. 


(fftiajpter    I   ;    I  Inettentft. 


Why,  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II. 


^VTfsJ^t*',.^  E  must  now  return  to  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,  which  the  march  of  the 
Life-Guards,  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  had  left  to  silence  and 
anxiety.  The  assurances  of  Lord  Evandale  had  not  succeeded  in  quelling 
^■'^BWEK\5i.  tne  aPPrenensi°ns  °f  Edith.  She  knew  him  generous,  and  faithful  to  his 
T£r im/'  »  word  ;  but  it  seemed  too  plain  that  he  suspected  the  object  of  her  inter- 
cession to  be  a  successful  rival ;  and  was  it  not  expecting  from  him  an 
effort  above  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  watch  over  Morton's  safety,  and 
rescue  him  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  his  state  of  imprisonment,  and  the  suspicions 
which  he  had  incurred,  must  repeatedly  expose  him?  She  therefore  resigned  herself  to 
the  most  heart-rending  apprehensions,  without  admitting,  and  indeed  almost  without 
listening  to,  the  multifarious  grounds  of  consolation  which  Jenny  Dennison  brought 
forward,  one  after  another,  like  a  skilful  general  who  charges  with  the  several  divisions 
of  his  troops  in  regular  succession. 

First,  Jenny  was  morally  positive  that  young  Milnwood  would  come  to  no  harm — 
then,  if  he  did,  there  was  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  Lord  Evandale  was  the 
better  and  more  appropriate  match  of  the  two — then,  there  was  every  chance  of  a  battle, 
in  which  the  said  Lord  Evandale  might  be  killed,  and  there  wad  be  nae  mair  fash  about 
that  job — then,  if  the  whigs  gat  the  better,  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  might  come  to  the 
Castle,  and  carry  off  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  by  the  strong  hand. 
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•■  For  I  forgot  to  tell  ye,  madam,"  continued  the  damsel,  putting  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  that  puir  Cuddie'a  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  as  wee]  as  young  Milnwood, 
and  he  was  brought  here  a  prisoner  this  morning,  and  I  was  fain  to  -peak  Tarn  Halliday 
fair,  and  fleech  him,  to  let  me  near  the  puir  creature;  but  Cuddie  \\:i~iia  sae  thankfu' 

as  he  i ded  till  hae  been  neither,"  Bhe  added,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  her  tunc. 

and  briskly  withdrew  the  handkerchief  from  her  face — "so  1  will  ne'er  waste  my  een  wi' 
greeting  about  die  matter.  Inure  wad  lie  aye  enow  o' young  men  left,  if  the)- wen' 
to  hang  the  tae  half  o'  them." 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  were  also  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety. 
Lady  Margaret  thought  that  Colonel  Grahame,  in  commanding  an  execution  at  the  door 
of  her  house,  and  refusing  to  grant  a  reprieve  at  her  request,  had  fallen  short  of  the 
deference  due  to  her  rank,  and  had  even  encroached  on  her  seignorial  rights. 

"  The  Colonel,"  she  said,  "ought  to  have  remembered,  brother,  that  the  barony  of 
Tillietudlem  has  the  baronial  privilege  of  pit  and  gallows;  and  therefore,  it'  the  lad  was 
to  be  executed  on  my  estate,  I  which  I  consider  as  an  unhandsome  thing,  seeing  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  females,  to  whom  such  tragedies  cannot  be  acceptable,)  he  ought,  at 
common  law.  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  my  bailie,  and  justified  at  his  Bight." 

•■  Martial  law,  sister,"  answered  .Major  Bellenden,  "supersedes  every  other.  But 
1  in  11  -t  own  1  think  Colonel  Grahame  rather  deficient  in  attention  to  you ;  and  1  am  not 
over  and  above  pre-eminently  Battered  by  his  granting  to  young  Bvandale  (1  suppose 
because  he  is  a  lord,  and  has  interest  with  the  privy-council)  a  request  which  he  refused 
to  so  old  a  servant  of  the  king  as  I  am.  But  so  long  as  the  poor  young  fellow's  life  is 
saved,  1  can  comfort  myself  with  the  fag-end  of  a  ditty  as  old  as  myself."  And  there- 
withal, he  hummed  a  stanza: 

"  '  And  wti.it  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that's  old? 
Yet  keej)  UP  t'iv  heart,  bold  cavalier. 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold.' 

"  I  tin  -t  be  your  guest  here  to-day,  sister.  I  wish  to  hear  the  issue  of  this  gathering 
on  London-hill,  though  I  cannot  conceive  their  standing  a  body  of  horse  appointed  like 
our  guests  this  morning. — Woe's  me!  the  time  has  been,  that  I  would  have  liked  ill  to 
have  sate  in  biggit  wa's  waiting  for  the  news  of  a  skirmish  to  be  fought  within  ten  miles 
of  me  !     But,  a>  the  old  song  a 

"  '  For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  Made, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow; 

\irkly  made, 
Hut  time  and  wars  would  overthrow  .' '  " 

"  We  arc  well  pleased  you  will  stay,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret.     "  I  will  take  my 

old  privilege  to  look  at'hr  my  household,  whom  this  collation  has  thrown  into  some 
disorder,  although  it  is  uncivil  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  O,  I  hate  ceremony  as  I  hate  a  stumbling  horse,"  replied  the  Major.  ••  Besides, 
your  per-, .n  would  he  with  inc.  and  your  mind  with  the  cold  meat  and  reversionary 
pasties. — When-  is  Edith  ?" 

"  to, ne  to  her  r,„.m  a  little  evil-disposed,  I  am  informed,  and  laid  down  in  her  bed 
for  a  gliff,"  said  her  grandmother:  "as  soon  as  she  wakes,  she  -hall  take  Bome  drops." 

"  Pooh!  | h  !  she's  only  sick  of  the  soldiers," answered  Major  Bellenden.     "She's 

not  accustomed  to  see  one  acquaintance  led  out  to  he  -hot.  and  another  marching  off  to 
actual  service,  with  some  chance  of  not  finding  hi-  way  back  again.  She  would  Boon  be 
Used  to  it.  if  the  civil  war  were  to  break  out  again." 

■•  i  oid  forbid,  brother!"  .-aid  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Ay.  Heaven  forbid,  as  you  say  I — and  in  the  meantime,  I'll  take  a  hit  at  triek-traek 
with  Harrison." 
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"  He  has  ridden  out,  sir,"  said  Gudyill,  "  to  try  if  lie  can  hear  any  tidings  of  the 
battle." 

"  D — n  the  battle !"  said  the  Major ;  "  it  puts  this  family  as  much  out  of  order  as  if 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  in  the  country  before — and  yet  there  wis  such  a  place 
as  Kilsythe,  John." 

"  Ay,  and  as  Tippermuir,  your  honour,"  replied  Gudyill,  "  where  I  was  his  honour 
my  late  master's  rear-rank  man." 

"  And  Alford,  John,"  pursued  the  Major,    "  where   I   commanded  the  horse ;    and 
Inncrlochy,  -where  I  was  the  Great  Marquis's  aid-de-camp ;  and  Auld  Earn,  and  Brig 
o'  Dee." 
,    "  And  Philiphaugh,  your  honour,"  said  John. 

"  Umph  !"  replied  the  Major;  "the  less,  John,  we  say  about  that  matter,  the  better." 

However,  being  once  fairly  embarked  on  the  subject  of  Montrose's  campaigns,  the 
Major  and  John  Gudyill  carried  on  the  war  so  stoutly,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  keep 
at  bay  the  formidable  enemy  called  Time,  with  whom  retired  veterans,  during  the  quiet 
close  of  a  bustling  life,  usually  wage  an  unceasing  hostility. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  tidings  of  important  events  fly  with  a 
celerity  almost  beyond  the  power  of  credibility,  and  that  reports,  correct  in  the  general 
point,  though  inaccurate  in  details,  precede  the  certain  intelligence,  as  if  carried  by  the 
birds  of  the  air.  Such  rumours  anticipate  the  reality,  not  unlike  to  the  "shadows  of 
(•(lining  events,"  which  occupy  the  imagination  of  the  Highland  Seer.  Harrison,  in  his 
ride,  encountered  some  such  report  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  turned  his 
horse  back  to  Tillietudlem  in  great  dismay.  He  made  it  his  first  business  to  seek  out 
the  Major,  and  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  a  prolix  account  of  the  siege  and  storm 
of  Dundee,  witli  the  ejaculation,  "  Heaven  send,  Major,  that  we  do  not  see  a  siege  of 
Tillietudlem  before  we  are  many  days  older  ! " 

"  How  is  that,  Harrison? — what  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
veteran. 

"  Troth,  sir,  there  is  strong  and  increasing  belief  that  Claver'se  is  clean  broken,  some 
say  killed ;  that  the  soldiers  are  all  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  are  hastening  this  way, 
threatening  death  and  devastation  to  a'  that  will  not  take  the  Covenant." 

"  I  will  never  believe  that,"  said  the  Major,  starting  on  his  feet—"  I  will  never  believe 
that  the  Life-Guards  would  retreat  before  rebels ; — and  yet  why  need  I  say  that."  he 
continued,  checking  himself,  "when  I  have  seen  such  sights  myself? — Send  out  Pike, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  for  intelligence,  and  let  all  the  men  in  the  Castle  and  in 
the  village  that  can  be  trusted,  take  up  arms.  This  old  tower  may  hold  them  play  a  bit, 
if  it  were  but  victualled  and  garrisoned, — and  it  commands  the  pass  between  the  high 
and  low  countries.  It's  lucky  I  chanced  to  be  here. — Go,  muster  men,  Harrison. — You, 
Gudyill,  look  what  provisions  you  have,  or  can  get  brought  in,  and  be  ready,  if  the  m-ws 
be  confirmed,  to  knock  down  as  many  bullocks  as  you  have  salt  for. — The  well  never 
goes  dry. — There  are  some  old-fashioned  guns  on  the  battlements ;  if  we  had  but 
ammunition,  we  should  do  well  enough." 

"  The  soldiers  left  some  casks  of  ammunition  at  the  Grange  this  morning,  to  bide  their 
return,"  said  Harrison. 

"  Hasten,  then,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  bring  it  into  the  Castle,  with  every  pike, 
sword,  pistol,  or  gun.  that  is  within  our  reach  ;  don't  leave  so  much  as  a  bodkin — Lucky 
that  I  was  here  ! — I  will  speak  to  my  sister  instantly." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  was  astounded  at  intelligence  so  unexpected  and  so  alarming. 
It  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  imposing  force  which  had  that  morning  left  her  walls,  was 
sufficient  to  have  routed  all  the  disaffected  in  Scotland,  if  collected  in  a  body ;  and  now 
her  first  reflection  was  upon  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  means  of  resistance  to  an  army 
strong  enough  to  have  defeated  Claverhouse  and  such  select  troops. 
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"  Woe'a  me  !  woe's  me  !"  said  she  ;  "  what  will  all  that  we  can  do  avail  us  brother? — 
what  will  resistance  do  but  bring  sure  destruction  on  the  house,  ami  on  tin-  bairn  Edith  | 
for,  God  knOWS,  I  thinkna  on  my  ain  auld  life." 

"  Come,  Bister,"  -aid  tin-  Major,  "you  must  not  in-  cast  down  ;  1 1 1» ■  place  is  strong,  the 
rebels  ignoranl  and  ill-provided:  my  brother's  house  shall  not  be  made  a  den  of  thieves 
and  rebels  while  "Id  Miles  Bellenden  is  in  it.  My  hand  is  weaker  than  it  was,  but 
I  thank  my  old  grey  hairs  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  war  yet.  Here  comes  Pike 
with  intelligence. — What  new-.  Pike?     Another  Philiphaugh  job,  eh?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  -aid  Pike,  composedly  ;  "  a  total  scattering.  I  thought  this  morning  little 
glide  would  come  of  their  newfangled  gate  of  slinging  their  carabines." 

■•  Whom  did  you  see? — Who  gave  you  the  news?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  O,  mair  than  half-a-dozen  dragoon  fellows  that  are  a'  on  the  spur  whilk  to  get  first 
i"  Hamilton.     They'll  win  the  race,  I  wan-ant  them,  win  tin'  battle  wha  like." 

■■  ( Continue  \  our  preparations,  Harrison,"  -aid  the  alert  veteran  ;  "  get  your  ammunition 
in,  and  the  cattle  killed.  Send  down  to  the  borough-town  fur  what  meal  you  can  gather. 
Wemusl  not  lose  an  instant. —  Had  not  Edith  and  you,  sister,  better  return  to  Charnwood, 
while  we  have  the  means  of  sending  yen  there?" 

•■  No,  brother,"  -aid  Lady  Margaret,  lookingvery  pale,  but  Bpeaking  with  the  greatest 
composure  :  "  since  the  auld  house  is  to  be  held  out,  I  will  take  my  chance  in  it.  I  have 
tied  twice  from  it  in  my  days,  and  I  have  aye  found  it  desolate  of  it-  bravest  and  its 
bonniest  when  I  returned;  sac  that  I  will  e'en  abide  now,  and  end  my  pilgrimage 
in  it." 

••  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  safest  course  both  for  Edith  and  you,"  said  the  Major ; 
'•  for  the  whigS  will  rise  all  the  way  between  this  and  (  rlasgow,  and  make  your  travelling 
there,  or  your  dwelling  at  Charnwood,  very  unsafe." 

"  S,,  1,,-  it  then,"  -aid  Lady  Margaret  "And,  dear  brother,  as  the  nearest  blood- 
relation  of  my  deceased  husband,  I  deliver  to  you,  by  this  symbol," — (here  she  gave  into 
hi-  hand  the  venerable  gold-headed  -tail'  of  the  deceased  Karl  of  Torwood) — "  the  keeping 

and  gOV(  nnieiit  and  -,-n,-ehal-hip   of  my  Tower  of  Tillietudlein.  and  the  appurtenances 

thereof,  with  full  power  to  kill,  -lay,  ami  damage  those  who  -hall  assail  the  same,  as 
freely  as  I  might  do  myself.  And  I  trust  you  will  so  defend  it.  a-  becomes  a  house  in 
which  hi-  most  .-acred  Majesty  has  not  disdained" 

•■  Pshaw  '■  sister,"  interrupted  the  Major,  '•  we  havje  no  time  to  speak  about  the  King 
and  hi-  breakfast  just  new." 

And,  hastily  leaving  the  room,  he  hurried,  with  all  the  alertness  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  to  examine  the  state  of  hi-  garrison,  and  superintend  the  measures  which 
weir  necessary  for  defending  the  place. 

Tower    of   Tillietudlein,    having    very   thick   walls    and   very   narrow    windows — 

having  also  a  very  strong  court-yard  wall,  with  Hanking  turrets  on  the  only  accessible 
side,  and  rising  on  tie-  other  from  tie-  \ery  \erge  of  a  precipice,  was  fully  capable  of 
defence  against  anything  hut  a  train  of  heavy  artillery. 

1  imine  or  escalade  was  what  the  garrison  had  chiefly  to  fear.     For  artillery,  the  top 

of  the  Tower  was  mounted  with  some  antiquated  wall-pieces,  and   small  can s,  winch 

bore  the  old-fashioned  names  of  culverins,  Bakers,  demi-.-akers,  falcons,  and  falcon,  t-. 
Th.-,    th,-  Major,  with  the  assistance  of  John  GudyilL  caused  to  be  scaled  ami  loaded, 

and  pointed  them  SO  as  to  command  the  road  Over  the  brOW  of  the  opposite  hill  by  which 

th,-  rebels  must  advance,  causing,  at  the  -aim-  time,  two  or  three  trees  to  be  cut  down, 
which  would  have  impeded  th,-  effect  of  the  artillery  when  it  Bhould  he  necessary  to  use 
it.  With  tie-  trunk-  of  these  trees,  and  other  mat,  rial-,  he  directed  barricades  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  winding  avenue  which  rose  to  the  Tower  along  the  high-road,  taking 
(are  that  each  should  command  the  other.  The  large  gate  of  the  court-yard  he 
barriead 1  yet  more  strongly,  leaving  only  a  wicket  open  for  the  convenience  of  passage. 
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What  he  had  most  to  apprehend,  was  the  slenderness  of  his  garrison;  for  all  the  efforts 
of  the  steward  were  unable  to  get  more  than  nine  men  under  arms,  himself  and  Gudyill 
included — so  much  more  popular  was  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  than  that  of  the 
Government ;  Major  Bellenden,  and  his  trusty  servant  Pike,  made  the  "garrison  eleven 
in  number,  of  whom  one-half  wen-  old  men.  The  round  dozen  might  indeed  have  been 
made  up,  would  Lady  Margaret  have  consented  that  Goose  Gibbie  should  again  take  up 
arms.  But  she  recoiled  from  the  proposal,  when  moved  by  Gudyill,  with  such  abhorrent 
recollection  of  the  former  achievements  of  that  luckless  cavalier,  that  she  declared  she 
would  rather  the  Castle  were  lost  than  that  he  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the  defence  of  it. 
With  eleven  men,  however,  himself  included,  Major  Bellenden  determined  to  hold  out 
the  place  to  the  uttermost. 

The  arrangements  for  defence  were  not  made  without  the  degree  of  fracas  incidental 
to  such  occasions.  Women  shrieked — cattle  bellowed — dogs  howled — men  ran  to  and 
fro,  cursing  and  swearing  without  intermission — the  lumbering  of  the  old  guns  backwards 
and  forwards  shook  the  battlements — the  court  resounded  with  the  hasty  gallop  of 
messengers  who  went  and  returned  upon  errands  of  importance,  and  the  din  of  warlike 
preparation  was  mingled  with  the  sound  of  female  laments. 

Such  a  Babel  of  discord  might  have  awakened  the  slumbers  of  the  very  dead,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  long  ere  it  dispelled  the  abstracted  reveries  of  Edith  Bellenden.  She 
sent  out  Jenny  to  bring  her  the  cause  of  the  tumult  which  shook  the  castle  to  its  very 
basis ;  but  Jenny,  once  engaged  in  the  bustling  tide,  found  so  much  to  ask  and  to  hear, 
that  she  forgot  the  state  of  anxious  uncertainty  in  which  she  had  left  her  young  mistress. 
Having  no  pigeon  to  dismiss  in  pursuit  of  information  when  her  raven  messenger  had 
failed  to  return  with  it,  Edith  was  compelled  to  venture  in  quest  of  it  out  of  the  ark  of 
her  own  chamber  into  the  deluge  of  confusion  which  overflowed  the  rest  of  the  Castle. 
Six  voices  speaking  at  once,  informed  her,  in  reply  to  her  first  inquiry,  that  Claver'se 
and  all  his  men  were  killed,  and  that  ten  thousand  whigs  were  marching  to  besiege  the 
castle,  headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  young  Milnwood,  and  Cuddie  Headrigg. 
This  strange  association  of  persons  seemed  to  infer  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  story,  and 
yet  the  general  bustle  in  the  Castle  intimated  that  danger  was  certainly  apprehended. 

"  Where  is  Lady  Margaret  ?"  was  Edith's  second  question. 

"  In  her  oratory,"  was  the  reply, — a  cell  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  in  which  the  good 
old  lady  was  wont  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  days  destined  by  the  rules  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  devotional  observances,  as  also  the  anniversaries  of  those  on  which 
she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  children,  and,  finally,  those  hours,  in  which  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  address  to  Heaven  was  called  for,  by  national  or  domestic  calamity. 

'•  Where,  then,"  said  Edith,  much  alarmed,  "  is  Major  Bellenden?" 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  madam,  pointing  the  cannon,"  was  the  reply. 

To  the  battlements,  therefore,  she  made  her  way,  impeded  by  a  thousand  obstacles,  and 
found  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  his  natural  military  element,  commanding,  rebuking, 
encouraging,  instructing,  and  exercising  all  the  numerous  duties  of  a  good  governor. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?"  exclaimed  Edith. 

"  The  matter,  my  love?"  answered  the  Major,  coolly,  as,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
he  examined  the  position  of  a  gun — "  The  matter  ?  Why — raise  her  breech  a  thought 
more,  John  Gudyill — The  matter  ?  Why,  Claver'se  is  routed,  my  dear,  and  the  whigs 
are  coming  down  upon  us  in  force,  that's  all  the  matter." 

"  Gracious  powers  ! "  said  Edith,  whose  eye  at  that  instant  caught  a  glance  of  the  road 
which  ran  up  the  river  ;  "  and  yonder  they  come  ! " 

"  Yonder! — where?"  said  the  veteran;  and,  his  eyes  taking  the  same  direction,  he 
beheld  a  large  body  of  horsemen  coming  down  the  path.  "  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  lads  !" 
was  the  first  exclamation  ;  we'll  make  them  pay  toll  as  they  pass  the  heugh. — But  stay, 
stay, — these  are  certainly  the  Life-Guards." 
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"  O  no,  uncle,  no,"  replied  Edith  ■,  "  see  how  disorderly  they  ride,  and  how  ill  they 
keep  their  ranks!     These  cannot  be  the  fine  soldiers  who  left  us  this  morning." 

•■  Ah!  my  'liar  girl," answered  the  Major,  -'yon  do  nol  know  the  difference  between 
men  before  a  battle  and  after  a  defeat;  but  1 1 1 » -  Life-Guards  it  is,  for  I  see  il"-  red  and 
bine,  and  the  King's  colours.     1  am  glad  they  have  brought  them  off,  however." 

His  opinion  was  confirmed  as  the  troopers  approached  nearer,  and  finally  halted  on  the 
road  beneath  the  Tower;  while  their  commanding  officer,  leaving  them  to  breathe  and 
h  their  horses,  hastily  rode  up  the  hill. 

"  It  is  Claverhouse,  Bure  enough,"  said  the  Major ;  "  I  am  glad  he  has  escaped  ;  but 
he  has  lost  his  famous  black  horse.  Let  Lady  Margaret  know,  John  Gudyill;  order 
some  refreshments;  get  oats  for  the  soldiers'  horses; — and  let  us  to  the  hall,  Edith,  to 
nurt  him.      I  surmise  we  shall  hear  but  indifferent  news." 


t]  i   WUmtu 


With  careless  gesture,  mind  unmoved. 
On  rade  he  north  the  plain, 

His  seem  in  thrang  of  fiercest  strife, 
When  winner  aye  the  same. 

Hardyknttf. 


jPjA 


j  OLONEL  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  met  the  family,  assembled  in  the 

r-i  hall  of  the  Tower,  with  the  same  serenity  and  the  same  eourtesy  which 

&  ff"«-    '^'1!11'  graced  his  manners  in  the  morning.    He  had  even  had  the  composure 

V-%y\J  to  rectify  in  part  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  to  wash  the  signs  of  battle 

, -^$(-'£  from  his  face  and  hands,   and  did  not  appear  more  disordered   in  his 

■*Jr'*QJ-      -^exterior,  than  if  returned  from  a  morning  ride. 

"  I  am  grieved,  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  reverend  old  lady,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  face,  "  deeply  grieved." 

"  And  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  that  this  mis- 
fortune may  render  your  remaining  at  Tillietudlem  dangerous  for  you,  especially 
considering  your  recent  hospitality  to  the  King's  troops,  and  your  well-known  loyalty. 
And  I  came  here  chiefly  to  request  Miss  Bellenden  and  you  to  accept  my  escort  (if  you 
will  not  scorn  that  of  a  poor  runaway)  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  I  will  see  you  safely 
sent  either  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  as  you  shall  think  best." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel  Grahame,"  replied  Lady  Margaret ;  "  but  my 
brother,  Major  Bellenden,  has  taken  on  him  the  responsibility  of  holding  out  this  house 
against  the  rebels  ;  and,  please  God,  they  shall  never  drive  Margaret  Bellenden  from  her 
ain  hearth-stane  while  there's  a  brave  man  that  says  he  can  defend  it." 

"  And  will  Major  Bellenden  undertake  this?"  said  Claverhouse  hastily,  a  joyful  light 
glancing  from  his  dark  eye  as  he  turned  it  on  the  veteran.  "  Yet  why  should  I  question 
it  ?  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  life.     But  have  you  the  means,  Major?" 

"  All,  but  men  and  provisions,  with  which  we  are  ill  supplied,"  answered  the  Major. 

"  As  for  men,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  I  will  leave  you  a  dozen  or  twenty  fellows  who 
will  make  good  a  breach  against  the  devil.  It  will  be  of  the  utmost  service,  if  you  can 
defend  the  place  but  a  week,  and  by  that  time  you  must  surely  be  relieved." 
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•■  I  will  make  it  good  for  thai  space,  Colonel,"  replied  the  Major,  "with  twenty-fivi 
pninl  men  and  store  of  ammunition,  if  we  should  gnaw  the  soles  of  our  shoes  for  hunger; 
hut  I  trust  we  shall  get  in  provisions  from  the  country." 

"And,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  I  might  presume  a  request,"  Bald  Lady  Margaret, 
'■  I  would  entreat  that  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart  might  command  the  auxiliaries  whom 

you  an     o    I  as  to  add  to  the  garrison  of  our  people;  it  may  Berve  to  Legitimate  hi< 

promotion,  and  1  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  noble  birth." 

■•  The  sergeant's  wars  are  ended,  madam,"  said  Grahame,  in  an  unaltered  tone,  "and 
he  now  needs  no  promotion  that  an  earthly  master  can  give." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  taking  Claverhouse  hy  the  arm,  and  turning 
him  away  from  the  ladies,  "hut  I  am  anxious  for  my  friends.  1  fear  vou  have  other 
and  more  important  loss.     1  observe  another  officer  carries  your  nephew's  standard." 

"You  are  right,  Major  Bellenden,"  answered  Claverhouse,  firmly;  "my  nephew  is 
no  more — he  has  died  in  his  duty,  as  became  him." 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "how  unhappy!  —  the  handsome,  gallant, 
high-spirited  youth  !" 

••  He  was  indeed  all  you  say,"  answered  Claverhouse;  "poor  Richard  was  to  me  as 
an  eldest  Mm.  the  apple  of  my  eye.  and  my  destined  heir;  but  he  died  in  his  duty,  and 
1 — I — Major  Bellenden" — (he  wrung  the  Major's  hand  hard  as  he  spoke) — "I  live  to 
a\  enge  him." 

••  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  affectionate  veteran,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "1  am 
glad  to  Bee  you  hear  this  misfortune  with  such  fortitude." 

••  I  am  not  a  -elfish  man,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "though  the  world  will  tell  you 
otherwise:  I  am  not  selfish  either  in  my  hopes  or  fears,  my  joys  or  sorrows.  I  have 
not  been  severe  for  myself,  or  grasping  for  myself,  or  amhitious  for  myself.    The  service 

of  my   master  and  the   good  of  the   i ntiv  are  what   I   have  tried  to  aim  at.      I  may, 

perhaps,  have  driven  severity  into  cruelty,  hut  I  acted  for  the  best  :  and  now  1  will  not 
yield  to  my  own  feelings  a  deeper  sympathy  than  I  have  given  to  those  of  others." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  fortitude  under  all  the  unpleasant  circumstances  of  this 
affair,"  pursued  the  Major. 

"   Ves."  replied   Claverhouse;" — "my  enemies   in   the  council  will   lay  this   misfortune 

to  my  charge  I  despise  their  accusations.  They  will  calumniate  me  to  my  sovereign — 
I  can  repel  their  charge.  The  public  enemy  will  exult  in  my  flight — I  shall  find  a  time 
to  show  them  that  they  exult  too  early.  This  youth  that  has  fallen  stood  betwixt  a 
i i lt  kin-man  ami  my  inheritance,  for  you  know  that  my  marriage-bed  is  barren;, 
yet  peace  b  with  him!  the  country  can  better  spare  him  than  your  friend  Lord  Evandale, 
who,  after  behaving  very  gallantly,  has,  I  fear,  also  fallen." 

•■   What    a   talal   day !"  ejaculated   the   Major.      "I    heard   a    report   of  this,  hut    it   was 

again  contradicted;    it  was  added,  that   the  | ■  young  nobleman's  impetuosity  had 

occasioned  the  loss  of  this  unhappy  field." 

"  Not  bo,  Major,"  said  Grahame;  "  fit  the  living  officers  hear  the  blame,  if  there  be 
any:  and  let  the  laurels  flourish  untarnished  on  the  grave  of  the  fallen.  I  do  not, 
however,  speak  of  Lord  Evandale's  death  as  certain  :  hut  killed,  or  prisoner,  1  far  he 
must  he.  Yet  he  was  extricated  from  the  tumult  tin-  lasl  time  we  spoke  together.  We 
wen-  then  mi  the  point  of  leaving  the  field  with  a  rear-guard  of  scarce  twenty  men  ;   the 

rest  of  the  regiment  were  almost  dispersed." 

"  They  have    rallied    again    soon,"  said    the    Major,   looking    from    the   window   on   the 

dragoons,  who  were  feeding  their  horses  and  refreshing  themselves  beside  tin-  brook. 
■■  fes," answered  Claverhouse,  "  my  blackguards  had  little  temptation  either  to  desert, 

or  to  Straggle  farther  than  they  were  dri\  en  by  their  first  panic.  There  i-  -mall  friendship 
and  -cant  courtesy  between  them  and  the  boors  of  this  country  ;  e\ei\  village  they  pass 
is   likely  to   rise   on    them,  and    -o  the   scoundrels  are   driven    hack    to   their  colour-   by  a 
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wholesome  terror  of  spits,  pike-staves,  hay-forks,  and  broomsticks. — But  now  let  us  talk 
about  your  plans  and  wants,  and  the  means  of  corresponding  with  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  1  doubt  being  able  to  make  a  long  stand  at  Glasgow,  even  when  I  have  joined  my 
Lord  Eoss ;  for  this  transient  and  accidental  success  of  the  fanatics  wiTl  raise  the  devil 
through  all  the  western  counties." 

They  then  discussed  Major  Bellenden's  means  of  defence,  and  settled  a  plan  of  corre- 
spondence, in  case  a  general  insurrection  took  place,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Claverhouse 
renewed  his  offer  to  escort  the  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety;  but,  all  things  considered, 
Major  Bellenden  thought  they  would  be  in  equal  safety  at  Tillietudlem. 

The  Colonel  then  took  a  polite  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  assuring 
them,  that,  though  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  them  for  the  present  in  dangerous 
circumstances,  yet  his  earliest  means  should  be  turned  to  the  redemption  of  his  character 
as  a  good  knight  and  true,  and  that  they  might  speedily  rely  on  hearing  from  or  seeing 
him. 

Full  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  Lady  Margaret  was  little  able  to  reply  to  a  speech  so 
much  in  unison  with  her  usual  expressions  and  feelings,  but  contented  herself  with 
bidding  Claverhouse  farewell,  and  thanking  him  for  the  succours  which  he  had  promised 
to  leave  them.  Edith  longed  to  inquire  the  fate  of  Henry  Morton,  but  could  find  no 
pretext  for  doing  so,  and  could  only  hope  that  it  had  made  a  subject  of  some  part  of  the 
long  private  communication  which  her  uncle  had  held  with  Claverhouse.  On  this  subject, 
however,  she  was  disappointed;  for  the  old  cavalier  was  so  deeply  immersed  in  the; 
duties  of  his  own  office,  that  he  had  scarce  said  a  single  word  to  Claverhouse,  excepting 
upon  military  matters,  and  most  probably  would  have  been  equally  forgetful,  had  the 
fate  of  his  own  son,  instead  of  his  friends,  lain  in  the  balance. 

Claverhouse  now  descended  the  bank  on  which  the  Castle  is  founded,  in  order  to  put 
his  troops  again  in  motion,  and  Major  Bellenden  accompanied  him  to  receive  the 
detachment  who  were  to  be  left  in  the  tower. 

"  I  shall  leave  Inglis  with  you,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  for,  as  I  am  situated,  I  cannot 
spare  an  officer  of  rank ;  it  is  all  we  can  do,  by  our  joint  efforts,  to  keep  the  men 
together.  But  should  any  of  our  missing  officers  make  their  appearance,  I  authorize  you 
to  detain  them  ;  for  my  fellows  can  with  difficulty  be  subjected  to  any  other  authority." 

His  troops  being  now  drawn  up,  he  picked  out  sixteen  men  by  name,  and  committed 
them  to  the  command  of  Corporal  Inglis,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  on 
the  spot. 

"  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  was  his  concluding  harangue, — "  I  leave  you  to  defend 
the  house  of  a  lady,  and  under  the  command  of  her  brother,  Major  Bellenden,  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  king.  You  are  to  behave  bravely,  soberly,  regularly,  and  obediently,  and 
each  of  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  on  my  return  to  leave  the  garrison.  In  case 
of  mutiny,  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  slightest  excess  in  the  family,  the  provost- 
marshal  and  cord — you  know  I  keep  my  word  for  good  and  evil." 

He  touched  his  hat  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  Major 
Bellenden. 

"  Adieu,"  he  said,  "  my  stout-hearted  old  friend  !  Good  luck  be  with  you,  and  better 
times  to  us  both  ! " 

The  horsemen  whom  he  commanded  had  been  once  more  reduced  to  tolerable  order  by 
the  exertions  of  Major  Allan;  and,  though  shorn  of  their  splendour,  and  with  their 
gilding  all  besmirched,  made  a  much  more  regular  and  military  appearance  on  leaving, 
for  the  second  time,  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,  than  when  they  returned  to  it  after  their 
rout. 

Major  Bellenden,  now  left  to  his  own  resources,  sent  out  several  videttes,  both  to 
obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  meal,  and  to  get  knowledge  of  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.     All  the  news  he  could  collect  on  the  second  subject  tended  to  prove  that 
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the  insurgents  meant  to  remain  on  the  field  of  battle  for  that  night  But  they,  also,  had 
abroad  their  detachments  and  advanced  guards,  to  colled  supplies;  and  great  was  the 
doubt  and  distress  of  those  who  received  contrary  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  Bang  and 
in  that  of  the  Kirk, — the  one  commanding  them  to  send  provisions  to  victual  the  Castle 
of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  other  enjoining  them  to  forward  supplies  to  the  camp  of  the 
godly  professors  of  true  religion,  now  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  covenanted  reformation, 
presently  pitched  at  Drumclog,  nigh  to  London-hill.  Bach  summons  closed  with  ;i 
denunciation  of  fire  and  sword  it'  it  was  neglected;  for  neither  party  could  confide  so  far 
in  the  loyalty  or  zeal  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  as  to  hope  they  would  part  with 
their  property  upon  other  terms.  So  that  the  poor  people  knew  not  whal  hand  to  turn  them* 
■  to;  and,  to  Bay  truth,  there  were  some  who  turned  themselves  to  more  thai 

"  Tliir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  u>  daft,"  said  Niel  Blane,  the  prudent  host 
of  the  Howff;   "  hut  Pse  aye  keep  a  calm  BOUgh.— Jenny,  what  meal  is  in  the  girnel?" 

■■   lour  bows  o'  aitmeal,  twa  lions  u'  bear,  and  twa  hows  o'  pease,"  was  Jenny's  reply. 

"  Aweel.  binny,"  continued  Niel  Blane,  sighing  deeply,  "let  Bauldy  drive  the  pease 

and    bear   meal   to   the   camp   at   Drumclog — he's    a    whig,    and    was   th,-    auld   gudewife's 

pleughman — the  mashlum  bannocks  "ill  suit  their  muirland  Btamachs  weel.     He  maun 

say  it's  the  last  once  O1  meal  in  the  house,  or,  it'  he  scruples  to  tell  a  lie  (a-  it's  no  likely 
he  will  when  it's  tor  tin;  glide  o' the  house),  he  may  wait  till  Duncan  Glen,  the  auld 
drucken  trooper,  drives  up  the  aitmeal  to  Tillietudlem,  wi'  my  dutifu'  service  to  my 
Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  I  haena  as  muckle  left  as  will  mak  my  parritch;  and  if 
Duncan  manage  right,  I'll  gie  him  a  tass  o'  whisky  shall  mak  the  blue  low  come  out  at 

his  mouth." 

••  And  what  are  we  to  eat  ours.Kes,  then,  father,"  asked  Jenny,  "when  we  hae  sent 
awa  the  haill  meal  in  the  ark  and  the  girnel?" 

••  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink,"  said  Kiel,  in  a  tone  of  resignation  ; 
•■it'-  no  that  ill  food,  though  far  frae  being  sac  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotchman's 
Btamach  a-  the  curney  aitmeal  is;  the  Englishers  live  amaist  upon't;  but,  to  be  sure, 
the  pock-puddings  ken  nae  better." 

While  tic  prudent  ami  peaceful  endeavoured,  like  Niel  Blane,  to  make  fair  weather 
with  both  parties,  those  who  had  more  public  (or  party)  spirit  began  to  take  arms  on  all 

Sides.      The  royalists  in  the  country  were  not  numerous,  hut  were  respectable  from  tin  i r 

fortune  and  influence,  being  chiefly  landed  proprietors  of  ancient  descent,  who,  with 

their  brothers,  cousins,  and  dependent-  to  the  ninth  generation,  a-  well  a-  their  domestic 

servants,  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  capable  of  defending  their  own  peel-houses  against 
detached  bodies  of  the  insurgents,  of  resisting  their  demand  of  supplies,  ami  intercepting 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  presbyterian  camp  by  others.  The  news  that  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  was  to  he  defended  against  the  insurgents,  afforded  great  courage  and 
support  to  these  feudal  volunteers,  who  considered  it  a-  a  Stronghold  to  which  they  might 

retreat,  in  case  it  should  become  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  desultory  war  they 

were  now    about   to  V 

(  )n   the   other   hand,  the  tOWUS,  the  villages,    the   farm-houses,  the   properties  of  small 

heritors,  sent  forth  numerous  reci nit-  to  the  presbyterian  interest.  These  men  had 
the  principal  Buflerers  during  the  oppression  of  the  time.  Their  minds  were  fretted, 
soured,  and  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  various  exaction-  and  cruelties  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected;  and.  although  by  no  mean-  united  among  themselves,  either  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  this  formidable  insurrection,  or  the  means  by  which  that  purpose 

to  l btained,  most  of  them  considered  it  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  to  obtain 

the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived,  ami  to  shake  themselves 
free  of  a  tyranny,  directed  both  against  body  and  soul.  Numbers  of  these  men.  therefore, 
took  tip  arms:  and,  in  the  phrase  of  their  time  and  party,  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  victors  of  Loudon  hill. 

Vol.  II.  M    M 


®!uAui   I 


Ananias.    1  do  not  like  the  man:    He  is  a  heathen, 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan  truly. 

Tribulation.    You  must  await  his  calling,  and  the  coming 
Of  the  good  spirit.     You  did  ill  to  upbraid  him. 

The  Alchemist. 

^^"''rv-^/vSj'  E  return  to  Henry  Morton,  whom  we  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
f^iP A?JP  "1JJP  ";ls  ^';ltmS>  by  one  °f  tne  watch-fires,  his  portion  of  the  provisions  which 
^  \WJuV#  ^had  been  distributed  to  the  army,  and  musing  deeply  on  the  path  which 
&  ritar  frty  "^  lie  was  next  *°  Pursue»  w'"'n  Burley  suddenly  came  up  to  him,  aecom- 
PZJ^$b(£IJ%  panied  by  the  young  minister  whose  exhortation  after  the  victory  had 

effect. 


Vy>  *f   ■  *f.«r,  ipanied  by  the  young  minist 
Kz/fiS^S^mt produced  such  a  powerful  efft 
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•■  Henry  Morton,"  said  Balfour,  abruptly,  "the  council  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant, 
c-« >n t i< I i 1 1 ir  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  can  never  prove  a  lukewarm  Laodicean,  or  an 
indifferent  Gallio,  in  this  great  day,  have  nominated  you  in  be  a  captain  of  their  host, 
with  the  right  of  a  vote  in  their  council,  ami  all  authority  fitting  for  an  officer  who  is  to 
command  Christian  men." 

••  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  without  hesitation,  "I  feel  this  mark  of  confidence; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  natural  sense  of  the  injuries  of  my  country,  not  to  mention 
tli"-.  l  have  sustained  in  my  own  person,  should  make  me  sufficiently  willing  to  draw 
my  sword  for  liberty  ami  freedom  of  conscience.     But  I  will  own  to  you.  th.it  1  must  be 

better  satisfied  a erning  the  principles  on  which  you  bottom  your  cause,  ere  I  can 

agree  to  take  a  command  amongst  you." 

"  And  can  you  doubt  of  our  principles."  answered  Burley,  "since  we  have  stated  them 
to  be  the  reformation  both  of  church  and  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  decayed  sanctuary, 
the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  saints,  and  the  destruction  of  the  man  of  sin?" 

"  I  will  own  frankly,  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  "  much  of  this  sort  of  language, 
which,  I  observe,  is  so  powerful  with  others,  is  entirely  lost  on  me.  It  i-  proper  you 
should  he  aware  of  this  before  we  commune  further  together."  (The  young  clergyman 
here  groaned  deeply.)  "I  distress  you,  sir,"  said  Morton;  "but  perhaps  it  is  because 
you  will  not  hear  me  out  1  revere  the  Scriptures  as  deeply  as  you  or  any  Christian 
can  do.  1  look  into  them  with  humble  hope  of  extracting  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a  law  of 
salvation.  Bu1  I  expect  to  find  this  by  an  examination  of  their  general  tenor,  and  of  the 
spirit  which  they  uniformly  breathe,  and  not  by  wresting  particular  passages  from  their 
context,  or  by  the  application  of  Scriptural  phrases  to  circumstances  and  events  with 
which  they  have  often  very  Blender  relation." 

The  young  divine  seemed  shocked  and  thunderstruck  with  this  declaration,  and  was 
about  tn  remonstrate. 

■■  Hush,  Ephraim  !"  said  Burley  ;  "remember  he  is  but  as  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes. — 
Listen  to  me,  Morton.  1  will  speak  to  thee  in  the  worldly  language  of  that  carnal 
reason,  which  is,  for  the  present,  thy  Mind  and  imperfect  guide.  What  is  the  object  for 
which  thou  art  content  to  draw  thy  sword?  Is  it  not  that  the  church  and  state  should 
be  reformed  by  the  free  voice  of  a  i'r<->-  parliament,  with  such  laws  as  shall  hereafter 
prevent  the  executive  government  from  spilling  the  blood,  torturing  and  imprisoning  the 
persons,  exhausting  the  estates,  and  trampling  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  at  their  own 
wicked  pleasure  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Morton  ;  "  such  I  esteem  legitimate  causes  of  warfare,  and  for 
such  I  will  fight  while  I  can  wield  a  sword." 

■■  Nay.  but."  said  Macbriar,  "ye  handle  this  matter  too  tenderly:  nor  will  my 
conscience  permit  me  t>>  fard  or  daub  over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath" 

■■  Peace,  Ephraim  Macbriar!"  again  interrupted  Burley. 

"  I  will  not  peace,"  said  the  young  man.  "Is  it  not  the  cause  of  my  Master  who  hath 
Bent  me?  I-  it  not  a  profane  and  Brastian  destroying  of  his  authority,  usurpation  of  his 
power,  denial  of  his  name,  to  place  either  King  or  Parliament  in  his  place  as  the  master 
ami  gc.\  ernor  of  his  household,  the  adulterous  husband  of  his  spouse  ?" 

•■  Y..u  Bpeak  well,"  -aid  Burley,  dragging  him  aside,  "  but  nut  wisely.  Your  own  ears 
have  heard  this  night  in  council  how  this  scattered  remnant  are  broken  and  divided,  and 
would  ye  new  make  a  veil  of  separation  between  them? — would  ye  build  a  wall  with 
unslaked  mortar? — if  a  foz  go  up,  it  will  breach  it." 

"I   know."   said   the    young   clergyman,   in   reply,  "thai    thou  art   faithful,   honest,   and 

zealous,  even  unto  slaying;  but,  believe  mi',  this  worldly  craft,  this  temporizing  with  sin 

and  with  infirmity.  i>  in   it-elf  a  falling  away;  and,  I  fear  me,  Heaven  will  not  hoi t 

i-  I. .  do  much  mi. re  fur  Hi-  glory,  when  We  Beet  1"  carnal  cunning  and  to  a  fleshly  arm. 

The  sanctified  end  must  be  wrought  by  sanctified  means." 
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"  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Balfour,  "thy  zeal  is  too  rigid  in  this  matter;  we  cannot  yet 
do  without  the  help  of  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Erastians;  we  must  endure  for  a  space 
the  indulged  in  the  midst  of  the  council  —  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  yet  too  strong 
for  us." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  like  it  not,"  said  Macbriar.  "  God  can  work  deliverance  by  a  few  as 
well  as  by  a  multitude.  The  host  of  the  faithful  that  was  broken  upon  Pentland-hills, 
paid  but  the  fitting  penalty  of  acknowledging  the  carnal  interest  of  that  tyrant  and 
oppressor,  Charles  Stuart." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Balfour,  "thou  knowest  the  healing  resolution  that  the  council 
have  adopted — to  make  a  comprehending  declaration,  that  may  suit  the  tender  consciences 
of  all  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  our  present  oppressors.  Return  to  the  council  if  thou 
wilt,  and  get  them  to  recall  it,  and  send  forth  one  upon  narrower  grounds.  But  abide 
not  here  to  hinder  my  gaining  over  this  youth,  whom  my  soul  travails  for ;  his  name 
alone  will  call  forth  hundreds  to  our  banners." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  then,"  said  Macbriar :  "  but  I  will  not  assist  to  mislead  the  youth, 
nor  bring  him  into  jeopardy  of  life,  unless  upon  such  grounds  as  will  insure  his  eternal 
reward." 

The  more  artful  Balfour  then  dismissed  the  impatient  preacher,  and  returned  to  his 
proselyte. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  detailing  at  length  the  arguments  by  which 
he  urged  Morton  to  join  the  insurgents,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  used,  and  the  motives  which  he  had  for  interesting 
himself  so  deeply  in  the  conversion  of  young  Morton  to  his  cause. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  or  Burley  (for  he  is  designated  both  ways  in  the  histories 
and  proclamations  of  that  melancholy  period),  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  and  of 
good  family,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth  upwards.  In 
the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  wild  and  licentious,  but  had  early  laid  aside  open 
profligacy,  and  embraced  the  strictest  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Unfortunately,  habits  of 
excess  and  intemperance  were  more  easily  rooted  out  of  his  dark,  saturnine,  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  than  the  vices  of  revenge  and  ambition,  which  continued,  notwithstanding 
his  religious  professions,  to  exercise  no  small  sway  over  his  mind.  Daring  in  design, 
precipitate  and  violent  in  execution,  and  going  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  most  rigid 
recusancy,  it  was  his  ambition  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  presbyterian  interest. 

To  attain  this  eminence  among  the  whjgs,  he  had  been  active  in  attending  their  con- 
venticles, and  more  than  once  had  commanded  them  when  they  appeared  in  arms,  and 
beaten  off  the  forces  sent  to  disperse  them.  At  length,  the  gratification  of  his  own  fierce 
enthusiasm,  joined,  as  some  say,  with  motives  of  private  revenge,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  that  party  who  assassinated  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  as  the  author  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  presbyterians.  The  violent  measures  adopted  by  Government  to  revenge  this  deed, 
not  on  the  perpetrators  only,  but  on  the  whole  professors  of  the  religion  to  which  they 
belonged,  together  with  long  previous  sufferings,  without  any  prospect  of  deliverance, 
except  by  force  of  arms,  occasioned  the  insurrection,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
commenced  by  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse  in  the  bloody  skirmish  of  Loudon-hill. 

But  Burley,  notwithstanding  the  share  he  had  in  the  victory,  was  far  from  finding 
himself  at  the  summit  which  his  ambition  aimed  at.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  various 
opinions  entertained  among  the  insurgents  concerning  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
The  more  violent  among  them  did,  indeed,  approve  of  this  act  as  a  deed  of  justice, 
executed  upon  a  persecutor  of  God's  church  through  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterians  disowned  the  deed  as  a  crime  highly 
culpable,  although  they  admitted  that  the  Archbishop's  punishment  had  by  no  means 
exceeded  his  deserts.  The  insurgents  differed  in  another  main  point,  which  has  been 
already  touched  upon.     The  more  warm  and  extravagant  fanatics  condemned,  as  guilty 
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of  a  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  those  preachers  and  con» 
gregations  who  were  contented,  in  any  manner,  to  exercise  their  religion  through  tli<- 
permission  of  the  ruling  government  This,  they  said,  was  absolute  Erastianism,  or 
subjection  of  the  church  of  God  to  the  regulations  of  an  earthly  government,  and  therefore 
but  one  degree  better  than  prelaoj  or  popery.— Again,  the  more  moderate  party  were 
content  to  allow  the  king's  title  to  the  throne,  and  in  Becular  affairs  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  bo  long  as  it  was  exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  la>ss  of  the  realm.  But  the  tenets  of  the  wilder  seel  (called,  from 
their  leader  Richard  Cameron,  bj  the  name  of  Cameronians)  went  the  length  of  disowning 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  every  one  of  his  successors  who  Bhould  not  acknowledge  the 
Ni'liinn  League  and  Covenant.  The  seeds  of  disunion  were,  therefore,  thickly  sown  in 
ilil—  ill-fated  part]  ;  ami  Balfour,  however  enthusiastic,  am!  however  much  attached  to 
the  most  violent  of  those  tenet-  which  we  have  noticed,  saw  nothing  hut  ruin  to  the 
genera]  cause,  if  they  were  insisted  on  during  this  crisis,  when  unity  was  of  BO  much 
consequence.  Hence  he  disapproved,  as  we  have  Been,  of  the  honest,  downright,  and 
ardent  zeal  of  Maehriar,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
moderate  party  of  presbyterians  in  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  Government,  with  the 
hope  of  being  hereafter  able  to  dictate  to  them  what  should  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

I  le  v.  as,  on  tlii-  account,  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  accession  of  Henry  Morton 
to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  The  memory  of  his  father  was  generally  esteemed  among 
the  presbyterians;  and  as  few  persons  of  any  decent  quality  had  joined  the  insurgents, 
this  young  man's  family  and  prospects  were  such  as  almost  insured  his  being  chosen 
a  leader.  Through  Morton's  means,  as  being  the  son  of  his  ancient  comrade.  Burley 
conceived  he  might  exercise  some  influence  over  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  army,  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  ingratiate  himself  so  far  with  them,  as  to  be  chosen  commander-in- 
chief,  which  was  tin'  murk  at  which  his  ambition  aimed,     lb'  had,  therefore,  without 

Waiting  till  any  other  person  took  up  the  Subject,  exalted  to  the  council   the   talents  ami 

disposition  of  Morton,  and  easily  obtained  hi-  elevation  to  the  painful  rank  of  a  leader  in 

this  ib-united  and  undisciplined  army. 

'lie-  argument-  by  which  lialfour  pressed  Morton  to  accept  of  this  dangerous  pro- 
motion,  a-  Boon  a-  he  had  gotten  rid  of  bis  less  wary  and  uncompromising  companion, 
Maehriar.  were  Sufficiently  artful  and  urgent,  lie  did  not  alleet  either  to  deny  or  -to 
disguise  that  the  Bentiments  which  he  himself  entertained  concerning  church  government, 
went  as  far  as  those  of  the  pn  acher  w  ho  had  just  left  them  ;  but  he  argued,  that  when 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  at  such  a  desperate  crisis,  minute  difference  of  opinion 

should  not  prevent  those  who.  in  general,  wished  well  to  their  oppressed  country,  from 
drawing  their  -word-  in    il-  behalf.        Many  of  the  subjects  of  division — SB,  for  example, 

that  concerning  the  Indulgence  itself— arose,  I bserved,  out  of  circumstances  .which 

would   cease   to   exist,  provided   their  attempt    to   free  the   country  should    be   succes.-ful, 

seeing  that  the  presbytery,  being  in  that  case  triumphant,  would  need  to  make  no  such 
compromise  with  the  Government  :  and.  consequently,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Indul- 
gence, all  discussion  of  its  legality  would  be  at  once  ended.      He  insisted  much  and 

strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  this  fa\ ite  crisis,  upon  the  certainty 

of  their  b.  ing  joined  by  the  force  of  the  whole  western  shires,  and  upon  the  gross  guilt 
which  those  would  incur,  who.  seeing  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing 
tyranny  with  which  it  was  governed,  should,  from  liar  or  indifference,  withhold  their 

active  aid  from  the  good  eau-e. 

Morton  wanted  not  these  arguments  to  induce  him  to  join  in  any  insurrection,  which 
might  appear  to  have  a  feasible  prospect  of  freedom  to  the  country.  He  doubted,  indeed, 
greatly,  whether  the  present  attempt  was  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  strength  .-ullieient 
to  insure  -uece--,  or  by  the  wi.-doin  and  liberality  of  spirit  necessary  to  make  a  good  use 
oi  the  advantages  that   might  be  gained     Upon  tic  whole,  however,  considering  the 
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wrongs  he  had  personally  endured,  and  those  which  he  had  seen  daily  inflicted  on  his 
fellow-subjects — meditating  also  upon  the  precarious  and  dangerous  situation  in  which  he 

already  stood  with  relation  to  the  Government, — he  conceived  himself,  in  every  point  of 
view,  called  upon  to  join  the  body  of  presbyterians  already  in  arms. 

But  while  he  expressed  to  Burley  his  acquiescence  in  the  vote  which  had  named  him 
a  leader  among  the  insurgents,  and  a  member  of  their  council  of  war,  it  was  not  without 
a  qualification. 

"  I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  contribute  every  thing  within  my  limited  power  to  effect 
the  emancipation  of  my  country.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  disapprove,  in  the  utmost 
degree,  of  the  action  in  which  this  rising  seems  to  have  originated  ;  and  no  arguments 
should  induce  me  to  join  it,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  such  measures  as  that  with  which 
it  has  commenced." 

Burley 's  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  giving  a  ruddy  and  dark  glow  to  his  swarthy  brow. 

'•  You  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  designed  should  not  betray  any  emotion — 
"  You  mean  the  death  of  James  Sharpe  ?" 

"  Frankly,"  answered  Morton,  "  such  is  my  meaning." 

"  You  imagine,  then,"  said  Burley,  "  that  the  Almighty,  in  times  of  difficulty,  does  not 
raise  up  instruments  to  deliver  his  church  from  her  oppressors  ?  You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  justice  of  an  execution  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sufferer's  crime,  or  in  his 
having  merited  punishment,  or  in  the  wholesome  and  salutary  effect  which  that  example 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  other  evil-doers,  but  hold  that  it  rests  solely  in  the  robe  of  the 
judge,  the  height  of  the  bench,  and  the  voice  of  the  doomster  ?  Is  not  just  punishment 
justly  inflicted,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  the  moor?  And  where  constituted  judges, 
from  cowardice,  or  from  having  cast  in  their  lot  with  transgressors,  suffer  them  not  only 
to  pass  at  liberty  through  the  land,  but  to  sit  in  the  high  places,  and  dye  their  garments 
in  the  blood  of  the  saints. — is  it  not  well  done  in  any  brave  spirits  who  shall  draw  their 
private  swords  in  the  public  cause  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  judge  this  individual  action,"  replied  Morton,  "  further  than  is 
necessary  to  make  you  fully  aware  of  my  principles.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  the  case 
you  have  supposed  does  not  satisfy  my  judgment.  That  the  Almighty,  in  hi-  mysterious 
providence,  may  bring  a  bloody  man  to  an  end  deservedly  bloody,  does  not  vindicate 
those  who,  without  authority  of  any  kind,  take  upon  themselves  to  be  the  instruments  of 
execution,  and  presume  to  call  them  the  executors  of  divine  vengeance." 

"  And  were  we  not  so?"  said  Burley,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  enthusiasm.  "Were  not 
we — was  not  every  one  who  owned  the  interests  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
bound  by  that  covenant  to  cut  off  the  Judas  who  had  sold  the  cause  of  God  for  fifty 
thousand  merks  a-year  ?  Had  we  met  him  by  the  way  as  he  came  down  from  London, 
and  there  smitten  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  we  had  done  but  the  duty  of  men 
faithful  to  our  cause,  and  to  our  oaths  recorded  in  heaven.  Was  not  the  execution  itself 
a  proof  of  our  warrant  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  deliver  him  into  our  hands  when  we  looked 
out  but  for  one  of  his  inferior  tools  of  persecution  ?  Did  we  not  pray  to  be  resolved  how 
we  should  act,  and  was  it  not  borne  in  on  our  hearts  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  them 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  'Ye  shall  surely  take  him  and  slay  him?' — Was  not  the 
tragedy  full  half  an  hour  in  acting  ere  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  that  in  an  open 
heath,  and  within  the  patrols  of  their  garrisons — and  yet  who  interrupted  the  great 
work? — What  clog  so  much  as  bayed  us  during  the  pursuit,  the  taking,  the  slaying,  and 
the  dispersing  ?  Then,  who  will  say — who  dare  say,  that  a  mightier  arm  than  ours  was 
not  herein  revealed  ?  " 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton ;  "  such  circumstances  of  facility 
of  execution  and  escape  have  often  attended  the  commission  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes. — But  it  is  not  mine  to  judge  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  former  liberation  of  Scotland  by  an  act  of  violence  which  no  man  can  justify — the 
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daughter  of  Cumming  by  the  hand  of  Robert   Bruce;  and,  thereforej  condemning  this 

acti as  I  do  and  must,  I  am  tu>t  unwilling  to  suppose  that  you  maj   have  motives 

vindicating  it  in  jrour  own  eyes,  though  not  in  mine,  or  in  those  of  sober  reason.  1  only 
now  mention  it,  because  I  desire  you  to  understand  that  I  join  a  cause  supported  by  men 
engaged  in  open  war,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  according  to  the  rules  of  civilized 
nations,  without  in  any  respect  approving  of  the  act  of  violence  which  gave  immediate 
rise  to  it." 

Balfour  bit  his  lip,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  :i  violent  answer.  He  perceived, 
with  disappointment,  that,  upon  points  of  principle,  lii-  young  brother-in-arms  possessed 
a  clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  firmness  of  mind,  which  afforded  but  little  hope  of  his 
being  able  to  exert  that  d(  gree  of  influence  ovi  r  him  which  he  had  expected  to  po 
After  a  moment's  pause,  however,  he  Baid,  with  coolness,  "  My  conduct  i-  open  to  men 
ami  angels.  The  deed  was  not  done  in  a  corner — I  am  here  in  arms  to  avow  it.  and  care 
not  where,  or  by  whom,  I  am  called  mi  to  do  so — whether  in  the  council,  tin'  field  of 
battle,  the  (•lac,-  of  execution,  or  the  day  of  the  last  great  trial.  I  will  not  now  discuss 
it  farther  with  one  who  i>  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  veiL  But  if  you  w  ill  cast  in  your 
l.>t  with  us  as  a  brother,  come  with  me  to  the  council,  who  are  -til!  sitting,  to  arrange  the 
future  march  of  the  army,  and  the  means  ut'  improving  our  \  ictory." 

Morton  arose  and  followed  him  in  silence, — not  greatly  delighted  with  his  associate, 
and  better  satisfied  with  the  general  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  than 
either  with  the  measures  or  the  motives  of  many  of  those  who  were  embarked  in  it. 


I    ."I 


C^lMlNg: 


And  look  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain — so  many  hollow  factions 

Tboilis  and  Cressiiia. 


K3Y?//^e^]|'!  N  a  hollow  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle, 
<^rs^^iy  was  a  shephera"s  hut — a  miserable  cottage,  which,  as  the  only  enclosed 
*)j  x-  |raf^--^y  spot  within  a  moderate  distance,  the  leaders  of  the  presbytcrian  army 
f^  *Hri  IK.  '1;l1^  ehosen  for  their  council-house.  Towards  this  spot  Burlev  guided 
ViJ&lf/^'s™J  Morton,  who  was  surprised,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  multifarious 
^^^T>w  confusion  of  sounds  which  issued  from  its  precincts.  The  calm  and 
anxious  gravity  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  have  presided  in  councils  held  on 
such  important  subjects,  and  at  a  period  so  critical,  seemed  to  have  given  place  to  discord 
wild,  and  loud  uproar,  which  fell  on  the  ear  of  their  new  ally  as  an  evil  augury  of  their 
future  measures.  As  they  approached  the  door,  they  found  it  open  indeed,  but  choked 
up  with  the  bodies  and  heads  of  countrymen,  who,  though  no  members  of  the  council,  felt 
no  scruple  in  intruding  themselves  upon  deliberations  in  which  they  were  so  deeply 
interested.  By  expostulation,  by  threats,  and  even  by  some  degree  of  violence,  Burley, 
the  sternness  of  whose  character  maintained  a  sort  of  superiority  over  these  disorderly 
forces,  compelled  the  intruders  to  retire,  and,  introducing  Morton  into  the  cottage,  secured 
the  door  behind  them  against  impertinent  curiosity.     At  a  less  agitating  moment,  the 
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young  man  might  have  been  entertained  with  the  singular  scene  of  which  In-  now  found 
himself  an  auditor  ami  a  Bpectator. 

The  precincts  of  the  gloomy  ami  ruinous  hut  were  enlightened  partly  by  some  furze 
whirh  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  smoke  whereof,  having  no  legal  \ int,  eddied  around,  and 
formed  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  eouneil  a  clouded  canopy — as  opaque  as  their 
metaphysical  theology — through  which,  like  Btars  through  mist,  wen-  dimly  seen  to  t»  inkle 
a  few  blinking  candles,  or  rather  rushes  dipped  in  tallow,  tin-  property  of  the  poor  owner 

of  the  cottage,  which  were  .-tuck  to  tin-  walls  by  patches  of  wet  clay.  This  broken  ami 
dusky  light  showed  many  a  countenance  elated  with   spiritual  pride,  or  rendered  dark  by 

fierce  enthusiasm  :  and  some  whose  anxious,  wandering,  and  uncertain  looks.  Bhowed  they 
felt  themselves  rashly  embarked  in  a  cause  which  they  had  neither  courage  nor  conduct 
to  bring  to  a  good  issue,  yet  knew  not  how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame.  Thej  were, 
indeed,  a  doubtful  and  disunited  body.  The  most  active  of  their  number  were  those 
concerned  with  Burley  in  the  death  of  the  Primate,  four  or  five  of  whom  had  found 
their  way  to  Loudon-hill,  together  with  other  men  of  the  Bame  relentless  and  uncom- 

pr ising  zeal,  who  had  in  various  ways  given  desperate  and  unpardonable  offence  to  the 

Government. 

With  them  were  mingled  their  preachers,  men  who  had  spurned  at  the  indulgence 
offered  by  Government,  and  preferred  assembling  their  docks  in  the  wilderness,  to 

worshipping  in  temples  built  by  human  bauds,  if  their  doing  the  latter  should  be  construed 
to  admit  any  right  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Kirk.  The  other  class  of  councillors  were  such  gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  and  miIj- 
stantial  farmers,  as  a  sense  of  intolerable  oppression  had  induced  to  take  arms  and  join 
the  insurgents.  These  also  had  their  clergymen  with  them;  and  such  divines,  having 
many  of  them  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  were  prepared  to  resist  the  measures 
of  their  more  violent  brethren,  who  proposed  a  declaration  in  which  they  should  give 
testimony  against  the  warrants  and  instructions  for  indulgence  as  sinful  and  unlawful 
acts.  This  delicate  question  had  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  first  draught  of  the 
manifestoes  which  they  intended  to  publish  of  the  reasons  of  their  gathering  in  arms; 
but  it  had  been  stirred  anew  during  Halfour's  absence,  and.  to  his  great  vexation,  he  now- 
found  that  both  parties  bad  opened  upon  it  in  full  cry, — Macbriar,  Kettledrummle,  and 
other  teachers  of  the  wanderers,  being  at  the  very  springtide  <>f  polemical  discussion 
with  Peter  Poundtext,  the  indulged  pastor  of  Miln wood's  parish,  who,  it  seems,  had  e'en 
girded  himself  with  a  broadsword,  but,  ere  he  was  called  upon  to  light  for  the  good  cause 
oi  presbytery  in  the  Held,  was  manfully  defending  his  own  dogmata  in  the  council.  It 
was  the  din  of  this  conflict,  maintained  chiefly  between  Poundtext  and  Kettledrummle, 
together  with  the  clamour  of  their  adherents,  which  had  sainted  Morton's  ears  upon 
approaching  the  cottage.     Indeed,  as  both  the  divines  were  men  well  gifted  with  words 

and  lungs,  and  each  fierce,  ardent,  and   intolerant  in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine,  prompt 

in    the    recollection   of   texts    wherewith    they    battered    each    Other   will t    merry,    and 

deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  noise  of  the  debate 
betwixt  them  fell  little  short  of  that  which  might  have  attended  an  actual  bodily 
conflict. 

Burley,  scandalized  at  the  disunion  implied  in  this  virulent  strife  of  tongues,  interposed 

between  the  disputants,  and.  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  unscasonablencss  of  dis d, 

a  BOOthing  address  to  the  vanity  of  each  party,  and  the  exertion  of  the  authority  which 
his  services  in  that  day',-  victory  entitled  him  to  assume,  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  them  to  adjourn  farther  discussion  of  the  controversy.  But  although  Kettle- 
drummle and  Poundtext  were  thus  for  the  time  ailei d,  they  continued  to  eye  each 

other  like  two  dogs,  who,  having  been  separated  by  the  authority  of  their  masters  while 
lighting,  have  retreated,  each  beneath  the  chair  of  his  owner,  still  watching  each  other's 
motions,  and  indicating,  by  occasional  growls,  by  the  erected   bristles  of  the   back   and 
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cars,  ami  by  the  rod  glance  of  the  eye,  that  their  discord  is  unappeased,  and  that  they 
only  wait  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  any  general  movement  or  commotion  in  the 
company,  to  fly  once  more  at  each  other's  throats. 

Balfour  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pause  to  present  to  the  council  Mr.  Henry 
Morton  of  Milnwood,  as  one  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  willing 
to  peril  goods  and  life  in  the  precious  cause  for  which  his  father,  the  renowned  Silas 
Morton,  had  given  in  his  time  a  soul-stirring  testimony.  Morton  was  instantly  received 
with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  his  ancient  pastor,  Poundtext,  and  by  those  among 
the  insurgents  who  supported  tin-  more  moderate  principles.  The  others  muttered  some- 
thing about  Erastianism,  and  reminded  each  other  in  whispers,  that  Silas  Morton,  once 
a  stout  and  worthy  servant  of  the  Covenant,  had  been  a  backslider  in  the  day  when  the 
resolutioners  had  led  the  way  in  owning  the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart,  thereby  making 
a  gap  whereat  the  present  tyrant  was  afterwards  brought  in,  to  the  oppression  both  of 
Kirk  and  country.  They  added,  however,  that,  on  this  great  day  of  calling,  they  woidd 
not  refuse  society  with  any  who  should  put  hand  to  the  plough;  and  so  Morton  was 
installed  in  his  office  of  leader  and  councillor,  if  not  with  the  full  approbation  of  his 
colleagues,  at  least  without  any  formal  or  avowed  dissent.  They  proceeded,  on  Burley's 
motion,  to  divide  among  themselves  the  command  of  the  men  who  had  assembled,  and 
whose  numbers  were  daily  increasing.  In  this  partition,  the  insurgents  of  Poundtext's 
parish  and  congregation  were  naturally  placed  under  the  command  of  Morton  ;  an 
arrangement  mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  he  was  recommended  to  their  con- 
fidence, as  well  by  hi.--  personal  qualities  as  having  been  born  among  them. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  use  was  to 
be  made  of  their  victory.  Morton's  heart  throbbed  high  when  he  heard  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  named  as  one  of  the  most  important  positions  to  be  seized  upon.  It  com- 
manded, as  we  have  often  noticed,  the  pass  between  the  more  wild  and  the  more  fertile 
country,  and  must  furnish,  it  was  plausibly  urged,  a  stronghold  and  place  of  rendezvous 
to  the  cavaliers  and  malignants  of  the  district,  supposing  the  insurgents  were  to  march 
onward  and  leave  it  uninvested.  This  measure  was  particularly  urged  as  necessary  by 
Poundtext  and  those  of  his  immediate  followers,  whose  habitations  and  families  might  be 
exposed  to  great  severities,  if  this  strong  place  were  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  royalists. 

"  I  opine,"  said  Poundtext, — for,  like  the  other  divines  of  the  period,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  offering  his  advice  upon  military  matters,  of  which  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant — "  I  opine  that  we  should  take  in  and  raze  that  stronghold  of  the  woman  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden,  even  though  we  should  build  a  fort  and  raise  a  mount  against  it ; 
for  the  race  is  a  rebellious  and  a  bloody  race,  and  their  hand  has  been  heavy  on  the 
children  of  the  Covenant,  both  in  the  former  and  the  latter  times.  Their  hook  hath  been 
in  our  noses,  and  their  bridle  betwixt  our  jaws." 

"  What  are  their  means  and  men  of  defence  ?"  said  Burley.  "  The  place  is  strong  ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  that  two  women  can  make  it  good  against  a  host." 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Poundtext,  "  Harrison  the  steward,  and  John  Gudyill,  even  the 
lady's  chief  butler,  who  boasteth  himself  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  upward,  and  who 
spread  the  banner  against  the  good  cause  with  that  man  of  Belial,  James  Grahame  of 
Montrose." 

"  Pshaw  !"  returned  Burley,  scornfully — "  a  butler  !" 

"  Also,  there  is  that  ancient  malignant,"  replied  Poundtext,  :'  Miles  Bellenden  of 
Charnwood,  whose  hands  have  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  saints." 

"  If  that,"  said  Burley,  "  be  Miles  Bellenden,  the  brother  of  Sir  Arthur,  he  is  one  whose 
sword  will  not  turn  back  from  battle ;  but  he  must  now  be  stricken  in  years." 

"  There  was  word  in  the  country  as  I  rode  along,"  said  another  of  the  council,  "  that 
so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  victory  which  had  been  given  to  us,  they  caused  shut  the 
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of  the  tower,  and  called  in  men,  and  collected  ammunition.  They  were  ever 
a  fierce  and  :i  malignant  hon 

••  We  will  not,  with  my  consent,"  said  Burl  in  a  siege  which  may  consume 

time.      We  must  rush  forward,  and  follow  •  advantage  by  occupying  Glasgow ;  for 

I  do  not  fear  that  the  troops  we  have  this  day  beaten,  even  with  the  assistance  of  my 
Lord  Boss's  regiment,  will  judge  it  safe  to  await  our  coming." 

•■  Howbeit,"  said  Poundtext,  "we  may  display  a  banner  before  the  Tower,  and  blow 
a  trumpet,  and  summon  them  to  come  forth.  It  may  be  that  they  will  rji\'  over  the 
place  into  our  mercy,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  people.  And  we  will  summon  the 
women  to  come  forth  of  their  .-tronghold,  that  is,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her 
grand-daughter,  and  Jenny  Dennison,  which  is  a  girl  of  an  ensnaring  eye,  and  the  other 
maids,  and  we  will  give  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  send  them  in  peace  to  the  city,  even  to 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  John  Gudyill,  and  Hugh  Harrison,  and  Miles  Bellenden, 
we  "ill  restrain  with  fetters  of  iron,  even  as  they,  in  times  bypast,  have  done  to  the 
martyred  saints." 

••  Who  talks  of  safe-conduct  and  of  peace?"  .-aid  a  shrill,  broken,  and  overstrained 
\  oice,  from  the  crowd. 

•■  Peace,  brother  Habakkuk,"  said  Macbriar,  in  a  soothing  tone,  to  the  speaker. 

"I  will  not  hold  my  peace,"  reiterated  the  strange  and  unnatural  voice;  '"is  this 
a  time  to  Bpeak  of  peace,  when  the  earth  quakes,  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  and  the 
i  i\  ■  rs  are  changed  into  blood,  and  the  two-i  dged  sword  is  drawn  from  the  -heath  to  drink 
gore  as  it  it  were  water,  and  devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours  dry  stubble?" 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the  inner  part  of  the  circle,  and 
presented  to  Morton'-  wondering  eyes  a  figure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  such  language. 

The  rags  of  a  dress  which  had  once  been  black,  added  to  the  tattered  fragments  of 
a  shepherd's  plaid,  composed  a  covering  scarce  fit  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  much  less 
for  those  of  warmth  or  comfort.  A  long  beard,  BS  white  a<  -now,  hung  down  on  his 
breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy,  uncombed,  grizzled  hair,  which  hung  in  elf-locks  around 
his  wild  and  -taring  visage.  The  features  seemed  to  be  extenuated  by  penury  and 
famine,  until  they  hardly  retained  the  likeness  of  a  human  aspect.  The  eyes,  grey,  wild, 
and   wandering,   evidently   betokened  a   bewildered   imagination.      lie  held   in   his  hand 

a  rusty  Bword,  clotted  with  bl 1.  as  were  his  long  lean  hand-,  which  were  garnished  at 

the  extremity  with  nail-  like  eagle's  claws. 

••  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  i-  he?"  Baid  Morton,  in  a  whisper  to  Poundtext, — 
surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled,  at  this  ghastly  apparition,  which  looked  more  like 
the  resurrection  of  some  cannibal  priest,  or  druid  red  from  hi.-  human  sacrifice,  than  like 
arthly  mortal. 

"  It  i-  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  answered  Poundtext,  in  the  same  tone,  "whom  the 
enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivity  in  forts  and  ca.-tles,  until  his  understanding  hath 
departed  from  him.  and.  a-  I  fear,  an  evil  demon  hath  possessed  him.  Nevertheless,  our 
violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that  he  speaketh  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they  fructify  by  his 
pouring  forth." 

Here  he  wa-  interrupted  by  Mucklewrath,  who  cried,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  very 

i  of  the  roof  quiver — "  Who  talk-  of  peace  and  -ale-conduct  ?   w  ho  -peak-  of  mercy 

to  the  bloody  house  of  the  malignants?  I  say,  take  the  infants  and  dash  them  against 
the  stones — take  the  daughters  and  the  mothers  of  the  house,  and  hurl  them  from  the 
battlements  of  their  trust,  that  the  dogs  may  fatten  on  their  blood  as  they  did  on  that  of 
Jezebel,  the  -pou-e  of  Ahab.  and  that  their  carca--c-  may  be  dung  to  the  face  of  the  field 
even  in  the  portion  of  their  father-  !" 

"  He  speaks  right,"  said  more  than  one  sullen  voice  from  behind.  "  We  will  bi 
honoured  with   little    service   in   the  great  cause,  if  we   already  make   fair  weather  with 

Heaven's  enemies." 
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"  This  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  impiety,"  said  Morton,  unable  to  contain  his 
indignation—"  What  blessing  can  you  expect  in  a  cause,  in  which  you  listen  to  the 
mingled  ravings  of  madness  and  atrocity?" 

"Hush,  young  man!"  said  Kettledrununle,  "and  reserve  thy  censure  for  that  for 
which  thou  canst  render  a  reason.  It  is  not  for  thee  to  judge  into  what  vessels  the  spirit 
may  be  poured." 

"  We  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit,"  said  Poundtext,  "  and  allow  not  that  to  be  of 
divine  inspiration  that  contradicts  the  divine  laws." 

"  You  forget,  brother  Poundtext,"  said  Macbriar,  "  that  these  are  the  latter  days,  when 
signs  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied." 

Poundtext  stood  forward  to  reply;  but,  ere  he  could  articulate  a  word,  the  insane 
preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that  drowned  all  competition. 

"  Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders?  Am  not  I  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  whose  name 
is  changed  to  Magor-Missabib,  because  I  am  made  a  terror  unto  myself  and  unto  all  that 
are  around  me  ? — I  heard  it — When  did  I  hear  it  ? — was  it  not  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Bass,  that  overhangeth  the  wide  wild  sea? — and  it  howled  in  the  winds,  and  it  roared  in 
the  billows,  and  it  screamed,  and  it  whistled,  and  it  clanged,  with  the  screams  and  the 
clang  and  the  whistle  of  the  sea-birds,  as  they  floated,  and  flew,  and  dropped,  and  dived, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  I  see  it  ? — was  it  not  from  the  high 
peaks  of  Dumbarton,  when  I  looked  westward  upon  the  fertile  land,  and  northward  on 
the  wild  Highland  hills;  when  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  tempest  came,  and  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  flashed  iu  sheets  as  wide  as  the  banners  of  an  host? — What  did  I  see? — 
Dead  corpses  and  wounded  horses,  the  rushing  together  of  battle,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood. — What  heard  I? — The  voice  that  cried,  Slay,  slay — smite — slay  utterly — let  not 
your  eye  have  pity  !  slay  utterly,  old  and  young,  the  maiden,  the  child,  and  the  woman 
whose  head  is  grey! — Defile  the  house,  and  fill  the  courts  with  the  slain  !" 

"  We  receive  the  command  ! "  exclaimed  more  than  one  of  the  company.  "  Six  days 
he  hath  not  spoken  nor  broken  bread,  and  now  his  tongue  is  unloosed: — We  receive  the 
command, — as  he  hath  said,  so  will  we  do." 

Astonished,  disgusted,  and  horror-struck  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  Morton  turned 
away  from  the  circle  and  left  the  cottage.  He  was  followed  by  Burley,  who  had  his  eye 
on  his  motions. 

"  Whither  are  you  going?"  said  the  latter,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Anywhere, — I  care  not  whither ;  but  here  I  will  abide  no  longer." 

"  Art  thou  so  soon  weary,  young  man?"  answered  Burley.  "  Thy  hand  is  but  now 
put  to  the  plough,  and  wouldst  thou  already  abandon  it  ?  Is  this  thy  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  thy  father  ?  " 

"No  cause,"  replied  Morton,  indignantly  —  "no  cause  can  prosper,  so  conducted. 
One  party  declares  for  the  ravings  of  a  bloodthirsty  madman;  another  leader  is  an  old 
scholastic  pedant;  a  third" — he  stopped,  and  his  companion  continued  the  sentence — 
"Is  a  desperate  homicide,  thou  wouldst  say.  like  John  Balfour  of  Burley? — I  can  bear 
thy  misconstruction  without  resentment.  Thou  dost  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  men  of 
sober  and  self-seeking  minds,  who  arise  in  these  days  of  wrath  to  execute  judgment  and 
to  accomplish  deliverance.  Hadst  thou  but  seen  the  armies  of  England,  during  her 
Parliament  of  1640,  whose  ranks  were  filled  with  sectaries  and  enthusiasts,  wilder  than 
the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  thou  wouldst  have  had  more  cause  to  marvel;  and  yet  these 
men  were  unconquered  on  the  field,  and  their  hands  wrought  marvellous  things  for  the 
liberties  of  the  land." 

"  But  their  affairs,"  replied  Morton,  "  were  wisely  conducted,  and  the  violence  of  their 
zeal  expended  itself  in  their  exhortations  and  sermons,  without  bringing  divisions  into 
their  councils,  or  cruelty  into  their  conduct.  I  have  often  heard  my  lather  say  so,  and 
protest,  that  he  wondered  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  contrast  between  the  extravagance 
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of  their  religious  tenets,  and  the  « isdom  and  moderation  with  which  thej  conducted  their 
ci\il  and  military  affairs.     But  our  councils  seem  all  one  wild  chaos  of  confusion." 

"Thou  must  have  patie Henrj  Morton,"  answered  Balfour;  "thou  musl  not  leave 

the  cause  of  thv  religion  and  country  either  for  one  wild  word,  or  one  extra  aganl  action. 
Hear  me.  I  have  already  persuaded  the  wiser  of  our  friends,  thai  the  councillors  arc 
too  numerous,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  thai  the  Midianites  shall,  by  bo  large  a  number, 
be  delivered  into  our  hands.  They  have  hearkened  to  my  voice,  and  our  assemblies  will 
be  shortly  reduced  within  such  a  number  as  can  consult  and  act  together;  and  in  them 
thou  shalt  have  a  free  voice,  as  well  as  in  ordering  our  affairs  of  war,  and  protecting  those 
to  whom  mercy  should  be  shown — Art  thou  now  satisfied?" 

•■  It  will  give  me  pleasure,  doubtless,"  answered  Morton,  "to  lie  the  means  of  softening 

the  horrors  of  ci\  il  war  :   and   1  will  not  lca\  e  the  po-t  1  have  taken,  unless  1  see  measure  s 

adopted  at  which  my  conscience  revolts.     But  to  no  bloody  executions  after  quarter 

asked,  or  slaughter  without  trial,  will  I  lend  countenai >r  sanction;   and  you  may 

depend  on  my  opposing  them,  with  both  heart  anil  hand,  as  constantly  and  resolutely,  if 
attempted  by  our  own  followers,  as  when  they  are  the  work  of  the  enemy." 

Balfour  waved  hi-  hand  impatiently. 

••  Thou  wilt  find,"  he  said,  "that  the  stubborn  and  hard-hearted  generation  with  whom 
we  deal,  must  he  chastised  with  scorpions  ere  their  hearts  he  humbled,  and  ere  they 
accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.  The  word  is  gone  forth  against  them,  '  1  will 
bring  a  BWOrd  upon  you  that  -hall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  Covenant.'  But  wdiat  is 
done  -hall  he  done  gravely,  and  with  discretion,  like  that  of  tin;  worthy  James  Melvin, 
who  executed  judgment  on  the  tyrant  and  oppressor,  Cardinal  Beaton." 

••  I  own  to  you."  replied  Morton,  "  that  1  feel  -till  more  abhorrent  at  cold-blooded  and 
premeditated  cruelty,  than  at  thai  which  is  practised  in  the  heat  of  zeal  and  resentment." 

••  Thou  art  yet  but  a  youth."  replied  Balfour,  "and  ha.-t  not  learned  how  light  in  the 
balance  are  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  comparison  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  this 
great  national  testimony.  But  be  not  afraid, — thyself  shall  vote  and  judge  in  these 
matters;   it  may  be  we  shall  -ee  little  cause  to  strive  together  anent  them." 

With  this  ( -e-'ion  Morton  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present;  and  Hurley 

left  loin,  advising  him  to  lie  down  and  get  some  rest,  as  the  host  would  probably  move  in 
the  morning. 

"  And  you,"  answered  Morton, — ••do  not  you  go  to  resl  also?" 

"  No."  -aid  1'iurley  ;  "my  eyes  must  not  yet  know  slumber.  This  is  no  work  to  be 
done  lightly.  1  have  yet  to  perfect  the  choosing  of  the  committee  of  leaders,  and  I  will 
call  you  by  time-  in  the  morning,  to  lie  present  at  their  consultation." 

lb-  turned  away,  and  left   Morton  to  his  repose. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  was  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  a 
sheltered  nook,  beneath  a  large  rock,  well  protected  from  the  prevailing  wind.   A  quantity 

oi"  moss,  with  which  the  ground  wa-  overspread,  made  a  i sh  -oft  enough  for  one  who 

bad  suffered  SO  much  hardship  and  anxiety.  Morton  wrapped  himself  in  the  horseman's 
cloak  which  he  had  Mill  retained,  stretched  himself  on  tin/  ground,  and  had  not  long 
indulged  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the  state  of  thi'  country  and  upon  his  own 
condition,  ere  he  was  relieved  from  tin  in  by  deep  and  sound  slumber. 

The  rest  of  the  army  slept  on  the  ground,  dispersed  in  groups,  which  chose  their  beds 
on  tlie  fields  a-  they  could  be-t  liml  shelter  and  convenience.     A  few  of  the  principal 

had.rs  held  wakeful  conference  with  Hurley  on  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  some 
watchmen  were  appointed,  who  kept  themselves  on  the  alert  by  chanting  psalms,  or 
listening  to  the  exercises  of  the  more  gifted  of  their  number." 
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Got  with  much  case — now  merrily  to  horse. 

Henry  IV.   Furl  /. 


ITII  the  first  peep  of  day  Henry  awoke,  and  found  the  faithful  Cuddie 
standing  beside  him  with  a  portmanteau  in  his  hand. 

"I  hae  been  just  putting  your  honour's  things  in  readiness  again  ye 
were  waking,"  said  Cuddie,  "  as  is  my  duty,  seeing  ye  hae  been  sae  gude 
as  to  tak  me  into  your  service." 

"I  take  you  into  my  service,  Cuddie?"  said  Morton  ;  "you  must  be 
dreaming." 

"  Na,  na,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie  ;  "  didna  I  say,  when  I  was  tied  on  the  horse  yonder, 
that  if  ever  ye  gat  loose  I  would  be  your  servant,  and  ye  didna  say  no  ?  and  if  that  isna 
hiring,  I  keiina  what  is.  Ye  gae  me  uae  arles,  indeed,  but  ye  had  gien  me  eneugh  before 
at  Milnwood." 

"  Well,  Cuddie,  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  chance  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes" 

"Ou  ay,  Fse  warrant  us  a'  prosper  weel  eneugh,"  answered  Cuddie,  cheeringly,  "  an 
anes  my  auld  mither  was  weel  putten  up.  I  hue  begun  the  campaigning  trade  at  an  end 
that  is  easy  eneugh  to  learn." 

"Pillaging,  I  suppose?"  said  Morton,  "for  how  else  could  you  come  by  that  port- 
manteau ?" 

"  I  wotna  if  it's  pillaging,  or  how  ye  ca't,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  but  it  comes  natural  to  a 
body,  and  it's  a  profitable  trade.  Our  folk  had  tirled  tin-  dead  dragoons  as  bare  as  bawbees 
before  we  were  loose  amaist. — But  when  I  saw  the  AVhigs  a'  weel  yokit  by  the  lugs  to 
Kettledrummle  and  the  other  chield,  I  set  off  at  the  lang  trot  on  my  ain  errand  and  your 
honour's.  Sae  I  took  up  the  syke  a  wee  bit,  away  to  the  right,  where  I  saw  the  marks  o' 
mony  a  horse-foot,  and  sure  eneugh  I  cam  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  some  clean 
leatherin',  and  a'  the  puir  chields  were  lying  there  buskit  wi'  their  claes  just  as  they  had 
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put  them  on  thai  morning — naebodyhad  found  out  thai  pose  o'  carcages — and  wha  snld  l  e 
in  the  midst  thereof  I  as  mj  mither  -a_\  a )  but  our  auld  acquaintance,  Sergeant  Bothw  *  II ? 

"  Ay!  has  that  man  fallen?"  said  Morton. 

■  I  roth  has  he,"  answered  Caddie  ;  "  and  his  een  were  open  and  his  brow  bent,  ami  his 
teeth  clenched  thegither,  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap  for  foumarts  when  tin;  ^pi-i n^'.s  donn — 
1  was  amaist  feared  to  look  at  him;  however,  I  thought  to  hae  turn  about  wi'  him.  and 
sae  1  e'en  riped  his  pouches,  as  he  hail  dune  mony  an  honester  man's  ;  ami  lii-re's  your  aill 
siller  again  (or  your  uncle's,  which  is  the  same)  that  he  got  at  Milnwood  that  unlucky 
night  that  made  as  a'  sodgers thegither." 

"There  can  he  no  harm,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "in  making  use  of  this  money,  since 
we  know  how  he  came  by  it;  but  you  must  divide  with  me." 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,"  said  Cuddie.  "  Weel,  and  there's  a  bit  ring  he  had  hinging 
in  a  black  ribbon  doun  on  his  breast.  I  am  thinking  it  has  been  a  Io\  e-token,  puir  fallow — 
there's  naebodv  BBC  rough  but  they  hae  aye  a  kind  heart  to  the  lasses — and  there's  a  book 
w  i'  a  wh.-eii  papers  ;  and  I  got  twa  or  three  odd  thing-,  that  I'll  keep  to  ni_\  -ell,  forby." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very  successful  foray  for  a  beginner,"  said  hi-  new 
-j]  aster. 

"  Eaena  I  e'en  now?"  -aid  Cuddie.  with  great  exultation.  "I  tauldye  I  wasna  that 
.looms  Stupid,  if  it  cam  to  lifting  things. — And  forby,  1  hae  gotten  twa  gudc  hor.-e.  A  feck- 
■'ii  of  a  Straven  weaver,  that  ha-  lift  hi-  loom  and  his  bein  house  to  sit  skirling 
on  a  eaulil  hill-side,  had  catched  twa  dragoon  naigs,  and  he  could  neither  gar  them  liti  j> 
nor  wind,  sae  he  took  a  gowd  noble  for  them  baith — I  snld  hae  tried  him  wi'  half  the  siller, 
but  it'-  an  unco  ill  place  to  get  change  in — Ye'llfind  the  siller's  mi-sing  out  o'  Bothwelf- 
purse." 

"You  have  made  a  most  excellent  and  useful  purchase,  Cuddie; — but  what  is  that 
portmanteau  ? " 

••'lie'  pockmantle?"  answered  Cuddie;  "it  was  Lord  Evandale's  yesterday,  and  it's 
yours  the  day.  I  find  it  ahint  the  bush  o'  broom  yonder— Ilka  clog  has  it-  day — Ve  ken 
what  the  auld  sang  say-. 

turn  about,  mither,  quo    Tam  o'  the  Linn. 

And,  speaking  o1  that,  I  maun  gang  and  .-ee  about  my  mither,  puir  auld  body,  if  your 
honour  hasna  ony  immediate  commands." 

"  But,  Cuddie,"  said  "  -Morton,  I  really  cannot  take  these  things  from  you  without  sum. 
recompen 

"Hout  li^,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie,  "ye  snld  aye  betaking, — for  recompense,  ye  may 
think  about  that  some  other  time  — ]  hae  sex  d  gey  weel  to  m\  sell  wi'  some  things  that  tit 
me  better.     What  could  I  do  wi'  Lord  Evandale's  braw  claes  ?     Sergeant  Bothwell's  will 

-el'\  e   me   Weel  euellllll." 

Not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  self-constituted  and  disinterested  follower  to  accept  of 
anything  for  him-elf  out  of  these  warlike  spoil-,  Morton  resolved  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  returning  Lord  Evandale's  property,  supposing  him  j  et  to  be  alive  ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  Cuddie's  prize,  bo  far  as  to  appropriate 
Borne  Changes  of  linen,  and  other  trifling  article-  amongst  those  of  more  value  which  the 
portmanteau  contained. 

Be  then  hastily  looked  over  the  papers  which  were  found  in  Bothwell's  pocket-book. 
These  were  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  The  roll  of  his  troop,  with  the  names  of  those 
absent  on  furlough,  memorandum  of  tavern  bills,  and  lists  of  delinquents  who  might  be 
made  subjects  of  fine  and  persecution,  first  presented  themselves,  along  with  a  copy  of  a 
warrant  from  the  Privy  Council  to  arrest  certain  persons  of  distinction  therein  named. 
Iii  another  pocket  of  the  book  were  one  or  two  commissions  which  Bothwell  had  held 
at  different  times,  and  certificates  of  his  services  abroad,  in  which  his  courage  and 
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military  talents  were  highly  praised.  But  the  most  remarkable  paper  was  an  aceni-ate 
account  of  his  genealogy,  with  reference  to  many  documents  for  establishment  of  its 
authenticity; — subjoined  was  a  list  of  the  ample  possessions  of  the  forfeited  Earls  of 
Bothwell,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  proportions  in  which  King  "James  VI.  had 
bestowed  them  on  the  courtiers  and  nobility,  by  whose  descendants  they  were  at  present 
actually  possessed;  beneath  this  list  was  written,  in  red  letters,  in  the  hand  of  the 
deceased,  Haud  Inanemor,  F.  S.  E.  B.,  the  initials  probably  intimating  Francis  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Bothwell.  To  these  documents,  which  strongly  painted  the  character  and  feelings 
of  their  deceased  proprietor,  were  added  some  which  showed  him  in  a  light  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  presented  him  to  the  reader. 

In  a  secret  pocket  of  the  book,  which  Morton  did  not  discover  without  some  trouble, 
were  one  or  two  letters,  written  in  a  beautiful  female  hand.  They  were  dated  about 
twenty  years  back,  bore  no  address,  and  were  subscribed  only  by  initials.  Without 
having  time  to  peruse  them  accurately,  Morton  perceived  that  they  contained  the  elegant 
yet  fond  expressions  of  female  affection  directed  towards  an  object  whose  jealousy  they 
endeavoured  to  soothe,  and  of  whose  hasty,  suspicious,  and  impatient  temper,  the  writer 
seemed  gently  to  complain.  The  ink  of  these  manuscripts  had  faded  by  time,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  care  which  had  obviously  been  taken  for  their  preservation,  they 
were  in  one  or  two  places  chafed  so  as  to  be  illegible. 

"  It  matters  not,"  (these  words  were  written  on  the  envelope  of  that  which  had  suffered 
most),  "  I  have  them  by  heart." 

With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  verses,  written  obviously 
with  a  feeling  which  atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the  roughness  of  the  poetry,  and  the 
conceits  with  which  it  abounded,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  period  : 

Thy  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and  bright,  I  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide, 

As  in  that  well-remembered  night,  With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide 

When  first  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove,  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  then  reprove  me, 

And  first  my  Agnes  whispered  love.  I  f  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Since  then,  how  often  hast  thou  pressed  Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  had  been 

The  torrid  zone  of  this  wild  breast,  To  me  one  savage  hunting-scene, 

Whose  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to  dwell  My  sole  delight  the  headlong  race, 

With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell !  And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase, 

A  breast  whose  blood  's  a  troubled  ocean,  To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay, 

Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  commotion! —  Rush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my  prey, 

O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure,  Then  from  the  carcass  turn  away  ; 

Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstained  and  pure,  Mine  ireful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed, 

What  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought  And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride  inflamed ;  — 

Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought !  Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me, 

If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me  ! 

As  he.  finished  reading  these  lines,  Morton  could  not  forbear  reflecting  with  compassion 
on  the  fate  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy  being,  who,  it  appeared,  while  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  and  almost  of  contempt,  had  his  recollections  continually  fixed  on  the 
high  station  to  which  his  birth  seemed  to  entitle  him;  and.  while  plunged  in  gross  licen- 
tiousness, was  in  secret  looking  back  with  bitter  remorse  to  the  period  of  his  youth,  during 
which  he  had  nourished  a  virtuous,  though  unfortunate  attachment. 

"  Alas  !  what  are  we,"  said  Morton,  "  that  our  best  and  most  praiseworthy  feelings  can 
be  thus  debased  and  depraved — that  honourable  pride  can  sink  into  haughty  and  desperate 
indifference  for  general  opinion,  and  the  sorrow  of  blighted  affection  inhabit  the  same 
bosom  which  licence,  revenge,  and  rapine,  have  chosen  for  their  citadel  ?  But  it  is  the 
same  throughout :  the  liberal  principles  of  one  man  sink  into  cold  and  unfeeling  indif- 
ference: the  religious  zeal  of  another  hurries  him  into  frantic  and  savage  enthusiasm. 
Our  resolutions,  our  passions,  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and,  without  the  aid  of  Him 
who  formed  the  human  breast,  we  cannot  say  to  its  tides,  '  Thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and 
no  farther.' " 

While  he  thus  moralized,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed  that  Burley  stood  before 
him. 
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"Already  awake?"  >:ii<l  tint  leader  "II  is  well,  and  shows  zeal  to  tread  the  path 
before  you.     What  papers  are  these?"  he  continued. 

Morton  gave  him  Bome  brief  account  of  Cuddie's  successful  marauding  party,  and 
handed  him  the  poeket-book  of  Bothwell,  with  its  contents.  The  Cameronian  leader 
looked  with  some  attention  on  such  of  the  papers  as  related  to  military  affairs,  or  public 
business  :  but  when  he  came  to  the  verses,  he  threw  them  from  him  with  contempt. 

"  I  little  thought,"  he  said,  "when,  by  the  ! •]. — in •_•■  <>f  <  b>d.  I  pa-sed  my  sword  three 
times  through  the  body  of  that  arch  tool  of  cruelty  and  persecution,  that  a  characti  c  o 
desperate  and  bo  dangerous  could  have  .— t«»<>j>«-«l  to  an  art  .-is  trifling  as  it  is  profane. 
But  I  sec  that  Satan  can  blend  the  most  different  qualities  in  liis  well-beloved  and  chosen 
agents,  and  that  the  same  hand  which  can  wield  a  club  or  a  slaughter-weapon  against  the 
godly  in  the  valley  of  destruction,  can  touch  a  tinkling  Into,  or  a  gittern,  to  soothe  the 
ears  of  the  dancing  daughters  of  perdition  in  their  Vanity  Fair." 

••  Your  ideas  of  duty,  then,"  said  Morton,  "  exclude  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  have 
been  supposed  in  general  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  mind?" 

"  To  me.  young  man,"  answered  Burley,  "  and  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  the  pleasures 
nf  this  world,  under  whatever  name  disguised,  arc  vanity,  as  its  grandeur  and  power  arc 
a  snare.    We  have  in  it  one  object  on  earth,  ami  that  is  to  l  mi  hi  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

"  I  ha\  c  heard  my  lather  obsen  e,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  many  who  assumed  power 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  were  as  severe  in  its  exercise,  and  as  unwilling  to  part  with  it, 
as  it'  they  had  been  solely  moved  by  the  motu  es  of  worldly  ambition — But  of  tins  another 
time.     Have  yen  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  committee  of  the  council  to  he  nominated  ?  " 

"I  have."  answered  Burley.  "  The  number  is  limited  to  six.  of  which  you  arc  one, 
and  I  come  to  call  you  to  their  deliberations." 

Morton  a mpanied  him  to  a  sequesfc  red  grass-plot,  where  their  colleagues  awaited 

them.  In  this  delegation  of  authority,  the  two  principal  factions  which  divided  the 
tumultuary  army  had  each  taken  care  to -end  three  of  their  own  number.  On  the  part  of 
the  Cameronians,  were  Burley,  Macbriar,  and  Kettledrummle ;  and  on  that  of  the  mo- 
derate partv,  Ponndtext,  Henry  Morton,  and  a  small  proprietor  called  the  Laird  of 
Langcale.  Tims  the  two  parties  were  equally  balanced  by  their  representatives  in  the 
committee  of  management,  although  it  seemed  likely  that  those  of  the  most  violent 
opinion-  were,  a-  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  possess  and  exert  the  greater  degree  of 
energy.  Their  debate,  however,  was  conducted  more  like  men  of  this  world  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening.  After  ma- 
turely considering  their  means  and  situation,  and  the  probable  increase  of  their  numbers, 
they  agreed  that  they  would  keep  their  position  for  that  day,  in  order  to  refresh  their 
men,  and  give  time  to  reinforcements  to  join  them,  and  that,  on  the  next  morning,  they 
would  direct  their  march  towards  Tillietudlem,  and  Bummon  that  stronghold,  as  they 
expressed  it.  of  malignancy.  If  it  was  not  surrendered  to  their  summons,  they  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  brisk  assault;  ami.  should  that  miscarry,  it  was  settled  that  tiny 
should  leave  a  part  of  their  number  to  blockade  the  place,  and  reduce  it.  if  possible,  by 
famine,  while  their  main  body  should  march  forward  to  drive  ( ilaverhouse  and  Lord  Ro 
from  the  town  of  Glasgow.  Such  wa-  the  determination  of  the  council  of  management  ; 
and  thus  Morton'-  first  enterprise  in  active  life  was Jikely  to  be  the  attack  of  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  parent  of  his  mistress,  and  defended  bv  her  relative,  Major  Bellenden, 
to  whom  In'  personally  owed  many  obligations  I  He  felt  fully  the  embarrassment  of  his 
situation,  yet  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  newly  acquired  power  in  the 
insurgent  army  would  give  him,  at  all  events,  the  means  of  extending  to  the  inmate-  of 
Tillietudlem  a  protection  which  no  other  circumstance  could  ha\  e  afforded  them  ; — and  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  mediate  such  an  accommodation  betwixt 
them  and  the  presbyterian  army,  a-  should  secure  them  a  -ale  neutrality  during  the  war 

which  was  about  to  ensue. 
Vol     II 


■ 


' 


There  canie  a  knight  from  tlie  field  of  :,]ain, 
His  steed  was  drenehed  in  blood  and  rain. 

Fin  lav. 


^2$ (**£sp  fytf  E  must  now  return  to  the  fortress  of  Tillietudlem  and  its  inhabitants. 
^WPi'^PS?  "W^-  ^e  mornmg'  being  the  first  after  the  battle  of  Loudon-hill,  had  dawned 

WAuI  upon  its  battlements,  and  the  defenders  had  already  resumed  the  labours 
'-2  I ^gi^^j.s  hy  which  they  proposed  to  render  the  place  tenable,  when  the  watchman. 
fg?  -Sjv  fi|M  wno  was  placed  in  a  high  turret  called  the  Warder's  Tower,  gave  the 
signal  that  a  horseman  was  approaching.  As  he  came  nearer,  his  dress 
indicated  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards ;  and  the  slowness  of  his  horse's  pace,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  rider  stooped  on  the  saddle-bow,  plainly  showed  that  he  was 
sick  or  wounded.  The  wicket  was  instantly  opened  to  receive  him,  and  Lord  Evandale 
rode  into  the  court-yard,  so  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  that  he  was  unable  to  dismount 
without  assistance.  As  he  entered  the  hall,  leaning  upon  a  servant,  the  ladies  shrieked 
with  surprise  and  terror;  for,  pale  as  death,  stained  with  blood,  his  regimentals  soiled 
and  torn,  and  his  hair  matted  and  disordered,  he  resembled  rather  a  spectre  than  a 
human  being.     But  their  next  exclamation  was  that  of  joy  at  his  escape. 

'•  Thank  God  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  you  are  here,  and  have  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  murderers  who  have  cut  oil'  so  many  of  the  king's  loyal 
servants!"' 
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"Thank  God!"  added  Edith,  "that  you  are  here  and  in  safety!  We  have  dreaded 
the  worst     But  yon  are  wounded,  and  I  fear  we  have  little  the  means  of  assisting  you." 

•■  My  wounds  are  only  Bword-cuts,"  answered  the  j g  nobleman,  as  be  reposed 

himself  on  a  scat;  "the  pain  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  I  should  not  even  feel 
exhausted  hut  for  the  loss  of  blood. — But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  bring  my  weakness 
to  add  to  your  danger  ami  distress,  lmt  to  relieve  them,  it'  possible.  What  ran  I  do  for 
you? — Permit  me,"  lie  added,  addiv-sing  Lady  Margaret — "  permit  me  to  think  and  act 
as  your  son,  my  dear  madam — as  your  brother,  Edith  !" 

II.-  pronounced  the  last  part  <>!'  the  sentence  with  sonic  emphasis,  as  if  ho  feared  that 
the  apprehension  of  his  pretensions  as  a  suitor  might  render  his  proffered  services 
unacceptable  to  Miss  Bellenden.  She  was  not  insensible  to  his  delicacy,  hut  there  was 
no  time  for  exchange  of  sentiments. 

••  We  arc  preparing  tor  our  defence,"  said  the  old  lady  with  great  dignity; — "my 
brother  has  taken  charge  of  our  garrison,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  give  the 
rebels  such  a  reception  as  they  deserve." 

••  How  gladly,"  -aid  Evandale,  -would  I  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Castle  !  But  in 
my  pre-,  nt  state,  I  should  he  but  a  burden  to  you — nay,  something  worse;  for,  the 
knowledge  that  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards  was  in  the  Castle  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  these  rogues  more  desperately  earnest  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  If  they  find  it 
defended  only  by  the  family,  they  may  possibly  inarch  on  to  Glasgow  rather  than  hazard 

an  assault." 

••  And  c:in  you  think  so  meanly  of  us,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  with  the  generous  burst 
of  feeling  which  woman  so  often  evinces,  and  which  becomes  her  so  well — her  voice 
faltering  through  eagerness,  and  her  brow  colouring  with  the  noble  warmth  which 
dictated  her  language — "  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  your  friends,  as  (hat  they  would 
permit  such  considerations  to  interfere  with  their  sheltering  and  protecting  you  at  a 
moment  when  you  are  unable  to  defend  yourself,  and  when  the  whole  country  is  filled 
with  tin.'  enemy?  Is  there  a  cottage  in  Scotland  whose  owners  would  permit  a  valued 
friend  to  leave  it  in  BUch  circumstances?  And  can  you  think  we  will  allow  you  to  go 
from  ;i  castle  which  we  hold  to  be  strong  enough  for  our  own  defence?" 

■■   l.onl    Evandale    need    never   think  of  it."  .-aid    Lady    Margaret.      "  I   will   dress   his 

wounds   my-e]f:    it    is   all   an   old  wife    is   lit    for   in  war   time;    but   to  quit    the  Castle    of 

Tillietudlem  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  is  drawn  to  slay  him, — the  meanest  trooper 

■  \  or  wore  tie-   king's  coat  on  his  back  should  not  do  so,  much  less  my  young  Lord 

Evandale. — Ours    i-   not   a   house   that   ought   to   brook    such   dishonour.      The  'lower   of 

Tillietudlem  ha-  been  too  much  distinguished  by  the  \i-it  of  his  most  sacred" 

Ibre  -he  mi,  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the   Major. 

'•  We  have  taken  a  prisoner,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Edith — "  a  wounded  prisoner,  and 
he  wants  to  escape  from  us.      You  must  help  us  to  keep  him  by  force." 

"Lord  Evandale!"  exclaimed  the  veteran.  "I  am  as  much  pleased  as  when  I  got 
my  first  commission.     Claverhouse  reported  you  were  killed,  or  missing  at  least." 

"  I  should  have  been  -lain,  but  for  a  friend  of  your-,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  .-peaking 
with  some  ran,, lion,  and   bending  l,i-  eyes  on   the  ground,  as  if   he  wished  to  avoid  seeing 

the  impression  that  what  he  was  about  t,,  say  would  make  upon  Miss  Bellenden.  "  I  was 
unhorsed  and  defenceless,  ami  the  sword  raised  to  dispatch  me,  when  young  Mr.  Morton, 

the  prisoner  for  whom  you  interested  your.-elf  yesterday  morning,  interposed  in  the  mo-t, 
generous  manner,  preserved  my  life,  and  furnished  me  with  the  means  of  escaping." 

A-  he  ended  the  sentence,  a  painful  curiosity  overcame  his  first  resolution  ;  In-  raised 

his  eye-  tu  Ivlith's  face,  and  imagined  he  could  read  in  the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  the 
sparkle  of  her  ,  |    hearing  of  her  lover's   safety  and   freedom,  and   triumph  at  his 

not  having  been  loft  la-t  in  the  race  of  genero-ity.  Such,  indeed,  were  her  feelings  ; 
but   they   were    al-o   mingled   with   admiration  of  the   ready   frankness   with   which    Lord 
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Evandale  had  hastened  t<i  bear  witness  to  thi  merit  of  a  favoured  rival,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge an  obligation  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  rather  have  owed  to  any  other 
individual  in  the  world. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  would  never  have  observed  the  emotions  of  cither  party,  even 
had  they  been  much  more  markedly  expressed,  contented  himself  with  saying,  "Since 
Henry  Morton  has  influence  with  these  rascals,  I  am  glad  he  has  so  exerted  it;  hut 
1  hope  he  will  get  clear  of  them  as  soon  as  he  can.  Indeed,  1  cannot  doubt  it.  I  know 
his  principles,  and  that  he  detests  their  cant  and  hypocrisy.  I  have  heard  him  laugh  a 
thousand  times  at  the  pedantry  of  that  old  presbyterian  scoundrel,  Poundtext,  who,  after 
enjoying  the  indulgence  of  the  Government  for  so  many  years,  has  now,  upon  the  very 
first  ruffle,  shown  himself  in  his  own  proper  colours,  and  set  off,  witli  three  parts  of  Ins 
crop-eared  congregation,  to  join  the  host  of  the  fanatics — But  how  did  you  escape  after 
leaving  the  field,  my  lord:-' 

"  I  rode  for  my  life,  as  a  recreant  knight  must,"  answered  Lord  Evandale,  smiling. 
"  I  took  the  route  where  I  thought  I  had  least  chance  of  meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy, 
and  I  found  shelter  for  several  hours — you  will  hardly  guess  where." 

"  At  Castle  Bracklan,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  or  in  the  house  of  some  other 
loyal  gentleman  ?" 

"  No,  madam.  I  was  repulsed,  under  one  mean  pretext  or  another,  from  more  than  one 
house  of  that  description,  for  fear  of  the  enemy  following  my  traces ;  but  I  found  refuge 
in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  shot  within  these  three  months 
by  a  party  of  our  corps,  and  whose  two  sons  are  at  this  very  moment  with  the  insurgents." 
"  Indeed ! "  said  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden ;  "  and  was  a  fanatic  woman  capable  of 
such  generosity  ?   But  she  disapproved,  I  suppose,  of  the  tenets  of  her  family  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  madam,"  continued  the  young  nobleman ;  "  she  was  in  principle  a  rigid 
recusant,  but  she  saw  my  danger  and  distress,  considered  me  as  a  fellow-creature,  and 
forgot  that  I  was  a  cavalier  and  a  soldier.  She  bound  my  wounds,  and  permitted  me  to 
rest  upon  her  bed,  concealed  me  from  a  party  of  the  insurgents  who  were  seeking  for 
stragglers,  supplied  me  with  food,  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  leave  my  place  of  refuge  until 
she  had  learned  that  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  to  this  tower  without  danger." 

"  It  was  nobly  done,"  said  Bliss  Bellenden  ;  "  and  I  trust  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  her  generosity." 

"  I  am  running  up  an  arrear  of  obligation  on  all  sides,  Miss  Bellenden,  during  these 
unfortunate  occurrences,"  replied  Lord  Evandale;  "  but  when  I  can  attain  the  means  of 
showing  my  gratitude,  the  will  shall  not  be  wanting." 

All  now  joined  in  pressing  Lord  Evandale  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
Castle  ;  but  the  argument  of  Major  Bellenden  proved  the  most  effectual. 

"  Your  presence  in  the  Castle  will  be  most  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  my  lord, 
in  order  to  maintain,  by  your  authority,  proper  discipline  among  the  fellows  whom 
Claverhouse  has  left  in  garrison  here,  and  who  do  not  prove  to  be  of  the  most  orderly 
description  of  inmates ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  the  Colonel's  authority,  for  that  very 
purpose,  to  detain  any  officer  of  his  regiment  who  might  pass  this  way." 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "is  an  unanswerable  argument,  since  it  shows  me  that 
my  residence  here  may  be  useful,  even  in  my  present  disabled  state." 

"  For  your  wounds,  my  lord,"  said  the  Major,  "  if  my  sister,  Lady  Bellenden,  will 
undertake  to  give  battle  to  any  feverish  symptom,  if  such  should  appear,  I  will  answer  that 
my  old  campaigner,  Gideon  Pike,  shall  dress  a  flesh-wound  with  any  of  the  incorporation 
of  Barber- Surgeons.  He  had  enough  of  practice  in  Montrose's  time,  for  we  had  0-w 
regularly -bred  army  chirurgeons,  as  you  may  well  suppose. — You  agree  to  stay  with  us, 
then?" 

"  My  reasons  for  leaving  the  Castle,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  glancing  a  look  towards 
Edith,  "  though  they  evidently  seemed  weighty,  must  needs  give  way  to  those  which 
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infer  the  power  of  sen  tag  you.  May  I  presume,  Major,  t"  inquire  into  the  means  and  plan 
of  defence  which  you  have  prepared?  or  can  I  attend  you  to  examine  the  works?" 

It  did  not  escape  Miss  Bellendi  a,  thai  Lord  Evandale  Beemed  much  exhausted  both  in 
body  and  mind.     "I   think,   -ir."  she  said,  addressing  the  Major,  "that  since   Lord 

Evandale  condescends  t"  bee an  officer  of  our  garrison,  you  should  begin  by  rendering 

him  amenable  to  your  authority,  and  ord<  ring  him  t.>  bis  apartment,  that  be  may  take 
Borne  refreshment  ere  he  enters  on  military  discussions." 

"  Edith  is  right,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  you  must  go  instantly  to  bed,  my  lord,  and  take 
some  febrifuge,  which  I  will  prepare  with  my  own  hand;  and  my  lady-in-waiting, 
Mistress  Martha  Weddell,  shall  make  sonic  friar's-chicken,  or  something  very  light; 
I  would  not  advise  wine. — John  Gudyill,  l.<  the  housekeeper  make  ready  the  chamber 
of  dais — Lord  Evandale  must  lie  down  instantly.  Pike  will  take  off  the  dressings,  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  wound-." 

"These  are  melancholy  preparations,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  as  be  returned 
thanks  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hall;  "but  I  must  submit  to  your 
ladyship's  directions,  and  I  trust  that  your  skill  will  soon  make  me  a  more  aide  defend  r 
of  your  Castle  than  1  am  at  present.  You  must  render  my  body  serviceable  as  soon  as 
you  can,  for  yon  have  uo  use  for  my  head  while  you  have  Major  Bellenden." 

With  these  word-  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  An  excellent  young  man,  and  a  modest,"  said  the  Major. 

"  None  of  that  conceit,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "that  often  makes  young  folk  suppose 
they   know   better   how    their   complaints    Should    be    treated   than    people    that    have   had 

experience." 

•  And  BO  generous  and  handsome  a  young  nobleman,"  said  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had 
entiled  during  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  and  was  now  left  alone  with  her 
mistress  in  the  hall, — the  Major  returning  to  bis  military  cares,  and  Lady  Margaret  to 
her  medical  preparations. 

Edith  only  answered  these  encomiums  with  a  sigh;  but,  although  .-dent,  she  felt  and 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  much  they  ware  merited  by  the  person  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed.     Jenny,  however,  failed  not  to  follow  up  her  blow. 

■'  Alter  a',  it's  true  that  my  leddy  says — there's  nae  trusting  a  presbyterian  ;  they  arc 
a'  faithless  man-sworn  louns.  Whae  wad  hae  thought  that  young  Miluwood  and  Cuddle 
Beadrigg  wad  hae  taen  on  wi'  thae  rebel  blackguards?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  improbable  nonsense,  Jenny?"  said  her  young  mistre-s, 
\  i  iv  much  di-pha-ed. 

'■  I  ken  it'-  DO  pleasing  for  you  to  hear,  madam,"  answered  Jenny,  hardily,  "and  it's 
as  little  plea-ant  for  me  to  tell  ;  but  as  gude  ye  suld  ken  a'  about  it  sune  as  syne,  for  the 
haill  Castle's  ringing  wi't." 

■•  Kinging  with  what,  Jenny?  Have  you  a  mind  to  drive  me  mad?"  answered  Edith, 
impatiently. 

"Just  that  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood  is  out  wi'  the  rebels,  and  ane  o'  their  chief 
leaders." 

"  It  is  a  falsehood!"  said  Edith — "a  most  base  calumny!  and  you  are  very  bold  to 
dare  to  repeat  it  to  lie.  Benry  Morton  is  incapable  of  BUCh  treachery  to  his  king  and 
country — such  cruelty  to  me — to — to  all  the  innocent  and  defenceless  victims,  I  mean, 
who  in u-t  Buffer  in  a  civil  war — I  tell  you  he  i-  utterly  incapable  of  it,  in  every  sense." 

■•  Dear!  dear!  .Mi--  Edith,"  replied  Jenny,  still  constant  to  her  text,  "they  maun  be 
!» iter  acquainted  wi'  young  men  than  I  am,  or  ever  wish  to  lie.  that  can  tell  preceesely 
what  they're  capable  or  no  capable  o'.  But  there  has  been  Trooper  Tarn,  and  another 
chield,  out  in  bonnet-  and  grey  plaids,  like  countrymen,  to  recon — reconnoitre — I  think 
John  Gudyill  ca'd  it;  and  they  hae  been  aiming  the  rebel-,  and  brought  back  word  that 
they  had  seen  young  Milnwood   mounted  on  ane  o'  the  dragoon  horse-  that  wa-  taen  at 
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Loudon-hill,  armed  wi'  swords  and  pistols,  like  wha  but  him,  and  hand  and  glove  wi'  the 
foremost  o'  them,  and  dreeling  and  commanding  the  men;  and  Cuddie  at  the  heels  o' 
him,  in  ane  o'  Sergeant  Bothwell's  laced  waistcoats,  and  a  cockit  hat  with  a  hah  o'  blue 
ribbands  at  it  for  the  auld  cause  o'  the*Covenant  (hut  Cuddie  aye  liked  a  blue  ribband), 
and  a  ruffled  sark,  like  ony  lord  o'  the  land— it  sets  the  like  o'  him,  indeed  !" 

"  Jenny,"  said  her  young  mistress,  hastily,  "it  ie  impossible  these  men's  report  can  be 
true;  my  uncle  has  heard  nothing  of  it  at  this  instant." 

"  Because  Tam  Ilalliday,"  answered  the  handmaiden,  "came  in  just  five  minutes  after 
I.i nd  Evandale  ;  and  when  he  heard  his  lordship  was  in  the  Castle,  he  swore  ( the  profane 
loon!)  he  would  he  d — d  ere  he  would  make  the  report,  as  he  ca'd  it.  of  his  news  to 
Major  Bellenden,  since  there  was  an  officer  of  his  ain  regiment  in  the  garrison.  Sae  he 
■wad  have  said  naething  till  Lord  Evandale  wakened  the  next  morning  ;  only  he  tauld  me 
about  it"  (here  Jenny  looked  a  little  down),  "just  to  vex  me  about  Cuddie." 

"  Poll !  you  silly  girl,"  said  Edith,  assuming  some  courage — "  it  is  all  a  trick  of  that 
fellow  to  teaze  you." 

"  Na,  madam,  it  canna  he  that,  for  John  Gudyill  took  the  other  dragoon  (he's  an  auld 
hard-favoured  man,  I  wotna  his  name)  into  the  cellar,  and  gae  him  a  tass  o'  brandy  to 
get  the  news  out  o'  him,  and  he  said  just  the  same  as  Tam  Ilalliday,  word  for  word  ;  and 
Mr.  Gudyill  was  in  sic  a  rage,  that  he  tauld  it  a'  ower  again  to  us,  and  says  the  liaill 
rebellion  is  owing  to  the  nonsense  o'  my  Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  Lord  Evandale,  that 
begged  off  young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  yesterday  morning,  for  that,  if  they  had  suffered, 
the  country  wad  hae  been  quiet — and  troth  I  am  muekle  o'  that  opinion  mysell." 

This  last  commentary  Jenny  added  to  her  tale,  in  resentment  of  her  mistress's  extreme 
and  obstinate  incredulity.  She  was  instantly  alarmed,  however,  by  the  effect  which  her 
news  produced  upon  her  young  lady — an  effect  rendered  doubly  violent  by  the  I IiltIi - 
church  principles  and  prejudices'  in  which  Miss  Bellenden  had  been  educated.  Her 
complexion  became  as  pale  as  a  corpse — her  respiration  so  difficult,  that  it  was  on  the 
point  of  altogether  failing  her — and  her  limbs  so  incapable  of  supporting  her.  that  she 
sunk,  rather  than  sat,  down  upon  one  of  the  seats  in  the  hall,  and  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
fainting.  Jenny  tried  cold  water,  burnt  feathers,  cutting  off  laces,  and  all  other  remedies 
usual  in  hysterical  cases,  but  without  any  immediate  effect. 

"  God  forgie  me!  what  hae  I  done?"  said  the  repentant  fille-de-chamhre.  "I  wish 
my  tongue  had  been  cuttit  out ! — Wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  her  taking  on  that  way,  and 
a'  for  a  young  lad  ? — O,  Miss  Edith  !  dear  Misss  Edith  !  hand  your  heart  up  about  it — 
it's  maybe  no  true  for  a'  that  I  hae  said — O,  I  wish  my  mouth  had  been  blistered  ! 
A'body  tells  me  my  tongue  will  do  me  a  mischief  some  day.  What  if  my  Leddy  comes?  or 
the  Major? — and  she's  sitting  in  the  throne,  too,  that  naehody  has  sate  in  since  that 
weary  morning  the  King  was  here  ! — 0  !  what  will  I  do  ?     O  !  what  will  become  o'  us  ?" 

While  Jenny  Dennison  thus  lamented  herself  and  her  mistress,  Edith  slowly  returned 
from  the  paroxysm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  this  unexpected  intelligence. — 
"  K  he  had  been  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  I  never  would  have  deserted  him — I  never  did 
so,  even  when  there  was  danger  and  disgrace  in  pleading  his  cause.  If  he  had  died, 
I  would  have  mourned  him — if  he  had  been  unfaithful,  I  would  have  forgiven  him  ;  but 
a  rebel  to  his  King — a  traitor  to  his  country — the  associate  and  colleague  of  cut-throats 
and  common  stabhers — the  persecutor  of  all  that  is  noble — the  professed  and  blasphemous 
enemy  of  all  that  is  sacred — I  will  tear  him  from  my  heart,  if  my  life-blood  should  ebb 
in  the  effort!" 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  great  chair  for  throne,  as  Lady  Margaret 
used  to  call  it),  while  the  terrified  damsel  hastened  to  shake  up  the  cushion,  and  efface 
the  appearance  of  any  one  having  occupied  that  sacred  seat :  although  King  Charles 
himself,  considering  the  youth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  affliction  of  the  momentary 
usurper  of  his  hallowed  chair,  would  probably  have  thought  very  little  of  the  profanation. 
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She  then  hastened  officiously  to  press  her  Bupporl  on  Edith,  as  she  paced  tin'  hall, 
apparently  in  deep  meditation. — "Tak  my  arm,  madam;  better  just  tak  my  arm;  sorrow 
iii:uiii  hae  its  rent,  and  doubtless" — 

•■  No,  Jenny,"  s:m«1  Kdith,  with  firmness;  "you  have  seen  my  weakness,  and  you  shall 
Bee  my  strength." 

•■  Bui  ye  leaned  on  me'  the  other  morning,  Miss  Edith,  when  ye  were  sae  sair 
grieved.'' 

•■  Misplaced  and  erring  affection  may  require  support,  Jenny  —  duty  can  support 

itself.      Yet  I  Will  do    nothing  rashly  ; — I  will   lie  aware  of  the  reasons  of   bis  Conduct — 

and  then — cast  bim  off  for  ever,"  was  the  tirm  and  determined  answer  of  her  young 
lady. 

Overawed  by  a  manner  of  which  she  could  aeither  conceive  the  motive,  nor  estimate 
the  merit,  Jenny  muttered  between  her  teeth,  •■Oil.  when  the  first  Bight's  ower,  Miss 
Kdith  take  it  a~  easy  as  I  do,  and  muokle  easier,  and  I'm  sure  I  ne'er  cared  half  sae 
muckle  about  Cuddie  Headrigg  as  she  did  about  young  Milnwood.  Forhy  that,  it's 
maybe  as  weel  to  hae  a  friend  on  baitb  sides;  for  if  the  whigs  Buld  come  to  tak  the  Castle, 
as  it's  like  they  may.  when  there's  sae  little  victual,  and  the  dragoons  wasting  what's 

o't, — on,  in  that  case,  Milnwood  and  ( iuddie  wad  hae  the  upper  hand,  and  their  friendship 

wad  be  worth  siller — I  was  thinking  sae  this  morning  or  I  heard  the  news." 

With  this  consolatory  reflection  the  damsel  went  about  her  usual  occupations,  leaving 
her  mistress  to  school  her  mind  as  she  best  might,  for  eradicating  the  sentiments  which 

she  had  hitherto  entertained  towards  Henry  Morton. 


g  ■  ijj  u  i    .  !  - 


Once  more  into  the  br  ach,  deal  Friends,  onc<  more! 

Hesiii   \ 


?N  the  evening  of  this  day,  all  the  information  which  they  could  procure 
led  them  to  expect  that  the  insurgent  army  would  be  with  early  dawn 
on  their  march  against  TiUietudlem.  Lord  Evandale's  wounds  had  been 
examined  by  Tike,  who  reported  them  in  a  very  promising  state.  They 
were  numerous,  but  none  of  any  consequence  ;  and  the  loss  of  blood,  as 
much  perhaps  as  the  boasted  specific  of  Lady  Margaret,  had  prevented 
any  tendency  to  fever  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  he  felt  some  pain  and  great  weakness, 
the  patient  maintained  that  he  was  able  to  creep  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,     lu 
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these  •11,11111  1 : 1 1 1 ■  ■•  ■  b  refused  to  be  confined  t"  bis  apartment,  both  that  he  might 
encourage  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  suggest  any  neo  ssary  addition  to  the  plan  of 
defence,  which  the  Major  might  be  supposed  to  have  arranged  upon  something  of  an 
antiquated  fashion  of  warfare. — Lord  Evandale  was  well  qualified  t<>  give  advice  on  such 
subjects,  having  served,  during  his  early  youth,  both  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  little  or  no  occasion,  however,  for  altering  the  preparations  already  made  ; 
and  excepting  on  the  article  of  provisions,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  fear  for  the 
defence  of  so  strong  a  place  against  Buch  assailants  as  those  by  whom  it  was  threatened. 

With  the  peep  of  day,  Lord  Bvandale  and  Major  Bellenden  were  <>n  the  battlements 
again,  viewing  and  re-viewing  the  state  of  their  preparations,  and  anxiously  expecting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  1  ought  to  observe,  that  the  report  of  the  spies  had  now 
been  regularly  made  and  received;  but  the  Major  treated  the  report  that  Morton  wa- 
in arm-  against  the  Government  with  the  mosl  scornful  incredulity. 

"  I  know  the  lad  better,"  was  the  only  reply  he  deigned  to  make  : — "the  fellows  have 
not  dared  to  renture  near  enough,  and  have  been  deceived  hy  some  fanciful  resemblance, 
or  have  picked  up  some  story." 

"I  differ  from  yon.  Major,"  answered  Lord  F,\andalc  ;  "I  think  yon  will  see  that 
young  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  ;  and.  though  I  shall  be  heartily  .sorry 
for  it.  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised." 

■■  Yon  arc  as  bad  as  Claverhouse,"  -aid  the  Major,  "  who  contended  yesterday  morning 
down  my  very  throat,  that  this  young  fellow,  who  is  as  high-spirited  and  gentleman-like 
a  boy  a-  1  have  ever  known,  wanted  but  an  opportunity  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebels," 

••  And   considering  the   usage  which   he  lias  received,  and   the  suspicions   under  which 

he  lie-,'"  -aid  Lord  Evandale,  "  what  other  course  is  open  to  him  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  hardly  know  whether  he  deserved  most  blame  or  pity." 

"Blame,  my  lord  ! — l'ity  !"  echoed  the  Major,  astonished  at  hearing  such  sentiments : 
he  would  deserve  to  lie  hanged,  that's  all  :  and,  were  he  my  own  son,  I  should  see  him 
strung  up  with  pleasure — Blame,  indeed  !  But  your  lord-hip  cannot  think  as  you  are 
pleased  to  -peak  Y' 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,  Major  Bellenden,  that  I  have  I n  for  some  time  of  opinion, 

that  our  politician-  and  prelate-  have  driven  matter-  to  a  painful  extremity  in  this  country. 

and  have  alienated,  by  violence  of  various  kinds,  not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  all  those 
in  the  upper  rank.-,  whom  Btrong  party-feeling,  or  a  di  .-ire  of  court -interest,  does  not 
attach  to  their  standard." 

•■I  am  no  politician,"  answered  the  Major,  "and  I  do  not  understand  nice  distinction.-. 
M.    sword  i-  the  King's,  and  when  he  commands,  1  draw  it  in  his  can-,." 

"I  trust,"  replied  the  young  lord,  ''you  will  not  find  me  more  backward  than  yourself, 

tl gh    I   heartily   wish  that   the  enemy    wen-    foreigners.      It   is   however,   no  time  to 

debate  that  matter,  for  yonder  they  come,  and  we  must  defend  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  can." 

A-  Lord  Kvandale  spoke,  the  \:m  of  the  insurgents  began  to  make  their  appearand 
on  the  road  which  crossed  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thence  descended  opposite  to  the 
Tower.  They  did  not,  however,  move  downwards,  as  if  aware  that,  in  doing  so,  their 
columns  would  be  exposed  to  the  lire  of  the  artillery  of  the  place.  But  their  numbers, 
which  at  first  seemed    U\\,    appeared   presently  BO  to  deepen   and  concentrate  them.-el\ .  -, 

that,  judging  of  tin-  masses  which  occupied  tin-  road  behind  the  hill  from  tlie  closeness  of 
the  front  which  they  presented  on  the  top  of  it,  their  force  appeared  very  considerable. 
There  was  a  pause  of  anxiety  on  both  aides  ;  ami.  while  the  unsteady  ranks  of  the 

Covenanters   were   agitated,    as   if  by  preS8Ure    behind,    or    uncertainty   a-   to   their   next 

movement,  their  arm-,  picturesque  from  their  variety,  glanced  in  the  morning  sun,  whose 
beams  were  reflected  from  a  grove  of  pikes,  muskets,  halberd.-,  and  battle-axes.     The 
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armed  mass  occupied,  for  a  few  minutes,  this  fluctuating  position,  until  three  or  four 
horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be  leaders,  advanced  from  the  front,  and  occupied  the  height  a 
little  nearer  to  the  Castle.  John  Gudyill,  who  was  not  without  some  skill  as  an  artillery- 
man, brought  a  gun  to  bear  on  this  detached  group. 

"I'll  flee  the  falcon" — (so  the  small  cannon  was  called) — "I'll  flee  the  falcon  whene'er 
your  honour  gies  command  ;  my  certie,  she'll  ruffle  their  feathers  for  them  !" 

The  Major  looked  at  Lord  Evandale. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  nohleman  ; — "  they  send  us  a  flag  of  truce." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  horsemen  at  that  moment  dismounted,  and,  displaying  a  white  cloth 
on  a  pike,  moved  forward  towards  the  Tower,  while  the  Major  ami  Lord  Evandale, 
descending  from  the  battlement  of  the  main  fortress,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the 
barricade,  judging  it  unwise  to  admit  him  within  the  precincts  which  they  designed  to 
defend.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ambassador  set  forth,  the  group  of  horsemen,  as  if 
they  had  anticipated  the  preparations  of  John  Gudyill  for  their  annoyance,  withdrew 
from  the  advanced  station  which  they  had  occupied,  and  fell  back  to  the  main  body. 

The  envoy  of  the  Covenanters,  to  judge  by  his  mien  and  manner,  seemed  fully  imbued 
with  that  spiritual  pride  which  distinguished  his  sect.  His  features  were  drawn  up  to  a 
contemptuous  primness,  and  his  half-shut  eyes  seemed  to  scorn  to  look  upon  the 
terrestrial  objects  around,  while,  at  every  solemn  stride,  his  toes  were  pointed  outwards 
with  an  air  that,  appeared  to  despise  the  ground  on  which  they  trode.  Lord  Evandale 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  this  singular  figure. 

"  Did  you  ever,"  said  he  to  Major  Bellenden,  "  see  such  an  absurd  automaton  ?  One 
would  swear  it  moves  upon  springs — Can  it  speak,  think  you  ?" 

"  O,  ay,"  said  the  Major ;  "  that  seems  to  be  one  of  my  old  acquaintance,  a  genuine 
puritan  of  the  right  pharisaical  leaven. — Stay — he  coughs  and  hems  ;  he  is  about  to 
summon  the  castle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  sermon,  instead  of  a  parley  on  the  trumpet." 

The  veteran,  who  in  his  day  had  had  many  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  religionists,  was  not  far  mistaken  in  his  conjecture ;  only  that, 
instead  of  a  prose  exordium,  the  Laird  of  Langcale — for  it  was  no  less  a  personage — 
uplifted,  with  a  Stentorian  voice,  a  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  : 

"  Ye  gates,  lift  up  your  heads  !  ye  doors, 
Doors  that  do  last  for  aye, 
Be  lifted  up" — 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  Major  to  Evandale, — and  then  presented  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  barricade,  demanding  to  know  for  what  purpose  or  intent  he  made  that 
doleful  noise,  like  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,  beneath  the  gates  of  the  Castle. 

"  I  come,"  replied  the  ambassador  in  a  high  and  shrill  voice,  and  without  any  of  the 
usual  salutations  or  deferences — "I  come  from  the  godly  army  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  to  speak  with  two  carnal  malignants,  William  Maxwell,  called  Lord  Evandale, 
and  Miles  Bellenden  of  Charnwood." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  Miles  Bellenden  and  Lord  Evandale  ?"  answered  the 
Major. 

"Are  you  the  parties  ?"  said  the  Laird  of  Langcale,  in  the  same  -harp,  conceited,  dis- 
respectful tone  of  voice. 

"  Even  so,  for  fault  of  better,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Then  there  is  the  public  summons."  said  the  envoy,  putting  a  paper  into  Lord 
Evandale's  hand,  "  and  there  is  a  private  letter  for  Miles  Bellenden  from  a  godly  youth, 
who  is  honoured  with  leading  a  part  of  our  host.  Read  them  quickly,  and  God  give 
you  grace  to  fructify  by  the  contents,  though  it  is  muckle  to  be  doubted." 

The  summons  ran  thus  :  "  We,  the  named  and  constituted  leaders  of  the  gentlemen, 
ministers,  and  others,  presently  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true  religion,  do 
warn  and  summon  William  Lord  Evandale  and  Miles  Bellenden  of  Charnwood,  and  others 
presently  in  arms,  and  keeping  garrison  in  the   Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  to  surrender  the 
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Baid  Tower  upon  fair  conditions  <it"  nuaitiT,  and  licence  to  depart  with  bag  and  bagg 
otherwise  to  Buffer  such  extremity  of  fire  and  sword  as  belong  by  the  law  -  of  w  ar  to  those 
w  ho  hold  out  an  untenable  post.     And  bo  may  ( tod  defend  his  ow  o  good  cause  !" 

This  summons  was  signed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  as  quarter-master-general  of 
the  army  of  the  Covenant,  for  himself,  and  in  name  of  the  other  leaders. 

The  letter  to  .Major  Bellenden  was  from  Henry  Morton.  It  was  couched  in  tin; 
following  language : 

"  I  have  taken  a  step,  my  venerable  friend,  which,  among  many  painful  consequences, 
will.  I  am  afraid,  incur  your  very  decided  disapprobation.  Bui  I  have  taken  my  resolu- 
tion in  honour  and  good  faith,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  my  own  conscience.  I  can 
no  longer  submif  to  have  my  own  rights  and  those  of  my  fellow-subjects  trampled  upon, 

our  freedom   violated,    our  persons  insulted,   and  our  blood    spilt,    without  just   cause  or 

legal  trial.  Providence,  through  the  violence  of  the  oppressors  themselves,  seems  now 
to  have  opened  a  way  of  deliverance  from  this  intolerable  tyranny,  and  I  do  not  hold 
him  desen  ing  of  the  name  and  rights  of  a  freeman,  who.  thinking  as  I  do,  shall  withhold 
hi>  arm  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  But  God,  who  know-  my  heart,  be  my  witness, 
that  I  do  not  -hare  the  angry  or  violent  passions  of  the  oppressed  and  harassed  sufferers 

with  whom  I  am  now  acting.  My  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  is.  to  sec  this 
unnatural  war  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  by  the  union  of  the  good,  wise,  and  moderate  of 
all  parties,  and  a  peace  restored,  which,  without  injury  to  the  King's  constitutional  rights, 
may  substitute  the  authority  of  equal  laws  to  that  of  military  violence,  and,  permitting 
to  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  may  subdue  fanatical 
enthusiasm  by  reason  and  mildness,  instead  of  driving  it  to  frenzy  by  persecution  and 
intolerance. 

■•  With  these  sentiments,  you  may  conceive  with  wdiat  pain  I  appear  in  arms  before 
the  house  of  your  venerable  relative,  which  we  understand  you  propose  to  hold  out 
against  us.  Permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the  assurance,  that  such  a  measure  will  only 
lead  to  fl»e  effusion  of  blood — that,  if  repulsed  in  the  assault,  we  are  yet  strong  enough 
to  invest  the  place,  and  reduce  it  by  hunger,  being  aware  of  your  indifferent  preparations 
to  sustain  a  protracted  siege.  It  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart  to  think  what  would  Ik; 
tin-  sufferings  in  such  a  case,  and  upon  whom  they  would  chiefly  fall. 

"Do  not  suppose,  my  respected  friend,  that  I  would  propose  to  you  any  terms  which 
could  compromise  the  high  and  honourable  character  which  you  have  so  deservedly  won, 
and  so  long  borne.  If  the  regular  soldiers  (to  whom  I  will  ensure  a  safe  retreat  )  are 
dismissed  from  the  place,  I  trusl  no  more  will  be  required  than  your  parole  to  remain 
neuter  during  this  unhappy  contest  ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  Lady  Margaret's  property, 
as  will  as  yours,  shall  be  duly  respected,  and  no  garrison  intruded  upon  you.  I  could 
Bay  much  in  favour  of  this  proposal  ;  but  I  fear,  as  I  must  in  the  present  instance  appear 
criminal  in  your  eyes,  good  arguments  would  lose  their  influence  wdicn  coming  from  an 
unwelcome  quarter.  I  will,  therefore,  break  off  with  assuring  you,  that  whatever  your 
Bentiments  may  be  hereafter  towards  me,  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  can  never  be 
diminished  or  erased  ;  and  it  would  be  tin'  happiest  moment  of  my  life  that  should  give 
me  more  effectual  means  than  mere  words  to  assure  you  of  it.  Therefore,  although  in 
the  first  moment  of  resentment  you  may  reject  the  proposal  I  make  to  you,  let  not  that 
prevent  you  from  resuming  the  topic,  if  future  events  should  render  it  more  acceptable; 
for  whenever,  or  howsoever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  it  will  always  afford  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  "IIknky  Morton." 

Having  read  this  long  letter  with  the  most  marked  indignation,  Major  Bellenden  put  it 
into  the  hand-  of  Lord   Kvandale. 

"I  would  not  hav  believed  this,"'  he  said,  "of  Henry  Morton,  if  half  mankind  had 
sworn   it  !     The   ungrateful,   rebellious  traitor  ! — rebellious  in  cold   bl I,   and  without 
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even  tlie  pretext  of  enthusiasm,  that  warms  the  liver  of  such  a  crack-brained  fop  as  our 
friend  the  envoy  there.  But  I  should  have  remembered  he  was  a  presbyterian — I  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  I  was  nursing  a  wolf-cub,  whose  diabolical  nature  would  make 
him  tear  and  snatch  at  me  on  the  first  opportunity.  Were  Saint  Paul  on  earth  again, 
and  a  presbyterian,  he  would  be  a  rebel  in  three  months — it  is  in  the  very  blood  of 
them." 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "I  will  be  the  last  to  recommend  surrender  ;  but  if  our 
provisions  fail,  and  we  receive  no  relief  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  I  think  we  ought 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opening,  to  get  the  ladies,  at  least,  safe  out  of  the  Castle." 

"They  will  endure  all,  ere  they  would  accept  the  protection  of  such  a  smooth-tongued 
hypocrite,"  answered  the  Major  indignantly  ;  "  I  would  renounce  them  for  relatives  were 
it  otherwise.  But  let  us  dismiss  the  worthy  ambassador. — My  friend,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Langcale,  "  tell  your  leaders,  and  the  mob  they  have  gathered  yonder,  that  if  they 
have  not  a  particular  opinion  of  the  hardness  of  their  own  skulls,  I  would  advise  them  to 
beware  how  they  knock  them  against  these  old  walls.  And  let  them  send  no  more 
flags  of  truce,  or  we  will  hang  up  the  messenger  in  retaliation  of  the  murder  of  Cornet 
Grahame." 

With  this  answer  the  ambassador  returned  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  main  body,  than  a  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  multitude, 
and  there  was  raised  in  front  of  their  ranks  an  ample  red  flag,  the  borders  of  which  were 
edged  with  blue.  As  the  signal  of  war  and  defiance  spread  out  its  large  folds  upon  the 
morning  wind,  the  ancient  banner  of  Lady  Margaret's  family,  together  with  the  royal 
ensign,  were  immediately  hoisted  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
round  of  artillery  was  discharged  against  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  by  which 
they  sustained  some  loss.  Their  leaders  instantly  withdrew  them  to  the  shelter  of  the 
brow  of  the  hill. 

"  I  think,"  said  John  Gudyill,  while  he  busied  himself  in  re-charging  his  guns,  "  they 
hae  fund  the  falcon's  neb  a  bit  ower  hard  for  them — It's  no  for  nought  that  the  hawk 
whistles." 

But  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  ridge  was  once  more  crowded  with  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  A  general  discharge  of  their  fire-arms  was  directed  against  the  defenders  upon 
the  battlements.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  a  column  of  picked  men  rushed  down  the 
road  with  determined  courage,  and,  sustaining  with  firmness  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
garrison,  they  forced  their  way,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  the  first  barricade  by  which 
the  avenue  was  defended.  They  were  led  on  by  Balfour  in  person,  who  displayed 
courage  equal  to  his  enthusiasm  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  forced  the  barricade, 
killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  defenders,  and  compelling  the  rest  to  retreat  to  their 
second  position.  The  precautions,  however,  of  Major  Bellenden  rendered  this  success 
unavailing  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  Covenanters  in  possession  of  the  post,  than  a  close 
and  destructive  fire  was  poured  into  it  from  the  Castle,  and  from  those  stations  which 
commanded  it  in  the  rear.  Having  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  this  fire,  or 
of  returning  it  with  effect  against  men  who  were  under  cover  of  their  barricades  and 
defences,  the  Covenanters  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  they  had  with  their 
axes  destroyed  the  stockade,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  defenders  to  re- 
occupy  it. 

Balfour  was  the  last  man  that  retired.  He  even  remained  for  a  short  space  almost 
alone,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  labouring  like  a  pioneer  amid  the  storm  of  balls,  many  of 
which  were  specially  aimed  against  him.  The  retreat  of  the  party  he  commanded  was 
not  effected  without  heavy  loss,  and  served  as  a  severe  lesson  concerning  the  local 
advantages  possessed  by  the  garrison. 

The  next  attack  of  the  Covenanters  was  made  with  more  caution.  A  strong  party  of 
marksmen  (many  of  them  competitors  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay),  under  the  command 
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ol  Henry  Morton,  glided  through  the  woods  where  they  afforded  them  the  best  shelti  r, 
and,  avoiding  the  open  road,  endeavoured,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  bush 
trees,  and  up  the  rocks  which  surrounded  it  on  either  Bide,  to  gain  a  position  from  which, 
without  being  exposed  in  an  intolerable  degree,  they  might  annoy  the  Sank  of  the  second 
barricade,  while  it  was  menaced  in  front  by  a  second  attack  from  Burley.  The  besieged 
saw  tlic  danger  of  this  movement,  and  endeavoured  to  impede  the  approach  of  the 
marksmen,  by  firing  upon  them  at  every  point  where  they  showed  themselves.  The 
assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  greal  coolness,  spirit,  and  judgment,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  approached  the  defences.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  steady  and  adroit  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  their 
youthful  leader,  who  showed  as  much  skill  in  protecting  his  own  followers  as  spirit  in 
annoying  the  enemy. 

He  repeatedly  enjoined  his  marksmen  to  direct  their  aim  chiefly  upon  the  red-coat-. 
ami  to  save  the  others  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Castle  ;  and.  above  all,  to  spare  the 
lite  of  the  old  Major,  whose  anxiety  made  him  more  than  once  expose  himself  in  a 
manner,  that,  without  such  generosity  on  the  pari  of  the  enemy,  might  have  proved  fatal. 
A  dropping  lire  of  musketrj  now  glanced  from  every  part  of  the  precipitous  mount  on 
which  the  Castle  was  founded.  From  hush  to  bush — from  crag  to  crag — from  tree  to 
ti.e.  the  marksmen  continued  to  advance,  availing  themselves  of  branches  and  roots  to 

assist  their  ascent,  and  contending  at  once  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  gr id  and  the 

fire  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  got  so  high  on  the  ascent,  that  several  of  them 
possessed  an  opportunity  of  firing  into  the  barricade  against  tin-  defenders,  who  then  lay 
exposed  to  their  aim,  and  Burley,  profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  moved 
forward  to  the  attack  in  front.  His  onset  was  made  with  the  same  desperation  and  fury 
as  before,  and  met  with  less  resistance,  the  defenders  heing  alarmed  at  the  progress  which 
the  sharp-shooters  had  made  in  turning  the  flank  of  their  position.  Determined  to 
improve  his  advantage.  Hurley,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  pursued  the  party  whom  lie 
had  dislodged  even  to  the  third  and  last  barricade,  and  entered  it  along  with  them. 

•■  Kill  :  kill  !  down  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  people  ! — No  quarter  ! — Tin1 
Castle  is  ours  !"  were  the  cries  by  which  he  animated  his  friends  ;  the  most  undaunted 

of  whom  followed   him  close,  whilst  the  other-,  with  axes,   spades,  and  other  implement-. 

threw  up  earth,  cut  down  trees,  hastily  labouring  to  establish  such  a  defensive  cover  in 
the  rear  of  the  second  barricade  as  might  enable  them  to  retain  possession  of  it,  in  case 
tin-  Castle  \*a-  not  carried  by  this  coup-de-main. 

Lord  Evandale  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience.  He  charged  with  a  few 
soldiers  who  had  been  kept  in  reserve  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle  :  and  although  his 
arm  was  in  a  -ling,  encouraged  them,  hy  voice  and  gesture,  to  assist  their  companions 
who  were  engaged  with  Burley.  The  combat  now  assumed  an  air  of  desperation.  The 
narrow  mad  was  crowded  with  the  followers  of  Burley,  who  pressed  forward  to  support 
their  companions.  The  soldiers,  animated  by  the  voice  and  pre-,  ice  of  Lord  Evandale, 
fought  with  fury,  their  -mall  numbers  being  in  some  measure  compensated  by  their 
greater  -kill,  and  by  their  possessing  the  upper  ground,  which  they  defended  desperately 
with  pikes  and  halherts.  a-  well  as  with  the  butts  of  the  carabines  and  their  broadswords. 

Tli within  tin'  Castle  endeavoured  to  assist  their  companions,  whenever  they  eoidd   -,, 

level  their  gun-  a-  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  without  endangering  their  friends.  The 
sharpshooters,  dispersed  around,  were  firing  incessantly  on  each  object  that  was  exposed 
upon  the  battlement  The  Castle  was  enveloped  with  smoke,  and  the  rocks  rang  to  the 
cries  of  the  combatants.     In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  singular  accident  had 

nearly  given  the  hesiogers  po--e--ion  of  the  fortress. 

Cuddle  Headrigg,  who  had  advanced  among  the  marksmen,  being  well  acquainted 
with  every  rock  and  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle,  when-  he  had  BO  often  gathered 
nuts  with  Jenny  1  >.  nni-on.  vv  a-  enabled,  hy  BUCh  local  knowledge,  to  adv  ance  farther,  and 
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with  less  danger,  than  most  of  his  companions,  excepting  some  three  or  four  who  had 
followed  him  close.  Now  Caddie,  though  a  brave  enough  fellow  upon  the  whole,  was 
by  no  means  fond  of  danger,  either  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  that  of  the  glory  which 
attends  it.  In  his  advance,  therefore,  he  had  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  or  advanced  in  front  of  the  enemy's  fire.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  edged 
gradually  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  turning  his  line  of  ascent  rather  to  the  left, 
had  pursued  it  until  it  brought  him  under  a  front  of  the  Castle  different  from  that  before 
which  the  parties  were  engaged,  and  to  which  the  defenders  had  given  no  attention, 
trusting  to  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  There  was,  however,  on  this  point,  a  certain 
window  belonging  to  a  certain  pantry,  and  communicating  with  a  certain  yew-tree,  which 
grew  out  of  a  steep  cleft  of  the  rock,  being  the  very  pass  through  which  Goose  Gibbie 
was  smuggled  out  of  the  Castle  in  order  to  carry  Edith's  express  to  Cltarnwood,  and 
which  had  probably,  in  its  day,  been  used  for  other  contraband  purposes.  Cuddie, 
resting  upon  the  butt  of  his  gun,  and  looking  up  at  this  window,  observed  to  one  of  his 
companions, — "  There  's  a  place  I  ken  weel;  mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison 
out  o'  the  winnock,  forby  creeping  in  whiles  mysell  to  get  some  daffin  at  e'en  after  the 
pleugh  was  loosed." 

"And  what's  to  hinder  us  to  creep  in  just  now  ?"  said  the  other,  who  was  a  smart 
enterprising  young  fellow. 

"  There's  no  muckle  to  hinder  us,  an  that  were  a',"  answered  Cuddie  ;  "  but  what 
were  we  to  do  neist  ?" 

"  We'll  take  the  Castle,"  cried  the  other  ;  "  here  are  five  or  six  o'  us,  and  a'  the 
sodgers  are  engaged  at  the  gate." 

"  Come  awa  wi'  you,  then,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  but  mind,  deil  a  finger  ye  maun  lay  on 
Lady  Margaret,  or  Miss  Edith,  or  the  aidd  Major,  or,  aboon  a',  on  Jenny  Dennison,  or 
onybody  but  the  sodgers — cut  and  quarter  amang  them  as  ye  like,  I  carena." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  other  ;  "let  us  once  in,  and  we  will  make  our  ain  terms  with 
them  a'." 

Gingerly,  and  as  if  treading  upon  eggs,  Cuddie  began  to  ascend  the  well-known  pass, 
not  very  willingly  ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  something  apprehensive  of  the  reception  he 
might  meet  with  in  the  inside,  his  conscience  insisted  that  he  was  making  but  a  shabby 
requital  for  Lady  Margaret's  former  favours  and  protection.  He  got  up,  however,  into 
the  yew-tree,  followed  by  his  companions,  one  after  another.  The  window  was  small, 
and  had  been  secured  by  stancheons  of  iron  ;  but  these  had  been  long  worn  away  by 
time,  or  forced  out  by  the  domestics  to  possess  a  free  passage  for  their  own  occasional 
convenience.  Entrance  wras  therefore  easy,  providing  there  was  no  one  in  the  pantry — 
a  point  which  Cuddie  endeavoured  to  discover  before  he  made  the  final  and  perilous  step. 
While  his  companions,  therefore,  were  urging  and  threatening  him  behind,  and  he  was 
hesitating  and  stretching  his  neck  to  look  into  the  apartment,  his  head  became  visible  to 
Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  ensconced  herself  in  said  pantry  as  the  safest  place  in  which 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  assault.  So  soon  as  this  object  of  terror  caught  her  eye,  she 
set  up  a  hysteric  scream,  flew  to  the  adjacent  kitchen,  and  in  the  desperate  agony  of  fear, 
seized  on  a  pot  of  kail-brose  which  she  herself  had  hung  on  the  fire  before  the  combat 
began,  having  promised  to  Tam  Halliday  to  prepare  his  breakfast  for  him.  Thus 
burdened,  she  returned  to  the  window  of  the  pantry,  and  still  exclaiming,  "  Murder  ! 
murder  ! — we  are  a'  harried  ami  ravished  ! — the  Castle's  taen  ! — tak  it  amang  ye  !"  she 
discharged  the  whole  scalding  contents  of  the  pot,  accompanied  with  a  dismal  yell,  upon 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Cuddie.  However  welcome  the  mess  might  have  been,  if 
Cuddie  and  it  had  become  acquainted  in  a  regular  manner,  the  effects,  as  administered 
by  Jenny,  wTould  probably  have  cured  him  of  soldiering  for  ever,  had  he  been  looking 
upwards  when  it  was  thrown  upon  him.  But,  fortunately  for  our  man  of  war,  he  had 
taken    the    alarm    upon    Jenny's    first  scream,    and    was    in   the  act  of  looking  down, 
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expostulating  with  his  comrades,  who  impeded  the  retreat  which  he  was  anxious  to 
commence  ;  so  that  the  steel  cap  and  buff  coat  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sergeant 
Bdthwell,  being  garments  of  an  excellent  endurance,  protected  his  person  against  the 
greater  part  of  the  scalding  brose.  Enough,  however,  reached  him  to  annoy  him 
-'  verely,  so  that  in  the  pain  and  surprise  he  jumped  hastily  out  of  the  tree,  oversetting 
his  followers,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  their  limlis.  and,  without  listening  to  arguments, 
entreaties,  or  authority,  made  the  best  of  his  way  by  the  most  safe  road  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army  whereunto  he  belonged,  and  could  neither  by  threats  nor  persuasion  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  attack. 

As  for  Jenny,  when  Bhe  had  thus  conferred  upon  one  admirer's  outward  man  the 
\  iands  «  hich  her  fair  hands  had  so  lately  been  in  tin-  act  of  preparing  for  the  stomach  of 
another,  Bhe  continued  her  song  of  alarm,  running  a  screaming  division  upon  all  those 
crimes,  which  the  lawyers  call  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  murder,  fire,  rape. 

and    robbery,      These    hideous    exclamations    gave    SO    much    alarm,    and    created    Mich 

confusion  within  the  Castle,  that  Major  Bellenden  and  Lord  Kvandale  judged  it  best  to 
draw  off  from  the  conflict  without  the  gate-,  and.  abandoning  to  the  enemy  all  the 
exterior  defences  of  the  avenue,  confine  themselves  to  the  Castle  itself,  for  fear  of  its 
being  surprised  on  some  unguarded  point.  Their  retreat  was  unmolested  ;  for  the  panic 
of  Cuddie  and  his  companions  had  occasioned  nearly  as  much  confusion  on  the  side  of 
the  besiegers,  as  the  M-reams  of  .Jenny  had  caused  to  the  defenders. 

There  was  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  renew  the  action  thai  day.  The  insurgents 
had  suffered  most  severely;  and,  from  the  difficulty  which  they  had  experienced  in 
carrying  the  barricadoed  positions  without  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  they  could  have 
but  little  hope  of  storming  the  place  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the 
besieged  was  dispiriting  anil  gloomy.  In  the  skirmishing  they  had  lost  two  or  three  men, 
and  had  several  wounded  ;  and  though  their  loss  was  in  proportion  greatly  less  than  that 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  left  twenty  men  dead  on  the  place,  yet  their  small  number  could 
much  worse  spare  it,  while  the  desperate  attacks  of  the  opposite  party  plainly  showed 
how  serious  the  leaders  were  in  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  place,  and  how  well  seconded 
by  the   zeal  of  their   followers.      lint,  especially,  the  garrison  had  to  fear  for  hunger,   in 

blockade  should  he  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  reducing  them.  The  Major's 
directions  had  been  imperfectly  obeyed  in  regard  to  laying  in  provisions;  and  the 
dragoons,  in  >pite  of  all  warning  and  authority,  were  likely  to  be  wasteful  in  using 
them.     It,  was,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  Major  Bellenden  gave  directions  for 

guarding  the  window  through  which  the  Castle  had  so  nearly  been  Surprised,  as  well  as' 
all  other-  which  offered  the'  most  remote  facility  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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The  king  hath  drawn 

The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together. 

Henry  IV.  rnrl  II. 


I  J?  HE  leaders  of  the  presbytcrian  army  had  a  serious  consultation  upon 
W  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  they  had  made  the  attaek  on  Tillie- 
!gV  tudlem.  They  could  not  lmt  observe  that  their  followers  were  dis- 
&*£§  j  lieartened  by  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  which,  as  usual  in 
_^*TT/jsuch  cases,  had  fallen  upon  the  bravest  and  most  forward.  It  was  to  be 
€'i<^^£J'cr^-\ feared,  that  if  they  were  suffered  to  exhaust  their  zeal  and  efforts  in  an 
object  so  secondary  as  the  capture  of  this  petty  fort,  their  numbers  would  melt  away  by 
degrees,  and  they  would  lose  all  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  present  unprepared  state 
of  the  Government.  Moved  by  these  arguments,  it  was  agreed  that  the  main  body  of  the 
army  should  march  against  Glasgow,  and  dislodge  the  soldiers  who  were  lying  in  that 
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town.  Tin-  council  nominated  Henry  Morton,  with  others,  to  this  last  service,  and 
appointed  Burley  to  the  command  of  a  chosen  body  of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  to 
remain  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  Moi  ton  testified 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  arrangement. 

"He  bad  the  strongest  personal  motives,"  he  said,  "for  desiring  to  remain  near 
Tillietudlem;  and  if  the  management  of  the  siege  were  committed  to  him,  he  had  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  bring  it  to  such  an  accommodation,  as,  without  being  rigorous  to 
the  besieged,  would  roily  answer  the  purpose  of  the  besiegers." 

Burley  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  his  young  colleague's  reluctance  to  move  with  the 
army  ;  for,  interested  as  he  was  in  appreciating  the  characters  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
he  had  contrived,  through  the  simplicity  of  Cuddie,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  to 
g<  t  much  information  concerning  Morton's  relations  with  the  Family  of  Tillietudlem.  He 
therefore  took  the  advantage  of  Poundtext's  arising  to  speak  to  business,  as  he  said,  for 
some  short  space  "t'  time  (which  Burley  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  an  hour  at  the  very 
least),  and  seized  that  moment  to  withdraw  Morton  from  t lie  hearing  of  their  colleagues 
and  to  hold  the  following  argument  with  him: 

"  Thou  art  unwise.  Henry  Morton,  to  desire  to  sacrifice  this  holy  eanse  to  thy  friend- 
ship tor  an  uncircumcised  Philistine,  or  thy  lust  lor  a  Moabitish  woman." 

••  I  neither  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Balfour,  nor  relish  your  allusions,"  replied 
Morton,  indignantly  :  "  and  I  know  no  reason  you  have  to  bring  so  gross  a  charge,  or  to 
Such  uncivil  language." 

•  I  Onfess,  however,  the  truth,"  said  Balfour,  "  and  own  that  there  are  those  within 
yon  dark  Tower,  over  whom  thou  wouldst  rather  he  watching  like  a  mother  over  her 
little  one-,  than  thou   wouldst   bear  the   banner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  over  the  necks 

ot  her  enemies." 

•'  It'  yon  mean,  that  I  would  willingly  terminate  this  war  without  any  bloody  victory 
and  that  I  am  more  anxious  to  do  this  than  to  acquire  any  personal  fame  or  power,  you 
may  be."  replied  Morton,  "  perfectly  right." 

■■  And  not  wholly  wrong."  answered  Burley,  "  in  deeming  that  thou  wouldst  not  exclude 
from  so  general  a  pacification  thy  friends  in  the  garrison  ot'  Tillietudlem." 

•■  t  lertainly,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  am  too  much  obliged  to  Major  Bellenden,  not  to  wish 
to  be  of  service  to  him.  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  cause  I  have  espoused  will  permit.  1 
never  mad.-  a  secret  of  my  regard  for  him." 

"I  am  aware  ,.f  that,"  -aid  Burley;  "but,  if  thou  hadst  concealed  it,  I  should,  never- 
theless, have  found  out  thy  riddle.  Now.  hearken  to  ii. y  words.  This  .Miles  Bellenden 
hath  means  to  subsist  hi-  garrison  for  a  month." 

"This  is  not  the  case,"  answered  Morton;  ••  we  know  his  store-  are  hardly  equal  to 
a  week'-  consumption." 

•■Ay,  but,"  continued  Burley,  "I  have  since  had  proof  ot'  the  strongest  nature,  that 
such  a  report  wa-  spread  in  the  garrison  by  that  wily  and  grey-headed  malignant,  partly 

to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of  their  daily  fond,  partly  to  detain 
us   before  the  walls    of    his    fortress   until   the   sword   should   be   whetted   to   -mite   and 

de-troy  n-." 

••  And  why  was  not  the  evidence  of  this  laid  before  the  council  of  war  ?"  said  Morton. 
"  To  what  purpose  ?"  -aid  Balfour.  "  Why  need  we  undeceii  e  Kettledrummle,  Macbriar, 

Poundtext,  and  Langcale,  npon  such  a  point?  Thyself  must  own.  that  whatever  is  told 
to  them  escapes  to  the  host  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  preacher  at  their  next  holding-forth. 
They  are  already  discouraged  by  the  thoughts  of  lying  before  the  fort  a  week  —  what 
would  be  the  consequence  were  they  ordered  to  prepare  lor  the  leaguer  of  a  month?" 

"  But  why  conceal  it.  then,  from  me?  or  why  tell  it  me  now?  and,  above  all,  what 
proofs  have  you  got  of  the  fact?"  continued  Morton. 

"There  are   many  proof-,"   replied   Burley;  and  he  put  into  his  hands  a  number  of 
Vol    II  o  o 
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requisitions  sent  forth  by  Major  Bellenden,  with  receipts  on  the  back  to  various  pro- 
prietors, for  cattle,  corn,  meal,  &c,  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  sum-total  seemed  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  garrison  being  soon  distressed  for  provisions.  But  Burley 
did  not  inform  Morton  of  a  fact  which  he  himself  knew  full  well,  namely,  that  most 
of  these  provisions  never  reached  the  garrison,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  dragoons 
sent  to  collect  them,  who  readily  sold  to  one  man  what  they  took  from  another,  and 
abused  the  Major's  press  for  stores,  pretty  much  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  did  that  of  the 
King  for  men. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Balfour,  observing  that  he  had  made  the  desired  impression, 
"  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  concealed  this  from  thee  no  longer  than  it  was  concealed  from 
myself,  for  I  have  only  received  these  papers  this  morning  ;  and  I  tell  it  unto  thee  now, 
that  thou  mayest  go  on  thy  way  rejoicing,  and  work  the  great  work  willingly  at  Glasgow, 
being  assured  that  no  evil  can  befall  thy  friends  in  the  malignant  party,  since  their  fort 
is  abundantly  victualled,  and  I  possess  not  numbers  sufficient  to  do  more  against  them 
than  to  prevent  their  sallying  forth." 

"  And  why,"  continued  Morton,  who  felt  an  inexpressible  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in 
Balfour's  reasoning — "  why  not  permit  me  to  remain  in  the  command  of  this  smaller 
party,  and  march  forward  yourself  to  Glasgow  ?     It  is  the  more  honourable  charge." 

"  And  therefore,  young  man,"  answered  Burley,  "  have  I  laboured  that  it  should  be 
committed  to  the  son  of  Silas  Morton.  I  am  waxing  old,  and  this  grey  head  has  had 
enough  of  honour  where  it  could  be  gathered  by  danger.  I  speak  not  of  the  frothy  bubble 
which  men  call  earthly  fame,  but  the  honour  belonging  to  him  that  doth  not  the  work 
negligently.  But  thy  career  is  yet  to  run — thou  hast  to  vindicate  the  high  trust  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  thee  through  my  assurance  that  it  was  dearly  well-merited.  At 
Loudon-hill  thou  wert  a  captive,  and  at  the  last  assault  it  was  thy  part  to  fight  under 
cover,  whilst  I  led  the  more  open  and  dangerous  attack ;  and,  shouldst  thou  now  remain 
before  these  walls  when  there  is  active  service  elsewhere,  trust  me  that  men  will  say,  that 
the  son  of  Silas  Morton  hath  fallen  away  from  the  paths  of  his  father." 

Stung  by  this  last  observation,  to  which,  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  he  could  offer  no 
suitable  reply,  Morton  hastily  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  arrangement.  Yet  he  was 
unable  to  divest  himself  of  certain  feelings  of  distrust  which  he  involuntarily  attached  to 
the  quarter  from  which  he  received  this  information. 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  he  said,  "  let  us  distinctly  understand  each  other.  You  have  thought 
it  worth  your  while  to  bestow  particidar  attention  upon  my  private  affairs  and  personal 
attachments ; — be  so  good  as  to  understand,  that  I  am  as  constant  to  them  as  to  my 
political  principles.  It  is  possible,  that,  during  my  absence,  you  may  possess  the  power 
of  soothing  or  of  wounding  those  feelings.  Be  assured,  that  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences to  the  issue  of  our  present  adventure,  my  eternal  gratitude,  or  my  persevering 
resentment,  will  attend  the  line  of  conduct  you  may  adopt  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and, 
however  young  and  inexperienced  I  am,  I  have  no  doubt  of  finding  friends  to  assist  me 
in  expressing  my  sentiments  in  either  case." 

"  If  there  be  a  threat  implied  in  that  denunciation,"  replied  Burley,  coldly  and 
haughtily,  "  it  had  better  have  been  spared.  I  know  how  to  value  the  regard  of  my 
friends,  and  despise  from  my  soul  the  threats  of  my  enemies.  But  I  will  not  take 
occasion  of  offence.  Whatever  happens  here  in  your  absence  shall  be  managed  with  as 
much  deference  to  your  wishes,  as  the  duty  I  owe  to  a  higher  power  can  possibly  permit." 

With  this  qualified  promise  Morton  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied. 

"  Our  defeat  will  relieve  the  garrison,"  said  he,  internally,  "  ere  they  can  be  reduced  to 
surrender  at  discretion  ;  and,  in  case  of  victory,  I  already  see,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
moderate  party,  that  I  shall  have  a  voice  as  powerful  as  Burley 's  in  determining  the  use 
which  shall  be  made  of  it." 

He  therefore  followed  Balfour  to  the  council,  where  they  found  Kettledrummle  adding 
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to  his  butty  a  few  words  of  practical  application.     When  these  were  expended,  Morton 

testified  his  willingness  to  ax mpany  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  \\a-  destined  to 

drive  the  regular  troops  from  Glasgow.  Bis  companions  in  command  were  named,  and 
the  whole  received  a  strengthening  exhortation  from  the  preachers  who  were  present. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  insurgent  army  broke  up  from  their  encampment, 
and  marched  towards  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  at  length  incidents  which  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  period.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Claverhouse  and  Lord  Ross,  Learning  the 
superior  force  which  was  directed  against  them,  intrenched,  or  rather  barricadoed 
themselves,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  town-house  and  old  jail  were  situated, 
with  the  determination  to  stand  the  assault  of  the  insurgents  rather  than  to  abandon  the 
capital  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  presbyterians  made  their  attack  in  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  penetrated  into  the  city  in  the  line'  of  the  College  and  Cathedral  t  Shurch,  while  the 
other  marched  up  the  ( iallowgate,  or  principal  access  from  the  south-east.  Both  divisions 
were  led  by  men  of  resolution,  and  behaved  withgreal  spirit.  Hut  the  advantages  of 
military  skill  and  situation  were  too  great  for  their  undisciplined  valour. 

Ross  ami  Claverhouse  had  carefully  disposed  parties  of  their  soldiers  in  houses,  at 
the  heads  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  entrances  of  closes,  as  they  are  called,  or  lane-, 
besides  those  who  were  entrenched  behind  breast-works  which  reached  acro-s  tin  streets." 
The  assailants  found  their  ranks  thinned  by  a  lire  from  invisible  opponent-,  which 
they  had  no  means  of  returning  with  effect.  It  was  in  vain  that  Morton  and  other 
lender-  exposed  their  persons  with  the  utmost  gallantly,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
their  antagonists  to  a  close  action;  their  followers  shrunk  from  them  in  every  di- 
rection. And  yet,  though  Henry  Morton  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  retire,  and 
exerted  himself  in  bringing  up  the  rear,  maintaining  order  in  the  retreat,  and 
checking  every  attempt  which  the  enemy  made  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  by  the  repulse,  he  had  still  the  mortification  to  hear  many  of  those  in  bis 
ranks  muttering  to  each  other,  "that  this  came  of  trusting  to  the  latitudinarian  boys; 
and  that,  had  honest  faithful  Burley  led  the  attack,  as  he  did  that  of  the  barricades  of 
Tillictudleni,  tic-  issue  would  have  been  as  different  as  might  be." 

It  was  with  burning  resentment  that  Morton  heard  these  reflections  thrown  out  by 
the  very  men  who  had  Boonest  exhibited  sign-  of  discouragement.  The  unjust  reproach, 
however,  had  the  effed  of  tiring  his  emulation,  and  making  him  sensible  that,  engaged 
BS  he  was  in  a  perilous  cause,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  be  should  conquer  or  die. 

"I  have  no  retreat."  he  said  to  himself.  "  All  shall  allow — even  Major  BeUenden — 
even  Edith — that  in  courage,  at  least,  the  rebel  Morton  was  not  inferior  to  his  father." 

The  condition  of  the  army  after  the  repulse  was  SO  undisciplined,  and  in  such  dis- 
organization, that  the  leaders  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off  some  miles  from  the  citv 
to  gain  time  for  reducing  them  once  more  into  such  order  a-  they  were  callable  of  adopting. 
Recruits,  in  the  meanwhile,  came  fast  iii,  more  moved  by  the  extreme  hardships  of  their 
own  condition,  and  encouraged  by  the  advantage  obtained  at  Loudon-hill,  than  deterred 
by  the  last  unfortunate  enterprise.  Many  of  these  attached  themselves  particularly  to 
Morton's  division.  He  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  see  that  his  unpopularity  among 
the  more  intolerant  part  of  the  (  ovenanters  increased  rapidly.  The  prudence  beyond  his 
year-,  which  he  exhibited  in  improving  the  discipline  and  arrangement  of  his  followers, 
they  termed  a  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  and  bis  avowed  tolerance  for  those  of  religious 
sentiments  and  observances  different  from  bis  own,  obtained  him,  most  unjustly,  the 
nickname  of  Gallio,  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things.  What  was  worse  than  these 
misconceptions,  the  mob  of  the  insurgents,  always  loudest  in  applause  of  those  who  push 
political  or  religious  opinions  to  extremity,  and  disgusted  with  such  as  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  to  the  yoke  of  discipline,  preferred  avowedly  the  more  zealous  leader-,  in 
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whose  ranks  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  supplied  the  want  of  good  order  and  military 
subjection,  to  the  restraints  which  Morton  endeavoured  to  bring  them  under.  In  short, 
while  bearing  the  principal  burden  of  command— (for  liis  colleagues  willingly  relinquished 
in  his  favour  everything  that  was  troublesome  and  obnoxious  in  the  office  of  general) 

— Morton  found  himself  without  that  authority  which  alone  could  render  his  regulations 
effectual.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  had,  during  the  course  of  a  few  days,  laboured  so 
hard  to  introduce  some  degree  of  discipline  into  the  army,  that  he  thought  he  might 
hazard  a  second  attack  upon  Glasgow  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Morton's  anxiety  to  measure  himself  with  Colonel  Grahame 
of  Clavcrhouse,  at  whose  hands  he  had  sustained  such  injury,  had  its  share  in  giving 
motive  to  his  uncommon  exertions.  But  Clavcrhouse  disappointed  his  hopes ;  for, 
satisfied  with  having  the  advantage  in  repulsing  the  first  attack  upon  Glasgow,  he 
determined  that  he  would  not,  with  the  handful  of  troops  under  his  command,  await  a 
second  assault  from  the  insurgents,  with  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  forces  than 
had  supported  their  first  enterprise.  He  therefore  evacuated  the  place,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  towards  Edinburgh.  The  insurgents  of  course  entered  Glasgow 
without  resistance,  and  without  Morton  having  the  opportunity,  which  he  so  deeply 
coveted,  of  again  encountering  Clavcrhouse  personally.  But,  although  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  his  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Covenant,  the  retreat  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  possession  of  Glasgow,  tended  greatly 
to  animate  the  insurgent  army,  and  to  increase  its  numbers.  The  necessity  of  appointing 
new  officers,  of  organizing  new  regiments  and  squadrons,  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  most  necessary  points  of  military  discipline,  were  labours,  which,  by 
universal  consent,  seemed  to  be  devolved  upon  Henry  Morton,  and  which  he  the  more 
readily  undertook,  because  his  father  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the.  theory  of  the 
military  art,  and  because  he  plainly  saw,  that,  unless  he  took  this  ungracious  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  labour,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  other  to  engage  in  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  the  insurgents  more 
than  the  most  sanguine  durst  have  expected.  The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  resistance  which  their  arbitrary  measures  had  provoked,  seemed  stupified 
with  terror,  and  incapable  of  taking  active  steps  to  subdue  the  resentment  which  these 
measures  had  excited.  There  were  but  very  few  troops  in  Scotland,  and  these  they  drew 
towards  Edinburgh,  as  if  to  form  an  army  for  protection  of  the  metropolis.  The  feudal 
array  of  the  crown-vassals  in  the  various  counties  was  ordered  to  take  the  field,  and 
render  to  the  king  the  military  service  due  for  their  fiefs.  But  the  summons  was  very 
slackly  obeyed.  The  quarrel  was  not  generally  popular  among  the  gentry ;  and  even 
those  who  were  not  unwilling  themselves  to  have  taken  arms,  were  deterred  by  the 
repugnance  of  their  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  to  their  engaging  in  such  a  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Scottish  Government  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence,  or  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  which  the  commencement  seemed  so  trifling,  excited 
at  the  English  court  doubts  at  once  of  their  capacity,  and  of  the  prudence  of  the  severities 
they  had  exerted  against  the  oppressed  presbyterians.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
nominate  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Scotland  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

*  These  feuds,  which  tore  to  pieces  the  little  array  of  insurgents,  turned  merely  on  the  point  whether  the  lung's  interest  or 
royal  authority  was  to  be  owned  or  not,  and  whether  the  party  in  anns  were  to  be  contented  with  a  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion,  or  insist  upon  the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  its  supreme  authority,  and  with  full  power  to  predominate  over 
all  other  forms  of  worship.  The  few  country  gentlemen  who  joined  the  insurrection,  with  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  clergy, 
thought  it  best  to  limit  their  demands  to  what  it  might  be  possible  to  attain.  But  the  party  who  urged  these  moderate  views 
were  termed  by  the  more  zealous  bigots,  the  Erastian  party, — men,  namely,  who  were  willing  to  place  the  church  under  the 
influence  of  the  civil  government,  and  therefore  they  accounted  them,  "  a  snare  upon  Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor." 
See  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  in  the  Scottish  Worthies,  and  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  passim. 


i>i.i>   mi'ki  urn. 
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who  had  by  marriage  a  great  inti  rest,  large  estate,  and  a  numerous  Following,  as  it  was 
called,  in  th"  southern  parts  oftha<  kingdom.  The  military  skill  which  he  had  displayed 
mi  different  occasions  abroad,  w;i~  supposed  more  than  adequate  to  subdue  the  insurgents 
in  the  field;  >\  1 1 i I. •  it  was  expected  that  his  mild  temper,  and  the  favourable  disposition 
which  he  showed  to  presbyterians   in  general,  might  soften   men's  minds,  and  tend  to 

reconcile  them  t>>  the  government.    The  Duke  was  therefore  invested  with  a  i imie  ion 

containing  high  powers  for  settling  the  distracted  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  dispatch  >1  from 
London  with  strong  succours,  t"  take  the  principal  military  command  in  that  country. 


'■  ■  Ci  UTiFicATK,  referred  to  in  the  I 

•  -./Me  Scott  Parliament,  vol.  viii.  pp.  51 


These  are  to  certify,  that  in    the  time  1  had  command  of  Mi*  M;ij.-ty'>  Forces  in  Scot- 
11s  thai  were  then  in  armes,  1  did  direct  and  authorise  the  Lord 

othe  It         .  and  tea  Lve  te  from,  in  order  to] 

their  armes  and  mhmitting  to  Hit-  BUng/a  mercy.     In  wittness  whereof  I  have  sett  my  hand 
le  att  London,  this  10th  da)  of  June,  II 


" 


■ 


/UJJW 


I  am  bound  to  Bothwell-liill, 

Where  I  maun  either  do  or  die. 

Old  Ballad 

^enca^pment  in  the  park  belonging  to  ***£*£££  -ere  ""■*» 

^^^•H4cc.ntl-al  situation  for  receiving  then-  recruits,  and  where  u    > 
from  any  sudden  attack,  by  having  the  Clyde,  a  deep  and  rapxd  river,  m  ft, 
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position,  which  is  only  passable  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge  near  the  castle  and  village 
of  BothwelL 

Morton  remained  here  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  Glasgow,  actively 
engaged  in  his  military  duties.  !!<■  had  received  more  than  our  communication  from 
Burley,  but  they  only  stated,  in  general,  thai  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  continued  to  hold 
out.  Impatient  of  suspense  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  he  at  length  intimated 
to  his  colleagues  in  command  his  desire,  or  rather  his  intention, — for  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  assume  a  licence  which  was  taken  by  every  one  else  in  this  disorderly 
army, — to  go  to  Milnwood  for  a  day  or  two,  to  arrange  some  private-  allairs  of  conse- 
quence. The  proposal  was  by  no  nioan,-  approved  of;  for  the  military  council  of  the 
insurgents  were  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  services,  to  fear  to  lose  them,  and 
fell  somewhat  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  supply  his  place.  They  could  not, 
however,  pretend  to  dictate  to  him  laws  more  rigid  than  tiny  submitted  to  themselves, 
and  he  was  suffered  to  depart  on  his  journey  without  any  direct  objection  being  stated. 
The  l;.  verend  Mr.  Ponndtext  took  the  same  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  own  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milnwood,  and  favoured  Morton  with  his  company  on  the 
journey.  As  the  country  was  chiefly  friendly  to  their  cause,  and  in  possession  of  their 
detached  parties,  excepting  here  and  there  the  stronghold  of  some  old  eavaliering  Baron, 
they  travelled  without  any  other  attendant  than  the  faithful  Cuddie. 

It  was  near  Bunset  when  they  reached  Milnwood,  where  Ponndtext  bid  adieu  to  his 
Companions,  and  travelled  forward  alone  to  his  own  manse,  which  was  situated  half  a 
mil.'-  march  beyond  Tillietudlem.  When  Morton  was  left  alone  to  his  own  reflections, 
with  what  a  complication  of  feelings  did  he  review  the  woods,  banks,  and  Gelds,  that  had 
been  familiar  to  him  !  His  character,  as  well  as  his  habits,  thoughts,  and  occupations, 
had  been  entirely  changed  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  twenty 
daj  -  seemed  to  have  done  upon  him  the  work  of  as  many  years.  A  mild,  romantic,  gentle- 
tempered  youth,  bred  up  in  dependence,  and  stooping  patiently  to  the  control  of  a  sordid 
and  tyrannical  relation,  had  suddenly,  by  the  rod  of  oppression  and  the  spur  of  injured 
feeling,  been  compelled  to  stand  forth  a  leader  of  armed  men.  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
affairs  of  a  public  nature,  had  friends  to  animate  and  enemies  to  contend  with,  ami  felt  his 
individual  fate  bound  up  in  that  of  a  national  insurrection  and  revolution.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  at  once  experienced  a  transition  from  the  romantic  dreams  of  youth,  to  the 
labours  and  care-  of  acti\  e  manhood.  All  that  had  formerly  interested  him  was  obliterated 
from  hi-  memory,  excepting  only  hia  attachment  to  Edith  ;  and  even  his  love  seemed  to 

have  assumed  a  character  more  manly  and  disinterested,  as  it  hail  b me  mingled  and 

contrasted  with  other  duties  ami  feelings.  A-  be  revolved  the  particulars  of  this  sudden 
change,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
present  career,  the  thrill  of  natural  anxiety  w  hieh  passed  along  hi.-  mind  was  immediately 
banished  by  a  glow  of  generous  and  high-spirited  confidence. 

"  I  .-hall  fall  young,"  he  said,  '■if  fall  I  must,  my  motives  misconstrued,  and  my  actions 

Condemned,  by  tlio.se  whose  approbation  i-  deare-t  to lint  the  -word  of  liberty  and 

patriotism  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  neither  fall  meanly  nor  unavenged.  They  may 
expose  my  body,  and  gibbet  my  limbs  ; — but  other  days  will  come,  when  the  sentence  of 
infamy  will  recoil  against  those  who  may  pronounce  it  ;  and  that  Heaven  whose  name  is 
so  often  profaned  during  this  unnatural  war,  will  bear  witness  to  the  parity  of  the  motives 
by  which  I  have  been  guided." 

Upon  approaching  Milnwood,  Henry's  knock  upon  the  gate  no  longer  intimated  the 
Conscious  timidity  of  a  -tripling   who   has   been   out   of  bounds,  but   the   confidence    of  a 

man  in  full  | ession  of  his  own  rights,  and  master  of  his  own  actions,— hold,  free,  and 

decided.     '1'he  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr-.  Alison  Wilson, 

who  started  back  when  -he  saw  the  Steel  cap  and  nodding  plume  of  the  martial  vi.-itor. — 
••  Where  is  my  uncle,  Alison,"  said  Morton,  smiling  at  her  alarm. 
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"Lordsake,  Mr.  Harry!  is  this  you  ?"  returned  the  old  lady.  "In  troth  ye  garr'd  my 
heart  loup  to  my  very  mouth— But  it  canna  be  your  ainsell,  for  ye  look  taller  and  mair 
manly-like  than  ye  used  to  do." 

"  It  is,  however,  my  own  self,"  said  Henry,  sighing  and  smiling  at  tlie'same  time.  "  I 
belies  e  tliis  dress  may  make  me  look  taller,  and  these  times,  Ailie,  make  men  out  of  boys." 

"  Sad  times  indeed  !"  echoed  the  old  woman  ; — "and  O  that  you  suld  be  endangered 
wi'  them  !  But  wha  can  help  it? — ye  were  ill  enough  guided,  and,  as  I  tell  your  uncle,  if 
you  tread  on  a  worm  it  will  turn." 

"  You  were  always  my  advocate,  Ailie,"  said  lie,  and  the  housekeeper  no  longer  resented 
the  familiar  epithet,  "  and  would  let  no  one  blame  me  but  yourself,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
— Where  is  my  uncle  ?" 

"In  Edinburgh,"  replied  Alison;  — "the  honest  man  thought  it  was  best  to  gang  and 
sit  by  the  chimley  when  the  reek  rase.  A  vex'd  man  he  's  been,  and  a  feared — But  ye 
ken  the  Laird  as  weel  as  I  do." 

"  I  hope  he  has  suffered  nothing  in  health  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  Naething  to  speak  of,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  "  nor  in  glides  neither.  We  fended 
as  weel  as  we  could  ;  and,  though  the  troopers  of  Tillietudlem  took  the  red  cow  and  auld 
Hackie  (ye'll  mind  them  weel),  yet  they  sauld  us  a  gude  bargain  o'  four  they  were  driving 
to  the  Castle." 

"  Sold  you  a  bargain?"  said  Morton,  "  how  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ou,  they  cam  out  to  gather  marts  for  the  garrison,"  answered  the  housekeeper  ;  "  but 
they  just  fell  to  their  auld  trade,  and  rade  through  the  country  couping  and  selling  a' 
that  they  gat,  like  sae  mony  west-country  drovers.  My  eertie,  Major  Bellenden  was 
laird  o'  the  least  share  o'  what  they  lifted,  though  it  was  taen  in  his  name." 

"  Then,"  said  Morton  hastily,  "  the  garrison  must  be  straitened  for  provisions  ?" 

"  Stressed  eneugh,"   replied  Ailie,  "  there's  little  doubt  o'  that." 

A  light  instantly  glanced  on  Morton's  mind. 

"Burley  must  have  deceived  me — craft  as  well  as  cruelty  is  permitted  by  his  creed." 
Such  was  his  inward  thought:  he  said  aloud,  "I  cannot  stay,  Mrs.  Wilson — I  must  go 
forward  directly." 

"But,  oh  !  bide  to  eat  a  mouthfu',"  entreated  the  affectionate  housekeeper,  "and  I'll 
mak  it  ready  for  you  as  I  used  to  do  afore  thae  sad  days." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  answered  Morton.—  "  Cuddie,  get  our  horses  ready." 

"  They're  just  eating  their  corn,"  answered  the  attendant. 

"  Cuddie  !"  exclaimed  Ailie  ;  "what  garr'd  ye  bring  that ill-faur'd,  unlucky  loon  alang 
wi'  ye  ? — It  was  him  and  his  randie  mother  began  a'  the  mischief  in  this  house." 

"Tut,  tut,"  replied  Cuddie,  "ye  should  forget  and  forgie,  mistress.  Mither's  in 
Glasgow  wi'  her  tittie,  and  sail  plague  ye  nae  mair;  and  I'm  the  Captain's  wallie  now, 
and  I  keep  him  tighter  in  thack  and  rape  than  ever  ye  did; — saw  ye  him  ever  sae  weel 
put  on  as  he  is  now  ?" 

"  In  troth  and  that's  true,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  looking  with  great  complacency  at 
her  young  master,  whose  mien  she  thought  much  improved  by  his  dress.  "  I'm  sure  ye 
ne'er  had  a  laced  cravat  like  that  when  ye  were  at  Milnwood ; — that's  nane  o'  my  sewing." 

"Na,  na,  mistress,"  replied  Cuddie,  "that's  a  cast  o'  my  hand — that's  ane  o'  Lord 
E\  andale's  braws." 

"  Lord  Evandale  !  "  answered  the  old  lady  ;  "  that's  him  that  the  whigs  are  gaun  to 
hang  the  morn,  as  I  hear  say." 

"  The  whigs  about  to  hang  Lord  Evandale  ?"  said  Morton,  in  the  greatest  surprise. 

"Ay,  troth  are  they,"  said  the  housekeeper. — "Yesterday  night  he  made  a  sally,  as 
they  ea't — (my  mother's  name  was  Sally — I  wonder  they  gie  Christian  folk's  names  to  sic 
unchristian  doings) — but  he  made  an  outbreak  to  get  provisions,  and  his  men  were  driven 
back  and  he  was  taen,  an'  the  whig  Captain  Balfour  garr'd  set  up  a  gallows,  and  swore 
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(or  said  upon  bis  conscience,  for  they  winna  swear),  that  if  the  garrison  was  not  gi'enower 
the  morn  by  daybreak,  he  would  hing  up  the  young  lord,  poor  thing,  as  high  as  Baman. 
— These  are  sair  times ! — but  folk  canna  help  them — ae  do  ye  Bit  doun  and  tak  bread 
ind  cheese  until  better  meat's  made  ready.     Fe  suldna  bae  ken'd  a  word  about  it,  an  I 

had  thought  it  was  to  spoil  your  dinner,  ldnny." 

••  Fed  or  unfed,"  exclaimed  Morton,  '-saddle  the  horses  instantly,  Cuddle.     We  must 

not  rest   until  we  get  before  tbe  Castle." 

And,  resisting  all  Ailie's  entreaties,  (hey  instantly  resumed  their  journey. 

.Mdi-ton  tailed  not  to  halt  at  the  dwelling  of   Poundtext,  and  sum n  him  to  attend  him 

to  the  camp.  That  honest  divine  had  just  resumed  for  an  instant  his  pacific  habits,  and 
was  perusing  an  ancient  theological  treatise,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  small  jug  of 
ale  beside  him.  to  assist  his  digestion  of  the  argument  It  was  with  bitter  ill-will  that 
he  relinquished  these  comforts  (which  he  called  his  studies)  in  order  to  recommence  a 
hard  ride  upon  a  high-trotting  horse.  However,  when  he  knew  the  matter  ill  hand,  he 
gave  up,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  prospect  of  -pending  a  quiet  evening  in  his  own  little 
parlour  ;  for  he  entirely  agreed  with  .Morion,  that  whatever  interest  Burley  might  have 
in  rendering  the  breach  between  tin-  presbyterians  and  the-  Government  irreconcilable, 

by  putting  the  young  nobleman  to  death,  it  was  by  no  means  that  of  the  moderate  party 
to  permit  such  an  aet  of  atrocity.  And  ii  is  1  nit  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Poundtext  to  add. 
that,  like  most  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  was  decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  acts  of  iinne- 
.  violence  :  besides  that  his  own  present  feelings  induced  him  to  listen  with  much 
complacence  to  the  probability  held  out  by  Morton,  of  Lord  Evandale's  becoming  a 
mediator  lor  the  establishment  of  peace  upon  fair  and  moderate  terms.  With  this 
similarity  of  views,  they  hastened  their  journey,  and  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
at  a  small  hamlet  adjacent  to  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  where  Burley  hud  established 
his  head-quarters. 

They  were  challenged  by  the  sentinel  who  made  his  melancholy  walk  at   the   entrance 
of  the    hamlet,    and   admitted    upon   declaring    their  names   and   authority   in   the  army. 
Anothei   soldier  kept  watch  before   a   house,  which    they  conjectured  to   be   the  place  of 
Lord  Evandale's  confinement,  lor  a  gibbet,  of  such  great  height  a-  to  be  visible  from  tin? 
battlements  of  the  Castle,  was  erected  before  it,  in  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Wilson's   report.*      Morion  instantly  demanded  to  speak   with   Burley,   and  was 
directed  to  hi-  quarters.     They  found  him  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  his  arms  lying 
beside  him,  a-  if  ready  for  any  sudden  alarm.      He  started  upon  the-  entrance  of  his  col- 
lies in  office. 
••  \\  hat  ha-  In,  night  ye  hither?"  -aid  Hurley,  hastily.  "  Is  there  bad  news  from  the  army?" 
••  No,"  replied   Morton  ;   "but  we  understand  that  there  are  measures  adopted   here   in 

which  the  safety  of  the  army  i-  deeply  concerned — Lord  Evandale  is  your  prisoner?" 
■  Lord."  replied  Burley,  "hath  delivered  him  into  our  hands." 

'•  And  you  will  avail  yourself  of  that  advantage  granted  you  by  Heaven,  to  dishonour 
our  cause  in  the  t-yi-<  of  all  the  world,  by  putting  a  prisoner  to  an  ig linious  death  ?" 

"  If  th'    bouse  of  Tillietudlem  he  not  surrendered  I  iv  daybreak,"  replied  Burley,  "God 
do  -o  to  me  and  more  also,  if  In-  shall  not  die  that  death  to  which  hi-  leader   and    patron, 

John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  hath  put  so  many  of  God's  -aim.-." 

"We  are  in  arms,"  replied  Morton,  "to  put  down  such  cruelties,  and  not  to  imitate 

them,  far  less  to  avenge  upon  the  innocent  the  acts  of  the  guilty.  By  what  law  call  you 
justify  the  atrocity  you  would  commit  ?" 

"  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  it."  replied  Burley,  "  thy  companion  is  well  aware  of  the  law 

which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  BWOrd  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." 

i  n  m  without  learning  mercy.    We  are  informed  by  Captain  Crichton, 
■'  "I'  In  their  camp  .  many  hooka  upon  it,  with  a  i  oil  -i  m  ■■■  ropi 

it.  for  ilu-  elocution  of  such  royalitta  as  they  might  nuku  pruwhera.     Guild, in  his  Bellum  BolhueUianum,  deacribi 
inn,  !,iiii-  particularly. 
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"But  we,"  answered  the  divine,  "live  under  a  better  dispensation,  which  instructeth 

us  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us." 
"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Burlcy,  "  that  thou  wilt  join  thy  grey  hairs  to  his  green  youth, 
to  controvert  me  in  this  matter  'i  " 

'■  We  are,"  rejoined  Poundtext,  "  two  of  those  to  whom,  jointly  with  thyself,  authority 
is  delegated  over  this  host,  and  we  will  not  pernu\thee  to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's 
head.  It  may  please  God  to  make  him  a  means  of  healing  these  unhappy  breaches  in 
our  Israel." 

"I  judged  it  would  come  to  this,"  answered  Burley,  "when  such  as  thou  wert  called 
into  the  council  of  the  elders." 

"  Such  as  I  ?"  answered  Poundtext — "And  who  am  I,  that  you  should  name  me  with 
such  scorn  ? — Have  I  not  kept  the  flock  of  this  sheep-fold  from  the  wolves  for  thirty 
years  ?  Ay,  even  while  thou,  John  Balfour,  wert  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  uncircumeision, 
a  Philistine  of  hardened  brow  and  bloody  hand — AVho  am  I,  say'st  thou?" 

"  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art,  since  thou  wouldst  so  fain  know,"  said  Burley.  "Thou 
art  one  of  those  who  would  reap  where  thou  hast  not  sowed,  and  divide  the  spoil  while 
others  fight  the  battle  ;  thou  art  one  of  those  that  follow  the  gospel  for  the  loaves  and 
for  the  fishes — that  love  their  own  manse  better  than  the  Church  of  God,  and  that  would 
rather  draw  their  stipends  under  prelatists  or  heathens,  than  be  a  partaker  with  those 
noble  spirits  who  have  cast  all  behind  them  for  the  sake  of   the  Covenant." 

"  And  I  will  tell  thee,  John  Balfour,"  returned  Poundtext,  deservedly  incensed — 
"  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  Thou  art  one  of  those,  for  whose  bloody  and  merciless  dis- 
position a  reproach  is  flung  upon  the  whole  church  of  this  suffering  kingdom,  and  for 
whose  violence  and  blood-guiltiness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  fair  attempt  to  recover  our 
civil  and  religious  rights  will  never  be  honoured  by  Providence  with  the  desired 
success." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  "  cease  this  irritating  and  unavailing  recrimination  ;  and 
do  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  inform  us,  whether  it  is  your  purpose  to  oppose  the  liberation  of 
Lord  Evandale,  which  appeal's  to  us  a  profitable  measure  in  the  present  position  of  our 
affairs  ?" 

"  You  are  here,"  answered  Burley,  "  as  two  voices  against  one  ;  but  you  will  not 
refuse  to  tarry  until  the  united  council  shall  decide  upon  this  matter!" 

"This,"  said  Morton,  "we  would  not  decline,  if  we  could  trust  the  hands  in  whom  we 
are  to  leave  the  prisoner.  But  you  know  well,"  he  added,  looking  sternly  at  Burley, 
"  that  you  have  already  deceived  me  in  this  matter." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Burley,  disdainfully, — "  thou  art  an  idle  inconsiderate  boy,  who,  for 
the  black  eye-brows  of  a  silly  girl,  would  barter  thy  own  faith  and  honour,  and  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  thy  country." 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "  this  language  requires 
satisfaction." 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  stripling,  when  and  where  thou  darest,"  said  Burley  ; — 
"  I  plight  thee  my  good  word  on  it." 

Poundtext,  in  his  turn,  interfered  to  remind  them  of  the  madness  of  quarrelling,  and 
effected  with  difficulty  a  sort  of  sullen  reconciliation. 

"  Concerning  the  prisoner,"  said  Burley,  "  deal  with  him  as  ye  think  fit.  I  wash  my 
hands  free  from  all  consequences.  He  is  my  prisoner,  made  by  my  sword  and  spear, 
while  you,  Mr.  Morton,  were  playing  the  adjutant  at  drills  and  parades,  and  you,  Mr. 
Poundtext,  were  warping  the  Scriptures  into  Erastianism.  Take  him  unto  you,  never- 
theless, and  dispose  of  him  as  ye  think  meet. — Dingwall,"  he  continued,  calling  a  sort  of 
aid-de-camp,  who  slept  in  the  next  apartment,  "  let  the  guard  posted  on  the  malignant 
Evandale  give  up  their  post  to  those  whom  Captain  Morton  shall  appoint  to  relieve 
them. — The   prisoner,"  he  said,  again  addressing  Poundtext  and  Morton,  "  is  now  at 
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your  disposal,  gentlemen.  Hut  remember,  thai  for  all  these  things  there  « ill  one  day  come 
a  term  of  heavy  accounting." 

So  Baying,  he  turned  abruptly  into  an  inner  apartment,  without  bidding  them  good- 
evening. —  Hi-  two  visitors,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  agreed  it  would  be  prudent 
to  ensure  the  prisoner's  personal  safety,  by  placing  over  him  an  additional  guard,  chosen 
from  their  own  parishioners.  A  band  of  them  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the  hamlet 
having  been  attached,  for  the  time,  to  Burley's  command,  in  order  that  the  men  might  !»■ 
gratified  by  remaining  as  long  as  possible  near  to  their  own  homes.  They  were,  in  general, 
smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  were  usually  called  by  their  companions,  the  Marksmen 

of    Milnu 1.     By  Morton'-  desire,  four  of  these  lads  readily  undertook  the  ta-k  of 

sentinels,  and  he  left  with  them  Headrigg,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  with 
instructions  to  call  him,  it'  anything  remarkable  happened. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Morton  and  his  colleague  took  possession,  for  the  night, 
of  Buch  quarters  as  the  over-crowded  and  miserable  hamlet  could  afford  them.  They  did 
not,  however,  separate  for  repose  till  they  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  of  the  grievances 
of  the  moderate  presbyterians,  which  was  summed  up  with  a  request  of  free  toleration 
for  their  religion  in  future,  and  that  they  should  he  permitted  to  attend  go.-pol  ordinances 
as  dispt  used  by  their  own  clergymen,  without  oppression  or  molestation.  Their  petition 
proceeded  to  require  that  a  Tree  parliament  should  be  called  for  settling  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state,  and  for  redressing  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  subject ;  and  that  all  those 
who  eiih,  i-  now  were,  or  had  been,  in  arms,  for  obtaining  these  ends,  should  be  indem- 
nified. Morton  could  not  hut  strongly  hope  that  these  terms,  which  comprehended  all 
that  was  wanted,  or  wished  for,  by  the  moderate  party  among  the  insurgents,  might, 
when  thus  cleared  of  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  find  advocates,  even  among  the  royalists, 
a-  claiming  only  the  ordinary  rights  of  Scottish  freemen. 

lie  had  the  more  confidence  of  a  favourable  reception,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to 
whom  Charles  had  entrusted  the  charge  of  subduing  this  rebellion,  was  a  man  of  gentle, 
moderate  and  accessible  disposition,  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  presbyterians,  and 

invested  by  the  king  with  full  powers  to  take  measures  for  quieting  the  disturbances  in 
Scotland.  It  seemed  to  Morton,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  influencing  him  in  their 
favour  was  to  find  a  tit  and  sufficiently  respectable  channel  of  communication,  and  such 
-■  ■  iicd  to  be  opened  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Bvandale.     lie  resolved,  therefore,  to 

\i-it  the  prisoner  early  in  the-  morning,  in  order  to  sound  his  dispositions  to  undertake 
the  task  of  mediator  ;  but  an  accident  happened  which  led  him  to  anticipate  his  purpose. 
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Gie  ower  your  house,  lady,  he  said, — 
Gie  ower  your  house  to  me. 

Edom  of  Gordon. 
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^ja  ORTON  hail  finished  the  revisal  and  the  making  out  of  a  fair  copy  of 
^  the  paper  on  which  he  and  Poundtext  had  agreed  to  rest  as  a  full  state- 
ly ment  of  the  grievances  of  their  party,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the. 
S  greater  part  of  the  insurgents  would  be  contented  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  and  he  was  about  to  betake  himself  to  repose,  when  there  was  a 
us.*ri^.\s^LS*<^i  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

"  Enter,"  said  Morton  ;  and  the  round  bullet-head  of  Cuddie  Headrigg  was  thrust 
into  the  room.  "  Come  in,"  said  Morton,  "  and  tell  me  what  you  want.  Is  there  any 
alarm  ?" 

"  Na,  stir ;  but  I  hae  brought  ane  to  speak  wi'  you." 
"  Who  is  that,  Cuddie?"  inquired  Morton. 

"  Ane  o'  your  auld  acquaintance,"  said  Cuddie  ;  and,  opening  the  door  more  fully,  lie 
half  led,  half  dragged  in  a  woman,  whose  fare  was  muffled  in  her  plaid — "  Come,  come, 
ye  needna  be  sae  bashfu'  before  auld  acquaintance,  Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  pulling  down 
the  veil,  and  discovering  to  his  master  the  well-remembered  countenance  of  Jenny 
Dennison.  "  Tell  his  honour,  now — there's  a  braw  lass — tell  him  what  ye  were  wanting 
to  say  to  Lord  Evandale,  mistress." 

"  What  was  I  wanting  to  say,"  answered  Jenny,  "  to  his  honour  himsell  the  other 
morning,  when  I  visited  him  in  captivity,  ye  muckle  hash  ! — D'ye  think  that  folk  dinna 
want  tn  see  their  friends  in  adversity,  ye  dour  crowdy-eater  ?" 
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This  reply  was  made  with  Jenny's  usual  volubility :  but  her  voice  quivered,  her  cheek 
was  thin  and  pule,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  her  hand  trembled,  her  manner  was 
fluttered,  and  her  whole  presence  bore  marks  of  recent  suffering  and  privation,  as  well 
as  nervous  and  hysterical  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matte]-.  Jenny?"  said  Morton,  kindly.  "Yon  know  how  much  I  owe 
yon   in   many  respects,  and  can   hardly  make  a   request   that   I  will  not   grant,  il'  in   my 

]>o\\  IT." 

••  Many  thanks,  Milnwood,"  said  the  weeping  damsel;  "but  yc  were  aye  a  kind 
gentleman,  though  folk  say  ye  hae  become  sair  changed  now." 

•■  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?"  answered  .Morton. 

"  A'body  say-."  replied  Jenny,  "  that  yon  and  the  whigs  hae  made  a  vow  to  ding 
Bang  Charles  aff  the  throne,  ami  that  neither  he.  nor  his  posteriors  from  generation  to 
generation,  -hall  sit  upon  it  ony  inair;  and  John  Gudyill  threeps  ye're  to  gie  a'  the 
church-organs  to  the  pipers,  and  burn  the  Hook  o'  Common-prayer  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  in  revenge  of  the  Covenant  that  was  burnt  when  the  King  cam 
bame." 

■■  Mv  friends  at  Tillietudlem  judge  too  hastily  and  too  ill  of  me,"  answered  Morton. 
"I  wish  to  have  free  exercise  of  my  own  religion,  without  insulting  any  other;  and  as  to 
your  family,  I  only  desire  an  opportunity  to  show  them  I  have  the  same  friendship  and 
kindness  as  e\ er." 

••  llhs-  your  kind   heart   for  saying  sae!"  -aid  Jenny,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears ;- 
"and   tiny  never  needed  kindness  or   friendship  niair,  for  they  are  famished  for  lack 

0'    food." 

"  Good  God  !"  replied  Morton — "I  have  heard  of  scarcity,  but  not  of  famine!  Is  it 
possible?      Have  the  ladies  and  the  Major" 

"  They  hae-  suffered  like  the.  lave  o'  us,"  replied  Jenny;  for  they  shared  every  bit  and 
sup  wi'  the  whole  folk  in  the  Castle — I'm  sure  my  poor  een  see  fifty  colours  wi'  faintness, 
and  my  head's  3ae  dizzy  wi'  the  mirligoes  that  I  eanna  stand  my  lane." 

The  thinness  of  the  poor  girl's  cheek,  and  the  sharpness  of  her  features,  bore  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  -he  said.      .Morton  wa-  greatly  -hocked. 

'•  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  for  Cod's  sake  !"  forcing  her  into  the  only  chair  the  apartment 

afforded,  while   he  himself  strode   np   and   down  the  room  in   horror  and   impatience. 

••  I  knew  not  of  this,"  he  exclaimed  in  broken  ejaculations, — "I  could  not  know  of  it. — 

Cold-blooded,    iron-hearted    fanatic — deceitful    villain! — Cuddie,    fetch    refreshments — 

-wine,  if  possible — whatever  yon  can  find." 

"  Whisky  i-  gude  eneugh  for  her,"  mattered  Cuddie ;  " ane  wadna  hae  thought  that 
gnde  meal  was  sae  -cant  amang  them,  when  the  quean  threw  sac  muckle  gude  kail-brose 

scalding  het  about  my  lug-." 

Faint  and  miserable  as  Jenny  seemed  to  be,  she  could  not  hear  the  allusion  to  her  exploit 
during    the    -torm    of   the    Castle,  without    bursting   into    a   laugh    which   weakness   S00U 

converted  into  a  hysterica]  giggle.     Confounded  at   her  state,  and  reflecting  with  horror 

on   tie    distress  which    must    haw  been    ill  tin-  Ca-tle.   Morton   repented   his  commands  to 

Headrigg  in  a  peremptory  manner ;  and  when  he  had  departed,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
his  visitor. 

••  You   coine,   I   suppose,  by  the  orders  of  your  mistress,  to  visit  Lord  Evandalc ? — 

'I'cll  what  -lie  do-ires;   her  orders  -hall  be  my  law." 

Jenny  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your  honour  is  sae  auld  a  friend, 
I  must  needs  trust  to  you,  and  till  the  truth." 

■  Beaasured,  Jenny,"  said  Morton,  observing  that  .-hit  hesitated,  "that  you  will  best 
serve  your  mistress  by  dealing  Bincerely  with  me." 

"  Wed.  then,  ye  maun  ken  we're'  starving,  as  I  said  before,  and  have  been  niair  days 
than  ane;  and  the  Major  has  BWOTn  that  he  expect-   relief  daily,  and  that  he  will  not  gic 
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ower  the  house  to  the  enemy  till  we  have  eaten  dp  his  auld  hoot-, — and  they  are  unco 
thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  wed  mind,  forby  being  tench  in  the  upper-leather.  The 
dragoons,  again,  they  think  they  will  be  forced  to  gie  up  at  last,  and  they  eanna  hide 
hunger  weel,  after  the  life  they  led  at  free  quarters  for  this  while  bypast ;  and  since 
Lord  Evandale's  taen,  there's  nae  guiding  them;  and  Inglis  says  he'll  gie  up  the  garrison 
to  the  whigs,  and  the  Major  and  the  leddies  into  the  bargain,  if  they  will  but  let  the 
troopers  gang  free  themsells." 

"  Scoundrels  !"  said  Morton  ;  "  why  do  they  not  make  terms  for  all  in  the  Castle?" 

"  They  are  fear'd  for  denial  o'  quarter  to  themsells,  having  dune  sae  muekle  mischief 
through  the  country  ;  ami  Burley  has  hanged  ane  or  twa  o'  them  already — sae  they  want 
to  draw  their  ain  necks  out  o'  the  collar  at  hazard  o'  honest  folk's." 

"  And  you  were  sent,"  continued  Morton,  "to  carry  to  Lord  Evandale  the  unpleasant 
news  of  the  men's  mutiny  ?" 

"  Just  e'en  sae,"  said  Jenny ;  "  Tarn  Halliday  took  the  rue,  and  tauld  me  a'  about  it, 
and  gat  me  out  o'  the  Castle  to  tell  Lord  Evandale,  if  possibly  I  could  win  at  him." 

"  But  how  can  he  help  you  ?"  said  Morton  ;  "  he  is  a  prisoner."' 

"  Well-a-day,  ay,"  answered  the  afflicted  damsel;  "but  maybe  he  could  mak  fair 
terms  for  us — or,  maybe,  he  could  gie  us  some  good  advice — or,  maybe,  he  might  send 
his  orders  to  the  dragoons  to  be  civil — or" 

"  Or,  maybe,"  said  Morton,  "  you  were  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  set  him  at  liberty  ?  " 

"  If  it  were  sae,"  answered  Jenny,  with  spirit,  "it  wadna  be  the  first  time  I  hae  done 
my  best  to  serve  a  friend  in  captivity." 

"  True,  Jenny,"  replied  Morton — "  I  were  most  ungrateful  to  forget  it.  But  here 
comes  Cuddie  with  refreshments.  I  will  go  and  do  your  errand  to  Lord  Evandale,  while 
you  take  some  food  and  wine." 

"  It  willna  be  amiss  ye  should  ken,"  said  Cuddie  to  his  master,  "  that  this  Jenny — 
this  Mrs.  Dennison,  was  trying  to  cuittle  favour  wi'  Tarn  Rand,  the  miller's  man,  to  win 
into  Lord  Evandale's  room  without  onybody  kennin.'  She  wasna  thinking,  the  gipsy, 
that  I  was  at  her  elbow." 

"  And  an  unco  fright  ye  gae  me  when  ye  cam  ahint  and  took  a  grip  o'  me,"  said  Jenny, 
giving  him  a  sly  twitch  with  her  finger  and  her  thumb — "  if  ye  hadna  been  an  auld 
acquaintance,  ye  daft  gomeril" 

Cuddie,  somewhat  relenting,  grinned  a  smile  on  his  artful  mistress,  while  Morton 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  went  straight  to  the 
place  of  the  young  nobleman's  confinement.  He  asked  the  sentinels  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary had  occurred — "  Nothing  worth  notice,"  they  said,  "  excepting  the  lass  that 
Cuddie  took  up,  and  two  couriers  that  Captain  Balfour  had  dispatched,  one  to  the 
Reverend  Ephraim  Macbriar,  another  to  Kettledrummle,"  both  of  whom  were  beating 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  in  ditferent  towns  between  the  position  of  Burley  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  main  army  near  Hamilton. 

"  The  purpose,  I  presume,"  said  Morton,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference,  "  was  to 
call  them  hither." 

"  So  I  understand,"  answered  the  sentinel,  who  had  spoke  with  the  messengers. 

"  He  is  summoning  a  triumphant  majority  of  the  council,"  thought  Morton  to 
himself,  "  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  whatever  action  of  atrocity  he  may  determine 
upon,  and  thwarting  opposition  by  authority.  I  must  be  speedy,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
opportunity." 

"When  he  entered  the  place  of  Lord  Evandale's  confinement,  he  found  him  armed,  and 
reclining  on  a  flock  bed  in  the  wretched  garret  of  a  miserable  cottage.  He  was  either 
in  a  slumber,  or  in  a  deep  meditation,  when  Morton  entered,  and  turned  on  him,  when 
aroused,  a  countenance  so  much  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  and  scarcity  of 
food,  that  no  one  could  have  recognised  in  it  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  behaved  with 
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so  much  spirit  at  the  Bkirmisli  of  Loudon-hill.  He  displayed  some  surprise  at  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Morton. 

■•  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,  my  lord,"  said  that  youthful  leader. 

••  I  have  heard  you  are  an  admirer  of  poetry,"  answered  the  prisoner:  "in  that  case, 
Mr.  Morton,  you  may  remember  these  lines, — 

Stone  walla  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Or  iron  bars  a  cage; 
A   Ttoe  and  quiet  mind  can  take 

fbi  a  luTiiutage. 

lint,  were  my  imprisonment  less  endurable,  I  am  given  t"  expect  to-morrow  a  total 
enfranchisement." 

••  By  death  ? "  said  Morton. 

••  Surely,"  answered  Lord  Evandale;  "I  have  no  other  prospect.  Your  comrade 
Hurley,  has  already  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  men  whose  meanness  of  rank  and 
obscurity  of  extraction  might  have  saved  them.  I  cannof  boast  such  a  shield  from  his 
vengeance,  ami  I  expect  to  meel  it-  extremity." 

••  But  Major  Bellenden,"  said  Morton,  "may  surrender,  in  order  to  preserve  your  lit'-." 

•■  Never,  while  then'  is  one  man  to  defend  tin'  battlement,  ami  that  man  has  < Tust 

to  eat  I  know  his  gallant  resolution,  and  grieved  should  I  lie  if  he  changed  it  for 
my  -ake." 

Morton  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  mutiny  among  the  dragoons,  and  their 
resolution  to  surrender  the  Castle,  and  put  the  ladies  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  Major, 
into  the  hand-  of  1 1 1  -  -  enemy.  Lord  K\  amlale  seemed  at  first  surprised,  ami  something 
incredulous,  hut  immediately  afterwards  deeply  affected. 

'•  What  i-  to  !»■  done  J"  he  said     -"  Mow  is  this  misfortune  to  be  averted  ?" 

"   Sear    me.   my  lord."  said   Morton.      "  I  believe   you   may  not    he  unwilling  to   hear 

the  olive  branch  between  our  master  the  King,  ami  that  part  of  his  subjects  which  is  now 
in  arms,  not  from  choice,  hut  necessity." 

••  You  construe  me  hut  justly,"  said  Lord  Evandale;   "hut  to  what  does  this  tend?" 

•■  Permit  me,  my  lord,"  continued  Morton.  "  I  will  set  you  at  liberty  upon  parole  ; 
nay,  you  may  return  to  the  Castle,  and  shall  have  a  safe-conduct  for  the  ladies,  the 
Major,  and  all  who  have  it,  on  condition  of  its  instant  surrender.  In  contributing  to 
bring  this  about,  you  will  only  submit  to  circumstances:  for,  with  a  mutiny  in  the 
garrison,  and  without  provisions,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  defend  the  place  twenty- 
four  hours  longer.  Those,  therefore,  who  refuse  to  accompany  your  lordship,  must  take 
their  fate.  You  and  your  followers  -hall  have  a  free  pas- to  Edinburgh,  or  wherever 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  may  he.  In  return  for  your  liberty,  we  hope  that  you  will  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  hi- 1  trace,  a-  Lieutenant-)  ieneral  of  Scotland,  this  bumble  petition 
and  remonstrance,  containing  the  grievances  which  have  occasioned  this  insurrection, 
a  redress  of  which  being  granted,  I  will  answer  with  my  head,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  insurgents  will  lay  down  their  arms." 

Lord  Evandale  read  over  the  paper  with  attention. 

•■  Mr.  Morton,"  he  -aid.  ••  in  my  simple  judgment,  T  see  little  objection  that  can  he 

made  to  the  measures  here  r mmended  :  nay,  farther,  I  believe,  in  many  respects,  they 

may  meet  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth:  and  yet,  to  deal  frankly 
with  you,  I  have  no  hope-  of  their  being  granted,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  you  wen'  to 
lav  down  your  arm-." 

"  The  doing  so,"  answered  Morton,  "would  be  virtually  conceding  that  we  had  no 
right  to  take  them  up:  and  that,  for  one,  I  will  never  agree  to." 

■  P.  rhaps  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected  you  should,"  said  Lord  Evandale  ;  "  and  yet,  on 
that  point  I  am  certain  tic  negotiations  will  he  wrecked.  I  am  willing,  however,  having 
frankly  told  you  my  opinion,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation." 
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"  It  is  all  wc  can  wish  or  expect,"'  replied  Morton  ;  "  the  issue  is  in  Grod's  hands,  who 
disposes  the  hearts  of  princes. — You  accept,  then,  the  safe-conduct  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  enlarge  upon  the  obligation 
incurred  by  your  having  saved  my  life  a  second  time,  believe  that  I  do"  not  feci  it  the 
less." 

"  And  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem?"  said  Morton. 

"  Shall  be  withdrawn  as  you  propose,"  answered  the  young  nobleman.  "  I  am  sensible 
the  Major  will  be  unable  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  reason  ;  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
consequences,  should  the  ladies  and  the  brave  old  man  be  delivered  up  to  this  bloodthirsty 
ruffian,  Burley." 

"  You  are  in  that  case  free,"  said  Morton.  "  Prepare  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  a  few 
men  whom  I  can  trust  shall  attend  you  till  you  are  in  safety  from  our  parties." 

Leaving  Lord  Evandale  in  great  surprise  and  joy  at  this  unexpected  deliverance, 
Morton  hastened  to  get  a  few  chosen  men  under  arms  and  on  horseback,  each  rider 
holding  the  rein  of  a  spare  horse.  Jenny,  who  while  she  partook  of  her  refreshment, 
had  contrived  to  make  up  her  breach  with  Cuddie,  rode  on  the  left  hand  of  that  valiant 
cavalier.  The  tramp  of  their  horses  was  soon  beard  under  the  window  of  Lord  Evandale's 
prison.  Two  men,  whom  he  did  not  know,  entered  the  apartment,  disencumbered  him 
of  his  fetters,  and,  conducting  him  down  stairs,  mounted  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
detachment.     They  set  out  at  a  round  trot  towards  Tillietudlem. 

The  moonlight  was  giving  way  to  the  dawn  when  they  approached  that  ancient 
fortress,  and  its  dark  massive  tower  had  just  received  the  first  pale  colouring  of  the 
morning.  The  party  halted  at  the  Tower  barrier,  not  venturing  to  approach  nearer  for 
fear  of  the  fire  of  the  place.  Lord  Evandale  alone  rode  up  to  the  gate,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  Jenny  Dennison.  As  they  approached  the  gate,  there  was  heard  to  arise  in 
the  court-yard  a  tumult,  which  accorded  ill  with  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  summer  dawn. 
Cries  and  oaths  were  heard,  a  pistol-shot  or  two  were  discharged,  and  every  thing 
announced  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out.  At  this  crisis  Lord  Evandale  arrived  at  the  gate 
where  Halliday  was  sentinel.  On  hearing  Lord  Evandale's  voice,  he  instantly  and  gladly 
admitted  him,  and  that  nobleman  arrived  among  the  mutinous  troopers  like  a  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds.  They  were  in  the  act  of  putting  their  design  into  execution,  of  seizing 
the  place  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  about  to  disarm  and  overpower  Major  Bellenden 
and  Harrison,  and  others  of  the  Castle,  who  were  offering  the  best  resistance  in  their 
power. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  Evandale  changed  the  scene.  He  seized  Inglis  by  the  collar, 
and,  upbraiding  him  with  his  villany,  ordered  two  of  his  comrades  to  seize  and  bind  him, 
assuring  the  others,  that  their  only  chance  of  impunity  consisted  in  instant  submission. 
He  then  ordered  the  men  into  their  ranks.  They  obeyed.  He  commanded  them  to  ground 
their  arms.  They  hesitated;  but  the  instinct  of  discipline,  joined  to  their  persuasion 
that  the  authority  of  their  officer,  so  boldly  exerted,  must  be  supported  by  some  forces 
without  the  gate,  induced  them  to  submit. 

"  Take  away  those  arms,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  the  people  of  the  Castle ;  "  they  shall 
not  be  restored  until  these  men  know  better  the  use  for  which  they  are  intrusted  with 
them. — And  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  mutineers,  "  begone ! — Make  the  best 
use  of  your  time,  and  of  a  truce  of  three  hours,  which  the  enemy  are  contented  to  allow 
you.  Take  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  meet  me  at  the  House-of-Muir.  I  need  not  bid 
you  beware  of  committing  violence  by  the  way ;  you  will  not,  in  your  present  condition, 
provoke  resentment  for  your  own  sakes.  Let  your  punctuality  show  that  you  mean  to 
atone  for  this  morning's  business." 

The  disarmed  soldiers  shrunk  in  silence  from  the  presence  of  their  officer,  and,  leaving 
the  Castle,  took  the  road  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  making  such  haste  as  was  inspired 
by  the  fear  of  meeting  with  some  detached  party  of  the  insurgents,  whom  their  present 
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defenceless  condition,  :m«l  their  former  violence,  might  inspire  with  thoughts  of  revenge. 
Inglis,  whom  Evandale  destined  for  punishment,  remained  in  custody.     Halliday  was 

praised  for  his  conduct,  and  assured  of  su< eding  to  the  rant  of  the  culprit.     These 

arrangements  being  hastily  made,  Lord  Evandale  accosted  the  Major,  before  whose  eyes 
the  scene  had  seemed  to  pass  like  the  change  of  a  dream. 

••  My  dear  Major,  we  must  give  np  the  place." 

••  Ls  il  even  so?"  -aid  Major  Bellenden.  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  brought  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies." 

••  Not  a  man — not  a  pound  of  meal,"  answered  Lord  Evandale. 

•■  Yet   I  am  blithe   to  see  you,"  returned   the  honest    Major;    "we  were   informed 

rday  that  these  psalm-singing  rascals  had  a  plot  on  your  life,  and  I  had  mustered 

t!i.'  scoundrelly  dragoons  tun  minutes  ago  in  order  to  beat  up  Burley's  quarters  ami  get 

■  ■■it  ..t'  limbo,  when  the  dog   Inglis,  instead  of  obeying  me,  broke  out   into  open 

mutiny. — lint  what  is  to  be  'Inn.-  now?" 

"I  have,  myself,  no  choice,"  said  Lord  Evandale;  "I  am  a  prisoner,  released  on 
parole,  and  bound  for  Edinburgh.  Yon  and  the  ladies  must  take  the  same  route.  I  have, 
by  ill-  favour  of  :i  friend,  a  safe-conduct  and  horses  for  you  and  your  retinue  ;  for  <  rod's 
sake  make  haste.  Von  cannot  propose  to  hold  out  with  seven  or  eight  men.  and  without 
provisions.  Enough  has  been  done  for  honour,  and  enough  to  render  the  defence  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  Government; — more  were  needless,  as  well  as  desperate.  Tin; 
English  troops  are  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  will  speedily  move  upon  Hamilton — the 
po~-e~<i f  Tillietudlem  by  the  rebels  will  be  hut  temporary." 

••  It'  you  think  so,  my  lord."  .-aid  the  veteran,  with  a  reluctant  sigh, — "I  know  you 
only  advise  what  is  honourable.  It',  then,  you  really  think  the  case  inevitable,  I  must 
submit  :  for  tin'  mutiny  of  these  scoundrels  «  ould  render  it  impossible  to  man  the  walls. — 
( i  ml \  i II,  let    the  women  call    up   their   mistresses,  and    all   he   ready   to   march. — But   if 

Ic Id  believe  that  my  remaining  in  these  old  walls  till  I  was  starved  to  a  mummy, 

could  do  the  Bang's  cause  the  least   service,  old  Miles  Bellenden  would  not  leave  them 

while  then-  was  ;[  spark  of  lite  in  hi-  body  !" 

The  ladies,  already  alarmed  by  the  mutiny,  now  heard  the  determination  of  the  Major, 
in  which  they  readily  acquiesced,  though  not  without  some  groans  and  sighs  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Margaret,  which  referred,  a-  usual,  to  the  dejeune  of  hi-  most  sacred  Majesty  in 
the  hall-  which  were  now  to  be  abandoned  to  rebels.  Hasty  preparations  were  made  for 
evacuating  the  Castle;  and  long  ere  the  dawn  was  distinct  enough  for  discovering 
objects  with  precision,  the  ladies,  with  Major  Bellenden,   Harrison,  Gudyill,  ami  the; 

other  domestics,  were  i nted  on  the  led  horses,  ami  other-  which  had  been  provided  in 

the  neigbbourh 1,  ami   proceeded   towards  the   uorth,   -till  escorted  by   lour  of  the 

insurgent  horsemen.     The  rest  of  the  party  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Evandale  from 
the  hamlet,  took   possession  of  the  deserted  Castle,  carefully  forbearing  all  outragi    or 
aet-  of  plunder.     And  when  the  ,-nn  arose,  the  scarlet  and  blue  colours  of  the  Scottish 
iiaut  Boated  from  tin-  Keep  of  Tillietudlem. 
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And  to  my  breast,  a  bodkin  in  her  hand 
Were  worth  a  thousand  daggers. 

Mar  low. 


't  7y^$  HE  cavalcade  which  left  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  small  town  of  Bothwell,  after  passing  the  outposts  of  the 
insurgents,  to  take  some  slight  refreshments  which  their  attendants  had 
5^  provided,  and  which  were  really  necessary  to  persons  who  had  suffered 
considerably  by  want  of  proper  nourishment.  They  then  pressed  forward 
upon  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  amid  the  lights  of  dawn  which  were 
now  rising  on  the  horizon.  It  might  have  been  expected,  during  the  course  of  the 
journey,  that  Lord  Evandale  would  have  been  frequently  by  the  side  of  Miss  Edith 
Bellenden.  Yet,  after  his  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  and  every  precaution 
solicitously  adopted  which  could  serve  for  her  accommodation,  he  rode  in  the  van  of  the 
party  with  Major  Bellenden,  and  seemed  to  abandon  the  charge  of  immediate  attendance 
upon  his  lovely  niece  to  one  of  the  insurgent  cavaliers,  whose  dark  military  cloak,  with 
the  large  Happed  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  over  his  face,  concealed  at  once  his 
figure  and  his  features.  They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence  for  more  than  two  miles, 
when  the  stranger  addressed  Miss  Bellenden  in  a  tremulous  and  suppressed  voice. 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  he  said,  "  must  have  friends  wherever  she  is  known  ;  even  among 
those  whose  conduct  she  now  disapproves.  Is  there  anything  that  such  can  do  to  show 
their  respect  for  her,  and  their  regret  for  her  Bufferings?*' 

"  Let  them  learn,  for  their  own  sakes,"  replied  Edith,  "  to  venerate  the  laws,  and  to 
spare  innocent  blood.  Let  them  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  I  can  forgive  them  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  were  it  ten  times  more." 

"  You  think  it  impossible,  then,"  rejoined  the  cavalier,  "  for  any  one  to  serve  in  our 
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ranks,  having  the  weal  of  1 » i  —  country  sincerely  at  heart,  and  conceiving  himself  in  the 
discharge  <>i'  a  patriotic  duty  ':" 

•■  It  might  be  imprudent,  while  bo  absolutely  in  your  power,"  replied  Mi--  Bellenden, 
••  to  answer  that  question." 

■•  Not  in  the  pn  sent  instance,  1  plight  you  the  word  of  a  soldier,"  replied  the 
horseman. 

■•  I  have  been  taught  candour  from  my  birth,"  said  Edith;  "and,  it'  I  am  to  speak  at 
all,  I  must  utter  my  real  sentiments.  God  only  can  judge  the  heart — men  must  estimate 
intentions  by  actions.  Treason — murder  by  the  sword  and  by  gibbet  the  oppression 
of  a  private  family  such  as  our,-,  who  were  only  in  anus  for  tin-  defence  of  the  establish,  d 
government,  and  of  our  own  property — are  actions  which  must  nerds  sully  all  that  have 
accession  to  them,  by  whatever  specious  terms  they  may  be  gilded  over." 

" The  guilt  of  civil  war,"  rejoined  the  horseman — "the  miseries  which  it  brings  in 
it-  train,  lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  provoked  it  i>y  illegal  oppression,  rather  than  of 
bikIi  as  are  driven  to  arms  in  order  to  assert  their  natural  rights  as  freemen." 

••That  i-  assuming  the  question,"  replied  Edith,  "which  ought  to  be  proved.  Each 
party  contends  that  they  are  right  in  point  of  principle,  and  therefore  the  guilt  must  lie 
with  them  who  first  drew  the  -word;  as,  iii  an  affray,  law  holds  those  to  be  the  criminals 
who  are  the  first  to  have  recourse  to  violence." 

•■  Al;is  !"   said    the   horseman,  "were  our  vindication   to  rest   there,  how  easv  would    it 

be  to  -how  that  we  have  suffered  with  a  patience  which  almost  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  humanity,  ere  we  were  driven  by  oppression  into  open  resistance! — But  I  perceive," 
he  continued,  sighing  deeply,  "that  it  is  vain  to  plead  before  Miss  Bellenden  a  cause 
which  -he  1i;ls  already  prejudged,  perhaps  as  much  from  her  dislike  of  the  persons  as  of 
the  principles  of  those  engaged  in  it." 

"Pardon  me,"  answered  Edith.  "I  have  stated  with  freedom  my  opinion  of  the 
principles  of  the  insurgents;  of  their  persons  I  know  nothing — excepting  in  one 
solitary  instance.'' 

"And  that  instance,"  said  the  horseman."  has  influenced  your  opi  1 1  ion  of  the  whole  bod  v'r" 
"  Far  from  it."  said  Edith;  "he  is — at  least  I  once  thought  him — one  in  whose  scale 
few  were  lit  to  be  weighed.  He  is — or  he  seemed— one  of  early  talent,  high  faith,  pure 
morality,  ami  warm  affections.  Can  I  approved!'  a  rebellion  which  has  made  such  a 
man,  formed  to  ornament,  to  enlighten,  and  to  defend  his  country,  the  companion  of 
gloomy  and  ignorant  fanatic-,  or  canting  by] rites, — the  leader  of  brutal  clowns, — the 

brother    in    arm-   to    banditti   and    highway    murderers?     Should   you    meet   such    an   one' 

iii  your  camp,  tell  him  thai    Edith  Bellenden  has  wept  more  over  his  fallen  character, 

blighted    prospects,  and  dish ired   name,  than  over  the  distresses  of  her  own   house, — 

and  that  she  has  better  endured  that  famine  which  has  wasted  her  cheek  and  dimmed  her 
eye,  than  the  pang  of  heart  which  attended  the  reflection  by  and  through  whom  these 
calamities  were  inflicted." 

A-  she  thus  spoke,  Bhe  turned  upon  her  companion  a  countenance,  whose  laded  cheek 

attested  the  reality  of  her  Bufferings,  even  while  it  glowed  with  the  temporary  animation 
which  accompanied  her  language.  The  horseman  was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal  ;  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  with  the  sudden  motion  of who  feels  a  pang  -hoot  along 

hi-   brain,  passed    it    hastily  over  hi-  face,  and   then   pulled  the  shadowing  hat  still  deeper 

on  his  forehead.    The  movement,  and  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  did  not  escape  Edith, 

nor  did  -he  remark  them  without  emotion. 

"And   yet."   -he  -aid.  "should    the   person  of  whom    I    -peak  seem    to  you   too  deeply 

affected  by  the  hard  opinion  of — of — an  early  friend.  Bay  to  him,  that  sincere  repentance 
i-  next  to  innocence; — that,  though  fallen  from  a  height  not  easily  recovered,  and  the 

author  of  much    mi-chief,  because    gilded    by   hi-   example,   he    may    still    atone    in    some 

measure  for  the  evil  lie  has  done." 

v  r  2 
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"And  in  what  manner?"  asked  the  cavalier,  in  the  same  suppressed,  and  almost 
choked  voice. 

"By  lending  his  efforts  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his  distracted  countrymen, 

and  to  induce  the  deluded  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.     By  saving  thei!  I>1 1,  he  may 

atone  for  that  which  has  been  already  spilt ; — and  he  that  shall  be  mos(  active  in  accom- 
plishing this  great  end.  will  best  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  age,  and  an  honoured 
remembrance  in  the  next." 

"And  in  such  :i  peace,"  said  her  companion,  with  a  firm  voice,  "Miss  Bellenden 
would  not  wish,  I  think,  that  tin'  interests  of  the  people  were  sacrificed  unreservedly  to 

those  of  the  crown  ?" 

"  I  am  hut  a  girl."  was  the  young  lady's  reply;  "and  I  scarce  can  think  on  the  subject 
without  presumption.  But,  since  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  will  fairly  add.  I  would  wish  to 
see  a  peace  which  should  give  rest  to  all  parties,  and  secure  the  subjects  from  military 
rapine,  which  I  detest  as  much  as  I  do  the  means  now  adopted  to  resist  it." 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  answered  Henry  Morton,  raising  his  face,  and  speaking  in  his 
natural  tone,  "  the  person  who  has  lost  such  a  highly-valued  place  in  your  esteem,  has 
yet  too  much  spirit  to  plead  his  cause  as  a  criminal ;  and,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer 
claim  a  friend's  interest  in  your  bosom,  he  would  be  silent  under  your  hard  censure,  were 
it  not  that  he  can  refer  to  the  honoured  testimony  of  Lord  Evandale,  that  his  earnest 
wishes  and  most  active  exertions  are,  even  now,  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  peace  as  the  most  loyal  cannot  censure." 

lie  bowed  with  dignity  to  Miss  Bellenden,  who,  though  her  language  intimated  that 
she  well  knew  to  whom  she  hail  been  speaking,  probably  had  not  expected  that  he  would 
justify  himself  with  so  much  animation.  She  returned  las  salute,  confused  and  in 
silence.     Morton  then  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the  party. 

"Henry  Morton!"  exclaimed  Major  Bellenden,  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  who  is  sorry  that  he  labours  under  the  harsh  con- 
struction of  Major  Bellenden  and  his  family.  He  commits  to  my  Lord  Evandale."  he 
continued,  turning  towards  the  young  nobleman,  and  bowing  to  him,  "  the  charge  of 
undeceiving  his  friends,  both  regarding  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  and  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  Farewell,  Major  Bellenden — All  happiness  attend  you  and  yours; — may 
we  meet  again  in  happier  anil  better  times!" 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "your  confidence,  Mr.  Morton,  is  not  misplaced  ; 
I  will  endeavour  to  repay  the  great  services  I  have  received  from  you  by  doing  my 
best  to  place  your  character  on  its  proper  footing  with  Major  Bellenden,  and  all  whose 
esteem  you  value." 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  your  generosity,  my  lord,"  said  Morton. 

He  then  called  his  followers,  and  rode  off  along  the  heath  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton, 
their  feathers  waving,  and  their  steel  caps  glancing  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
Cuddie  Headrigg  alone  remained  an  instant  behind  his  companions  to  take  an  affectionate' 
farewell  of  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  contrived,  during  this  short  morning's  ride,  to 
re-establish  her  influence  over  his  susceptible  bosom.    A  straggling  tree  or  two  obscured, 

rather  than  concealed,  their  tdte-d  tMe,  as  they  halted  their  horses  to  bid  adieu. 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  with  a  loud  exertion  of  his  lung-,  intended 
perhaps  to  be  a  sigh,  but  rather  resembling  th<  intonation  of  a  groan — "  Ye'll  think 
o' puir  Cuddie  sometimes — an  honest  lad  that  lo'es  ye,  Jenny  ;  ye'll  think  o'  him  now 
and  then?" 

"  Whiles — at  brose-time,"  answered  the  malicious  damsel,  unable  either  to  suppress 
the  repartee,  or  the  arch  smile  which  attended  it. 

(  nddio  took  his  revenge  as  rustic  lovers  are  wont,  and  as  Jenny-  probably  expected, — 
caught  his  mistress  round  the  neck,  kissed  her  cheeks  and  lips  heartily,  and  then  turned 
his  horse  and  trotted  after  his  master. 
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"Deil'a  in  1 1  u ■  fallow  !"  said  Jenny,  wiping  her  lip-  and  adjusting  ber  head-dress; 
'•lie  has  twice  the  spunk  o'  Tam  Halliday,  after  a*.  Coming,  my  leddy,  coining  —  Lord 
have  a  care  o'  us,  I  trusl  the  auld  leddy  didna  see  us?" 

"Jenny,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  as  the  damsel  ca up,  "was  not  thai  young  man  who 

commanded  the  party  the  same  that  was  captain  of  the  popinjay,  and  who  was  afterwards 
prisoner  at  Tillietudlera  on  the  morning  Claverhouse  came  there?" 

Jenny,  happy  that  the  querj  had  -eference  to  her  own  little  matters,  looked  at 

young  mistress,  t"  discover,  il'  possible,  whether  it  was  her  cue  to  speak  truth  or  not. 
Not  being  obl<  to  catch  any  hint  to  guide  ber,  she  followed  her  instinct  as  a  lady's  maid, 
and  lied. 

"  I  dinna  believe  it  was  him,  my  leddy,"  said  J<  uny,  a-,  confidently  a  it  she  had  been 
Baying  her  catechism ;  "he  was  a  little  black  man.  that." 

••  You  must  have  been  Mind.  Jenny,"  -aid  the  Major:  "  Benry  Morton  is  tall  ami 
lair,  and  that  youth  i-  the  very  man." 

■■  I  had  ither  thing  ado  than  he  looking  tit  him."  -aid  Jenny,  tossing  her  head  :  "  he 
may  1»-  a-  lair  a-  a  farthing  candle,  I'm'  m.." 

"  I-  it  not,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "a  blessed  escape  which  we  have  made,  out  el'  the 
hands  of  so  desperate  and  bloodthirsty  a  fanatic?" 

"You  ore  deceived,  madam."  said  Lord  Evandale;  "Mr.  Morto erits  such  a  title 

from  no  (me.  but  least  from  us.  That  I  am  now  alive,  and  that  yon  are  mm  on  your 
-ale  retreat  to  your  friends,  instead  of  being  prisoners  to  a  real  fanatical  homicide,  is 
solely  and  entirely  owing  to  the  prompt,  active,  and  energetic  humanity  of  this  young 
gentleman." 

He  then  went  into  a  particular  narrative  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is 
acquainted,  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of  .Morton,  ami  expatiating  on  the  risk  at  which 
he  had  rendered  them  these  important  services,  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  instead  of 
a  rival. 

•■I  were  worse  than  ungrateful,"  he  -aid.  "were  1  silent  on  tin  merit-  of  the  man 
who  has  tu  ice  -a\  ..I  my  life." 

•■  1  would  willingly  think  well  of  Henry  Morton,  my  lord."  replied  Major  Bellenden  : 
"and  1  own  In-  has  behaved  handsomely  to  your  lordship  and  to  us;  hut  1  cannot 
have  the  same  allowances  which  it  pleases  your  lordship  to  entertain  lor  bis  present 
courses." 

•■  Von  are  to  consider,"  replied   Lord  Evandale,  "  that  he  has  been  partly  forced  upon 

them  by  n ity ;  and  1  must  add.  that  hi-  principles,  tl gb  differing  in  some  degree 

from  my  own.  are  such  a-  to  command  respect.  Claverhouse,  whose  knowledge  of 
men  i-  not  to  be  disputed,  spoke  justlj  of  him  as  to  hi-  extraordinary  qualitie — but 
with  prejudice,  and  harshly,  concerning  his  principles  ami  motives." 

"  You  have  not  been  long  in  learning  all  his  extraordinary  qualities,  my  lord." 
answered  Major  Bellenden.  ■•  i.  who  have  known  him  from  boyhood,  could,  before 
this  affair,  have  said  much  of  hi-  good  principles  and  good-nature;  hut  as  to  hi-  high 
talents" 

"  They  were  probably  hidden,  Major."  replied  tic-  generous  Lord  Evandale,  "even 
from  himself,  until  circumstances  called   them  forth;  and.  if  I    have  detected  them,  it 

inly  because  our  intei  nd  i rersation  turned  on  momentous  and  important 

subjects,  lie  i-  now  labouring  t"  bring  this  rebellion  to  an  end.  and  the  term-  he  has 
proposed  are  -o  i lei-ate,  that  they  shall  not  want  my  hearty  recommendation." 

•■And  have  you  hopes,"  -aid  Lady  Margaret,  "to  accomplish  a  Bcheme  so  com- 
prehensn  e  ?" 

"  I  should   have,  madam,  were  every  whig  OS    moderate  as    Morton,  and  every  loyalist 

a-  disinterested  a-  Major  Bellenden.  But  such  i-  the  fanaticism  and  violent  irritation  of 
both  parties,  that  I  fear  nothing  will  end  this  civil  war  save  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
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It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  Eilith  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this  con- 
versation. While  she  regretted  that  she  had  expressed  herself  harshly  and  hastily  to 
her  lover,  she  felt  a  conscious  and  proud  satisfaction  that  his  character  was,  even  in  tin- 
judgment  of  his  noble-minded  rival,  such  as  her  own  affection  had  once  spoke  it. 

"  Civil  feuds  and  domestic  prejudices,"  she  said,  "may  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
tear  his  remembrance  from  my  heart ;  but  it  is  i\o  small  relief  to  know  assuredly,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  place  it  has  so  long  retained  there." 

While1  Edith  was  thus  retracting  her  unjust  resentment,  her  lover  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  the  insurgents  near  Hamilton,  which  he  found  in  considerable  confusion.  Certain 
advices  had  arrived  that  the  royal  army,  having  been  recruited  from  England  by  a  large 
detachment  of  the  King's  Guards,  were  about  to  take  the  field.  Fame  magnified  their 
numbers  and  their  high  state  of  equipment  and  discipline,  and  spread  abroad  other 
circumstances  which  dismayed  the  courage  of  the  insurgents.  What  favour  they  might 
have  expected  from  Monmouth,  was  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  the  influence  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  command.  His  Lieutenant-general  was  the  celebrated  General 
Thomas  Dalzell,  who,  having  practised  the  art  of  war  in  the  then  barbarous  country  of 
Russia,  was  as  much  feared  for  his  cruelty  and  indifference  to  human  life  and  human 
sufferings,  as  respected  for  his  steady  loyalty  and  undaunted  valour.  This  man  was 
second  in  command  to  Monmouth,  and  the  horse  were  commanded  by  Claverhouse, 
burning  with  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  his  defeat  at  Drumclog. 
To  these  accounts  was  added  the  most  formidable  and  terrific  description  of  the  train  of 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  force  with  which  the  royal  army  took  the  field.* 

Large  bodies,  composed  of  the  Highland  clans,  having  in  language,  religion,  and 
manners,  no  connexion  with  the  insurgents,  had  been  summoned  to  join  the  royal  army 
under  their  various  chieftains  ;  and  these  Amorites,  or  Philistines,  as  the  insurgents 
termed  them,  came  like  eagles  to  the  slaughter.  In  fact,  every  person  who  could  ride 
or  run  at  the  King's  command,  was  summoned  to  arms,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
forfeiting  and  fining  such  men  of  property  whom  their  principles  might  deter  from 
joining  the  royal  standard,  though  prudence  prevented  them  from  joining  that  of  the 
insurgent  Presbyterians.  In  short,  every  rumour  tended  to  increase  the  apprehension 
among  the  insurgents,  that  the  King's  vengeance  had  only  been  delayed  in  order  that  it 
might  fall  more  certain  and  more  heavy. 

Morton  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  pointing  out  the 
probable  exaggeration  of  these  reports,  and  by  reminding  them  of  the  strength  of  their 
own  situation,  with  an  unfordable  river  in  front,  only  passable  by  a  long  and  narrow 
bridge.  He  called  to  their  remembrance  their  victory  over  Claverhouse  when  their 
numbers  were  few,  and  then  much  worse  disciplined  and  appointed  for  battle  than  now  ; 

*  A  Cameronian  muse  was  awakened  from  slumber  on  this  doleful  occasion,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  the  muster 
of  the  royal  forces,  in  poetry  nearly  as  melancholy  as  the  subject. 

They  marched  east  through  Lithgow  town  The  Lowdien  Mallisha  *  they 

For  to  enlarge  their  forces  ;  Came  with  their  coats  of  blew  ; 

And  sent  for  all  the  north  country  Five  hundred  men  from  London  came, 

To  come,  both  foot  and  horses.  Clad  in  a  reddish  hue. 

Montrose  did  come  and  Athole  both.  When  they  were  assembled  one  and  all. 

And  with  them  many  more ;  A  full  brigade  were  they ; 

And  all  the  Highland  Amorites  Like  to  a  pack  of  hellish  hounds, 

That  iiad  been  there  before.  Roreing  after  their  prey. 

When  they  were  all  provided  well, 

In  armour  and  amonition, 
Then  thither  wester  did  they  come 

Most  cruel  of  intention. 

The  royalists  celebrated  their  victor;-  in  stanzas  of  equal  merit.  Specimens  of  both  may  be  found  in  the  curious  collection 
of  Fugitiv.-  Scottish  Poetry,  principally  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  prin:  -d  fur  the  Messrs.  Laing,  Edinburgh. 
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showed  them  that  the  ground  on  which  they  lay  afforded,  by  its  undulation,  and  the 
thickets  which  intercepted  it,  considerable  protection  against  artillery,  and  even  aj 
cavalry,  it'  stoutly  defended;  and  that  their  safety,  in  Gust,  depended  on  their  nun  spirit 
and  resolution. 

But  while  Morton  thus  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  army  :it  large,  be 
availed  himself  of  those  discouraging  rumours  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  the  necessity  of  proposing  to  the  Government  moderate  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, while  they  were  -till  formidable  as  commanding  an  unbroken  and  numerous  arnrj . 
He  pointed  out  to  them,  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  their  followers,  it  could  hardly 
be  ■  spected  that  they  would  engage  with  advantage  the  well-appointed  and  regular  force 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  and  that  it'  they  chanced,  as  was  most  likely,  to  be  defeated 
and  dispersed,  the  insurrection  in  which  they  had  engaged,  so  far  from  being  useful  to 
the  country,  would  !>■■  n  ndi  rod  the  apology  for  oppressing  it  more  severely. 

Pressed  by  these  arguments,  and  feeling  it  equally  dangerous  to  remain  together,  or 
to  dismiss  their  forces,  most  of  the  leaders  readily  agreed,  that  it'  such  tonus  could  be 
obtained  as  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  the  hands  of  Lord 
Evandale,  the  purpose  tor  which  they  had  taken  up  arms  would  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
accomplished.  They  then  entered  into  similar  resolutions,  and  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
petition  and  remonstrance  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Morton.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  -till  several  hader-.  and  tlm-e  men  whose  influence  with  the  people  exceeded 
that  of  persons  of  more  apparent  con  equence,  who  regarded  every  proposal  of  treaty 

which  did   not  proc 1  on   the  basis  of  the   Solemn    League  and   Covenant  of  1640,   as 

utterly  null  and  void,  impious,  and  unchristian.  These  men  diffused  their  feelings 
among  the  multitude,  who  had  little  foresight,  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  persuaded  many 
that  the  timid  counsellors  who  recommended  peace  upon  terms  short  of  the  dethronement 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  declared  independence  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the 
State,  were  cowardly  labourers,  who  were  about  to  withdraw  their  hands  from  the  plough, 
and  despicable  trimmers,  who  sought  only  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting  their  brethren 
in  arms.  These  contradictory  opinions  wen'  fiercely  argued  in  each  tent  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  or  rather  in  the  huts  or  cabins  which  seined  in  the  place  of  tent-.  Violence 
in  language  often  led  to  open  quarrels  ami  blows,  and  the  divisions  into  which  the  army 
of  sufferers  was  rent,  -■  rved  a-  too  plain  a  presage  of  their  future  state. 
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The  curse  of  growing  factions  and  divisions 
Stjll  vex  jour  councils. 

Venice  Preserved. 


1  HE  prudence  of  Morton  found  sufficient  occupation  in  stemming  the 
furious  current  of  these  contending  parties,  when,  two  days  after  his 
return  to  Hamilton,  lie  was  visited  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Poundtext,  flying,  as  he  presently  found,  from  the  face  of 
John  Balfour  of  Burley,  whom  he  left  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  share 
1  he  had  taken  in  the  liberation  of  Lord  Evandale.  When  the  worthy 
divine  had  somewhat  recruited  his  spirits,  after  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he 
proceeded  to  give  Morton  an  account  of  what  hail  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Tillietudlem 
after  the  memorable  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  night  march  of  Morton  had  been  accomplished  with  such  dexterity,  and  the  men 
were  so  faithful  to  their  trust,  that  Burley  received  no  intelligence  of  what  had  happened 
until  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  His  first  inquiry  was,  whether  Macbriar  and 
Kettledrummle  hail  arrived,  agreeably  to  the  summons  which  he  had  dispatched  at 
midnight.     Macbriar  hail  come,  and  Kettledrummle,  though  a  heavy  traveller,  might,  he 
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was  informed,  be  instantly  expected.  Barley  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  Morton's 
quarters  to  summon  him  to  an  immediate  council.  The  messenger  returned  with  news 
that  he  had  left  the  place.  Poundtext  was  next  summoned  ;  but  he  thinking,  as  he  said 
himself,  thai  it  was  ill  dealing  with  fractious  folk,  had  withdrawn  to  hi-  own  quiet  manse, 
preferring  a  'lark  ride,  though  he  had  been  on  horseback  the  whole  preceding  day,  i" 
a  renewal  in  the  morning  of  a  controversy  with  Barley,  whose  ferocity  overawed  him 
when  unsupported  by  the  firmness  of  Morton.  Barley's  nexl  inquiries  were  directed 
after  Lord  Evandale  :  and  great  was  hi*  rage  when  he  learned  thai  he  Had  been  convi  yed 
away  over  night  by  a  party  of  the  marksmen  of  Milnwood,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Henry  Morton  himself. 

•■  The  \  illain  !"  exclaimed  Barley,  addressing  himself  to  Macbriar ; — -  the  base,  mean- 
spirited  traitor,  to  curry  favour  for  himself  with  the  Government,  hath  set  at  liberty  the 
prisoner  take-it  by  my  nun  right  hand,  through  means  of  whom,  I  have  little  doubt,  the 
possession  of  the  place  of  strength  which  hath  wrought  us  such  trouble,  might  now  have 
been  in  our  hand- !" 

"But  is  it  not  in  our  hands?"  said  Macbriar,  looking  np  towards  the  Keep  of  the 
Castle;  "and  are  not  these  the  colours  of  the  Covenant  that  float  over  its  walls?" 

"A  stratagem — a  mere  trick,"  said  Barley — "an  insult  over  our  disappointment, 
intended  to  aggravate  and  embitter  our  spirit-." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of of  .Morton's  followers,  sent  to  report  to  him 

the  evacuation  of  tie-  place,  and  its  occupation  by  the  insurgent  forces.  Hurley  was 
rather  driven  to  fury  than  reconciled  by  the  new-  of  this  success. 

'•  I  have  watched."  he  -aid—"  I  have  fought — I  have  plotted— I  have  Striven  for  the 
reduction  of  this  place — I  have  forborne  to  seek  to  head  enterprises  of  higher  command 
and  of  higher  honour  —I  have  narrowed  their  outgoings,  and  cut  off  the  springs,  and 
broken  tin'  Staff  of  bread  within  their  walls;  and  when  the  men  were  about  to  yield 
themseh  es  to  my  hand,  that  their  sons  might  be  bond-nn in,  and  their  daughters  a  laughing- 

Btock  to  our  whole  camp,  cometh  this  youth,  without  a  beard  on  his  chin,  and  takes  it  on 
him  to  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  harvest,  and  to  rend  the  prey  from  the  spoiler!  Surely 
the  labourer  i<  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  city,  with  its  captives,  should  be  given  to  him 
that  wins  it  ':" 

"  Nay."  -aid  Macbriar.  who  was  surprised  at  the  degree  of  agitation  which  Balfour 
displayed,  "chafe  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly.  Heaven  will  use  its  own  instru- 
ments ;  and  w  ho  knows  but  this  youth" 

■•  Ilu-h  !  hush!"  -aid  Burlej  ;  "do  not  discredit  thine  own  better  judgment.  It  was 
thou  that  lir-t  badest  me  beware  of  this  painted  sepulchre  this  lacquered  piece  of  copper, 
that  passed  current  with  me  for  gold.  It  fares  ill,  even  with  the  elect,  when  they  neglect 
the  guidance  of  such  pious  pa-tor-  as  thou.  But  our  carnal  affections  will  mislead  us — 
tlii-  ungrateful  boy's  father  was  mine  ancient  friend.  They  must  be  as  earnest  in  their 
struggles  as  thou,  Ephraim  Macbriar,  that  would  shake  themselves  clear  of  the  clogs  and 
chains  of  humanity." 

This  compliment  touched  the  preacher  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  and  Burley  deemed, 
therefore,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  moulding  his  opinion-  to  the  support  of  his 
own  views,  more  especially  a>  they  agreed  exactly  iii  their  high-strained  opinions  of 
church  government 

••  Let  n-  instantly,"  he  -aid.  "go  up  to  the  Tower;  there  is  thai  among  the  records  in 
yonder  fortress,  which,  well  used  as  I  can  use  it.  -hall  be  worth  to  us  a  valiant  leader 
and  an  hundred  horsemen." 

••  But   will   such  be   the   fitting  aid-  of  the   children   of  the  Covenant?"    -aid   the 

preacher.      "  We  have  already  among  us  too   many  who   hunger   niter   lands,    and   silver 

and  gold,  rather  than  after  tic  Word;  it  is  not  by  such  that  our  deliverance  shall  be 
w rought  out." 
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"  Thou  errest,"  said  Burley  ;  "  we  must  work  by  means,  and  these  worldly  nun  shall 
be  our  instruments.  At  all  events,  the  Moabitish  woman  shall  be  despoiled  of  her 
inheritance,  and  neither  the  malignant  Evandale,  nor  the  erastian  Morton,  shall  possess 
yonder  castle  and  lands,  though  they  may  seek  in  marriage  the  daughter  thereof." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  Tillietudlem,  where  he  seized  upon  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  for  the  use  of  the  army,  ransacked  the  charter-room,  and  other  receptacles  for 
family  papers,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of  those  who  reminded  him, 
that  the  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  had  guaranteed  respect  to  private  property. 

Burley  and  Macbriar,  having  established  themselves  in  their  new  acquisition,  were 
joined  by  Kettledrummle  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  Laird  of  Langcale, 
whom  that  active  divine  had  contrived  to  seduce,  as  Poundtext  termed  it,  from  the  pure 
light  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Thus  united,  fhey  sent  to  the  said  Poundtext 
an  invitation,  or  rather  a  summons,  to  attend  a  council  at  Tillietudlem.  He  remembered, 
however,  that  the  door  had  an  iron  grate,  and  the  Keep  a  dungeon,  and  resolved  not  to 
trust  himself  with  his  incensed  colleagues.  He  therefore  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  to 
Hamilton,  with  the  tidings,  that  Burley,  Macbriar,  and  Kettledrummle,  were  coming  to 
Hamilton  as  soon  as  they  could  collect  a  body  of  Cameroniaus  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
rest  of  the  army. 

"  And  ye  see,"  concluded  Poundtext,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "that  they  will  then  possess 
a  majority  in  the  council;  for  Langcale,  though  he  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the 
honest  and  rational  party,  cannot  be  suitably  or  preceesely  termed  either  fish,  or  flesh,  or 
gude  red-herring  ; — whoever  has  the  stronger  party  has  Langcale." 

Thus  concluded  the  heavy  narrative  of  honest  Poundtext,  who  sighed  deeply,  as  he 
considered  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  betwixt  unreasonable  adversaries  amongst 
themselves  and  the  common  enemy  from  without.  Morton  exhorted  him  to  patience, 
temper,  and  composure ;  informed  him  of  the  good  hope  he  had  of  negotiating  for  peace 
and  indemnity  through  means  of  Lord  Evandale,  and  made  out  to  him  a  very  fair 
prospect  that  he  should  again  return  to  his  own  parchment-bound  Calvin,  his  evening 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  his  noggin  of  inspiring  ale,  providing  always  he  would  afford  his 
effectual  support  and  concurrence  to  the  measures  which  he  (Morton),  had  taken  for 
a  general  pacification.*  Thus  backed  and  comforted,  Poundtext  resolved  magnanimously 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  Cameronians  to  the  general  rendezvous. 

Burley  and  his  confederates  had  drawn  together  a  considerable  body  of  these  sectaries, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  horse  and  about  fifteen  hundred  foot,  clouded  and  severe  in 
aspect,  morose  and  jealous  in  communication,  haughty  of  heart,  and  confident,  as  men 
who  believed  that  the  pale  of  salvation  was  open  for  them  exclusively ;  while  all  other 
Christians,  however  slight  were  the  shades  of  difference  of  doctrine  from  their  own,  were 
in  fact  little  better  than  outcasts  or  reprobates.  These  men  entered  the  presbyterian 
camp,  rather  as  dubious  and  suspicious  allies,  or  possibly  antagonists,  than  as  men  who 
were  heartily  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  with  their 
more  moderate  brethren  in  arms.     Burley  made  no  private  visits  to  his  colleagues,  and 

*  The  author  does  not.  by  any  means,  desire  that  Poundtext  should  be  regarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  moderate 
prcsbyterians,  among  whom  were  many  ministers  whose  courage  was  equal  to  their  good  sense  and  sound  views  of  religion. 
Were  he  to  write  the  tale  anew,  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  give  the  character  a  higher  turn.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Cameronians  imputed  to  their  opponents  in  opinion  concerning  the  Indulgence,  or  others  of  their  strained  and  fanatical 
notions,  a  disposition  not  only  to  seek  their  own  safety,  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Hamilton  speaks  of  three  clergymen  of  this 
description  as  follows: — 

"  They  pretended  great  zeal  against  the  Indulgence;  but  alas!  that  was  all  their  practice,  otherwise  being  but  very  gross, 
which  I  shall  but  hint  at  in  short.  When  great  Cameron  and  those  with  him  were  taking  many  a  cold  blast  and  storm  in  the 
fields,  and  among  the  cot-houses  in  Scotland,  these  three  had  for  the  most  part  their  residence  in  Glasgow,  where  they  found 
good  quarter  and  a  full  table,  which  I  doubt  not  but  some  bestowed  upon  them  from  real  affection  to  the  Lord's  cause ;  and 
when  these  three  were  together,  their  greatest  work  was  who  should  make  the  finest  and  sharpest  roundel,  an'd  breathe  the 
quickest  jests  upon  one  another,  and  to  tell  what  valiant  acts  they  were  to  do,  and  who  could  laugh  loudest  and  most  heartily 
among  them ;  and  when  at  any  time  they  came  out  to  the  country,  whatever  other  things  they  had,  they  were  careful  each  of 
them  to  have  a  great  flask  of  brandy  with  them,  which  was  very  heavy  to  some,  particularly  to  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Cargill,  and 
Henry  Hall— I  shall  name  no  more."—  Faithful  Contending*,  p.  198. 
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held  do  communication  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  public  affairs,  otherwise  than  by 
Bending  a  dry  invitation  to  them  to  attend  a  meeting  of  1 1  it*  general  council  for  that 
evening. 

On  the  arrival  of  Morton  and  Poundtexl  at  the  place  of  assembly,  they  found  their 
brethren  already  seated.  Slight  greeting  passed  between  them,  and  it  was  ea  3  to  sec 
that  no  amicable  conference  was  intended  by  those  who  convoked  the  council.  The  first 
question  waB  put  by  Macbriar,  the  Bharp  eagerness  of  whose  zeal  urged  him  to  the  van 
on  all  occasions.  He  desired  to  know  by  whose  authority  the  malignant,  called  Lord 
Evandale,  had  been  freed  from  the  doom  of  death,  justly  denounced  against  him. 

"By  my  authority  and  Mr.  Morton's,"  replied  Poundtexl  ;  who.  besides  being  anxious 
to  give  his  companion  a  good  opinion  of  his  courage,  confided  heartily  in  his  support, 
and.  moreover,  had  much  less  tear  of  encountering  one  of  his  own  profession,  and  who 
confined  himself  to  the  weapons  of  theological  controversy,  in  which  Poundtext  feared 
110  man.  than  of  entering  into  debate  with  the  stern  homicide  Balfour. 

"  And  who,  brother,"  said  Kettledrummle, — "who  gave  you  authority  to  interpose  in 
Mich  a  high  matter?" 

■•  The  tenor  of  our  commission,"  answered  Poundtext,  "gives  us  authority  to  hind 
and  to  loose.  It'  I.onl  Evandale  was  justly  doomed  to  die  by  the  voice  of  one  of  our 
number,  he  was  of  a  surety  lawfully  redeemed  from  death  by  the  warrant  of  two  of  us." 

"Go  to,  go  t'."  said  Burley;  "we  know  your  motives;  it  was  to  send  that  silk- 
worm— that  gilded  trinket — that  embroidered  trifle  of  a  lord,  to  hear  terms  of  peace  to 
the  tyrant." 

"  It  was  SO,"  replied  Morton,  who   saw  his  companion   begin  to  flinch  before  the  li.  rci 
if  Balfour — ••  it  was  so;  and  what   then? — Are  we  to  plunge  the  nation   in  endless 
war,  in  order  to  pursue  schemes  which  are  equally  wild,  wicked,  and  unattainable?" 

"  Hear  him!"  said  Balfour;  "he  blasphemeth." 

■•  It  i-  false,"  said  Morton;  "they  blaspheme  who  pretend  to  expect  miracles,  and 
neglect  'he  use  of  the  human  means  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them.  1  repeat 
it — Our  avowed  object  is  the  re-establishment  of  pe  ice  on  fair  and  honourable  terms  of 
security  to  our  religion  and  our  liberty.  We  disclaim  any  desire  to  tyrannize  over  those 
of  Other-." 

The  di  bate  would  now  have  run  higher  than  ever,  but  they  were  interrupted  by 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  "f  Monmouth  had  commenced  his  inarch  towards  the  west,  and 
was  already  advanced  hall'  way  from  Edinburgh.  Tlii-  new-  silenced  their  divisions  for 
tic-  moment,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  held  as  a  fast  of  general 
humiliation  for  the  -ins  of  the  land  ;  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Poundtexl  should  preach  to 
the  army  in  the  morning,  and  Kettledrummle  in  the  afternoon;  that  neither  should  touch 
upon  any  topics  of  schism  or  of  division,  but  animate  the  soldiers  to  resist  to  the  blood, 
like  brethren  in  a  good  cause.  This  healing  overture  having  been  agreed  to,  the  moderate 
party  ventured  upon  another  proposal,  confiding  that  it  would  have  the  support  of 
Langcale,  who  looked  extremely  blank  at  the  news  which  they  had  just  received,  and 
might  be  supposed  reconverted  to  moderate  measures.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  they 
said,  that  since  the  Bang  had  not  intrusted  the  command  of  his  forces  upon  the  present 

a-ion  to  any  of  their  active  oppressors,  but.  on  the  contrary,  had  employed  a  nobleman 

distinguished  by  gentleiie-s  of  temper,  and  a  disposition  favourable  to  their  cause,  there 
must  be  some  better  intention  entertained  toward-  them  than  they  had  yet  experienced. 
They  contended,  that  it  was  not  only  prudent  but  necessary  to  ascertain,  from  a  com- 
munication with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  he  was  not  charged  with  sonic  secret 
instructions  in  their  favour.  This  could  only  be  learned  by  despatching  an  envoy  to 
his  army. 

"  And  who  will  undertake  the  task?"  .-aid  Burley,  evading  a  proposal  too  reasonable 
to  be  openly  resist  d — "  who  will  go  up  to  their  camp,  knowing  thai  John  Grahan 1 
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Claverhouse  hath  sworn  t"  bang  up  whomsoever  we  shall  despatch  towards  them,  in 
revenge  of  the  death  of  the  young  man  bis  nephew?" 

'■  Let  that  be  no  obstacle,"  said  Morton — "I  will  with  pleasure  encounter  any  ri-k 
attached  to  the  bearer  of  your  errand." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Balfour,  apart  to  Macbriar  ;  "  our  councils  will  lie  well  rid  of  Id- 
presence." 

The  motion,  therefore,  received  no  contradiction  even  from  those  who  were  expected 
to  have  been  most  active/  in  opposing  it;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  Morton  should 
go  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  order  to  discover  upon  what  terms  the 
insurgents  would  he  admitted  to  treat  with  him.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  made  known, 
several  of  the  more  moderate  party  joined  in  requesting  him  to  make  terms  upon  the 
footing  of  the  petition  intrusted  to  Lord  Evandale's  hands  ;  for  the  approach  of  the  King's 
army  spread  a  general  trepidation,  by  no  means  allayed  by  the  high  tone  assumed  bj  the 
Cameronians,  which  had  so  little  to  support  it  excepting  their  own  headlong  zeal.  With 
these  instructions,  and  with  Cuddie  as  his  attendant,  Morton  set  forth  towards  the  royal 
camp,  at  all  the  risks  which  attend  those  wdio  assume  the  office  of  mediator  during  the 
heat  of  civil  discord. 

Morton  had  not  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles,  before  he  perceived  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  in  witli  the  van  of  the  royal  forces  ;  and,  as  he  ascended  a  height,  saw  all 
the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  occupied  by  armed  men  marching  in  great  order  towards 
Bothwell-muir,  an  open  common,  on  which  they  proposed  to  encamp  for  that  evening,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  Clyde,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  river  the 
army  of  the  insurgents  was  encamped.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  first  advanced-guard  of 
cavalry  which  he  met,  as  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  communicated  his  desire  to  obtain 
access  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  non-commissioned  officer  who  commanded  the 
party  made  his  report  to  his  superior,  and  he  again  to  another  in  still  higher  command, 
and  both  immediately  rode  to  the  spot  where  Morton  was  detained. 

'•  You  are  but  losing  your  time,  my  friend,  and  risking  your  lite,"  said  one  of  them, 
addressing  Morton;  "the  Duke  of  Monmouth  will  receive  no  terms  from  traitors  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  your  cruelties  have  been  such  as  to  authorize  retaliation  of  e\  ery 
kind.  Better  trot  your  nag  back,  and  save  his  mettle  to-day,  that  he  may  save  your  life 
to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Morton,  "  that  even  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  should  consider 
us  as  criminals,  he  would  condemn  so  large  a  body  of  his  fellow-subjects  without  even 
hearing  what  they  have  to  plead  for  themselves.  On  my  part  I  fear  nothing.  I  am 
conscious  of  having  consented  to,  or  authorized,  no  cruelty,  and  the  fear  of  suffering 
innocently  for  the  crimes  of  others  shall  not  deter  me  from  executing  my  commission." 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other. 

"  I  have  an  idea."  said  the  younger,  "  that  this  is  the  young  man  of  whom  Lord 
Evandale  spoke." 

"  Is  my  Lord  Evandale  in  the  army  ?"   -aid  Morton. 

"  He  is  not,"  replied  the  officer;  "we  left  him  at  Edinburgh,  too  much  indisposed  to 
take  the  field.      Your  name,  sir,  I  presume,  is  Henry  Morton  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  answered  Morton. 

"  AVe  will  not  oppose  your  seeing  the  Duke,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  more  civility  of 
manner;  "but  you  may  assure  yourself  it  will  be  to  no  purpose;  for,  were  his  Grace 
disposed  to  favour  your  people,  others  are  joined  in  commission  with  him  who  will  hardly 
consent  to  his  doing  so." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  it  thus,"  said  Morton;  "but  my  duty  requires  that  I  should 
persevere  in  my  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him." 

"  Lumley,"  said  the  superior  officer,  ■•  let  the  Duke  know  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival,  and 
remind  his  Grace  that  this  is  the  person  of  whom  Lord  Evandale  spoke  SO  highly."' 


• 
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The  officer  returned  with  a  message  thai  the  General  could  nol  see  Mr.  Morton  that 
evening,  but  would  sec  him  betimes  in  the  ensuing  morning.  1 1« •  was  detained  in 
a  neighbouring  cottage  all  night,  but  treated  with  civility,  and  every  thing  provided  for 

1 » i  —  :k amodation.     Early  cm  the  next  morning  the  officer  he  had  first  seen  came  to 

conduct  him  to  his  audience. 

The  army  was  drawn  out,  and  in  the  act  of  forming  column  for  march,  or  attack.  The 
1  )nkc  was  in  the  cut  re  nearly  a  mile  from  the  place  where  Morton  had  passed  the  night. 
In  riding  towards  the  General,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  which  had 

I n  assembled  for  the  suppression  of  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection.     There 

were  three  or  four  regiments  of  English,  the  flower  <>t'  Charles's  army — there  were  the 
Scottish  Life-Guards,  burning  with  desire  to  revenge  their  late  defeat — other  Scottish 
regiments  of  regulars  were  also  assembled,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  partly 
of  gentlemen-volunteers,  partly  of  the  tenant-  of  the  crown  who  did  military  duty  for 
their  fiefs.      Morton  also  observed  sev<  raJ  strong  parties  of  Highlanders  drawn  from  the 

points  nearest  to  the  Lowland  frontiers, — a  ] pie,  as  already  mentioned,  particularly 

obnoxious  to  the  western  whigs,  and  who  hated  and  despised  them  in  the  same  proportion. 
were  assembled  under  their  chiefs,  and  made  part  of  this  formidable  array. 
A  complete  train  of  field-artillery  accompanied  these  troops;  and  the  whole  had  an  air 
so  imposing,  that  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  an  actual  miracle  could  prevent  the  ill- 
equipped,  ill-modelled,  and  tumultuary  army  of  the  insurgents,  from  being  utterly 
destroyed.  The  officer  who  accompanied  Morton  endeavoured  to  gather  from  his  looks 
the  feelings  with  which  this  splendid  and  awful  parade  of  military  force  had  impressed 
him.  Hut.  true  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  laboured  successfully  to  prevent  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  from  appearing  ill  his  countenance,  and  looked  around  him  on  the 
warlike  display  a-  on  a  Bight  which  he  expected,  and  to  which  he  was  indifferent. 

■•  Von  see  the  entertainment  prepared  for  you."  said  the  officers. 

•■  It'  I  had  no  appetite  lor  it."  replied  Morton,  "  I  should  not  have  been  accompanying 
you  at  tie-  moment.  But  I  shall  he  better  pleased  with  a  more  peaceful  regale,  for  the 
of  all  parties." 

A-  th.y  -poke  thus,  they  approached  the  commander-in-chief,  who.  surrounded  by 
several  officers,  was  seated  upon  a  knoll  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  distant 
country,  and  from  which  could  he  easily  discovered  the  windings  of  the  majestic  Clyde. 
and  the  distant  camp  of  the  insurgents  on  the  opposite  hank.  Tin-  officers  of  tin-  royal 
army  appeared  to  he  surveying  the  ground,  with  the  purpose  of  directing  an  immediate 

attack.  When  Captain  I.umley,  the  officer  who  accompanied  Morton,  had  whispered  in 
Monmouth's  ear  hi-   name   ami   errand,   the   Duke   made   a  .signal   for  till   around   him    to 

retire,  excepting  only  two  general  officers  of  distinction.     While  they  -poke  together  in 

whispers  for  a  lew  minutes  l"  ion'  Morton  was  permitted  to  advance,  he  had  rime  to  study 
the  appearani fthe  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  treat. 

It   wa-   impossible    lor   any  one   to   look    upon    the    Duke   of   Monmouth  without    being 

captivated  by  his  personal  graces  and  accomplishments,  of  which  the  great  High-Priest 

of  all  the  Nine  afterwards  recorded — 

In  In:  n.uural  In  p 

with  gncc. 

Anil    1 

Yet  to  a  strict  observer,  the  manly  beauty  of  Monmouth's  face  was  occasionalrj  render  d 
less  striking  by  an  air  of  vacillation  ami  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  imply  hesitation 
and  doubt  at  moment-  when  decisive  resolution  was  most  necessary. 

Beside  him  stood  Claverhouse,  whom  we  have  already  fully  described,  and  another 
genera]  officer  whose  appearance  was  Bingularly  striking.  His  dn  --  was  of  the  antique 
fashion  of  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  composed  of  shamoj  leather,  curiously  slashed, 
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and  covered  with  antique  lace  and  garniture.  His  boots  and  spurs  might  be  referred  to 
the  same  distant  period.  He  won/  a  breastplate,  over  which  descended  a  grey  beard  of 
venerable  length,  which  lie  cherished  as  a  mark  of  mourning  for  Charles  the  First,  having 
never  shaved  since  that  monarch  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  His  head  was  uncovered, 
and  almost  perfectly  bald.  His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead,  piercing  grey  eyes,  and 
marked  features,  evinced  age  unbroken  by  infirmity,  and  stern  resolution  unsoftened  by 
humanity.  Such  is  the  outline,  however  feebly  expressed,  of  the  celebrated  General 
Thomas  Dalzell,*  a  man  more  feared  and  hated  by  the  whigs  than  even  Claverhouse 
himself,  and  who  executed  the  same  violences  against  them  out  of  a  detestation  of  their 
persons,  or  perhaps  an  innate  severity  of  temper,  which  Grahame  only  resorted  to  on 
political  accounts,  as  the  best  means  of  intimidating  the  followers  of  presbytery,  and  (if 
destroying  that  sect  entirely. 

The  presence  of  these  two  generals,  one  of  whom  he  knew  by  person,  and  the  other  by 
description,  seemed  to  Morton  decisive  of  the  fate  of  his  embassy.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  unfavourable  reception  which  his  proposals  seemed 
likely  to  meet  with,  he  advanced  boldly  towards  them  upon  receiving  a  signal  to  that 
purpose,  determined  that  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  those  with  whom  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  should  suffer  nothing  from  being  intrusted  to  him.  Monmouth  received  him 
with  the  graceful  courtesy  which  attended  even  his  slightest  actions:  Dalzell  regarded 
him  with  a  stern,  gloomy,  and  impatient  frown  ;  and  Claverhouse,  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
and  inclination  of  his  head,  seemed  to  claim  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  You  come,  sir,  from  these  unfortunate  people,  now  assembled  in  arms,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  "  and  your  name,  I  believe,  is  Morton :  will  you  favour  us  with  the 
purport  of  your  errand  ?" 

"  It  is  contained,  my  lord,"  answered  Morton,  "  in  a  paper,  termed  a  Remonstrance 
and  Supplication,  which  my  Lord  Evandale  has  placed,  I  presume,  in  your  Grace's 
hands?" 

"  He  has  done  so,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  and  I  understand,  from  Lord  Evandale, 
that  Mr.  Morton  has  behaved  in  these  unhappy  matters  with  much  temperance  and 
generosity,  for  which  1  have  to  request  his  acceptance  of  my  thanks." 

Here  Morton  observed  Dalzell  shake  his  head  indignantly,  and  whisper  something 
into  Claverhouse's  ear,  who  smiled  in  return,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  but  in  a  degree 
so  slight  as  scarce  to  be  perceptible.  The  Duke,  taking  the  petition  from  his  pocket, 
proceeded,  obviously  struggling  between  the  native  gentleness  of  his  own  disposition, 
and  perhaps  his  conviction  that  the  petitioners  demanded  no  more  than  their  rights,  and 
the  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  of  enforcing  the  King's  authority,  and  complying  with  the 
sterner  opinions  of  the  colleagues  in  office  who  had  been  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  as  well  as  advising  him. 

"  There  are,  Mr.  Morton,  in  this  paper,  proposals,  as  to  the  abstract  propriety  of 
which  I  must  now  waive  delivering  any  opinion.  Some  of  them  appear  to  me  reasonable 
and  just;  and  although  I  have  no  express  instructions  from  the  King  upon  the  subject, 
yet  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I  pledge  my  honour,  that  I  will  interpose  in  your 
behalf,  and  use  my  utmost  influence  to  procure  you  satisfaction  from  his  Majesty.  But 
you  must  distinctly  understand,  that  I  can  only  treat  with  supplicants,  not  with  rebels  ; 

*  In  Crichton's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Swift,  where  a  particular  account  of  this  remarkable  person's  dress  and  habit  is  given, 
he  is  said  never  to  have  worn  boots.  The  following  account  of  his  rencounter  with  John  Paton  of  Meadowhcad,  showed,  that 
in  action  at  least  he  wore  pretty  stout  ones,  unless  the  reader  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  having  a  charm,  which 
made  him  proof  against  lead. 

"  Dalzell,"  says  Paton's  biographer,  "advanced  the  whole  left  wing  of  his  army  on  Colonel  Wallace's  right.  Here  Captain 
Paton  behaved  with  great  courage  and  gallantry.  Dalzell,  knowing  him  in  the  former  wars,  advanced  upon  him  himself, 
thinking  to  take  him  prisoner.  Upon  his  approach,  each  presented  his  pistol.  On  their  first  discharge.  Captain  Paton 
perceiving  his  pistol  ball  to  hop  upon  Dalzell's  bonis,  and  knowing  what  was  the  cause  (he  having  proof),  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  some  small  pieces  of  silver  he  had  there  for  the  purpose,  and  put  one  of  them  into  his  other  pistol.  But  Dalzell, 
having  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  meanwhile,  retired  behind  his  own  man,  who  by  that  means  was  slain." 
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and,  us  b  preliminary  to  every  act  of  favour  on  my  side,  I  must  insist  upon  your  followers 
laying  down  their  arms  and  dispersing  themselves.' 

•■To  do  bo,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Morton,  undauntedly,  "won-  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  tin-  rebels  that  our  enemies  term  us.  Our  swords  are  drawn  for  recovery  of  a 
birthright  wrested  from  as;  your  Grace's  moderation  and  good  sense  has  admitted  the 
genera]  justice  of  our  demand — a  demand  which  would  never  have  been  listened  to  had 

it  not  been  act ipaaied  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.     We  cannot,  therefore,  and 

dare  not,  lay  clown  our  arms,  even  on  your  Grace's  assurance  of  indemnity,  unless  it 
u .  re  accompanied  witli  some  reasonable  prospect  of  the  redress  of  OUT  wrongs  which  we 
complain  of." 

••  Mr.  Morton,"  replied  tlie  Duke,  "  you  are  young,  but  you  must  have  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  perceive,  that  requests,  by  no  means  dangerous  or  unreasonable  in 
themselves,  may  become  so  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  pressed  and  supported." 

••  We  may  reply,  my  lord,"  answered  Morion,  "that  this  disagreeable  mode  has  not 
been  resorted  to  until  all  others  have  tailed." 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  -aid  the  Duke,  '•  I  must  break  this  conference  short.  We  are  in 
readiness  t mmence  the  attack  ;  yet  I  will  suspend  it  for  an  hour,  until  you  can  com- 
municate my  answer  to  the  insurgents.     If  they  please  to  disperse  their  followers,  lay 

down  their  arms,  and  send  a   peaceful  deputation  to  me,  I  will  consider  myself  bound   in 

honour  to  do  all  I  can  to  procure  redress  of  their  grievances;  if  not,  let  them  stand  on 
their  guard  and  expect  the  consequences. — I  think,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  bis 
two  colleagues,  •■  this  i?  the  utmost  length  to  which  I  can  stretch  my  instructions  in 
favour  of  tins,-  misguided  persons?" 

•■  By  my  faith,"  answered  Dal/.ell.  suddenly,  "and  it  is  a  length  to  which  my  poor 
judgment  durst  not  have  Stretched,  considering  I  had  both  the  King  and  my  conscience 
to  answer  to!  But,  doubtless,  your  Grace  knows  more  of  the  King's  private  mind  than 
we,  who  have  only  the  letter  of  our  instructions  to  look  to." 

Monmouth  blushed  deeply.  "You  hear,"  he  said,  addressing  Morton,  "General 
DalzeD  blames  me  for  the  length  which  I  am  disposed  to  go  in  your  favour." 

"General  Dal/ell's  sentiments,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton,  "are  such  as  we  expected 
from  him  ;  your  <  Tracers  -neb  as  we  were  prepared  to  hope  you  might  please  to  entertain. 
Indeed  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  absolute  submission  upon  winch  yon 
are  pleased  to  insist,  it  might  -till  remain  something  le&S  than  doubtful  how  far,  with  BUch 

counsellors  around  the  King,  even  your  Grace's  intercession  might  procure  us  effectual 
reliet'.  Bui  I  will  communicate  to  our  leaders  your  Grace's  answer  to  our  supplication  ; 
and,  since  we  cannot  obtain  peace,  we  must  bid  war  welcome  as  well  as  we  may." 

•■  Good  morning,  -ir."  said  the  Duke.     "  I  suspend  the  movements  of  attack  for  one 

hour,  and  for  one  hour  only.  If  you  have  an  answer  to  return  within  that  space  of  time, 
I  will  receive  it  here,  and  earnestly  entreat  it  maybe  such  as  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood." 

Ai  this  moment  another  smile  of  deep  meaning  passed  between  Dal/ell  and  Claverhouse. 
The  Duke  observed  it.  and  repeated  his  words  with  great  dignity — "  Yes,  gentlemen, 
I  said  I  trusted  the  answer  might  be  such  as  would  Bave  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  hope 
the  sentiment  neither  need-  your  scorn,  nor  incurs  your  displeasure." 

Dal/ell    returned    the     Duke's    frown    with    a    stern    glance,    but     made    no    answer. 

('lav.  rhouse,  his  li|>  just  curled  with  an  ironical  smile,  bow  ed,  and  said,  "  It  was  not  for 
him  to  judge  the  propriety  of  his  Grace's  sentiments." 

The  Duke  made  a  signal  to  Morton  to  withdraw.  lb-  obeyed;  and,  accompanied  by 
his  former  escort,  rode  -lowly  through  the  army  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  non- 
conformists. As  he  passed  the  line  corps  of  I.ife-(  ,  uards.  he  found  ( 'laverhouso  was 
already   at    their    head.      That    officer    no    BOOner    saw    Morion,    than    he    advanced    and 

addressed  him  with  perfect  politeness  of  manner. 
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"  I  lliink  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Morton  of  Milnwood?" 

"  It  is  not  Colonel  Grahame'-  fault,"  said  Morton,  smiling  sternly,  "that  he  or  any 
one  else  should  be  now  incommoded  by  my  presence." 

■■  Allow  me  at  least  to  say,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  that  Mr.  Morton's  present  situation 
authorizes  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  him,  and  that  my  proceedings  at  our  last 
eting  only  squared  to  my  duty."  * 

"  To  reconcile  your  actions  to  your  duty,  and  your  duty  to  your  conscience,  is  your 
business,  Colonel  Grahame,  not  mine,"  said  Morton,  justly  offended  at  being  thus,  in  a 
manner,  required  to  approve  of  the  sentence  under  which  lie  had  so  marly  suffered. 

••  Nay.  but  stay  an  instant,"  said  Claverhouse.  "Evandale  insists  that  I  have  some 
wrongs  to  acquit  myself  of  in  your  instance.  I  trust  I  shall  always  make  some  difference 
between  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who,  though  misguided,  acts  upon  generous  principles, 
and  the  crazy  fanatical  clowns  yonder,  with  the  bloodthirsty  assassins  who  head  them. 
Therefore,  if  they  do  not  disperse  upon  your  return,  let  me  pray  you  instantly  come  over 
to  our  army  and  surrender  yourself,  for,  be  assured,  they  cannot  stand  our  assault  for 
half  an  hour.  If  you  will  be  ruled  and  do  this,  be  sure  to  inquire  for  me.  Monmouth, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  cannot  protect  you  —  Dalzell  will  not ; — I  both  can  and  will ;  and 
I  have  promised  to  Evandale  to  do  so  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity." 

"I  should  owe  Lord  Evandale  my  thanks,"  answered  Morton  coldly,  "did  not  his 
scheme  imply  an  opinion  that  I  might  be  prevailed  on  to  desert  those  with  whom  I  am 
engaged.  For  you,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  a  different  species  of 
satisfaction,  it  is  probable  that,  in  an  hour's  time,  you  will  find  me  at  the  west  end  of 
Bothwell  Bridge  with  my  sword  in  my  hand." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  but  still  more  so  should 
you  think  better  on  my  first  proposal." 

They  then  saluted  and  parted. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  lad,  Lumley,"  said  Claverhouse,  addressing  himself  to  the  other 
officer ;  "  but  he  is  a  lost  man — his  blood  be  upon  his  head." 

So  saying,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  instant  battle. 


■ 


♦ 


I  Generall  Thomas  Dalyell  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majesties  Forces  Doe  sincerely 
affirm  and  declare  that  I  judge  it  unlawful]  fur  subjects  upon  pretence  for  Reformation  or 
other  pretences  quatsoever  to  enter  Leagues  and  Covenants  or  to  rise  up  in  annus  against  the 
King  or  those  commissionat  by  him ;  and  that  all  these  gatherings.,  ConvocaJ 
Protestations  erecting  and  keeping  of  Couneill  tables  that  were  used  in  the  bediming  and 
for  carrying  on  the  late  troubles  were  unlawfull  and  seditious  and  particularly  these  oathes 
quherof  the  one  is  commonly  called  the  Nationall  Covenant  las  it  was  sworne  and  ex- 
plained in  the  year  U138  and  thereafter)  and  the  other  entituled  a  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  &C.  &C. 

At  LMinl>urrih  1st  May  1GS5. 
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HEN  Morton  had  left  the  well-ordered  outposts  of  the  regular  army,  and 

arrived  at  those  which  were  maintained  by  his  own  party,  he  could  not 

''2  but  In-  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  (lifl'eniieo  of  iliseiplinr-,  am!  entertain  a 

.    proportional   degree  "t   liar  for  the  consequences.     The  sunn'    discords 

-^1  » which  agitated  the  councils  of  the  insurgents,  raged  even  anion":  their 

"^  mi  :u n- -t  followers;  ami  their  picquets  and  patrols  were  more  interested 

and  occupied  in  disputing  the  trui asion  anil  cans  -  <>t  wrath,  ami  defining  the  limits 

hi'  ISrastian  heresy,  than  in  looking  out  for  ami  observing  tin:  motions  of  their  enemie  , 
though  within  hearing  of  the  royal  drums  ami  trumpets. 

There  was  a  guard,  however,  of  tin'  insurgent  army,  posted  at  the  long  ami  narrow 
bridge  of  BothweU,  over  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily  advance  to  the  attack  ;  but, 
like  tin-  others,  they  were  divided  ami  disheartened;  ami,  entertaining  the  idea  thai  they 
were  posted  mi  a  desperate  service,  they  even  meditated  withdrawing  themselves  t<>  the 
main  body.  This  would  have  been  utter  miu  ;  for  on  tin-  defence  or  loss "!'  this  pass  the 
fortune  of  tin-  day  was  most  likely  to  depend.  All  beyond  the  bridge  was  a  plain  open 
field,  excepting  a  few  thickets  of  no  great  depth,  ami,  consequently,  was  ground  on  wliirh 
tin'  undisciplined  forces  of  tin-  insurgents,  deficient  as  tiny  were  in  cavalry,  ami  totally 
unprovided  with  artillery,  were  altogether  unlikely  to  withstand  the  shock  of  regular 
troop-. 

!  II. 
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Morton  therefore  viewed  the  pass  carefully,  and  formed  the  hope,  that  by  occupying 
two  or  three  houses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  copse  and  thickets  of  alders 
and  hazels  that  lined  its  side,  and  by  blockading  the  passage  itself,  and  shutting  the  gates 
of  a  portal,  which,  according  to  the  old  fashion,  was  built  on  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge 
of  Bothwell,  it  might  be  easily  defended  against  a  very  superior  force.  He  issued 
directions  accordingly,  and  commanded  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  portal,  to  be  thrown  down,  that  they  might  afford  no  protection  to  the  enemy  when 
they  should  attempt  the  passage.  Morton  then  conjured  the  party  at  this  important  post 
to  be  watchful  and  upon  their  guard,  and  promised  them  a  speedy  and  strong  re- 
inforcement. He  caused  them  to  advance  videttes  beyond  the  river  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  which  outposts  he  directed  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  as  soon  as 
they  approached  ;  finally,  he  charged  them  to  send  regular  information  to  the  main  body 
of  all  that  they  should  observe.  Men  under  arms,  and  in  a  situation  of  danger,  are  usually 
sufficiently  alert  in  appreciating  the  merit  of  their  officers.  Morton's  intelligence  and 
activity  gained  the  confidence  of  these  men,  and  with  better  hope  and  heart  than  before, 
they  began  to  fortify  their  position  in  the  manner  he  recommended,  and  saw  him  depart 
with  three  loud  cheers. 

Morton  now  galloped  hastily  towards  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  the  scene  of  confusion  and  clamour  which  it  exhibited,  at  the 
moment  when  good  order  and  concord  were  of  such  essential  consequence.  Instead  of 
being  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  listening  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  they 
were  crowding  together  in  a  confused  mass,  that  rolled  and  agitated  itself  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  while  a  thousand  tongues  spoke,  or  rather  vociferated,  and  not  a  single  ear  was 
found  to  listen.  Scandalized  at  a  scene  so  extraordinary,  Morton  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  through  the  press,  to  learn,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  cause  of  this  so  untimely 
disorder.  While  he  is  thus  engaged,  we  shall  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  that  which 
he  was  some  time  in  discovering. 

The  insurgents  had  proceeded  to  hold  their  day  of  humiliation,  which,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  puritans  during  the  earlier  civil  war,  they  considered  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  solving  all  difficulties,  and  waiving  all  discussions.  It  was  usual  to  name  an 
ordinary  week-day  for  this  purpose,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Sabbath  itself  was  adopted, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  time  and  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  A  temporary  pulpit, 
or  tent,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment ;  which,  according  to  the  fixed 
arrangement,  was  first  to  be  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Poundtext,  to  whom  the 
posl  of  honour  was  assigned,  as  the  eldest  clergyman  present.  But  as  the  worthy  divine, 
with  slow  and  stately  steps,  was  advancing  towards  the  rostrum  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  he  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  the 
insane  preacher  whose  appearance  had  so  much  startled  Morton  at  the  first  council  of  the 
insurgents  after  their  victory  at  Loudon-hill.  It  is  not  known  whether  lie  was  acting 
under  the  influence  and  instigation  of  the  Cameronians,  or  whether  he  was  merely  com- 
pelled by  his  own  agitated  imagination,  and  the  temptation  of  a  vacant  pulpit  before  him,  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  so  respectable  a  congregation.  It  is  only  certain  that 
he  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,  sprung  into  the  pulpit,  cast  his  eyes  wildly  around 
him,  and,  undismayed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  of  the  audience,  opened  the  Bible,  read 
forth  as  his  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Certain  men,  the  children 
of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city, 
saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  you  have  not  known  ;"  and  then  rushed  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject. 

The  harangue  of  Mucklewrath  was  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  his  intrusion  was 
unauthorised  and  untimely  ;  but  it  was  provokingly  coherent,  in  so  far  as  it  turned 
entirely  upon  the  very  subjects  of  discord,  of  which  it  had  been  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  until  some  more  suitable  opportunity.     Not  a  jsiugle  topic  did  he    omit 
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which  had  offence  in  it;  and,  after  charging  the  moderate  party  with  heresy,  with 
crouching  to  tyranny,  with  seeking  to  be  at  peace  with  Clod's  enemies,  he  applied  to 
Mmton.  by  name,  the  charge  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  men  of  Belial,  who,  in  the 
words  of  his  text,  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them,  to  withdraw  the  inhabitants  of  his 
city,  and  to  go  astray  after  false  gods.  To  him,  and  all  who  followed  him,  or  approved 
nt'  his  conduct,  Mucklewrath  denounced  fury  and  vengeance,  and  exhorted  those  who 
would  hold  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  to  come  up  from  the  midst  of  them. 

••  Fear  not,"  he  said,  ••  because  of  the  neighing  of  horses,  or  the  glittering  of  breast- 
plates. Seek  not  aid  of  the  Egyptians  because  of  the  enemy,  though  they  may  be 
numerous  as  locusts,  and  fierce  as  dragons.  Their  trust  is  not  as  our  trust,  nor  their 
rock  as  our  rock  ;  lmu  else  shall  a  thousand  fly  before  one,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
the  flight!  I  dreamed  it  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  the  voice  said,  'Hahakkuk, 
take  thy  fan  and  purge  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that  they  be  not  both  consumed  with  the 
fire  of  indignation  and  the  lightning  of  fury.'  Wherefore.  I  say,  take  this  Henry  Morton — 
this  wretched  A.chan,  who  hath  brought  the  accursed  thing  among  ye,  and  made  himsplf 
brethren  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy — take  him  and  stone  him  with  stones,  and  thereafter 
burn  him  with  lire,  that  the  wrath  may  depart  from  the  children  of  the  Covenant.  lie 
hath  not  taken  a  Babylonish  garment,  lmt  he  hath  sold  the  garment  of  righteousness  to 
the  woman  of  Babylon — he  hath  not  taken  two  hundred  shekels  of  line  silver,  but 
he  hath  bartered  the  truth,  which  is  more  precious  than  shekels  of  silver  or  wedges 
ofgbl.1." 

At  hi-  furious  charge,  brought  bo  unexpectedly  against  one  of  their  most  active  com- 
manders, tin- audience  broke  out  into  open  tumult,  some  demanding  that  there  should  in- 
Btantly  he  a  new  election  of  officers,  into  which  office  noneshould  hereafter  he  admitted  who 
had.  in  their  phrase,  touched  of  that  which  was  accursed,  or  temporized  more  or  less  with 
the  heresies  ami  corruptions  of  the  times.  While  such  -was  the  demand  of  the  Cameroniana, 
they  vociferated  loudly,  that  those  who  were  not  with  them  were  against  them, — that  it 
was  nn  time  to  relinquish  the  substantial  part  of  the  covenanted  testimony  of  the  Church, 
if  they  expected  a  hhssing  on  their  arms  and  their  cause, — and  that,  in  their  eyes, 
a  lukewarm  Presbyterian  was  little  better  than  a  Prelatist,  an  anti-C'ovenanter,  and 
a  Xullilidian. 

The  parties  accused  repelled  the  charge  of  criminal  compliance  and  defection  from  the 
truth  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  charged  their  accusers  with  breach  of  faith,  as  well 
as  wiih  Wrong-headed  and  extravagant  zeal  in  introducing  such  divisions  into  an  army, 
the  joint  strength  of  which  could  not,  by  the  most  sanguine,  be  judged  more  than 
sufficient  to  face  their  enemies.  Poundtext,  and  one  or  two  others,  made  some  faint 
efforts  to  stem  the  increasing  fury  of  the  factious,  exclaiming  to  those  of  the  other  party, 
in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch, — "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  tine,  between  me  and 

tl and  between  thy  herdsmen  and  my  herdsmen,  for  we   In-   brethren."     No   pacific 

overture  could  possibly  obtain  audience.  It  was  in  vain  thai  even  Burley  himself,  when 
i  the  dissension  proceed  to  such  ruinous  lengths,  exerted  his  stern  and  deep  voice, 
commanding  silence  and  obedience  to  discipline.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  had  gone 
forth,  and  it  seemed  a-  if  the  exhortation  of  llabakknk  Mucklewrath  had  communicated 
a  part  of  his  frenzy  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  wiser,  or  more  timid  part  of  the 
ihly,  were  already  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  field,  and  giving  up  their  cause 

BS  lost.      (  (then  «  ere  moderating  B  harmonious  call,  as  they  somewhat  improperly  ler 1 

it,  to  new  officers,  and  dismissing  those  formerly  chosen,  and  that  with  a  tumult  and 
clamour  worthy  of  the  deficiency  of  good  mum-  and  good  order  implied  in  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  at  this  moment  when  Morton  arrived  in  the  field  and  joined  the 
army,  in  total  confusion,  and    on   the    point   of  dissolving   itself.      His  arrival  occasioned 

loud  exclamations  of  applause  on  the  one  Bide,  and  of  imprecation  on  the  other. 

"  What  means  this  ruinous  di80rder  at   SUCh  a  moment ':"  he  exclaimed  to  Hurley,  who, 

Q  Q  '2 
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exhausted  with  hi>  vain  exertions  to  restore  order,  was  now  leaning  on  his  sword,  and 

regarding  the  confusion  with  an  eye  of  resolute  despair. 

"  It  means,"  he  replied,  "that  God  has  delivered  as  into  tin'  hands  of.our  enemies." 

'■  Not  so,"  answered  Morton,  «  ith  a  \  oice  ami  gesture  which  compi  lied  many  to  listen  ; 
"it  is  not  God  who  deserts  us — it  is  we  who  desert  him,  and  dishonour  ourselves  by 
disgracing  and  betraying  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion. — Hear  me!''  he  exclaimed, 
springing  to  the  pulpit  which  Mucklewrath  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  by  actual 
exhaustion — "I  bring  from  the  enemy  an  offer  to  treat,  if  you  incline  to  lay  down  your  arms. 
I  can  assure  you  the  means  of  making  an  honourable  defence,  if  you  are  of  more  manly 
tempers.  The  time  flies  fast  on.  Let  us  resolve  cither  for  peace  or  war;  and  let  it  not 
be  said  of  us  in  future  days,  that  six  thousand  Scottish  men.  in  arms  had  neither  courage 
to  stand  their  ground  and  fight  it  out,  nor  prudence  to  treat  for  peace,  nor  even  the 
coward's  wisdom  to  retreat  in  good  time  and  with  safety.  What  signifies  quarrelling  on 
points  of  church-discipline,  when  the  whole  edifice  is  threatened  with  total  destruction? 
O  remember,  my  brethren,  that  the  last  and  worst  evil  which  God  brought  upon  the 
people  whom  he  had  once  chosen — the  last  and  worst  punishment  of  their  blindness  and 
hardness  of  heart,  was  the  bloody  dissensions  which  rent  asunder  their  city,  even  when 
the  enemy  were  thundering  at  its  gates  ! " 

Some  of  the  audience  testified  their  feeling  of  this  exhortation,  by  loud  exclamations 
of  applause — others  by  hooting,  and  exclaiming — "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !" 

Morton,  who  beheld  the  columns  of  the  enemy  already  beginning  to  appear  on  the  right 
bank,  and  directing  their  march  upon  the  bridge,  raised  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his  hand,  exclaimed, — "  Silence  your  senseless  clamours  ! 
Yonder  is  the  enemy  !  On  maintaining  the  bridge  against  him,  depend  our  lives,  as  well 
as  our  hope  to  reclaim  our  laws  and  liberties.  There  shall  at  least  one  Scottishman  die 
in  their  defence.     Let  any  one  who  loves  his  country  follow  me  !" 

The  multitude  had  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed.  The  sight 
of  the  glittering  files  of  the  English  Foot-Guards,  supported  by  several  squadrons  of 
horse,  of  the  cannon  which  the  artillerymen  were  busily  engaged  in  planting  against  the 
bridge,  of  the  plaided  clans  who  seemed  to  search  for  a  ford,  and  of  the  long  succession  of 
troops  which  were  destined  to  support  the  attack,  silenced  at  once  their  clamorous  uproar, 
and  struck  them  with  as  much  consternation  as  if  it  were  an  unexpected  apparition,  and 
not  the  very  thing  which  they  ought  to  have  been  looking  out  for.  They  gazed  on  each 
other,  and  on  their  leaders,  with  looks  resembling  those  that  indicate  the  weakness  of  a 
patient  when  exhausted  by  a  fit  of  frenzy.  Yet  when  Morton,  springing  from  the 
rostrum,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  bridge,  he  was  followed  by  about  an  hundred 
of  the  young  men  who  were  particularly  attached  to  his  command. 

Burley  turned  to  Macbriar — "  Ephxaim,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Providence  points  us  the  way, 
through  the  worldly  wisdom  of  this  latitudinarian  youth. — He  that  loves  the  light,  let 
him  follow  Burley!" 

"  Tarry,"  replied  Macbriar  ;  "  it  is  not  by  Henry  Morton,  or  such  as  he,  that  our 
goings-out  and  our  comings-in  are  to  be  meted ;  therefore  tarry  with  us.  I  fear 
treachery  to  the  host  from  this  nullifidian  Achan — Thoushalt  not  go  with  him — thou  art 
our  chariots  and  our  horsemen." 

"  Hinder  me  not,"  replied  Burley  ;  "  he  hath  well  said  that  all  is  lost,  if  the  enemy 
win  the  bridge — therefore  let  me  not.  Shall  the  children  of  this  generation  be  called 
wiser  or  braver  than  the  cliildren  of  the  sanctuary  ? — Array  yourselves  under  your 
leaders — let  us  not  lack  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition;  and  accursed  be  he  who 
turneth  back  from  the  work  on  this  great  day  !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  hastily  marched  towrards  the  bridge,  and  was  followed  by  about 
two  hundred  of  the  most  gallant  and  zealous  of  his  party.  There  was  a  deep  and 
disheartened    pause    when   Morton    and    Burley    departed.      The    commanders    availed 
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themselves  of  it  t<>  display  their  lines  in  some  sorl  oi  order,  and  exhorted  those  who 
were  mos(  exposed,  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  faces  t>>  avoid  tin  cannonade 
which  they  might  presently  expect.  The  insurgents  ceased  t'>  resist  or  to  remonstrate; 
lint  the  awe  which  had  silenced  their  discords  had  dismayed  their  courage.  Thej 
suffered  themselves  i<>  be  formed  into  ranks  with  the  docilitj  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  but 

without   i easing,  for  the  time,  more  resolution  or  energy;  for  they  experienced  a 

-inking  of  tl»-  heart,  imposed  by  the  sudden  and  imminent  approach  of  the  danger  which 
they  had  neglected  to  provide  against  while  it  was  yet  distant.  Thi  y  were,  however,  drawn 
out  with  some  regularity;  and  as  they  -till  possessed  the  appearance  of  an  army,  their 
leaders  had  only  to  hope  that  some  favourable  circumstance  would  restore  their  spirits 
and  com  a| 

Kettledrummle,  Poundtext,  Macbriar,  and  other  preachers,  busied  themselves  in  their 
ranks,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  raise  a  psalm.  But  the  superstitious  among  them 
observed,  as  an  ill  omen,  that  their  song  of  praise  and  triumph  sunk  into  "a  quaver  of 
consternation,"  and  resembled  rather  a  penitentiary  stave  sung  on  the  scaffold  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  than  the  bold  strain  which  had  resounded  along  the  wild  heath  of 
Loudon-hill,  in  anticipation  of  that  day's  victory.  The  melancholy  melody  booh  received 
a  rough  accompaniment;  the  royal   soldiers  shouted,  the  highlanders  yelled,  the  cannon 

began  to  fire  on  One  tide,  and  the  musketry  on  both,  and  tin    Uridjrc  lit'  Iiothwrll,  with  the 

hank-  adjacent,  were  involved  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 


g]  i    g vii  \v=^.\, i  tntT* 


As  e'er  ye  saw  the  rain  doun  far, 

Or  yet  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Sae  our  Scots  lads  fell  even  down, 

And  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

Old  Ballad. 


P^^iiJftgJrer)  RE  Morton  or  Burley  had  reached  the  post  to  be  defended,  the  enemy 
'^l^f^Sf"^  nar^  commenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  great  spirit.  The  two  regiments 
jv&fi  of  Foot-Guards,  formed  into  a  close  column,  rushed  forward  to  the  river  ; 
xK  one  corps,  deploying  along  the  right  bank,  commenced  a  galling  fire  on 
[rg^gEM  the  defenders  of  the  pass,  while  the  other  pressed  on  to  occupy  the 
ra^f^/ia-'  bridge.  The  insurgents  sustained  the  attack  with  great  constancy  and 
courage  ;  and  while  part  of  their  number  returned  the  fire  across  the  river,  the  rest 
maintained  a  discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  itself,  and  every 
avenue  by  which  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  approach  it.  The  latter  suffered  severely, 
but  still  gained  ground,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was  already  upon  the  bridge,  when 
the  arrival  of  Morton  changed  the  scene  ;  and  his  marksmen,  commencing  upon  the  pass 
a  fire  as  well  aimed  as  it  was  sustained  and  regular,  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  They  were  a  second  time  brought  up  to  the  charge,  and  a  second  time 
repulsed  with  still  greater  loss,  as  Burley  had  now  brought  his  party  into  action.  The 
fire  was  continued  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  both  sides,  and  the  issue  of  the  action 
seemed  very  dubious. 

Monmouth,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  might  be  discovered  on  the  top  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  urging,  entreating,  and  animating  the  exertions  of  his 
soldiers.  By  his  orders,  the  cannon,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  annoying  the 
distant   main   body  of  the  presbyterians,  were  now  turned  upon  the  defenders  of  the 
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bridge.  Bui  these  tremendous  engines,  being  wrought  much  more  slowly  than  in 
modern  times,  » 1 1 •  I  nol  produce  the  effecl  of  annoying  or  terrifying  the  enemy  to  the 
extent  proposed.  The  insurgents,  sheltered  by  the  eopsewood  along  the  bant  of  tin 
river,  or  stationed  in  the  houses  already  mentioned,  fought  under  cover,  while  the 
royalists,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Morton,  were  entirely  exposed.  The  defence  ws 
so  protracted  and  obstinate,  that  the  royal  generals  began  to  fear  it  might  be  ultimately 
-t'ul.  While  Monmouth  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and.  rallying  the  Foot- 
Guards,  brought  thom  on  to  another  close  ami  desperate  attack,  he  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Pal/oil.  who.  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Lennox-Highlanders,  rushed 
forward  with  their  tremendous  war-cry  of  Loch-sloy.*  The  ammunition  of  the  defenders 
of  the  bridge  began  to  fail  at  this  important  crisis;  messages,  commanding  and  imploring 
mocours  and  supplies,  were  in  vain  despatched,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  main  body  of 
the  presbyterian  army,  which  remained  inactively  drawn  up  on  the  open  Gelds  in  the 
rear.  Fear,  consternation,  and  misrule,  had  gone  abroad  anion-  them,  and  while  tin- 
post  on  which  their  safety  depended   required   to  be   instantly  and   powerfully  reinforced. 

there  remained  ii<me  either  to  command  or  to  obey. 

As  the  lire  of  tin-  defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  slacken,  that  of  the  assailants 
increased,  ami  in  its  turn  became  more  fatal.  Animated  by  the  example  and  exhortations 
of  their  generals,  they  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  bridge  itself,  and  began  to  remove  the 
lies  by  which  it  was  blockaded.  The  portal-irate  was  broke  open,  the  beams,  trunks 
of  trees,  and  other  materials  of  the  barricade,  pulled  down  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition.     Morton  and  Burley  fought  in  the  very 

front   of  their  followers,  and   encouraged   them  with  their   pikes,  halberds,  and   partisans. 

to  encounter  the  bayonet.-  of  the  Guards,  and  the  broadswords  of  the  Highlanders. 
But  those  behind  the  leader-  began  to  -brink  from  the  unequal  combat,  and  fly  singly, 
or  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  toward-  the  main  body,  until  the  remainder  were,  by  the 

Weight    of  the  hostile  column  08   much   88  by  their  wea] -,  fairly  forced  from   the 

bridge.  The  passage  being  now  open,  the  enemy  began  to  pour  over.  But  the  brid  •■ 
was  long  and  narrow,  which  rendered  the  manoeuvre  slow  as  well  as  dangerous  ;  and 
those  who  6rst  passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
Covenanters  continued  to  fire.  Burley  and  Morton  were  near  each  other  at  1 1 1 i-  critical 
moment. 

••There  i-   yet  tine."  -aid    the  former,  "to  bring  down    horse  to  attack  them,  ere  they 

can  gel  into  order;  and.  with  the  aid  of  God,  we  may  thus  regain  the  bridge.     Hasten 

thou  to  hriiiir  them  down,  while  I  make  the  defence  good  with  this  old  and  wearied  body.". 

.M  irtOU    -aw  the  importance  of  the  advice,  and.  throwing    himself  on   the  horse  which 

Cuddle  held  in  readiness  for  him  behind  the  thicket,  galloped  toward-  a  bod}' of  cavalry 

which  chanced  to  hi mposed  entirely  of  ( 'ameronians.       Kre  he  could  speak  his  errand. 

or  utter  bis  orders,  he  was  saluted  by  the  execrations  of  the  whole  body. 

■■  Me  tli,  -  ! "  thej  exclaimed — "  the  cowardly  traitor  Hie-  like  a  hart  from  the  hunter-, 
and  hath  left   \  aliant    Hurley  in  the  mid-t  of  tin-  -laughter!" 

••  I  do  not  fly,"  -aid  Morton.  "I  come  to  had  you  to  the  attack.  Advance  boldly, 
and  we  -hall  yet  do  well." 

"  follow  him  not  !  —  Follow  him  not  '." uch  were  the  tumultuous  exclamations  which 

resounded  from  tin-  ranks;  —  ■•he  hath  -old  you  to  the  -word  of  the  enemy  !" 

And  while  Morton  argued,  entreated,  and  commanded  in  vain,  the  moment  was  lost  ill 
which  tic-  advance  might    have  been   useful  :   and   the  outlet  from   the  bridge,  with  all   its 

defences,  being  in  complete  possess! f  the  enemy,  Burley  and  bis  remaining  follower- 
wen  driven  back  upon  the  main  body.  In  whom  the  Bpectacle  of  their  hurried  and 
harassed  retreat  was  far  from  restoring  the  confidence  which  they  so  much  wanted. 

•  Ttiis  Ml  the  ft)0i?ftn  or  war-cry  of  the  Hi  I  (rom  a  lake  mar  the  I     id         I  I  thi 

tha  weatern  bank*  of  that  bci 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  forces  of  the  King  crossed  the  bridge  at  their  leisure,  and, 
securing  the  pass,  formed  in  line  of  battle  ;  while  Claverhouse,  who,  like  a  hawk  perched 

on  a  rock,  and  eyeing  the  time  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  had  watched  the  event  of  the  act  inn 
from  the  opposite  bank,  now  passed  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  cavafy,  at  full  trot, 
and  leading  them  in  squadrons  through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks  of  the  nival 
infantry,  formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor,  and  led  them  to  the  charge,  advancing  in 
front  with  one  large  body,  while  other  two  divisions  threatened  the  flanks  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Their  devoted  army  was  now  in  that  situation  when  the  slightest  demonstration 
towards  an  attack  was  certain  to  inspire  panic.  Their  broken  spirits  and  disheartened 
courage  were  unable  to  endure  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  attended  with  all  its  terrible 
accompaniments  of  sight  and  sound, — the  rush  of  the  horses  at  full  speed,  the  shaking 
of  the  earth  under  their  feet,  the  glancing  of  the  swords,  the  waving  of  the  plumes,  and 
the  fierce  shouts  of  the  cavaliers.  The  front  ranks  hardly  attempted  one  ill-directed  and 
disorderly  lire,  and  their  rear  were  broken  and  flying  in  confusion  ere  the  charge  had 
been  completed  ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  horsemen  were  mixed  with  them, 
cutting  and  hewing  without  mercy.  The  voice  of  Claverhouse  was  heard,  even  above 
the  din  of  conflict,  exclaiming  to  his  soldiers — "Kill!  kill! — no  quarter!  think  on 
Richard  Grahame!"  The  dragoons,  many  of  whom  had  shared  the  disgrace  of  Loudon- 
hill,  required  no  exhortations  to  vengeance  as  easy  as  it  was  complete.  Their  swords 
drank  deep  of  slaughter  among  the  unresisting  fugitives.  Screams  for  quarter  were 
only  answered  by  the  shouts  with  which  the  pursuers  accompanied  their  blows,  and  the 
whole  field  presented  one  general  scene  of  confused  slaughter,  flight,  and  pursuit. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  insurgents  who  remained  in  a  body  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  charge  of  cavalry,  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry.  That  mild-tempered  nobleman  instantly  allowed  them  the  quarter  which  they 
prayed  for;  and,  galloping  about  through  the  field,  exerted  himself  as  much  to  stop  the 
slaughter,  as  he  had  done  to  obtain  the  victory.  While  busied  in  this  humane  task,  he 
met  with  General  Dalzell,  who  was  encouraging  the  fierce  Highlanders  and  royal  volun- 
teers to  show  their  zeal  for  King  and  country,  by  quenching  the  flame  of  the  rebellion 
with  the  blood  of  the  rebels. 

"  Sheath  your  sword,  I  command  you,  General !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "  and  sound 
the  retreat.  Enough  of  blood  has  been  shed  ;  give  quarter  to  the  King's  misguided 
subjects." 

"  I  obey  your  Grace,"  said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  bloody  sword  and  returning  it  to 
the  scabbard;  but  I  warn  you  at  the  same  time,  that  enough  has  not  been  done  to 
intimidate  these  desperate  rebels.  Has  not  your  Grace  heard  that  Basil  Olifant  has 
collected  several  gentlemen  and  men  of  substance  in  the  West,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
marching  to  join  them?" 

"Basil  Olifant?"  said  the  Duke;  "who,  or  what  is  he?" 

"  The  next  male  heir  to  the  last  Earl  of  Torwood.  He  is  disaffected  to  Government 
from  his  claim  to  the  estate  being  set  aside  in  favour  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  ;  and 
I  suppose  the  hope  of  getting  the  inheritance  has  set  him  in  motion." 

"  Be  his  motives  what  they  will,"  replied  Monmouth,  "  he  must  soon  disperse  his 
followers,  for  this  army  is  too  much  broken  to  rally  again  ; — therefore,  once  more,  I 
command  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped." 

"  It  is  your  Grace's  province  to  command,  and  to  be  responsible  for  your  commands," 
answered  Dalzell,  as  he  gave  reluctant  orders  for  checking  the  pursuit. 

But  the  fiery  and  vindictive  Grahame  was  already  far  out  of  hearing  of  the  signal 
of  retreat,  and  continued  with  his  cavalry  an  unwearied  and  bloody  pursuit,  breaking, 
dispersing,  and  cutting  to  pieces  all  the  insurgents  whom  they  could  come  up  with. 
Burley  and  Morton  were-  both  hurried  off  the  field  by  the  confused  tide  of  fugitivi 
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The]  made  some  attempl  to  defend  th<  streets  of  the  town  of  Hamilton;  but  while 
labouring  to  induce  the  fliers  to  face  aboul  and  stand  to  their  weapons,  Burley  received 
n  bullet  which  broke  his  sword-arm. 

■•  May  the  hand  be  withered  that  shut  the  >lmi  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  sword  which 
he  was  waving  over  his  head  fell' powerless  to  his  Bide.     "  I  can  fight  no  longer."* 

Then  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  retreated  out  of  the  confusion.  Morton  also  now 
saw  that  the  continuing  hi>  unavailing  efforts  to  rally  the  fliers  could  only  end  in  liis 
own  death  or  captivity,  and,  followed  by  the  faithful  Cuddie,  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  press,  and  being  well  mounted,  leaped  liis  horse  over  one  or  two  enclosures,  and  got 
into  the  open  country. 

From  the  first  liill  which  they  gained  in  their  flight,  they  looked  back,  and  beheld  tin- 
whole  country  com  rid  with  their  fugitive  companions,  and  with  the  pursuing  dragoons, 
whose  wild  shouts  and  halloo,  a<  they  did  execution  on  the  groups  whom  they  overtook, 
mingled  with  the  groans  and  screams  of  their  victims,  rose  shrilly  up  the  bill. 

"  It  i-  impossible  they  can  ever  make  head  again,"  said  Morton. 

■■  The  head's  taen  off  them,  as  clean  a^  I  wad  bite  it  off  a  sybo!"  rejoined  Cuddie. 
••  Eh,  Lord  !  see  how  the  broadswords  are  flashing  !  War's  a  fearsome  thing.  They'll  be 
cunning  thai  catches  me  at  this  wark  again. — Hut,  lor  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  mak  for 
some  strength  !" 

Morton  -av.  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his  trusty  squire.  They  resumed 
a  rapid  pace,  and  continued  it  without  intermission,  directing  their  course  towards  the 

«  ild  and  i ntainous  country,  where  they  thought  it   likely  some  part  of  the  fugiti\ i - 

might  draw   together,  for  the  sake  either  of  making  defence,  or  of  obtaining  terms. 

'  '  Burley's  exclamation,  are  taken  from  the  recorcU 


1 


i         require 
Of  Heaven  the  hearts  of  lions,  breath  of  tigers, 
Yea  and  the  fierceness  too.  Fletcher. 


?--'  ©.KfSF^S  VENENG  had  fallen;  and,  for  the  last  two  hours,  they  had  seen  none  of 
■?"^fc*^Si*^  t^e'r  iU-*ate(l  companions,  when  Morton  and  his  faithful  attendant  gained 
Mj  vT-ft?ff Ofci  £  the  moorland,  and  approached  a  large  and  solitary  farm-house,  situated 
ij.^V,  in  the  entrance  of  a  wild  glen,  far  remote  from  any  other  habitation. 
®<g3S5}  "  Our  horses,"  said  Morton,  "will  carry  us  no  farther  without  rest  or 
iSfeXStaTto  food,  and  we  must  try  to  obtain  them  here,  if  possible." 
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So  speaking,  be  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The  pla©  bod  every  appearance  of  being 
inhabited.  There  was  smoke  issuing  Prom  the  chimney  in  a  considerable  volume,  and 
1 1n-  marks  of  recent  hoofs  were  visible  around  tln>  door.  They  could  even  bear  the 
murmuring  of  human  voices  within  the  house.  But  all  the  lower  windows  were  1 1 
secured;  and  when  they  knocked  at  the  door,  no  answer  was  returned.  After  vainly 
calling  and  entreating  admittance,  they  withdrew  to  the  stable,  or  ahed,  in  order  to 

act unodate  their  horses,  ere  they  used  farther  means  of  gaining  admission.     In  this 

place  they  bund  ton  or  twelve  horses,  whose  state  of  fatigue,  as  will  as  tin'  military  yet 
disordered  appearance  of  their  Baddies  and  accoutrements,  plainly  indicated  that  their 
owners  were  fugitive  insurgents  in  their  own  circumstances. 

"This  meeting  bodes  luck,"  said  Cuddle;  "and  they  hae  walth  o'  beef,  that's  ae  thing 
certain,  lor  here's  a  raw  hido  that  has  been  about  the  hurdles  o'  a  stot  not  half  an  hour 
sym — it's  warm  yet." 

Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  they  returned  again  to  t He  house,  and  announcing 

th.  Hi-elves  as  men  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  i ates,  clamoured  loudly  for 

admittance. 

"Whoever  ye  be,"  answered  a  stern  voice  from  the  window,  after  a  Ion::  and  obdurate 
lilence,  "disturb  not  those  who  mourn  for  the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  laud,  and 
search  OUl  the  Causes  of  wrath  and  of  defection,  that  the  -tumbling-blocks  may  be 
removed  Over  which  we  have  -tumbled." 

"They  are  wild  western  whig-."  .-aid  Cuddie,  in  a  whisper  to  his  master;  "I  ken  by 
their  Language.     Fiend  hae  me  if  I  like  to  venture  on  them!'' 

Morton,  however,  again  called  to  the  party  within,  and  insisted  on  admittance;  but 
finding  his  entreaties  still  disregarded,  he  opened  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  pushing 
asunder  the  shutters,  which  were  but  slightly  secured,  stepped  into  the  large  kitchen 
from  which  the  voice  bad  issued.  Cuddie  followed  him,  muttering  betwixt  his  teeth, 
as  In  put  his  head  within  the  window,  "That  he  hoped  there  was  nae  scalding  brose  on 
the  lire:"  and  master  and  servant  both  found  themselves  in  the  company  often  or 
twelve  armed  men,  Beated  around  the  fire,  on  which  refreshments  were  preparing,  and 
busied  apparently  in  their  devotions. 

In  the  gloomy  countenances,  illuminated  by  the  fire-light,  Morton  had  no  difficulty  in 

ni-iie_'  several  of  those  zealots  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves   by  their 

intemperate  opposition  to  all  moderate  measures,  together  with  their  noted  pastor,  the 

fanatical  Kphraim  Maebriar,  and  tin-  maniac,  llabakkuk  Mueklewrath.  The  Cameronians 
neither  Btirred  tongue  nor  hand  to  welcome  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  but  continued 
to  listen  to  the  low  murmured  exercise  of  Maebriar,  as  he  prayed  that   the  Almighty 

would    lit't    up  his  hand  from   hi-    people,  and   not   make  an  end   In   the  day  of  his   anger. 

That  th.y  wire  conscious  of  tin-  presence  of  the  intruders  only  appeared  from  the 
sullen  and  indignant  glances  which  they  -hot  at  them,  from  time  to  time,  a-  their  eyes 
encountered. 

Morton,  finding  into  what   unfriendly  society  he  had  unwittingly  intruded,  began  to 

think  of  retreating  ;  but.  on  turning  bis  head,  obsen  ed  w  itfa  -ome  alarm,  that  two  -Iron". 
men  bad   silently  placed  themsi  He-  beside  the  window,  through  which  they  had  entered. 

One  of  these  ominous  sentinels  whispered  to  Cuddie,  "Son  of  that  precious  woman, 
Mau-e  Headrigg,  do  not  cast  thy  lot  farther  with  this  child  of  treachery  and  perdition — 
Pass  on  thy  way,  and  tarry  not.  for  the  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  thee." 

With  this  be  pointed  to  the  window,  out  of  which  Cuddie  jumped  without  hesitation  ; 
for  tin-  intimation  he  had  received  plainly  implied  the  personal  danger  he  would  Other- 
w  i-e  incur. 

"Winnocks  are  no  lucky  wi'  me,"  was  hi-  first   reflection  when  he  was  in  the  open 

air;  his  next  was  upon  the  probable  fate  of  his  master.  "They'll  kill  him.  the  mur- 
dering   loon-,   and   think    they're  doing   a   gudc   turn  !    but    I'se   tak   the   bads    road  for 
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Hamilton,  and  see  if  I  canna  get  some  o'  our  ain  folk  (o  bring  help  in  time  of  need- 
cessity." 

So  saying,  Cnddie  hastened  to  the  stable,  and  taking  the  best  horse  he  could  find 
instead  of  his  own  tired  animal,  he  galloped  off  in  the  direction  he  proposed! 

The  noise  of  his  horse's  tread  alarmed  for  an  instant  the  devotion  of  the  fanatics.  As 
it  died  in  the  distant',  Mucbriur  brought  his  exercise  to  a  conclusion,  and  his  audience 
raised  themselves  from  the  stooping  posture,  and  louring  downward  look,  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  it,  and  all  fixed  their  eyes  sternly  on  Henry  Morton. 

'•  You  bend  strange  countenances  on  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  them.  "  I 
am  totally  ignorant  in  what  manner  I  can  have  deserved  them." 

"  Out  upon  thee  !  out  upon  thee  ! "  exclaimed  Mucklewrath,  starting  up  ;  "  the  word 
that  thou  hast  spurned  shall  become  a  rock  to  crush  and  to  bruise  thee  ;  the  spear  which 
thou  wouldst  have  broken  shall  pierce  thy  side  ;  we  have  prayed,  and  wrestled,  and 
petitioned,  for  an  offering  to  atone  the  sins  of  the  congregation,  and  lo  !  the  very  head 
of  the  offence  is  delivered  into  our  hand.  He  hath  burst  in  like  a  thief  through  the 
window  |  he  is  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  whose  blood  shall  be  a  drink-offering  to 
redeem  vengeance  from  the  church,  and  the  place  shall  from  henceforth  be  called 
Jehovah-Jireh,  for  the  sacrifice  is  provided.  Up  then,  and  bind  the  victim  with  cords 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  !" 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  party ;  and  deeply  did  Morton  regret  at  that 
moment  the  incautious  haste  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  their  company.  He  was 
armed  only  with  his  sword,  for  he  had  left  his  pistols  at  the  bow  of  his  saddle  ;  and,  as  the 
whigs  were  all  provided  with  fire-arms,  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  escaping  from  them 
by  resistance.     The  interposition,  however,  of  Maebriar  protected  him  for  the  moment. 

"  Tarry  yet  a  while,  brethren  ! — let  us  not  use  the  sword  rashly,  lest  the  load  of 
innocent  blood  lie  heavy  on  us. — Come,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  "we 
will  reckon  with  thee  ere  we  avenge  the  cause  thou  hast  betrayed. — Hast  thou  not,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  made  thy  face  as  hard  as  flint  against  the  truth  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  host  ?" 

"  He  has — he  has,"  murmured  the  deep  voices  of  the  assistants. 

"  He  hath  ever  urged  peace  with  the  malignants,"  said  one. 

"  And  pleaded  for  the  dark  and  dismal  guilt  of  the  Indulgence,"  said  another. 

"  And  would  have  surrendered  the  host  into  the  hands  of  Monmouth,"  echoed  a 
third;  "  and  was  the  first  to  desert  the  honest  and  manly  Burley,  while  he  yet  resisted 
at  the  pass.  I  saw  him  on  the  moor,  with  his  horse  bloody  with  spurring,  long  ere  the 
firing  had  ceased  at  the  bridge." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  "  if  you  mean  to  bear  me  down  by  clamour,  and  take  my 
life  without  hearing  me,  it  is  perhaps  a  thing  in  your  power ;  but  you  will  sin  before 
God  and  man  by  the  commission  of  such  a  murder." 

"  I  say,  hear  the  youth,"  said  Maebriar  ;  "  for  Heaven  knows  our  bowels  have  yearned 
for  him,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  see  the  truth,  and  exert  his  gifts  in  its  defence. 
But  he  is  blinded  by  his  carnal  knowledge,  and  has  spurned  the  light  when  it  blazed 
before  him." 

Silence  being  obtained,  Morton  proceeded  to  assert  the  good  faith  which  he  had 
displayed  in  the  treaty  with  Monmouth,  and  tin'  active  part  be  had  borne  in  the  subse- 
quent action. 

"I  may  not,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "be  fully  able  to  go  the  lengths  you  desire,  in 
assigning  to  those  of  my  own  religion  the  means  of  tyrannizing  over  others;  but  none 
shall  go  farther  in  asserting  our  own  lawful  freedom.  And  I  must  need-  aver,  that  had 
others  been  of  my  mind  in  counsel,  or  disposed  to  stand  by  my  side  in  battle,  we  should 
this  evening,  instead  of  being  a  defeated  and  discordant  remnant,  have  sheathed  our 
weapons  in  an  useful  and  honourable  peace,  or  brandished  them  triumphantly  alter  a 
decisive  \  ictorj ." 
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"  He  hath  spoken  1 1 1» ■  word,"  said  one  of  the  assembly—  "he  hath  avowed  his  carnal 
Belf-seeking  :tn<l  Brastianism  : — let  him  die  the  «l<-at li !"' 

•■  Peace  ye1  again,"  said  Macbriar,  "for  1  will  try  him  further. — -Was  it  nol  by  thy 
means  thai  the  inalignanl  Evandale  twice  escaped  from  death  and  captivity?  Was  ii  nol 
through  thee  thai  Miles  Bellenden  and  his  garrison  of  cut-throats  were  saved  from  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ?" 

••  1  am  proud  to  say,  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth  in  both  instances,"  replied 
Morton. 

"Lo!  you  see!"  said  Macbriar — "again  hath  his  mouth  spoken  it. — And  didsl  tl 

not  do  thi>  for  tin-  sake  of  a  Midianitish  woman,  one  of  the  spawn  of  prelacy,  a  toy  with 
which  the  arch-enemy's  trap  i-  baited?  Didst  thou  not  '1"  all  this  for  the  sake  of  Edith 
B<  I  enden?." 

••  Vim  are  incapable,"  answered  Morton,  boldly,  "of  appreciating  my  feelings  towards 
that  young  lady;  but  all  that  I  have  done  I  would  have  done  had  she  never  existed." 

••Thou  art  a  hardy  rebel  to  the  truth,"  said  another  dark -brow'd  man.  "And  didsl 
thou  nol  so  act,  that,  by  conveying  away  the  aged  woman,  Margaret  Bellenden,  and  her 
grand-daughter,  thou  mightest  thwart  the  wise  and  godly  project  of  John  Balfour  of 
Burley  for  bringing  forth  to  battle  Basil  Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he 
were  ensured  possession  of  these  women's  worldly  endowments?" 

■■I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme,"  said  Morton,  "and  therefore  I  could  not  thwart  it. 
— But  does  your  religion  permit  you  to  take  such  uncreditable  and  immoral  modes  of 
recruiting  ?" 

"Peace!"   said   Macbriar,  somewhat  disconcerted;   "it   is  not  for  tl to  instruct 

tender  professors,  or  to  construe  (  \>\  enan!  obligations.  For  the  rest  }-ou  have  aeknow  - 
I  enough  of  sin  and  sorrowful  defection,  to  draw  down  defeat  on  a  host,  were  it  as 
numerous  as  the  -and-  on  the  sea-shore.  And  it  is  our  judgment,  that  we  are  not  free  to 
lei  you  pass  from  us  safe  and  in  life,  since  Providence  hath  given  you  into  our  hands  at 
the  moment  that  we  prayed  with  godly  Joshua,  saying,  'What  shall  we  say  -when 
Israel  turnetfa  their  backs  before  their  enemies?' — Then  earnest  thou,  delivered  to  us  as 
it  were  by  lot.  that  thou  mightest  sustain  the  punishmenl  of  one  that  hath  wroughl  folly 
in  Israel.     Therefore,  mark  my  words.     This  i-  the  Sabbath,  and  our  hand  shall  not  be 

on  thee  to  -pill  thy  blood  u] this  day  :   but,  when  the  twelfth  hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a 

token  that  thy  time  on  earth  hath  run  !  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it  flitteth  fast 
away. — Seize  on  the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take  his  weaj ." 

The  command  was  SO  unexpectedly  given,  and  SO  suddenly  executed  by  those  of  the 
party  who  had  gradually  closed  behind  and  around  .Morton,  that  he  was  overpowered, 
disarmed,  and  a  horse-girth  passed  round  bis  arms,  in-fore  he  could  oiler  any  effectual 
resistance.  Winn  this  was  accomplished,  a  dead  and  stem  silence  took  place.  The 
fanatics  ranged  themselves  around  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  Morton  amongst  them 
bound  and  helpless,  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was  to  strike 

his   knell.      Food  was  placed   before   them,  of  which  they  offered   their  intended  victim  a 

Bhare;  but,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  he  had  little  appetite.  When  this  was  removed, 
the  party  resumed  their  devotions.  Macbriar,  whose  fierce  zeal  did  not  perhaps  exclude 
Borne  feelings  "f  doubt  and  compunction,  began  to- expostulate  in  prayer,  as  if  to  wring 
from  tin-  Deity  a  signal  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  proposed  \\a-  an  acceptable  service. 

The  eye-  and   ear-  of  his    hearers  were   anxiou-ly  Strained    a-    if  to  gain    some  sight    or 

Bound  which  might  be  converted  or  wrested  into  a  type  of  approbation,  and  ever  and 
anon  dark  look-  were  turned  on  the  dial-plate  of  the  time-piece,  to  watch  it-  progress 

towards  the  moment  of  execution. 

Morton's  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  with  the  sad  reflection,  that  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  his  Life  being  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  segment  which  the 
index  had  yet  to  travel  on  the  circle  until  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  hour.— Faith  in  his 
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religion,  with  a  constant  unyielding   principle  of  honour,  and  the  sense  of  conscious 

innocence,  enabled  him  to  pass  through  this  dreadful  interval  with  less  agitation  thai]  he 
himself  could  have  expected,  had  the  situation  been  prophesied  to  him.  Y't  there  was 
a  want  of  that  eager  and  animating  sense  of  right  which  supported  him  in  similar 
circumstances,  when  in  the  power  of  Claverhouse.  Then  he  was  conscious,  that,  amid 
the  spectators,  were  many  who  were  lamenting  his  condition,  and  some  who  applauded 
Ms  conduct.  But  now,  among  these  pale-eyed  and  ferocious  zealots,  whose  hardened 
brows  were  soon  to  be  bent,  not  merely  with  indifference,  but  witli  triumph,  upon  his 
execution — without  a  friend  to  speak  a  kindly  word,  or  give  a  look  either  of  sympathy 
or  encouragement — awaiting  till  the  sword  destined  to  slay  him  crept  out  of  the  scabbard 
gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  by  straw-breadths,  and  condemned  to  drink  the  bitterness  of 
death  drop  by  drop, — it  is  no  wonder  that  his  feelings  were  less  composed  than  they  had 
been  on  any  former  occasion  of  danger.  His  destined  executioners,  as  he  gazed  around 
them,  seemed  to  alter  their  forms  and  features,  like  spectres  in  a  feverish  dream ;  their 
figures  became  larger,  and  their  faces  more  disturbed  ;  and,  as  an  excited  imagination 
predominated  over  the  realities  which  his  eyes  received,  he  could  have  thought  himself 
surrounded  rather  by  a  ban!  of  demons  than  of  human  beings;  the  walls  seemed  to 
drop  with  blood,  and  the  light  tick  of  the  clock  thrilled  on  his  ear  with  such  loud,  painful 
distinctness,  as  if  each  sound  were  the  prick  of  a  bodkin  inflicted  on  the  naked  nerve  of 
the  organ. 

It  was  with  [lain  that  he  felt  his  mind  wavering  while  on  the  brink  between  this  and 
the  future  world.  He  made  a  strong  effort  to  compose  himself  to  devotional  exercises, 
and  unecpual,  during  that  fearful  strife  of  nature,  to  arrange  his  own  thoughts  into 
suitable  expressions,  he  had,  instinctively,  recourse  to  the  petition  for  deliverance  and 
for  composure  of  spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England. — Macbriar,  whose  family  were  of  that  persuasion,  instantly  recog- 
nised the  words,  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  pronounced  half  aloud. 

"  There  lacked  hut  this,"  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling  with  resentment,  "to  root 
out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his  blood  spilt.  He  is  a  prelatist,  who  has  sought  the 
camp  under  the  disguise  of  an  Erastian,  and  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has  been  said  of 
him  must  needs  be  verity.  His  blood  be  on  his  head,  the  deceiver  ! — let  him  go  down 
to  Tophet,  with  the  ill-mumbled  mass  which  he  calls  a  prayer-book,  in  his  right  hand ! " 

"I  take  up  my  song  against  him!"  exclaimed  the  maniac.  "As  the  sun  went  back 
on  the  dial  ten  degrees  for  intimating  the  recovery  of  Holy  Hezekiah,  so  shall  it  now  go 
forward,  that  the  wicked  may  be  taken  away  from  among  the  people,  and  the  Covenant 
established  in  its  purity." 

He  sprang  to  a  chair  with  an  attitude  of  frenzy,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  fatal 
moment  by  putting  the  index  forward  ;  and  several  of  the  party  began  to  make  ready 
their  slaughter-weapons  for  immediate  execution,  when  Mucklewrath's  hand  was  arrested 
by  one  of  his  companions. 

"  Hist !"  he  said — "  I  hear  a  distant  noise." 

"  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles,"  said  one. 

"  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,"  said  another. 

"  It  is  the  galloping  of  horse," said  Morton  to  himself,  his  sense  of  hearing  rendered  acute 
by  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  stood — "  God  grant  they  may  come  as  my  deliverers  ! " 

"  The  noise  approached  rapidly,  anil  became  more  and  more  distinct. 

"  It  is  horse  ! "  cried  Macbriar.   "  Look  out  and  descry  who  they  are." 

"The  enemy  are  upon  us!"  cried  one  who  had  opened  the  window,  in  obedience  to 
his  order. 

A  thick  trampling  and  loud  voices  were  heard  immediately  round  the  house.  Some 
rose  to  resist,  and  some  to  escape ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  forced  at  once,  and  the 
red  coats  of  the  troopers  appeared  in  the  apartment. 


•  <i  D    MORTAXH  \  (i()7 

"Have  at  the  bloody  rebels! — Remember  Cornel  Grahame!"  was  shouted  on  i 

aide. 

The  lights  were  struck  down,  but  the  dubious  glare  of  the  fire  enabled  them  to 
continue  tin*  fray.  Several  pistol-shots  were  tired;  the  whig  who  stood  nexl  to  Morton 
received  a  shot  as  he  was  rising,  stumbled  against  ih<-  prisoner,  u  hom  be  bore  down  w  tth 
bis  weight,  and  lay  stretched  above  him  a  dying  man.  This  accident  probably  saved 
Morton  from  the  damage  he  might  other*  tse  have  received  in  so  close  a  struggle,  \\  bere 
fire-arms  were  discharged  and  sword-blows  given  for  upwards  of  five  minutes. 

••  N  the  prisoner  safe  ?"  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of  Claverhouse;  "look  about 
for  him,  and  dispatch  the  whig  dog  who  Is  groaning  there." 

Both  orders  were  executed.  The  groans  of  the  wounded  man  were  Bilenced  by  a 
thrust  with  a  rapier,  and  Morton,  disencumbered  of  bis  weight,  waa  speedily  raised  and 
in  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Cuddie,  \\  bo  blubbered  for  joy  \\  ben  be  found  that  the  blood 
with  which  his  master  was  covered  had  not  flowed  from  liis  own  veins.  A  whisper  in 
Morton's  ear,  while  his  trusty  follower  relieved  him  from  hi-  bonds,  explained  tin'  secret 
of  the  very  timely  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 

"  I  fell  into  Claverhouse's  party  when  I  was  seeking  for  some  o*  our  ain  folk  to  help 
ye  out  o'  tin-  hands  of  thewhigs,  sac  being  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea,  1  e'en 
thought  it  best  t<>  bring  him  on  \\i'  me,  for  he'll  lie  wearied  \\T  felling  folk  tin-  niLrht, 
ami  the  morn's  a  new  day,  and  Lord  Evandale  awes  ye  a  day  in  ba'arsl  :  and  Monmouth 
gies  quarter,  the  dragoons  tell  me,  for  the  asking.  Sae  hand  up  your  heart,  an1  Pse 
warrant  well  do  a'  wei  1  eneugh  yet.1 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  principal  tacident  of  the  foregoing  Chapter  i  ixrence  of  a  similar  kind,  told  me  by  a  gentleman, 

now  deceased,  who  la-Id  an  important  situation  In  the  h  he  had  been  raised  by  active  and  resolute  oxei 

an  inferior  department.  When  employed  as  a  supervisor  on  the  coast  of  Galloway,  at  a  time  when  the  immunities  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  re:  lercd  smuggling  almost  universal  in  that  district,  this  gentleman  had  the  fortune  to  offend  highly  several  of  the 
leaders  in  the  contraband  trade,  by  his  zeal  iii  serving  the  revenue. 

This  rendered  bis  situation  a  dangerous  one,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy.     At  one  time  in 
particular,  as  he  was  riding  after  sunset  on  a  summer  evening,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  gang  of  the  most  <]■  sperate  sn 
in  that  part  of  the  country.     They  surrounded  him.  without  violence,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be 

resorted  to  if  1.  tancc,  and  gave  him  to  understand  he  must  spend  the  evening  with  them,   since  thl 

happily      i  hi  n  '  atl  mpl  opposition,  hut  onlj  asked  leave  to  send  a  country  lad  to  t.-n  his  wife  and  family  that  he 

should  he  detained   later  than  he  expected.      As  he  had  to  charge  tlie  hoy  with  this  message  in  the  presence  of  the  BTOU 
he  could  found  no  hope  of  deliverance  from   it,  save  what  might  arise   from  the  sharpness  of  the  lad'  ,    and  the 

natural  anxiety  and  afli  rife.     ]  red  and  received  literally,  as  he  was  conscious  the 

smugglers  expected,  it  was  lik.ly  that  it  might.  In  stupe  m  home,   postpone  all  search  after 

him  till  it  might  be  u  I  and  despatched  his  mi    leuger,  and  went 
with  the  contraband  I  willingness,  to  one  of  their  ordinary  haunt-,     lie  sat  down  at  tahle  with  tin 
they  began  to  drink  and  ind  Mirabel    in   the    '■Inconstant,"  their   prisoner  had  tin- 
heavy-  task  of  receiving  their  Insolence  a                                     insults                          our,  and  withholding  fromthei  i  the 

opportunity  which  they  sought  of  engaging  him  in  a  quarrel,  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  for  misusing  him     H 

for  son.-  their  purpose  to  mm  at,  or  else  to  b<  at  him  in  such  a  manner  as 

scarce  to  leave  him  with  life.     A  regard    for  the  sanctity   of  the   8abb  ,  which  sti'.l  oddly   subsisted  amongtheso 

II  nun,  amidst  their  habito  J  divine  and  social  law,   prevented  their  commencing  their  intended 

until  th.  itod.     They  Wl  .and  their  anxious  prisoner,  muttering  to  each  other  words  of 

import,  and  watching  the  index  of  a  clock,  which  was  shortly  to  strike  the  hour  at  which,  in  their  apprehension, 

murder  would  become  lawful,  when  their  intended  victim  heard  a  distant  rustling  like  the  wind  among  withered  leaves.   It  came 
nearer,  and  resembled  the  sound  of  a  brook  in  flood  chafing  within  its  hanks;   it  came  nearer  yet,  and  was  plainly  distin 
as  the  galloping  of  a  pi  I  tee  of  her  husband,  and  the  account  given  by  the  hoy  of  the  suspicious  a] 

thoH  with  whom  he  had  remained,  had  Induced  Mrs. to  apply  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  a  party  of  dragoons, 

who  thus  providentially  arrived  in  time  to  save  him  from  extreme  violence,  if  not  from  actual  destruction. 


\\  i   ! 


Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Anonymous. 


'"Il'j  ^v"  \Oj*HEN   the   desperate    affray   had   ceased,    Claverhouse    commanded    his 

.soldiers  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses, 

(and  prepare  for  passing  the  night  at  the  farm-house,  and  for  marching 

■jiv early  in  the  ensuing  morning.     He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Morten 

-"  ri;>~  lW 'and  there  was  politeness,  and  even  kindness,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  him. 

"  You  would  have  saved  yourself  risk  from  both  sides,  Mr.  Morton,  if  you  had 
honoured  my  counsel  yesterday  morning  with  some  attention — But  I  respect  your 
motives.  You  are  a  prisoner-of-war  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  and  Council,  but  you 
shall  be  treated  with  no  incivility  ;  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  your  parole  that  you  will 
not  attempt  an  escape." 

When  Morton  had  passed  his  word  to  that  effect,  Claverhouse  bowed  civilly,  and, 
turning  away  from  him,  called  for  his  sergeant-major. — "  How  many  prisoners,  Hallidav, 
and  how  many  killed?" 

"  Tliree  killed  in  the  house,  sir,  two  cut  down  in  the  court,  and  one  in  the  garden — 
six  in  all ;  four  prisoners." 

"  Armed  or  unarmed?"  said  Claverhouse. 

"  Three  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth,"  answered  Halliday ;  "  one  without  arms — he 
seems  to  be  a  preacher." 

"  Ay — the  trumpeter  to  the  long-ear'd  rout,  I  suppose,"  replied  Claverhouse,  glancing 
slightly  round  upon  his  victims ;  "  I  will  talk  with  him  to-morrow.  Take  the  other 
three  down  to  the  yard,  draw  out  two  files,  and  fire  upon  them  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  make  a 
memorandum  in  the  orderly  book  of  three  rebels  taken  in  arms  and  shot,  with  the  date 
and  name  of  the  place — Drumshinnel,  I  think,  they  call  it. — Look  after  the  preacher  till 
to-morrow  :  as  he  was  not  armed,  he  must  undergo  a  short  examination.  Or  better, 
perhaps,  take  him  before  the  Privy  Council ;  I  think  they  should  relieve  me  of  a  share 
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of  this  disgusting  drudgery, — Lei  Mr.  Morton  be  civilly  used,  and  see  that  the  mi  n  look 

well   after   their   horses;    and  lei    nay  groom    wash   Wildbl I's    shoulder   with    some 

vinegar — the  saddle  has  touched  bun  a  little." 

All  these  various  orders, — for  Life  and  death,  the  securing  of  his  ini~.mii-..  and  the 
washing  of  his  charger's  shoulder, — were  given  in  the  same  unmoved  and  equable  voice, 
of  which  no  accent  or  tone  intimated  that  the  speaker  considi  n  d  one  direction  a<  of  mon 
importance  than  another. 

The  Cam,  Ionian-.  bo  lately  about  to  be  the  willing  agents  of  a  bloody  execution,  were 

now  themselves  to  undergo  it.      They  seemed   prepared  alike   for  either  extremity 

did   any  of  them   show    the   least   sign   of  tear,   when   ordered   to  leave   the   room    for   the 

purpose  of  meeting  instant  death.     Their  severe  enthusiasm  sustained  them   in  that 

dreadful  moment,  and  they  departed  with  a  firm  look  and  in  silence,  excepting  thai  one 
of  them.  a<  lie  left  the  apartment,  looked  Claverhouse  full  in  the  face,  and  pronounced, 
with  a  stern  and  steady  voice, — "Mischief  shall  haunt  the  violent  man!"  to  which 
(irahame  only  answered  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  *han  Claverhouse  applied  himself  to  -one'  food, 
which  one  or  two  of  his  party  had  hastily  provided,  and  invited  .Morton  to  follow  his 
example,  observing,  it  had  been  a  busy  day  for  them  both.  Morton  declined  eating; 
for  the  sudden  change  of  circumstances — the  transition  from  the  verge  of  the  grave  to  a 
prospect  of  life,  had  occasioned  a  dizzy  revulsion  in  \n-  whole  system.  Bui  the  same  con- 
fused sensation  was  accompanied  by  a  burning  thirst,  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to  drink. 

■•  I  will  pledge  you,  with  all  my  heart."  -aid  Claverhouse;  "for  here  is  a  black  jack 
full  of  ale,  and  good  it  mu>t  be.  if  then-  be  good  in  the  country,  for  the-  whigs  never  miss 
to  find  it  out.  —  My  Bervice  to  you,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  Idling  one  horn  of  ale  for 
himself,  and  handing  another  to  his  prisoner. 

Morton  raised  it  to  his  head,  and  was  just  about  to  drink,  when  the  discharge  of 
carabines  beneath  the  window,  followed  by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice,  and  more  faint  at  each  interval,  announced  the  fate  of  the  three  men  who  had  just 
left  them.     Morton  shuddered,  and  set  down  the  untasted  cup. 

■  Sou  are  hut  young  in  these  matters,  Mr.  .Morton,"  -aid  Claverhouse,  after  he  had 
very  composedly  finished  hi>  draught ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  as  a  young 
soldil  r  for  appearing  to  feel  them  acutely.  But  habit,  duty,  and  necessity,  reconcile  men 
to  ■  \er_\  thing." 

•■  1  trust,"  said  Morton,  "  they  will  ne\ er  reconcile  me  to  such  scenes  as  these." 

■■  You  would  hardly  believe,"  -aid  ( llaverhouse  in  reply,  "  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
military  career,  I  had  as  much  aversion  to  seeing  blood  spilt  as  ever  man  fell     it  seemed 

to  me  to  be  wrung  from   my  own  heart  ;  and  yet,  if  you  trust •  of  those  whig  fellows, 

he  will   tell  you  1  drink  a  warm  cup  id'  it   every  rning  before   1    breakfast.*      But   in 

truth,  Mr.  Morton,  why  Bhould   we  care    BO   lunch    for  death,  light    upon  us  or  around   US 

whenever  it  may?     Men  die  daily — not  a  bell  tolls  the  hour  but  it  is  the  death-note  of 

one  or  other  ;   and  why  hesitate  to  shorten  tie-  -pan  of  others,  0T  take  o\  er-anxious 
care   to  prolong  our  own?      It    is  all   a   lottery. — When  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  you 

were  to  die — it  has  Btruck,  you  are  alive  and  -ale,  and  the  Lot  has  fallen  on  those  fellows 

who  were  to  murder  you.      It    is   not  the  expiring   pang   that    is  worth  thinking  of  in   an 
event    that    must    happen   one   day,  and    may   befall    US   on   any  given    moment  —  it    i>   the 

niei y  which  the  -oldie]-  leaves  behind  him.  like  tie-  long   train  of  light  that    follows  the 

Sunken   sun — that    i>   all  which  i-  worth  caring  for.  which  distinguishes  tie'   death  of  the 
or   tin-    ignoble.       When    I  think  of  death,    Mr.  Morton,  as  a  thing  worth  thinking 

Of,  it   i-  in  tin-  ho] f  pressing  on,    day  Some  well-fbUght   ami   hard-won  field  of  battle, 

and  dying  with  the  -hunt  of  \  ictOTy  in  my  ear — lint  would  be  worth  dying  for.  and  more, 
it  would  be  worth  having  lived  for!" 

■  The  author  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  ever  said  of  Claverhouse.     But  It  wu  currently  reported  ol 
of  Lagg,  another  of  the  persecutors,  that  n  cap  of  wine  placed  in  his  hand  turncl  t"  '  !"•<«  a  Mood. 

Voi  ii  n  i< 


(ill)  WAVERLETC    NOVELS. 

At  the  moment  when  Grahame  delivered  these  sentiments,  his  eye  glancing  with  the 
martial  enthusiasm  which  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  a  gory 
figure,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  stood  upright  before  him, 
and  presented  the  wild  person  and  hideous  features  of  the  maniac  so  often  mentioned. 
His  lace,  where  it  was  not  covered  with  hlood-streaks,  was  ghastly  pale,  for  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him.  He  bent  upon  Claverhousc  eyes,  in  which  the  grey  light  of  insanity 
still  twinkled,  though  just  about  to  flit  for  ever,  and  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  wiMness 
of  ejaculation,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  in  thy  bow  and  in  thy  spear,  in  thy  steed  and  in  thy 
banner  ?  And  shall  not  God  visit  thee  for  innocent  blood  ? — "Wilt  thou  glory  in  thy 
wisdom,  and  in  thy  courage,  and  in  thy  might?  And  shall  not  the  Lord  judge  thee? — 
Behold,  the  princes,  for  whom  thou  hast  sold  thy  soul  to  the  destroyer,  shall  be  removed 
from  their  place,  and  banished  to  other  lands,  and  their  names  shall  be  a  desolation,  and 
an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  curse.  And  thou,  who  hast  partaken  of  the  wine- 
cup  of  fury,  and  hast  been  drunken  and  mad  because  thereof,  the  wish  of  thy  heart  shall 
be  granted  to  thy  loss,  and  the  hope  of  thine  own  pride  shall  destroy  thee.  I  summon 
thee,  John  Grahame,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  answer  for  this  innocent 
blood,  and  the  seas  besides  which  thou  hast  shed." 

He  drew  his  right  hand  across  his  bleeding  face,  and  held  it  up  to  heaven  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  which  he  spoke  very  loud,  and  then  added  more  faintly,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  the  blood  of  thy  saints  !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  fell  backwards  without  an  attempt  to  save  himself,  and 
was  a  dead  man  ere  his  head  touched  the.  floor. 

Morton  was  much  shocked  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  dying 
man,  which  tallied  so  strangely  with  the  wish  which  Claverhouse  had  just  expressed ; 
and  he  often  thought  of  it  afterwards  when  that  wish  seemed  to  be  accomplished.  Two 
of  the  dragoons  who  were  in  the  apartment,  hardened  as  they  were,  and  accustomed  to 
such  scenes,  showed  great  consternation  at  the  sudden  apparition,  the  event,  and  the 
words  which  preceded  it.  Claverhouse  alone  was  unmoved.  At  the  first  instant  of 
Mucklewrath's  appearance,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  pistol,  but  on  seeing  the  situation 
of  the  wounded  wretch,  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and  listened  with  great  composure 
to  his  dying  exclamation. 

When  he  dropped,  Claverhouse  asked,  in  an  unconcerned  tone  of  voice — "  How  came 
the  fellow  here  ? — Speak,  you  staring  fool ! "  he  added,  addressing  the  nearest  dragoon, 
"  unless  you  would  have  me  think  you  such  a  poltroon  as  to  fear  a  dying  man." 

The  dragoon  crossed  himself,  and  replied  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  That  the  dead 
fellow  had  escaped  their  notice  when  they  removed  the  other  bodies,  as  he  chanced  to 
have  fallen  where  a  cloak  or  two  had  been  flung  aside,  and  covered  him." 

"  Take  him  away  now,  then,  you  gaping  idiot,  and  see  that  he  does  not  bite  you,  to 
put  an  old  proverb  to  shame. — This  is  a  new  incident,  Mr.  Morton,  that  dead  men  should 
rise  and  push  us  from  our  stools.  I  must  see  that  my  blackguards  grind  their  swords 
sharper;  they  used  not  to  do  their  work  so  slovenly. — But  we  have  had  a  busy  day  ; 
they  are  tired,  and  their  blades  blunted  with  their  bloody  work  ;  and  I  suppose  you, 
Mr.  Morton,  as  well  as  I,  are  well  disposed  for  a  few  hours'  repose." 

So  saying,  he  yawned,  and  taking  a  candle  which  a  soldier  had  placed  ready,  saluted 
Morton  courteously,  and  walked  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

Morton  was  also  accommodated,  for  the  evening,  with  a  separate  room.  Being  left 
alone,  his  first  occupation  was  the  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  redeeming  him  from 
danger,  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  seemed  his  most  dangerous 
enemies  ;  he  also  prayed  sincerely  for  the  Divine  assistance  in  guiding  his  course  through 
times  which  held  out  so  many  dangers  and  so  many  errors.  And  having  thus  poured  out 
his  spirit  in  prayer  before  the  Great  Being  who  gave  it,  he  betook  himself  to  the  repose 
which  he  so  much  required. 


The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  ar. 

The  Judge*  all  ranged— a  terrible  show! 

Beooai     ! 


I  >        |i  was  the  slumber  which  succeeded  the  agitation  and  embarrass- 

\-j  y  in.  nt  of  the  preceding  day,  that  Morton  hardly  knew  where  he  was  when 

$5i  it  was  broken  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hoarse  voice  of  nun.  and  the 

iJ   J   wild  si I  of  the  trumpets  blowing  the  reveille.     Tin-  si ■rj.'oant-niajor 

l^'i'^^r^ji*  immediately  afterwards  ca t.>  summon  him,  which  he  did  in  a  very 

'*-" respectful  manner,  saying  the  General  (for  Claverhouse  now  held  that 
rank)  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  bis  company  upon  tl»-  road.  In  some  situations  an 
intimation  is  a  command,  and  Morton  considered  that  the  presenl  occasion  was  one  of 
these.  He  waited  npon  Claverhouse  as  speedily  as  he  could,  found  his  own  horse  saddled 
fin:  his  use,  and  Cuddie  in  attendance.  Both  were  deprived  of  their  fire-arms,  though 
they  Beemed,  otherwise,  rather  to  make  part  of  the  troop  than  of  the  prisoners;  ami 
Morton  was  permitted  to  retain  his  swonl,  the  wearing  which  was,  in  those  'lays,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  gentleman.  Claverhouse  Beemed  also  to  take  pleasure  in  riding 
beside  him,  in  conversing  with  him,  and  in  confounding  his  ideas  when  he  attempted  i" 
appreciate  his  real  character.  The  gentleness  ami  urbanity  of  that  oiHeer's  general 
manners,  tin-  high  ami  chivalrous  sentiments  of  military  devotion  which  In-  occasionally 

expressed,  his  deep  ami  accurate  insight  into  tin-  human  bosom,  demanded  at se  the 

approbation  ami  the  wonder  of  those  who  conversed  with  him;  while,  on  tin-  other 
ha  ml.  his  cold  indifference  t"  military  violence  and  cruelty  seemed  altogether  inconsistent 
with  tin-  social,  ami  even  admirable  qualities  which  he  displayed.     Morton  could  not 
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help,  iii  his  heart,  contrasting  him  with  Balfour  of  Burley;  and  so  deeply  <1  i <  1  the  idea 
impress  him,  that  he  dropped  a  hint  of  it  as  they  rode  together  ;it  some  distance  from 
the  troop. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  a  smile — "you  arc  very  right.  We  are  both 
fanatics;  but  there  is  some  distinction  between  the  fanaticism  of  honour  and  that  of  dark 
and  sullen  superstition." 

"  Yet  you  both  shed  blood  without  mercy  or  remorse,"  said  Morton,  who  could  not 
suppress  his  feelings. 

"  Surely,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  the  same  composure  ;  "but  of  what  kind? — There  is 
a  difference,  I  trust,  between  the  blood  of  learned  and  reverend  prelates  and  scholars,  of 
gallant  soldiers  and  noble  gentlemen,  and  the  red  puddle  that  stagnates  in  the  veins  of 
psalm-singing  mechanics,  crack-brained  demagogues,  and  silly  boors; — some  distinction, 
in  short,  between  spilling  a  flask  of  generous  wine,  and  dashing  down  a  can  full  of  base 
muddy  ale  ?" 

"  Your  distinction  is  too  nice,  for  my  comprehension,"  replied  Morton.  "  God  gives 
every  spark  of  life — that  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  prince;  and  those  who  destiny 
his  work  recklessly  or  causelessly,  must  answer  in  either  case.  What  right,  for  example, 
have  I  to  General  Grahame's  protection  now,  more  than  when  I  first  met  him?" 

"And  narrowly  escaped  the  consequences,  you  would  say  ?"  answered  Claverhouse. 
"  Why,  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  Then  I  thought  I  had  to  do  with  the  son  of  an  old 
roundheaded  rebel,  and  the  nephew  of  a  sordid  presbyterian  laird ;  now  I  know  your 
points  better,  and  there  is  that  about  you  which  I  respect  in  an  enemy  as  much  as  I  like 
in  a  friend.  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  concerning  you  since  our  first  meeting,  and 
I  trust  that  you  have  found  that  my  construction  of  the  information  has  not  been  unfa- 
vourable to  you." 

"  But  yet,"  said  Morton 

"  But  yet,"  interrupted  Grahame,  taking  up  the  word,  "  you  would  say,  you  were  the 
same  when  I  first  met  you  that  you  are  now  ?  True ;  but  then,  how  could  I  know  that? 
though,  by  the  by,  even  my  reluctance  to  suspend  your  execution  may  show  you  how 
high  your  abilities  stood  in  my  estimation." 

"  Do  you  expect,  General,"  said  Morton,  "  that  I  ought  to  be  particularly  grateful  for 
such  a  mark  of  your  esteem?" 

"  Poll!  poh  !  you  are  critical,"  returned  Claverhouse.  "I  tell  you  I  thought  you  a 
different  sort  of  a  person.     Did  you  ever  read  Froissart?" 

"  No,"  was  Morton's  answer. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  to  contrive  you  should  have  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure.  His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself.  And  the  noble  canon,  with  what  true  chivalrous 
feeling  he  confines  his  beautiful  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 
high-bred  knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king, 
pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  towards  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his  lady-love  ! — 
Ah,  benedicite  !  how  he  will  mourn  over  the  foil  of  such  a  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it  on 
the  side  he  happens  to  favour,  or  on  the  other.  But,  truly,  for  sweeping  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds  of  villain  churls,  who  are  born  but  to  plough  it,  the 
high-born  and  inquisitive  historian  has  marvellous  little  sympathy — as  little,  or  less, 
perhaps,  than  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse." 

"  There  is  one  ploughman  in  your  possession,  General,  for  whom,"  said  Morton,  "  in 
despite  of  the  contempt  in  which  you  hold  a  profession  which  some  philosophers  have 
considered  as  useful  as  that  of  a  soldier,  I  would  humbly  request  )rour  favour." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  looking  at  a  memorandum  book,  "one  Hatherick — 
Hedderick — or — or — Headrigg.  Ay,  Cuthbert,  or  Cuddle  Headrigg — here  I  have  him. 
O,  never  fear  him,  if  he  will  be  but  tractable.     The  ladies  of  TUlietudlem  made  interest 
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with  me  i'ii  lii-  ac ml  -huh-  ii ago.     He  is  to  marry  their  waiting-maid,  I  think. 

He  wiH  in-  allowed  to  slip  off  easy,  unless  hi<  obstinacy  spoils  his  lt 1  fortune." 

■■  He  has  no  ambition  to  be  a  martyr,  I  believe,"  said  Morton. 

••  "Ti>  the  better  for  him,"  said  Claverhouse.  "  But,  besides,  although  the  fellow  had 
more  to  answer  for,  I  should  stand  his  friend,  for  tin-  Bake  of  tin-  blundering  gallantry 
which  threw  him  into  the  midst  of  our  rank.-  last  night,  when  seeking  assistance  for  you. 
I  never  desert  any  man  who  trusts  me  with  such  implicit  confidence.  11m.  i"  deal 
sincerely  with  you,  he  has  long  been  in  our  eye.  Here,  Halliday;  bring  me  up  the 
black  book.'' 

The  sergeant,  having  committed  to  his  commander  this  ominous  record  of  the  dis- 
affected, which  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  Claverhouse,  turning  over  the  leaves 
a-  lir  rode  "ii.  began  to  read  names  a-  they  occurred. 

"  Gumhlegumption,  a  minister,  aged  50,  indulged,  close,  sly,  and  so  forth — Pooh  ! 
pooh! — He — lb — I  have  him  here — Heathercat;  outlawed — a  preacher — a  zealous 
Cameronian  —  keeps  a  conventicle  among  the  Campsie  hills  —  Tush!  —  O  here  is 
Headrigg — Cuthbert;  hi-  mother  a  bitter  puritan — himself  a  simple  fellow — like  to  be 
forward  in  action,  hut  of  no  genius  tin-  plots  -more  for  the  hand  than  the  In  ail,  and  might 

be  drawn  to  the  right  Bide,  but  for  his  attachment  to" (  Here  Clavi  rhouse  looked  at 

Morton,  and  then  shut  the  hook  and  changed  his  tour.)  "Faithful  and  true  arc  words 
never  thrown  away  upon  me,  Mr.  Morton.  You  may  depend  on  the  young  man's 
safety." 

••  Does  it  not  revolt  a  mind  like  yours,"  said  Morion,  "to  follow  a  system  which  is  to 
be  supported  by  Mich  minute  inquiries  alter  obscure  individuals?" 

••  Vou  do  not  suppose  me  take  the  trouble?"  said  the  General,  haughtily.     "The 

curates,  for  their  own  sakes,  willingh   collect   all  these   materials   for  their  own  regulation 

in  each  parish  : — they  know  hot  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock.  1  have  had  your  picture 
lor  three  years." 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Morion.      "  Will  you  favour  me  by  imparting  it?" 
"  Willingly,"  said  Claverhouse;   "it  can  signify  little,  for  you  cannot  avenge  yourself 
on  the  curate,  as  you  will  probably  leave  Scotland  for  some  time." 

This  was  spoken  in  an  indifferent  tone.  Morton  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  at  hearing 
words    which    implied    a   banishment    from    his   native   land  ; — hut    ere    he   answered, 

Claverhouse  proceeded  to  read,  "  Henry  Morton.  >ou  of  Silas  Morton.  ('"1 1  of  horse 

for  the  Scottish  Parliament,  nephew  ami  apparent  heir  of  Morton  of  Milnwood — 
imperfectly  educated,  but  with  spirit  beyond  his  year — excellent  at  all  exercisi  — 
indifferent  to  form-  of  religion,  hut  seems  to  incline  to  the  presbyterian — has  high-flown 

and    dangerous    notion-    about    liberty    of    thought    and    speech,    and    hovers    between    a 

latitudinarian  and  an  enthusiast.      Much   admired   and  followed    by  the  youth  of  his  own 

-modest,   quiet,   and   unassuming  in   manner,    but   in   his   heart   peculiarly  bold   anil 

intractable.      lie  is Hen-   follow  three  red  crosses,  Mr.  Morton,  which  signify  triply 

dangerous.  You  Bee  how  important  a  person  you  are. — But  what  does  this  fellow 
want?" 

A  horseman  rode  up  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  a  letter.  Claverhouse  glanced  it  over, 
laughed  scornfully,  bade  him  tell  his  master  to  send  his  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  for  there 
wa-  no  answer;  and,  as  the  man  turned  back,  said  contemptuously  to  Morton — "Here 

ally  of  yours  deserted  from  yon,  or  rather,  I  should  say.  an  ally  of  your  good  friend 
Hurley  —  Hear  how  he  -it-  forth — l  Dear  Sir'  (I  wonder  when  we  were  such  intimates), 
■  may  it  please  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  humble  congratulation-  on  the  victory' — 
hum — hum — 'blessed  hi-  Majesty's  army.  I  pray  you  to  understand  I  have  my  people 
under' arms  to  take  and  intercept  all  fugitive-,  and  have  already  several  prisoners,' and 
so  forth.  Subscribed  Basil  Olifant — Vou  know  the  fellow  by  name.  I  suppose?" 
•■  A  relative  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,"  replied  Morton,  "  i-  he  not  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  replied  G-rahame,  "and  heir-male  of  her  Father's  family,  though  a  distant  one, 
and  moreover  a  suitor  to  the  fair  Edith,  though  discarded  us  an  unworthy  one  :  but, 

above  all,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  e-tate  of  Tillietudlem,  and  all  thereunto  belonging." 

"  He  takes  an  ill  mode  of  recommending  himself,"  said  Morton,  Suppressing  his 
feelings,  "  to  the  family  at  Tillietudlem,  by  corresponding  with  our  unhappy  party." 

"  O,  this  precious  Basil  will  turn  eat  in  pan  with  any  man!"  replied  Claverhouse. 
"He  was  displeased  with  the  Government,  because  they  would  not  overturn  in  his  favour 
a  settlement  of  the  late  Earl  of  Torwood,  by  which  his  lordship  gave  his  own  estate  to 
hi.-  own  daughter  :  he  was  displeased  with  Lady  Margaret,  because  she  avowed  no  desire 
for  his  alliance,  and  with  the  pretty  Edith,  because  she  did  not  like  his  tall  ungainly 
person.  So  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with  Burley,  and  raised  his  followers  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  him,  provided  always  he  needed  no  help, — that  is,  if  you  had 
beat  us  yesterday.  And  now  the  rascal  pretends  he  was  all  the  while  proposing  the 
King's  service,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Council  will  receive  his  pretext  for  current 
coin,  for  he  knows  how  to  make  friends  among  them — and  a  dozen  scores  of  poor 
vagabond  fanatics  will  be  shot,  or  hanged,  while  this  cunning  scoundrel  lies  hid  under 
the  double  cloak  of  loyalty,  well-lined  with  the  fox-fur  of  hypocrisy." 

With  conversation  on  this  and  other  matters  they  beguiled  the  way,  Claverhouse  all 
the  while  speaking  with  great  frankness  to  Morton,  and  treating  him  rather  as  a  friend 
and  companion  than  as  a  prisoner  ;  so  that,  however  uncertain  of  his  fate,  the  hours  he 
passed  in  the  company  of  this  remarkable  man  were  so  much  lightened  by  the  varied 
play  of  his  imagination,  and  the  depth  of  liis  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  since  the 
period  of  his  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  relieved  him  at  once  from  the  cares  of 
his  doubtful  and  dangerous  station  among  the  insurgents,  and  from  the  consequences  of 
their  suspicious  resentment,  his  hours  flowed  on  less  anxiously  than  at  any  time  since  his 
having  commenced  actor  in  public  life.  He  was  now,  with  respect  to  his  fortune,  like  a 
rider  who  has  flung  his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and,  while  he  abandoned  himself  to 
circumstances,  was  at  least  relieved  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  direct  them.  In  this 
mood  he  journeyed  on,  the  number  of  his  companions  being  continually  augmented  by 
detached  parties  of  horse  who  came  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  bringing  with 
them,  for  the  most  part,  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  fallen  into  their  power.  At 
length  they  approached  Edinburgh. 

"  Our  Council,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  being  resolved,  I  suppose,  to  testify  by  their 
present  exultation  the  extent  of  their  former  terror,  have  decreed  a  kind  of  triumphal 
entry  to  us  victors  and  our  captives  ;  but  as  I  do  not  quite  approve  the  taste  of  it,  I  am 
willing  to  avoid  my  own  part  in  the  show,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  you  from 
yoius." 

So  saying,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  forces  to  Allan  (now  a  Lieutenant-colonel), 
and,  turning  his  horse  into  a  by-lane,  rode  into  the  city  privately,  accompanied  by 
Morton  and  two  or  three  servants.  When  Claverhouse  arrived  at  the  quarters  which 
lie  usually  occupied  in  the  Canongate,  he  assigned  to  his  prisoner  a  small  apartment,  with 
an  intimation  that  his  parole  confined  him  to  it  for  the  present. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  solitaiy  musing  on  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  his  late  life,  the  attention  of  Morton  was  summoned  to  the  window  by  a  great  noise  in 
the  street  beneath.  Trumpets,  drums,  and  kettle-drums,  contended  in  noise  with  the 
shouts  of  a  numerous  rabble,  and  apprised  him  that  the  royal  cavalry  were  passing  in 
the  triumphal  attitude  which  Claverhouse  had  mentioned.  The  magistrates  of  the  city, 
attended  by  their  guard  of  halberds,  had  met  the  victors  with  their  welcome  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  now  preceded  them  as  a  part  of  the  procession.  The  next  object  was 
two  heads  borne  upon  pikes  ;  and  before  each  bloody  head  were  carried  the  hands  of  the 
dismembered  sufferers,  which  were,  by  the  brutal  mockery  of  those  who  bore  them,  often 
approached  towards   each  other  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation  or  prayer.     These 
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bloody  trophies  In  longed  to  two  preachers  who  had  fallen  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  After 
them  came  a  cart  led  by  the  executioner's  assistant,  in  which  were  placed  Macbriar  and 
other  two  prisoners,  who  seemed  of  the  same  profession.  They  were  bareheaded,  and 
strongly  bound,  yet  looked  around  them  with  an  air  rather  of  triumph  than  dismay,  and 
appeared  in  no  respect  moved  either  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  of  which  the  bloody 
evidences  were  carried  before  them,  or  by  dread  of  their  own  approaching  execution, 
which  these  preliminaries  bo  plainly  indicated. 

Behind  these  prisoners,  thus  held  up  to  public  infamy  and  derision,  came  a  body  of 
horse,  brandishing  their  broadswords,  and  Oiling  the  wide  street  with  acclamations,  which 
were  answered  by  the  tumultuous  outcries  and  .-hunts  of  the  rabble,  who,  in  every  con- 
aiderable  town,  are  too  happy  in  being  permitted  to  huzza  for  anything  whatever  which 
calls  them  together.  In  the  rear  of  these  troopers  came  the  main  body  of  the  prisoners, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  some  of  their  leaders,  who  were  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  inventive  mockery  and  insult.  Several  were  placed  on  horseback  with  their 
to  the  animal's  tail;  others  were  chained  to  long  bars  of  iron,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  support  in  their  hands,  like  the  galley-slaves  in  Spain  when  travelling  to  the 
port  where  they  are  to  be  put  on  shipboard.  The  head-  of  others  who  had  fallen  were 
borne  in  triumph  before  the  survivors,  some  on  pikes  and  halherds,  some  in  sacks,  hearing 
the  names  of  the  slaughtered  persons  labelled  on  the  outside.  Such  were  the  objects  who 
headed  the  ghastly  procession,  who  seemed  as  effectually  doomed  to  death  as  if  they  wore 
the  tem-benitos  of  the  > lemned  heretics  in  an  auto-da-fe* 

Behind  them  came  on  the  nameless  crowd  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  some 
retaining  under  their  misfortunes  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
suffered  captivity,  ami  wen-  about  to  give  a  still  more  bloody  testimony;  others  seemed 
pale,  dispirited,  dejected,  questioning  in  their  own  mind-  their  prudence  in  espousing 
a  cause  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  disowned,  and  looking  about  for  some  avenue 
through  which  they  might  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness.  Other-  there 
were  who  seemed  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  Bubject,  or  of  entertaining 

either  hope,  confidence,  or  fear,  but  who,  foaming  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  stumbled  along 

like  over-driven  oxen,  lost  I  >  every  thing  but  their  present  sense  of  wretchedness,  and 

w  ithoul  ha\  ing  any  distinct  idea  whether  they  were  I'd  to  the  shambles  or  to  the  pasture. 
T'li.  -i-  unfortunate  men  were  guarded  on  each  hand  by  troopers,  and  behind  them  came 
the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  whose  military  music  resounded  hack  from  the  high  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  Street,  and  mingled  with  their  own  songs  of  jubilee  and  triumph,  and 

the  w  ild  -hunt-  of  the  rabble. 

.Morton  f.lt  himself  heart--iek  while  he  gazed  on  the  dismal  spectacle,  and  recognised 
in  the  bloody  heads,  and  -till  more  miserable  ami  agonized  features  of  the  living  sufferers, 

bees  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  during  the  brief  insurrection.  Hi"  sunk  down  in 
a  chair  in  a  bewildered  and  -tiipilie.l  state,  from  which   he  wa-  awakened  by  the  \oice  of 

Cuddie. 

••  Lord  forgie  us,  -ir!"  -aid  tin-  poor  fellow. — his  teeth  chattering  like  a  pair  of  nut- 
cracker-,   hi-  hail'  erect    like   boars'  bristles,   and    lii-    face    BS    pale    a-    that    of  a    corpse — . 

I  forgie  us,  -ir !  we  maun  instantly  gang  before  the  ( louncil !     ()  Lord  !  what  le 

them  -end  for  a  puir  bodie  like  me,  sae  mony  braw  lords  and  gentles? — and  then'-  my 
slither  come  on  the  lang  tramp  frae  '  rlasgow  to  Bee  to  gar  me  testify,  as  sin-  ca's  it.  that 
i-  to  say,  confess  and  be  hanged;  but  deil  tak  me  if  they  mak  sic  a  guse  o'  Cuddie,  if 
I  can  do  better.     But  here's  Claverhouse  himsell — tin-  Lord  preserve  and  forgie  us,  I  sae 

3  mair  !" 

*  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet.  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in  the  skirmish  of  Air's- Moss,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Cameron  fell.  was.  on  entering  Edinburgh,  "  by  order  of  the  Council,  received'  by  the  M  el  the  Watergmte,  end 

ben  beck  with  Ins  (hoe  to  the  tail,  and  the  other  three  laid  on  a  goad  of  iron,  and  carried  up  the  street,  Mr.  Cum. 
head  being  on  a  halberd  before  them." 
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"  You  must  immediately  attend  the  Council,  Mi-.  Morton,"  said  Claverhouse,  who 
entered  while  Cuddie  spoke,  "  and  your  servant  must  go  with  you.  You  need  be  under 
mi  apprehension  for  the  consequences  to  yourself  personally.  But  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  see  something  that  will  give  you  much  pain,  and  from  which  I  would'willingly  have 
saved  you,  if  I  had  possessed  the  power.     My  carriage  waits  us — shall  we  go?" 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  Morton  did  not  venture  to  dispute  this  invitation, 
however  unpleasant.     He  rose  and  accompanied  Claverhouse. 

"  I  must  apprise  you,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  led  the  way  down  stairs,  "  that  you  will 
get  off  cheap  ;  and  so  will  your  servant,  provided  he  can  keep  his  tongue  quiet." 

Cuddie  caught  these  last  words,  to  his  exceeding  joy. 

"  Deil  a  fear  o'  me,"  said  he,  "  an  my  mither  disna  pit  her  finger  in  the  pie." 

At  that  moment  his  shoulder  was  seized  by  old  Mause,  who  had  contrived  to  thrust 
herself  forward  into  the  lobby  of  the  apartment, 

"  O,  hinny,  hinny!"  said  she  to  Cuddie,  hanging  upon  his  neck,  "glad  and  proud, 
and  sorry  and  humbled  am  I,  a'  in  ane  and  the  same  instant,  to  see  my  bairn  ganging  to 
testify  for  the  truth  gloriously  with  his  mouth  in  Council,  as  he  did  with  his  weapon  in 
the  field!" 

'•  Whisht,  whisht,  mither!"  cried  Cuddie  impatiently.  "  Od,  ye  daft  wife,  is  this 
a  time  to  speak  o'  thae  things  ?  I  tell  ye  I'll  testify  naething  either  ae  gate  or  another. 
I  hae  spoken  to  Mr.  Poundtext,  and  I'll  tak  the  declaration,  or  whate'er  they  ca'  it,  and 
we're  a'  to  win  free  off  if  we  do  that — he's  gotten  life  for  himsell  and  a'  his  folk,  and 
that's  a  minister  for  my  siller;  I  like  nane  o'  your  sermons  that  end  in  a  psalm  at  the 
Grassmarket."  * 

"  O,  Cuddie,  man,  laith  wad  I  be  they  suld  hurt  ye,"  said  old  Mause,  divided  grievously 
between  the  safety  of  her  son's  soul  and  that  of  his  body;  "but  mind,  my  bonny  bairn, 
ye  hae  battled  for  the  faith,  and  dinna  let  the  dread  o'  losing  creature-comforts  withdraw 
ye  frae  the  gude  fight." 

"  Hout  tout,  mither,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  I  hae  fought  e'en  ower  muckle  already,  and,  to 
speak  plain,  I'm  wearied  o'  the  trade.  I  hae  swaggered  wi'  a'  thae  arms,  and  muskets, 
and  pistols,  buffcoats,  and  bandoliers,  lang  eneugh,  and  I  like  the  pleugh-paidle  a  hantle 
better.  I  ken  naething  suld  gar  a  man  fight  (that's  to  say,  when  he's  no  angry),  by  and 
out-taken  the  dread  o'  being  hanged  or  killed  if  he  turns  back." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cuddie,"  continued  the  persevering  Mause,  "  your  bridal  garment — 
OIi,  hinny,  dinna  sully  the  marriage  garment  ! " 

"  Awa,  awa,  mither,"  replied  Cuddie ;  "  dinna  ye  see  the  folks  waiting  for  me  ? — 
Never  fear  me — I  ken  how  to  turn  this  far  better  than  ye  do — for  ye're  bleezing  awa 
about  marriage,  and  the  job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging." 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himself  out  of  his  mother's  embraces,  and  requested  the  soldiers 
who  took  him  in  charge  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  examination  without  delay.  He 
had  been  already  preceded  by  Claverhouse  and  Morton. 

*  Then  the  place  of  public  execution. 
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My  native  land,  good  nigllt! 

Loan   Bl  ROJI 


J?  g,v/»fr<S>l  IT  I-  I'rivy  Counci]  of  Scotland,  in  whom  tin-  practice  since  the  union  of 

^^TlHtf*1  ''"'  r''"u"~-  vested  great  judicial  powers,  as  well  as  the  general  super- 

B -'  (_'  <_  intendence  of  the  executive  department,  was  nut  in  the  ancient  dark 

•  H  '*%».. ' - « •  1 1  ■  i « -  room  adjoining  to  the  house  of  Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  when 

a**°  I  ieiieral  ( irahamc  entered  :  1 1 1 . 1  took  hi-  place  amongst  the  members  at  the 

•••'    •.■,.i„„-il-tal,l,.. 

■  Y^ii  have  brought  us  a  leash  of  game  to-day,  General."  said  a  nobleman  of  high  place 
amongst  them.  ••  Here  i-  a  craven  t"  confess — a  cock  "('  the  game  to  Btand  at  bay — ami 
what  .-hall  I  call  the  third,  General?" 

•■  Without  further  metaphor,  I  will  entreat  your  Grace  to  call  him  a  person  in  whom 
I  am  specially  interested,"  replied  Claverhouse. 

•■  Ami  a  whig  into  the  bargain?"  -aid  the  nobleman,  lolling  out  a  tongue  which  was 
at  all  times  tun  big  for  his  month,  and  accommodating  hi-  coarse  features  to  a  sneer,  to 
w  liii-li  they  seemed  to  be  familiar. 

••   Ye-,  plea-e   your  Grace,  a  whig;   a-  your  Grace  was  in   1641,"  replied  <  la\crhouSC, 

«ith  hi-  usual  appearance  of  imperturbable  civility. 
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"  He  has  you  there,  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  one  of  the  Privy  Councillor-. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Duke,  laughing;  "there's  no  speaking  to  him  since  Drum- 
clog — But  come,  bring  in  the  prisoners;  and  do  you,  Mr.  Clerk,  read  the  record." 

The  clerk  read  forth  a  bond,  in  which  General  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  and  Lord 
Evandale  entered  themselves  securities,  that  Henry  Morton,  younger  of  Milnwood,  should 
go  abroad  and  remain  in  foreign  parts,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  was  further  known, 
in  respect  of  the  said  Henry  Morton's  accession  to  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  under 
penalty  of  life  and  limb  to  the  said  Henry  Morton,  and  of  ten  thousand  marks  to  each  of 
his  securities. 

"  Do  you  accept  of  the  King's  mercy  upon  these  terms,  Mi'.  Morton  ?"  said  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  who  presided  in  the  Council. 

"  I  have  no  other  choice,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Then  subscribe  your  name  in  the  record." 

Morton  did  so  without  reply,  conscious  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  liis  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  escaped  more  easily.  Machriar,  who  was  at  the  same  instant 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  council-table,  bound  upon  a  chair,  for  his  weakness  prevented 
him  from  standing,  beheld  Morton  in  the  act  of  what  he  accounted  apostasy. 

"  He  hath  summed  his  defection  by  owning  the  carnal  power  of  the  tyrant!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  deep  groan — "  A  fallen  star  ! — a  fallen  star  ! " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  keep  your  ain  breath  to  cool  your  ain 
porridge — ye'll  find  them  scalding  hot,  I  promise  you. — Call  in  the  other  fellow,  who  has 
some  common  sense.     One  sheep  will  leap  the  ditch  when  another  goes  first." 

Cuddie  was  introduced  unbound,  but  under  the  guard  of  two  halberdiers,  and  placed 
beside  Macbriar  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  poor  fellow  cast  a  piteous  look  around  him, 
in  which  were  mingled  awe  for  the  great  men  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and  compassion 
for  his  fellow-sufferers,  with  no  small  fear  of  the  personal  consequences  which  impended 
over  himself.  He  made  his  clownish  obeisances  with  a  double  portion  of  reverence,  and 
then  awaited  the  opening  of  the  awful  scene. 

"  "Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg?"  was  the  first  question  which  was 
thundered  in  his  ears. 

Cuddie  meditated  a  denial,  but  had  sense  enough,  upon  reflection,  to  discover  that  the 
truth  would  be  too  strong  for  him  ;  so  he  replied,  with  true  Caledonian  indirectness  of 
response,  "  I'll  no  say  but  it  may  be  possible  that  I  might  hae  been  there." 

"  Answer  directly,  you  knave — yes,  or  no? — You  know  you  were  there." 

"  It's  no  for  me  to  contradict  your  Lordship's  Grace's  honour,"  said  Cuddie. 

"  Once  more,  sir,  were  you  there? — yes,  or  no?"  said  the  Duke,  impatiently. 

"  Dear  stir,"  again  replied  Cuddie,  "  how  can  ane  mind  preceesely  where  they  hae  been 
a' the  days  o' their  life?" 

"  Speak  out,  you  scoundrel,"  said  General  Dalzell,  "  or  I'll  dash  your  teeth  out  with 
my  dudgeon-haft ! — Do  you  think  we  can  stand  here  all  day  to  be  turning  and  dodging 
with  you,  like  greyhounds  after  a  hare?"* 

"  Aweel,  then,"  said  Cuddie,  "  since  naething  else  will  please  ye,  write  clown  that 
I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  there." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  do  you  think  that  the  rising  upon  that  occasion  was 
rebellion  or  not  ?" 

"  I'm  no  just  free  to  gie  my  opinion,  stir,"  said  the  cautious  captive,  "  on  what  might 
cost  my  neck  ;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be  very  little  better." 

"  Better  than  what?" 

'•'  Just  than  rebellion,  as  your  honour  ca's  it,"  replied  Cuddie. 

*  The  General  is  said  to  have  struck  one  of  the  captive  whigs,  when  under  examination,  with  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  so  that 
the  blood  gushed  out.  The  provocation  for  this  unmanly  violence  was,  that  the  prisoner  had  called  the  fierce  veteran 
"  a  Muscovy  beast,  who  used  to  roast  men."  Dalzell  had  been  long  in  the  Russian  service,  which  in  those  days  was  no  school 
of  humanity. 
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"  Well,  sir,  that's  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  replied  his  Grace.  "  And  are  you  content 
to  accept  of  thi   ! !  rdi  a  for  your  guilt  as  a  rebel,  and  to  keep  the  church,  and  pray 

for  the  King?" 

••  Blithely,  stir,"  answered  the  unscrupulous  Cuddie;  "and  drink  his  health  into  the 
bargain,  when  the  ale's  gude." 

"  Egad!"  Baid  the  Duke,  "this  i>  a  hearty  cock. — What  brought  you  into  Buch 
:i  scrape,  mine  honest  friend  ?" 

"Just  ill  example,  stir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "and  a  daft  auld  jade  of  a  mither,  wi' 
\r\ erence  to  your  i  trace's  honour." 

■•  Why,  Grod-a-mercy,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Duke,  "take  care  of  bad  advice  another 

time;  I  think  you  are  not  likely  to  < mil  treason  on  your  own  -core. — Make  out  hi- 

free  pardon,  and  bring  forward  the  rogue  in  the  chair." 

M  icbriar  was  then  moved  forn  ard  to  the  post  of  examination. 

•■  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bothw  ell  Bridge  r "  was,  in  like  manner,  demanded  of  him. 

'•  I  was,"  answered  the  prisoner,  in  a  bold  and  resolute  tone. 

••  Were  you  armed  ? " 

•■  I  was  not — 1  went  in  my  calling  as  a  preacher  of  God's  word,  to  encourage  them 
that  drew  the  sword  in  His  cause." 

••  In  Other  Words,  to  aid  and  abet  tin-  rebels?"   said  the  Duke. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  it."  replied  the  prisoner. 

••  Well,  then,"  continued  the  interrogator,  "let  us  know  if  you  saw  John  Balfour  of 
Burley  among  the  party? — I  presume  you  know  him?" 

••  I  bless  God  that  I  do  know  him,"  replied  Macbriar;  "  he  is  a  zealous  and  a  sincere 
Christian." 

"  Anil  when  and  where  did  you  last  see  this  pious  personage?"  was  the  query  which 
immediately  followed. 

"  I  am  lure  to  answer  for  myself,"  said  Macbriar,  in  the  same  dauntless  manner,  "and 
o  i  ndanger  others." 

■•  We  shall  know."  >aid  Dalzell,  "how  to  make  you  find  your  tongue." 

•■  [fyou  can  make  him  fancy  himself  in  a  conventicle,"  answered  Lauderdale,  ''he  will 

find  it  without   you. — Come,  laddie,  speak  while   the  play  is  good — you're   too  young   to 

bear  the  burden  »ill  be  laid  on  you  else." 

•■  I  :\i\\-  you."  retorted  Macbriar.  "  Tin-  ha-  not  been  the  first  of  my  imprisonments 
my  sufferings;  and,  youi  -     ua\  1"'.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to 

die  when  I  am  called  upon." 

■■  A;.,  but  tie  re  an-  some  tiling-  which  must  go  before  an  easy  death,  if  you  continue 
obstinate,"  said  Lauderdale,  and  rung  a  small  silver  bell  which  was  placed  before  him  on 
thr  table. 

A  dark  crimson  curtain,  which  covered  a  Bort  of  niche,  or  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall, 

rose   at    the   signal,  and   displayed  the  public  executioner,  a  tall,  grim,  and  hideous  man, 
having  an   oaken   table  before  hiin,  on  which   lay  thumb-screws,  and  an   ir iase,  called 

3  ottisb  boot,  used  in  those  tyrannical  days  to  torture  accused  persons.  Morton,  who 
v  a-  unprepared  for  thi-  ghastly  apparition,  started  when  the  curtain  arose,  but  fttacbriar's 
nerves  were  more  firm.      He  gazed  upon  the  horrible  apparatus  with  much  composure ; 

and  if  a  touch  of  nature  called   the  blood   from   his  cheek  for  a   -econd,  resolution   sent  it 

back  to  hi-  brow  with  greater  energy. 

••  Do  you  know  who  that  man  i-?"  said  Lauderdale,  in  a  low,  stern  voiee,  almost 
.-inking  into  a  whisper. 

"  He  is,  I  suppose,"  replied  Macbriar.  "the  infamous  executioner  of  your  bloodthirsty 
oands  upon  the  persons  of  <  rod's  people.    lie  and  you  are  equally  beneath  my  regard  ; 

and.  I   all  -  I  rod,  I   no  t v  fear  u  hat  he  can  inflict  than  what  you  can  command.     Flesh 

and  blood  may  shrink  under  the  sufferings  yon  can  doom  me  to,  and  i r  frail  nature 
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may  shed  tears,  or  send  forth  cries;  but  I  trust  my  soul  is  anchored  firmly  on  the  rock 

of  ages." 

"  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  executioner. 

The  fellow  advanced,  and  asked,  with  a  harsh  and  discordant  voice,  upon  which  of  the 
prisoner's  limbs  he  should  first  employ  his  engine. 

"  Let  him  choose  for  himself,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  Lshould  like  to  oblige  him  in  anything 
that  is  reasonable." 

"  Since  you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  stretching  forth  his  right  leg,  "take  the 
best — I  willingly  bestow  it  in  the  cause  for  which  I  sutler."* 

The  executioner,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  enclosed  the  leg  and  knee  within  the 
tight  iron  boot,  or  case,  and  then  placing  a  wedge  of  the  same  metal  between  the  knee 
and  the  edge  of  the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and  stood  waiting  for  farther 
orders.  A  well-dressed  man,  by  profession  a  surgeon,  placed  himself  by  the  other  side 
of  the  prisoner's  chair,  bared  the  prisoner's  arm,  and  applied  his  thumb  to  the  pulse  in 
order  to  regulate  the  torture  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  When  these 
preparations  were  made,  the  President  of  the  Council  repeated  with  the  same  stern  voice 
the  question,  "  When  and  where  did  you  last  see  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?  " 

The  prisoner,  instead  of  replying  to  him,  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  imploring 
Divine  strength,  and  muttered  a  few  words,  of  which  the  last  were  distinctly  audible, 
"  Thou  hast  said  thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power  !" 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  glanced  his  eye  around  the  Council  as  if  to  collect  their 
suffrages,  and,  judging  from  their  mute  signs,  gave  on  his  part  a  nod  to  the  executioner, 
whose  mallet  instantly  descended  on  the  wedge,  and,  forcing  it  between  the  knee  and  the 
iron  boot,  occasioned  the  most  exquisite  pain,  as  was  evident  from  the  flush  which 
instantly  took  place  on  the  brow  and  on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  The  fellow  then 
again  raised  his  weapon,  and  stood  prepared  to  give  a  second  blow. 

"  Will  you  yet  say,"  repeated  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  "  where  and  when  you  last 
parted  from  Balfour  of  Burley  ?  " 

"  You  have  my  answer,"  said  the  sufferer  resolutely, — and  the  second  blow  fell.  The 
third  and  fourth  succeeded  ;  but  at  the  fifth,  when  a  larger  wedge  had  been  introduced, 
the  prisoner  set  up  a  scream  of  agony. 

Morton,  whose  blood  boiled  within  him  at  witnessing  such  cruelty,  could  bear  no 
longer,  and,  although  unarmed  and  himself  in  great  danger,  was  springing  forward,  when 
Claverhouse,  who  observed  his  emotion,  withheld  him  by  force,  laying  one  hand  on  his 
arm  and  the  other  on  his  mouth,  while  he  whispered,  "  For  God's  sake,  think  where 
you  are ! " 

This  movement,  fortunately  for  him,  was  observed  by  no  other  of  the  councillors, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  with  the  dreadful  scene  before  them. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  surgeon — "  he  has  fainted,  my  Lords,  and  human  nature  can 
endure  no  more." 

"  Release  him,"  said  the  Duke ;  and  added,  turning  to  Dakell,  "  He  will  make  an  old 
proverb  good,  for  he'll  scarce  ride  to-day,  though  he  lias  had  his  boots  on.  I  suppose 
we  must  finish  with  him  ?" 

"  Ay,  dispatch  his  sentence,  and  have  done  with  him ;  we  have  plenty  of  drudgery 
behind." 

Strong  waters  and  essences  were  busily  employed  to  recall  the  senses  of  the  unfortunate 
captive  ;  and,  when  his  first  faint  gasps  intimated  a  return  of  sensation,  the  Duke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  him,  as  a  traitor  taken  in  the  act  of  open  rebellion,  and 
adjudged  him  to  be  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  ;  his  head  and  hands  to  be  stricken  off  after  death,  and  disposed  of 

■  This  was  the  reply  actually  made  by  James  Mitchell  when  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  boot,  for  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Archbishop  Sharpe. 
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according  to  the  pleasure  of  i ti<-  Council,'  and  all  and  sundry  his  moveable  goods  and 
gear  escheat  and  inbronghl  to  his  Majesty's  use. 

■■  Doomster,"  he  continued,  "repeal  the  sentence  to  the  prisoner." 

Tl ffice  of  Doomster  was  in  those  days,  and  till  a  much  later  period,  held  by  the 

executioner  in  commmdam  with  his  ordinary  functions.)  The  duty  consisted  in  reciting 
to  the  unhappy  criminal  the  sentence  of  the  law  as  pronounced  by  the  judge,  which 
acquired  an  additional  and  horrid  emphasis  from  the  recollection,  that  the  hateful  personage 
by  whom  it  was  uttered  was  to  be  the  agent  of  the  cruelties  he  denounced.  Macbriar 
had  scarce  under-toed  the  purport  of  the  words  as  first  pronounced  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council;  but  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  and  to  reply  to  the  sentence 
when  uttered  by  the  harsh  and  odious  voice  of  the  rutlian  who  was  to  execute  it.  and  at 
the  last  awful  word-.  "  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom."  he  answered  boldly — "'  My 
Lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  only  favour  I  looked  for.  or  would  accept  at  your  hands. 
namely,  that  you  have  sent  the  crushed  and  maimed  carcass,  which  has  this  day  sustained 
your  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end.  It  were  indeed  little  to  me  whether  I  perish  on  the 
gallows  or  in  the  prison-house;  but  if  death,  following  close  on  what  I  have  this  day 
suffered,  had  found  me  in  my  cell  of  darkness  and  bondage,  many  might  have  lost  the 
sight  how  a  Christian  man  can  Buffer  in  the  good  cause.     For  the  rest,  I  forgive  you, 

my  Lord-,  for  what  you  hav  e  appointed  and  I  have  Sustained — And  why  should  I  not  ? — 

Ye  send  me  to  a  happy  exchange — to  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just, 

for  that  of  frail  dust  and  ashes  —  Ye  send  me  from  darkness  into  day — from  mortality  to 
immortality  —  and.  in  a  word,  from  earth  to  heaven  ! — If  the  thanks,  therefore,  and 
pardon  of  a  dying  man  can  do  you  good,  take  them  at  my  hand,  and  may  your  last 
momenta  he  a-  happy  a-  mine  ! " 

A-  lie  spoke  thus,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy  ami  triumph,  he  was  withdrawn 
by  those  who  had  brought  him  into  the  apartment,  and  executed  within  half  an  hour, 
dying  with  the  same  enthusiastic  firmness  which  his  whole  life  had  evinced. 

The  Council  broke  up,  and  Morton  found  him.-elf  again  in  the  carriage  with  General 
(Irahaine. 

■•  Marvellous  firmness  ami  gallantry!"  said  Morton,  as  he  reflected  upon  Macbriar's 

conduct:  '-what  a  pity  it  i-  that  with  such  self-devotion  and  heroism  should  have  been 
mingled  the  fiercer  feature-  of  hi-  sect  !" 

••   You   mean."  -aid  C'la.v  erhou.-e,  •■  his  resolution  to  e li  inn  you  to  death? — To  that 

he  would  have  reconciled  himself  by  a  -ingle  text;  for  example,  'And  Phinehas  arose 
and  executed  judgment,'  or  something  to  the  same  purpose-. —  But  wot  ye  where  you  are  ' 
now  hound.  Mr.  Morton  ':  " 

"  We  arc  on  the  road  to  Leith,  T  observe,"  answered  Morton.      '•  (  an  I  not  he  permitted 

to  -.  e  my  friends  ere  I  leave  my  native  land?" 

••  Your  uncle,"  replied  Grahame,   "ha-  been  spoken  to,  and  declines  visiting  you. 

The  good  gentleman  is  terrified,  and  not  without  -ome  rea-on,  that  the  crime  of  your 
treason  may  extend  itself  over  hi-  land-  and  tenements;  he  Bends  you.  however,  his 
blessing,  and  a  -mall  -inn  of  money.  Lord  Kvandale  continues  extremely  indisposed. 
Major    BeUenden   i-   at    Tillietudlem,    putting    matter-    in    order.       The    scoundrels    have 

made  great  havoc  there  with  Lady  Margaret's  muniments  of  antiquity,  and  hav  e  desecrated 

and   destroyed  what  the  good    Lady  Called  the  Throne  of  his   most    Sacred  Majesty.      Is 

there  any   one   el-e    whom   yotl    Would    Wish    to    -ee  ?" 

Morton  sighed  deeply  a-  he  answered,  "No— it  would  avail  nothing. — Hut  my  pre- 
paration-.-- -mall  a-  they  are,  -ome  must  i»-  necessary." 

•  The  pleasure  of  the  Council  respecting  the  relics  of  their  victims  was  often  as  savage  as  the  rest  of  their  conduit.  The 
heads  of  the  preachers  were  frequently  expoted  on  pikt .  between  tin  ir  two  bands,  the  palms  displayed  a-  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  When  the  celebrated  Richard  Cameron's  head  was  exposed  in  this  manner,  a  spectator  bore  testimony  to  it  as  that 
of  one  who  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died  praying  and  fighting. 

i  ,  MM  Lothian, 
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"  Tlioy  are  all  ready  for  you,"  said  the  General.  "  Lord  Evandale  has  anticipated  all 
you  wish.  Here  is  a  packet  from  him,  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  court  of 
the  Stadtholder  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  I  have  added  one  or  two.  '  I  made  my  first 
campaigns  under  him,  and  first  saw  fire  at  the  battle  of  Seneff.*  There  arc  also  bills  of 
exchange  for  your  immediate  wants,  and  more  will  be  sent  when  you  require  it." 

Morton  heard  all  this  and  received  the  parcel  with  an  astounded  and  confused  look,  so 
sudden  was  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  banishment. 

"  And  my  servant?"  he  said. 

"  He  shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  replaced,  if  it  be  practicable,  in  the  service  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden  ;  I  think  he  will  hardly  neglect  the  parade  of  the  feudal  retainers, 
or  go  a-whigging  a  second  time. — But  here  we  are  upon  the  quay,  and  the  boat  waits  you." 

It  was  even  as  Claverhouse  said.  A  boat  waited  for  Captain  Morton,  with  the  trunks 
and  baggage  belonging  to  his  rank.  Claverhouse  shook  liim  by  the  hand,  and  wished 
him  good  fortune,  and  a  happy  return  to  Scotland  in  quieter  times. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  "  the  gallantry  of  your  behaviour  to  my  friend  Evan- 
dale,  in  circumstances  when  many  men  would  have  sought  to  rid  him  out  of  their  way." 

Another  friendly  pressure,  and  they  parted.  As  Morton  descended  the  pier  to  get 
into  the  boat,  a  hand  placed  in  his  a  letter  folded  up  in  a  very  small  space.  He  looked 
round.  The  person  who  gave  it  seemed  much  muffled  up  ;  he  pressed  his  finger  upon  his 
lip,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  crowd.  The  incident  awakened  Morton's  curiosity  ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Rotterdam,  and  saw  all  his 
companions  of  the  voyage  busy  making  their  own  arrangements,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  open  tin;  billet  thus  mysteriously  thrust  upon  him.  It  ran  thus  : — "  Thy  courage  on 
the  fatal  day  when  Israel  fled  before  his  enemies,  hath,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  thy 
unhappy  owning  of  the  Erastian  interest.  These  are  not  days  for  Ephraim  to  strive 
with  Israel. — I  know  thy  heart  is  with  the  daughter  of  the  stranger. — But  turn  from 
that  folly ;  for  in  exile,  and  in  flight,  and  even  in  death  itself,  shall  my  hand  be  heavy 
against  that  bloody  and  malignant  house,  and  Providence  hath  given  me  the  means  of 
meting  unto  them  with  their  own  measure  of  ruin  and  confiscation.  The  resistance  of 
their  stronghold  was  the  main  cause  of  our  being  scattered  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
I  have  bound  it  upon  my  soul  to  visit  it  upon  them.  Wherefore,  think  of  her  no  more, 
but  join  with  our  bretlu-en  in  banishment,  whose  hearts  are  still  towards  this  miserable 
land  to  save  and  to  relieve  her.  There  is  an  honest  remnant  in  Holland  whose  eyes  are 
looking  out  for  deliverance.  Join  thyself  unto  them,  like  the  true  son  of  the  stout  and 
worthy  Silas  Morton,  and  thou  wilt  have  good  acceptance  among  them  for  his  sake  and 
for  thine  own  working.  Shouldst  thou  be  found  worthy  again  to  labour  in  the  vineyard, 
thou  wilt  at  all  times  hear  of  my  in-comings  and  out-goings,  by  inquiring  after  Quintin 
Mackell  of  Irongray,  at  the  house  of  that  singular  Christian  woman,  Bessie  Maeleur, 
near  to  the  place  called  the  Howff,  where  Niel  Blane  entertaineth  guests.  So  much 
from  him  who  hopes  to  hear  again  from  thee  in  brotherhood,  resisting  unto  blood,  and 
striving  against  sin. — Meanwhile,  possess  thyself  in  patience.  Keep  thy  sword  girded, 
and  thy  lamp  burning,  as  one  that  wakes  in  the  night ;  for  He  who  shall  judge  the  Mount 
of  Esau,  and  shall  make  false  professors  as  straw,  and  malignants  as  stubble,  will  come  in 
the  fourth  watch  with  garments  dyed  in  blood,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  for  spoil, 
and  the  house  of  Joseph  for  fire.  I  am  he  that  hath  written  it,  whose  hand  hath  been 
on  the  mighty  in  the  waste  field." 

This  extraordinary  letter  was  subscribed  J.  B.  of  B.  ;  but  the  signature  of  these  initials 
was  not  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  Morton  that  it  could  come  from  no  other  than 
Burley.  It  gave  him  new  occasion  to  admire  the  indomitable  spirit  of  this  man,  who, 
with  art  equal  to  his  courage  and  obstinacy,  was  even  now  endeavouring  to  re-establish 
the  web  of  conspiracy  which  had  been  so  lately  torn  to  pieces.     But  he  felt  no  sort  of 

*  August  1674.    Claverliouse  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  action,  and  was  made  Captain. 
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desire,  in  tin1  presenl  moment,  to  sustain  ;i  correspondence  which  must  be  perilous,  or  to 
renew  an  association  which  in  so  many  ways  had  been  nearly  fatal  to  him.  The  threats 
which  Burley  held  out  against  the  family  of  Bellenden,  he  considered  ;i>  a  mere  expression 
<>t' his  spleen  on  account  of  their  defence  of  Tillietudlem  ;  and  nothing  seemed  Less  likely 
than  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  party  being  \  ictorious,  their  fugitive  and  distri  ' 
adversary  could  exercise  the  least  influence  over  their  fortunes, 

Morton,  however,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  whether  he  should  not  send  the  Major  or 
Lord  Evandale  intimation  of  Barley's  threats.  Upon  consideration,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  so  without  betraying  his  confidential  correspondence;  for  in  warn  them  of  his 
menaces  would  have  served  little  purpose,  unless  he  had  given  them  a  clew  to  prevent 
them,  by  apprehending  his  person  ;  while,  by  doing  so,  he  deemed  he  should  commit  an 
ungenerous  breach  of  trust  to  remedy  an  evil  which  seemed  almost  imaginary.  Upon 
mature  consideration,  therefore,  he  tore  the  letter,  having  tir-t  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  name  and  place  where  the  writer  was  to  he  heard  of,  and  threw  the  fragments  into 
the  sea. 

While  Morton  was  1 1  m ~  employed,  the  m— ,1  was  unmoored,  and  the  white  sails 
swelled  out  before  a  favourable  north-west  wind.  The  ship  leaned  her  side  to  the  gale, 
and  went  roaring  through  the  waves,  leaving  a  long  and  rippling  furrow  to  track  her 
course.  The  city  and  port  from  which  he  had  -ailed  heeame  tindistinguishable  in  the 
distance;  the  hills  by  which  they  were  surrounded  melted  finally  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
Morton  was  separated  for  several  years  from  the  land  of  his  nativity. 


(I  I 
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Whom  docs  time  gallop  withal  I 

As    YOU    LIKE    IT. 


'-^Sr'  1.  TyV'  T  is  fortunate  for  tale-tellers  that  they  are  not  tied  down  like  theatrical 
Wffi^/y  JZA  writers  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but  may  conduct  their  personages 
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£  '  '^Mfv  iP  to  Athens  and  Thebes  :it   their  pleasure,  and   bring    them  back  at   their 


months  elapsed.  Years,  however,  glided  away  ere  we  find  it  possible  to  resume  the 
thread  of  our  narrative,  and  Time  must  be  held  to  have  galloped  over  the  interval. 
Craving,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  my  caste,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
continuation  of  the  narrative,  as  it  starts  from  a  new  era,  being  the  year  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  British  Revolution. 

Scotland  had  just  begun  to  repose  from  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  a  change  of 
dynasty,  and,  through  the  prudent  tolerance  of  King  William,  had  narrowly  escaped  the 
horrors  of  a  protracted  civil  war.  Agriculture  began  to  revive  ;  and  men,  whose  minds 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  violent  political  concussions,  and  the  general  change  of 
government  in  church  and  state,  had  begun  to  recover  their  ordinary  temper,  and  to  give 
the  usual  attention  to  their  own  private  affairs  in  lieu  of  discussing  those  of  the  public. 
The  Highlanders  alone  resisted  the  newly-established  order  of  things,  and  were  in  anus 
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in  a  considerable  body  under  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  whom  our  readers  have  bitherto 
known  by  the  name  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse.  Bui  the  usual  Btate  of  the  Highlands 
was  ~o  unruly,  that  their  being  more  or  less  disturbed  was  not  supposed  great!)  to  affecl 
the  genera]  tranquillity  of  the  country,  so  long  as  their  disorders  were  confined  within 
their  own  frontiers.  In  the  Lowlands,  the  Jacobites,  now  the  undermost  party,  bad 
ceased  t>>  expect  any  immediate  advantage  by  open  resistance,  and  were,  in  their  turn, 
driven  to  hold  private  meetings,  and  form  associations  for  mutual  defence,  which  the 
Government  termed  treason,  while  tliey  cried  out  persecution. 

The  triumphant  whigs,  while  they  re-established  presbytery  as  the  national  religion, 
and  assigned  to  the  Genera]  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  their  natural  influence,  were  very 
far  from  going  the  lengths  which  the  Cameronians  and  the  more  extravagant  portion  of 
the  non-conformists  under  Charles  and  James  loudly  demanded.  They  would  listen  to 
ini  proposal  I'M-  re-establishing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;  and  those  who  had 
expected  to  find  in  King  William  a  zealous  Covenanted  Monarch  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed when  he  intimated,  with  the-  phlegm  peculiar  to  his  country,  his  intention  to 
tolerate  all  forms  of  religion  which  were  consistent  with  the  Bafety  of  the  state.  The 
principles  of  indulgence  thus  espoused  and  gloried  in  by  the  Government,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  more  violent  party,  who  condemned  them  as  diametrically  contrary  to 
Scripture;  for  which  narrow-spirited  doctrine  they  cited  various  texts,  all,  as  it  may 
well  !»•  supposed,  detached  from  their  context,  and  most  of  them  derived  from  tin' 
charges  given  to  1 1 1 * ■  Jews  in  tin-  Old  Testament  dispensation,  to  extirpate  idolaters  out 
of  the  promised  land.  They  also  murmured  highly  against  the  influence  assumed  by 
secular  persons  in  exercising  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  they  termed  a  rape  upon  the 
chastity  of  the  Church.  Thej  censured  and  condemned  as  Erastian  many  of  the  measures 
by  which  Government  alter  the  Revolution  showed  an   inclination  to  interfere  with  the 

manage nt  of  the  Church,  and  they  positively  refused  t<>  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

Bang  William  and  Queen  Mary  until  they  should,  on  their  part,  have  sworn  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Cm  enant, — tin-  Mauna  Charta,  a-  they  termed  it,  of  tin-  Presbj  terian 
Church. 

This  party,  therefore,  remained  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  and  made  repeated  decla- 
rations against  defections  and  causes  of  wrath,  which,  had  they  been  prosecuted  as  in  the 
two  former  reigns,  would  have  I'd  to  the  same  consequence  of  open  rebellion.  But  as 
the  murmurers  were  allowed  to  hold  their  meetings  uninterrupted,  and  to  testify  a-  much 
as  they  pleased  against  Socinianism,  Erastianism,  and  all  the  compliances  and  defections 
of  the  time,  their  zeal,  unfanned  by  persecution,  died  gradually  away,  their  numbers 
became  diminished,  and  they  sunk  into  the  scattered  remnant  of  Berious,  scrupulous,  and 
harmless  enthusiasts,  of  whom  Old  .Mortality,  whose  legends  have  afforded  the  ground- 
work of  my  tale,   may  he  taken  as  no  bad  representative.     But  in  the  years  which 

immediately  succeeded   the   Revolution,  the  ('; ironians  continued  a  sect   Btrong  in 

numbers,  and  vehement  in  their  political  opinions,  whom  Government  wished  to  dis- 
courage, while  they  prudently  temporized  with  them.  These  men  formed  one  violent 
party  in  the  state  ;  and  the  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  interest,  notwithstanding  their 
ancient  and  national  animosity,  yet  repeatedly  endeavoured  t"  intrigue  among  them,  and 
avail  themselves  o)  their  discontents,  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  recalling  the  Stuart 
family.  The  Revolutionary  Government,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  tin-  great 
bulk  of  the  Lowland  interest,  who  were  chiefly  disposed  to  a  moderate  presbytery,  ami 
formed  in  a  great  measure  the  party,  «  ho.  in  the  former  oppressive  reigns,  were  stig- 
matized by  tin-  Cameronians  lor  having  exercised  that  form  of  worship  under  the 
di  elaration  of  Indulgence  issued  by  Charles  II.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland 
immediately  subsequent  to  tin-  Revolution. 

It  was  "ii  a  delightful  summer  evening,  that  a  stranger,  well  mounted,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  military  man  of  rank,  rode  down  a  winding  descent  which  terminated  in 
Vol    it 
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view  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  winds  so 
beautifully  between  rocks  ami  woods  to  sweep  around  the  towers  formerly  built  by 
Aymer  de  Valence.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  at  a  little  distance,  and  also  in  sight.  The 
opposite  field,  once  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  conflict,  now  lay  as  placid  and  quiet  as  the 
surface  of  a  summer  lake.  The  trees  and  bushes,  which  grew  around  in  romantic 
variety  of  shade,  were  hardly  seen  to  stir  under  the  influence  of  the  evening  breeze 
The  very  murmur  of  the  river  seemed  to  soften  itself  into  unison  with  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  around.    • 

The  path  through  which  the  traveller  descended  was  occasionally  shaded  by  detached 
trees  of  great  size,  and  elsewhere  by  the  hedges  and  boughs  of  flourishing  orchards,  now 
laden  with  summer  fruits. — The  nearest  object  of  consequence  was  a  farm-house,  or,  it 
might  be,  the  abode  of  a  small  proprietor,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sunny  bank,  which 
was  covered  by  apple  and  pear  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  path  which  led  up  to  this  modest 
mansion  was  a  small  cottage,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a  porter's  lodge,  though 
obviously  not  designed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hut  seemed  comfortable,  and  more 
neatly  arranged  than  is  usual  in  Scotland.  It  had  its  little  garden,  where  some  fruit- 
trees  and  bushes  were  mingled  with  kitchen  herbs  ;  a  cow  and  six  sheep  fed  in  a  paddock 
hard  by ;  the  cock  strutted  and  crowed,  and  summoned  his  family  around  him  before  the 
door ;  a  heap  of  brushwood  and  turf,  neatly  made  up,  indicated  that  the  winter  fuel  was 
provided  ;  ami  the  thin  blue  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  straw-bound  chimney,  and 
winded  slowly  out  from  among  the  green  trees,  showed  that  the  evening  meal  was  in  the 
act  of  being  made  ready.  To  complete  the  little  scene  of  rural  peace  and  comfort,  a  girl 
of  about  five  years  old  was  fetching  water  in  a  pitcher  from  a  beautiful  fountain  of  the 
purest  transparency,  which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  decayed  old  oak-tree,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  cottage. 

The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  called  to  the  little  nymph,  desiring  to  know  the 
way  to  Fairv-Knowe.  The  child  set  down  her  water-pitcher,  hardly  understanding  what 
was  saiil  to  her,  put  her  fair  flaxen  hair  apart  on  her  brows,  and  opened  her  round  blue 
eyes  with  the  wondering,  "What's  your  wull  ?"  which  is  usually  a  peasant's  first  answer, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  to  all  questions  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  way  to  Fairy-Knowe." 

"  Mammie,  mammie,"  exclaimed  the  little  rustic,  running  towards  the  door  of  the  hut, 
"  come  out  and  speak  to  the  gentleman." 

Her  mother  appeared, — a  handsome  young  country-woman,  to  whose  features,  originally 
sly  and  espiegle  in  expression,  matrimony  had  given  that  decent  matronly  air  which 
peculiarly  marks  the  peasant's  wife  of  Scotland.  She  had  an  infant  in  one  arm,  and  with 
the  other  she  smoothed  down  her  apron,  to  which  hung  a  chubby  child  of  two  years 
old.  The  elder  girl,  whom  the  traveller  had  first  seen,  fell  back  behind  her  mother  as 
soon  as  she  appeared,  and  kept  that  station,  occasionally  peeping  out  to  look  at  the 
stranger. 

"  What  was  your  pleasure,  sir?"  said  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  respectful  breeding, 
not  quite  common  in  her  rank  of  life,  but  without  anything  resembling  forwardness. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  with  great  earnestness  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
"  I  am  seeking  a  place  called  Fairy-Knowe,  and  a  man  called  Cuthbert  Headrigg.  You 
can  probably  direct  me  to  him  ?" 

"It's  my  gudeman,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  "Will 
you  alight,  sir,  and  come  into  our  puir  dwelling  ? — Cuddie  !  C'uddie  !" — (a  white-headed 
rogue  of  four  years  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut) — "  tin  awa,  my  bonny  man,  and 
tell  your  father  a  gentleman  wants  him — Or  stay — Jenny,  ye'll  hae  mair  sense — rin  ye 
awa  and  tell  him  ;  he's  down  at  the  Four-acres  Park. — Winna  ye  light  down  and  bide  a 
blink,  sir  ? — Or  would  ye  take  a  mouthfu'  o'  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  drink  o'  ale,  till  our 
gudeman  comes  ?  It's  gude  ale,  though  I  shouldna  say  sae  that  brews  it ;  but  ploughman- 
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lads  work  hard,  and  maun  hae  something  to  keep  their  hearts  abune  by  ordinar,  sae 
I  aye  pil  a  gude  gowpin  o'  maul  to  the  browst." 

As  the  stranger  declined  her  courteous  offers,  Cuddie,  the  reader's  old  acquaintance, 
made  his  appearance  in  person.  His  countenance  still  presented  the  same  mixture  of 
apparent  dullness  with  occasional  sparkles,  which  indicated  the  craft  so  often  found  in 
the  clouted  shoe.  Be  looked  on  the  rider  as  on  one  whom  be  never  bad  before  seen; 
and,  like  his  daughter  and  wife,  opened  the  conversation  with  the  regular  query,  "What's 
your  wull  wi'  me,  sir  ?" 

••  I  have  a  curiosity  to  ask  some  questions  about  this  country,"  saiil  the  traveller, 
•■  and  I  was  directed  to  you  as  an  intelligent  man  who  can  answer  them." 

"  Nae  doubt,  sir."  said  Caddie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "  But  I  would  first  like 
to  ken  what  Bort  of  questions  they  are.  I  hae  bad  sae  mony  questions  speered  at  me  in 
my  day,  and  in  sic  queer  way-,  that  it'  ye  ken'd  a'j  ye  wadna  wonder  at  my  jalousing 
a'thing  about  them.  My  mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk  was  a  great 
\e\;  then  1  behoved  to  learn  about  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  please  the  auld 
leddy  ;  and  whiles  I  jumbled  them  thegither  and  pleased  nane  o'  them  ;  and  when  1  cam 
to  man's  yestate,  cam  another  kind  o'  questioning  in  fashion,  that  I  liked  waur  than 
Effectual  Calling;  and  the  'did  promise  and  vow'  of  the  tane  were  yoked  to  the  end  o' 
the  tother.     Sae  ye  see,  sir,  1  aye  like  to  hear  questions  asked  before  I  answer  them." 

'•  Von  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  mine,  my  good  friend  ;  they  only  relate  to  the 
inntry." 

■■  t  onntry?"  replied  Caddie.  "On,  the  country's  wee]  eneugh,  an  itwerena  that  dour 
deevil,  Claver'so  (they  ea'  him  Dundee  nowi.  that's  stirring  about  yet  in  the  Highlands, 
they  say,  wi'  a'  tie'  Donalds,  and  Duncans,  and  Dugalds,  that  ever  wore  bottomless 
breeks,  driving  about  wi' him,  to  set  things  asteer  again,  now  we  hae  gotten  them  a' 
aably  wee!  settled.  But  Mackay  will  pit  him  down,  there's  little  doubt  o'  that  ; 
he'll  Lri>-  him  his  fairing,  I'll  he  caution  for  it." 

'•  What  makes  you  so  positive  of  that,  my  friend  ?"  asked  the  horseman. 

■■  I  heard  it  wi'  my  ain  lugs,"  answered  Cuddie,  "foretauld  to  him  by  a  man  that  had 
been  three  hour-  -tane  dead,  and  came  back  to  this  earth  again  just  to  tell  him  his  mind. 

It  was  at  a  place  they  ea'  Dnim-hiunel." 

■  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Btranger.  " 1  can  hardly  believe  you,  my  friend." 
••  Ve  might  a-k  my  mither,  then,  if  she  were  in  life,"  -aid  Cuddie:  -'it  was  her 
explained  it  a'  to  me.  I'm-  I  thought  the  man  had  only  been  wounded.  At  ony  rate,  he 
spake  of  the  casting  out  of  the  Stuarts  by  their  very  names,  and  the  vengeance  that  was 
brewing  for  Claver'se  and  his  dragoons.  They  ca'd  the  man  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath; 
hi-  brain  was  a  wee  ajee,  hut  he  was  a  braw  preacher  for  a'  that." 

"   Y"ii  -.■.in,"  -aid  the  Btranger,  "to  live  in  a  rich  and  peaceful  country." 

"  It'-   no   to  compleen   0',   -ir,  an  we  get   the  crap  weel   in,"  quoth  Cuddie;   "hut   if  ye 

had  seen  the  blude  rinnin'  as  fast   on  the  tap  0*  that   brigg  yonder  as  ever  the  water  ran 

below  it,  ye  wa.lna  hae  thought  it  sae  bonnie  a  spectacle." 

"  You    nuan    the    battle    some    years    since?      I    was    waiting    upon    Monmouth    that 

morning,  my  ^ 1  friend,  and  did  see  some  part  of  the  action."  said  the  Btranger. 

"  Then    ye    -aw  a    bonny  BtOtir,"  said  Cuddie,  "  that    -all    serve    me    for  fighting   a'  the 

days  o'  my  life.—  I  judged  ye  wad  he  a  trooper,  by  your  red  scarlet  lace-coat  and  your 
looped  lint." 

■■  And  which  -i.le  were  you  up..n.  my  liien.l ': "  continued  the  inquisitive  Btranger. 

•■  Alia,  lad!"  retorted  Cuddie,  with  a  knowing  look,  or  what  he  designed  for  Buch — 
'•there's  nae  use  in  telling  that,  unless  I  ken'd  w ha  was  asking  me." 

"  I  commend  your  prudence,  hut  it  is  unnecessary  ;   I  know  you  acted  on  that  a-ion 

a-  servant  to  Henry  Morton/' 

"  A.  !"  -aid  Cuddie,  in  surprise,  uhow  came  ye  by  that  secret  ?    No  that  I  need  care 
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;i  Imdlij  about  it.  for  the  sun's  on  our  Bide  o'  the  hedge  now.     I  wish  my  master  were 
living  to  get  a  blink  o't." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  "  said  the  rider. 

"  He  was  lost  in  the  vessel  gaun  to  that  weary  Holland — clean  lost,  and  a'hodv 
perished,  and  my  poor  master  amang  them.  Neither  man  nor  mouse  was  ever  heard  o' 
mair."      Then  Caddie  uttered  a  groan. 

"  You  had  some  regard  for  him,  then  ?  "  continued  the  stranger. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ? — His  face  was  made  of  a  fiddle,  as  they  say,  for  a'body  that 
looked  on  him  liked  him.  And  a  braw  soldier  he  was.  O,  an  ye  had  but  seen  him 
down  at  the  brigg  there,  fleeing  about  like  a  fleeing  dragon  to  gar  folk  fight  that  had 
unco  little  will  till't.  There  was  he  and  that  sour  whigamore  they  ca'd  Burley — if  twa 
nun  could  hae  won  a  field,  we  wadna  hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day." 

"  You  mention  Burley — Do  you  know  if  he  yet  lives  ?" 

"  I  kenna  muckle  about  him.  Folk  say  he  was  abroad,  and  our  sufferers  wad  hold  no 
communion  wi'  him,  because  o'  his  having  murdered  the  archbishop.  Sae  he  cam  hame 
ten  times  dourer  than  ever,  and  broke  art"  wi'  mony  o'  the  presbyterians ;  and,  at  this 
last  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  could  get  nae  countenance  nor  command  for  fear 
of  his  deevilish  temper,  and  he  hasna  been  heard  of  since  ;  only  some  folk  say,  that  pride 
and  anger  hae  driven  him  clean  wud." 

"And  —  and,"  said  the  traveller,  after  considerable  hesitation,  —  "do  you  know 
anything  of  Lord  Evandale?" 

"  Div  I  ken  onything  o'  Lord  Evandale  ?  Div  I  no  ?  Is  not  my  young  leddy  up  by 
yonder  at  the  house,  that's  as  gude  as  married  to  him  ! " 

"  And  are  they  not  married  then  ?"  said  the  rider,  hastily. 

"  No  ;  only  what  they  ca'  betrothed — me  and  my  will'  were  witnesses — it's  no  mony 
months  bypast.  It  was  a  lang  courtship — few  folk  ken'd  the  reason  by  Jenny  and 
mysell.  But  will  ye  no  light  down  ?  I  dowaia  bide  to  see  ye  sitting  up  there,  and  the 
clouds  are  casting  up  thick  in  the  west  ower  Glasgow-wrard,  and  maist  skeily  folk  think 
that  bodes  rain." 

In  fact,  a  deep  black  cloud  had  already  surmounted  the  setting  sun  ;  a  few  large  drops 
of  rain  fell,  and  the  murmurs  of  distant  thunder  were  heard. 

"  The  deil's  in  this  man,"  said  Cuddie  to  himself ;  "  I  wish  he  would  either  light  aff 
or  ride  on,  that  he  may  quarter  himsell  in  Hamilton  or  the  shower  begin." 

But  the  rider  sate  motionless  on  his  horse  for  two  or  three  moments  after  his  last 
question,  like  one  exhausted  by  some  uncommon  effort.  At  length,  recovering  himself, 
as  if  with  a  sudden  and  painful  effort,  he  asked  Cuddie,  "if  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
still  lived?" 

"  She  does,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  but  in  a  very  sma'  way.  They  hae  been  a  sad  changed 
family  since  thae  rough  times  began  ;  they  hae  suffered  eneugh  first  and  last — and  to 
lose  the  auld  Tower,  and  a'  the  bonny  barony,  and  the  holms  that  I  hae  pleughed  sae 
often,  and  the  Mains,  and  my  kale-yard,  that  I  suld  hae  gotten  back  again,  and  a'  for 
naething,  as  a  body  may  say,  but  just  the  want  o'  some  bits  of  sheep-skin  that  were  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  the  taking  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this,"  said  the  stranger,  deepening  his  voice,  and  averting 
his  head.  "  I  have  some  interest  in  the  family,  and  would  willingly  help  them  if  I  could. 
Can  you  give  me  a  bed  in  your  house  to-night,  my  friend  ?" 

"  It's  but  a  corner  of  a  place,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "but  we'se  try,  rather  than  ye  suld 
ride  on  in  the  rain  and  thunner;  for,  to  be  free  wi'  ye,  sir,  I  think  ye  seem  no  that  ower 
weel." 

"  I  am  liable  to  a  dizziness,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  it  will  soon  wear  off." 

"  I  ken  we  can  gie  ye  a  decent  supper,  sir,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  and  we'll  see  about  a  bed 
as  weel  as  we  can.     "We  wad  be  laith  a  stranger  suld  lack  what  we  have,  though  we  are 
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jimply  provided  for  in  beds  rather;  for  Jenny  baa  sae  ninny  bairns  (God  bless  them  and 
her!)  that  troth  I  maun  speak  to  Lord  Evandale  to  gie  us  a  bil  eik,  or  oul  ihol  o'  some 
-"ii.  tn  tl Qstead." 

"  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,"  said  the  stranger,  as  be  entered  the  bouse. 

"  And  ye  may  rely  on  your  uaig  being  wee!  sorted,"  said  Cuddie;  "I  ken  weel  what 
belanga  to  suppering  a  horse,  and  this  is  a  verj  gude  ane." 

Idie  t  ■  >.  >k  the  horse  to  the  1  i  1 1 1«  ■  cow-house,  and  called  to  his  wife  to  attend  in  the 
meanwhile  to  the  stranger's  accommodation.  The  officer  entered,  and  threw  himself  on 
:>  settle  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  carefully  turning  bis  back  to  the  little  lattice 
window.  Jenny  (or  Mrs.  Headrigg,  if  the  reader  pleases)  requested  him  to  lay  aside 
the  cloak,  belt,  and  Sapped  hat,  which  he  wore  upon  his  journey,  but  he  excused  himself 
under  pretence  of  feeling  cold;  and,  to  divert  the  time  till  Cuddie's  return,  he  entered 
into  some  chat  with  the  children,  carefully  avoiding,  during  the  interval,  the  inquisitive 
•jlaiiccs  of  his  landlady. 


(Slapitr  it$)£  Ci"    -. 


What  tragic  tears  bedim  the  eye ! 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die ! 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 

Logan. 


I UDDIE  soon  returned,  assuring  the  stranger,  with  a  cheerful  voice, 
:  that  the  horse  was  properly  Slippered  up,  and  that  the  gudewife  should 
S  make  a  bed  up  for  him  at  the  house,  mair  purpose-like  and  comfortable 
than  the  like  o'  them  could  gie  him." 

"  Are  the  family  at  the  house  ?"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  interrupted 
and  broken  voice. 

"  No,  stir,  they're  awa  wi'  a'  the  servants ;— they  keep  only  twa  now-a-days,  and  my 
gudewife  there  has  the  keys  and  the  charge,  though  she's  no  a  fee'd  servant.  She  has 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  family,  and  has  a'  trust  and  management.  If  they  were  then-, 
we  behovedna  to  take  sic  freedom  without  their  order  ;  but  when  they  are  awa,  they  will 
be  weel  pleased  we  serve  a  stranger  gentleman.  Miss  Bellenden  wad  help  a'  the  hail] 
warld,  an  her  power  were  as  gude  as  her  will ;  and  her  grandmother,  Leddy  Margaret, 
has  an  unco  respect  for  the  gentry,  and  she's  no  ill  to  the  poor  bodies  neither. — And 
now,  wife,  what  for  are  ye  no  getting  forrit  wi'  the  sowens  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  lad,"  rejoined  Jenny,  "ye  sail  hae  them  in  gude  time ;  I  ken  weel  that 
ye  like  your  brose  het." 
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Caddie  fidgetted,  and  laughed  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  intelligence  at  ilii-  repartee, 
which  wa-  followed  bj  a  dialogue  of  little  consequence  betwixt  his  wife  and  him,  in 
which  the  stranger  took  do  share,  At  length  he  suddenly  interrupted  them  bj  the 
question — "  Can  you  tell  me  when  Lord  Evandale's  marriage  takes  place?" 

••  Very  soon,  we  expect,"  answered  Jenny,  before  it  was  possible  for  her  husband  to 
reply;  "  it  wail  hae  been  ower  afore  now.  but  tor  the  death  o'  auld  Major  Bellenden." 

"Tlic  excellent  old  man!"  said  tin-  stranger;  ••  1  heard  at  Edinburgh  he  was  no 
more.     Was  he  long  ill ':" 

••  Be  couldna  !»■  said  to  hand  u|i  his  head  after  his  brother's  wife  and  his  niece  were 
turned  out  o'  their  ain  house;  and  ho  had  himsell  sair  borrowing  siller  to  stand  the 
law — hut  it  was  in  the  latter  end  o'  King  James's  days — and  Basil  Olifant,  who  claimed 
the  estate,  turned  a  papist  to  please  the  managers,  and  then  naething  was  to  ]»■  refused 
him;  sae  the  law  gaed  again  the  leddies  at  last,  after  they  had  fought  a  weary  sort 
>>"  year-  about  it;  and,  as  1  said  before,  the  Major  ne'er  held  up  his  head  again.     And 

tlen  cam  tin-  pitting  awa  o'  the  Stuart  line;  and,  though  he  had  hut  little  reason  to  like 
them,  he  couldna  brook  that,  and  it  clean  broke  the  heart  o'  him,  and  creditors  cam  to 
Charnwood  ami  cleaned  out  a'  that  was  there— he  was  never  rich,  the  gude  auld  man.  for 
he  (Inw'd  na  see  onybody  want." 

•■  lie  was  indeed."  said  the  stranger,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "an  admirable  man—  that 
is,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  SO.  —  So  the  ladies  were  left  without  fortune,  as  "ill  BS 
without  a  protector  ?" 

"  They  will  neither  want  the  tane  nor  the  tother  while  Lord  Evandale  lives,"  -aid 
Jenny,  "lie  ha-  been  a  true  friend  in  their  griefs — E'en  to  the  house  they  live  in  is 
hi-  lordship's;  and  never  man.  as  my  auld  gudemother  used  to  say.  since  the  days  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  served  Bae  lang  and  sae  -air  for  a  wife  as  gude  Lord  Evandale  has  dune." 

"  And  why."   -aid   the   -Hanger,  with  a  voice   that   quivered   with   emotion,  "  why  was 

he  not  sooner  rewarded  by  the  object  of  his  attachment  ?" 

"  There  was  the  lawsuit  to  be  ended,"  -aid  Jenny  readily,  "  forhy  many  other  family 
arrangements." 

"  Xa.  hut,"  -aid  Cii. flic,  "there  was  another  reason  forhy;    for  the  young  leddy" 

■•  Whist  -hand  your  tongue,  and  sup  your  sowens,"  said  his  wife.    "I  see  the  gentle- 
far  t'rae  weel,  anil  downa   eat   our  c.iar-e   supper.      I  wad  hill   him  a  chicken  in  an 

instant." 

"  There's  no  occasion,"  -aid  the  stranger;  "  1  -hall  want  only  a  glass  of  water,  and  to 
he  left  alone." 

••  You'll  gie  yoursell  the  trouble  then  to  follow  me,"  said  Jenny,  lighting  a  small 
lantern,  "and  I'll  -how  you  the  way." 

Cuddie  also  proffered  his  assistance;  hut  his  wife  reminded  him,  "That  the  bairns 
would  he  left  to  fight  thegither,  and  coup  am-  anither  into  the  fire  •"  so  that  he  remained 
to  take  charge  of  the  menage. 

Hi-  wife  hd  the  way  ii|)  a  little  winding  path,  which,  after  threading  some  thickets 
of  sweetbrier  ami  honeysuckle,  conducted  to  tin-  back-door  of  a  -mall  garden.  Jenny 
undid  the  latch,  and  they  passed  through  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden,  with  its  clipped 
yew  hedges  ami  formal  parterres,  to  a  gla — ashed  door,  which  she  opened  with  a  master- 
key,  and  lighting  a  candle,  which  -lie  placed  upon  a  small  work-tahlo.  a-ked  pardon  for 
leaving  him  there  tor  a  few  minutes  until  she  prepared  his  apartment.  She  did  not 
exceed  five  minute-  in  these  preparation-;  but  when  she  returned,  was  startled  to  find 

that  the  Stranger  had  -link  forward  with  his  head  upon  the  table,  in  what  .-he  at  first 
apprehend  -woon.      As   she   advanced  to   him,  however,  she  could  discover  by 

hi-  short-drawn  sobs  that  it  wa-  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony.      She  prudently  drew   hack 

until  he  raised  his  head,  and  then  showing  herself,  without  seeming  to  have  observed  his 
agitation,  informed  him  that  hi-  bed  wa-  prepared.     The  stranger  gazed  at  her  a  moment. 
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as  if  to  collect  the  sense  of  her  words.  She  repeated  them,  and  only  bending  his  head, 
as  an  indication  that  he  understood  her,  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  door  of  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  a  small  bedchamber,  used,  as  she  informed  him,  by  Lord 
Evandale  when  a  guest  at  Fairy-Knowe,  connecting,  on  one  side,  with  a  little  china- 
cabinet  which  opened  to  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  with  a  saloon,  from  which  it  was 
only  separated  by  a  thin  wainscot  partition.  Haying  wished  the  stranger  better  health 
and  good  rest,  Jenny  descended  as  speedily  as  she  could  to  her  own  mansion. 

"  O  Cuddie!"  she  exclaimed  to  her  helpmate  as  she  entered,  "I  doubt  we're  ruined 
folk ! " 

"  How  can  that  be?  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye?"  returned  the  imperturbed  Cuddie, 
who  was  one  of  those  persons  who  do  not  easily  take  alarm  at  anything. 

••  Wha  d'ye  think  yon  gentleman  is  ? — O,  that  ever  ye  suld  hae  asked  him  to  light 
here?"  exclaimed  Jenny. 

•■  Why.  wha  the  muckle  deil  d'ye  say  he  is?  There's  nae  law  against  harbouring  and 
inter-communicating  now,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  sac,  whig  or  tory,  what  need  we  care  wha 
he  be?" 

••  Ay.  but  it's  ane  will  ding  Lord  Evandale's  marriage  ajee  yet,  if  it's  no  the  better 
looked  to,"  said  Jenny  ;  "  it's  Miss  Edith's  first  joe,  your  ain  auld  maister,  Cuddie." 

"  The  deil,  woman  !"  exclaimed  Cuddie,  starting  up,  '"trow  ye  that  I'm  blind?  I  wad 
hae  ken'd  Mr.  Harry  Morton  amang  a  hunder." 

"  Ay,  but,  Cuddie  lad,"  replied  Jenny.  "  though  ye  are  no  blind,  ye  are  no  sae  notice- 
taking  as  I  am." 

"  Week  what  for  need-  ye  cast  thai  up  to  me  just  now?  or  what  did  you  see  about 
the  man  that  was  like  our  Maister  Harry?" 

"  I  will  tell  ye,"  said  Jenny-.  "  I  jaloused  his  keeping  his  face  frae  us,  and  speaking 
wi'  a  made-like  voice,  sae  I  e'en  tried  him  wi'  some  tales  o'  king  syne,  and  when  I  spoke 
o'  the  brose,  ye  ken,  he  didna  just  laugh — he's  ower  grave  for  that  now-a-days — but  he 
gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  ken'd  he  took  up  what  I  said.  And  a'  his  distress  is  about 
Miss  Edith's  marriage,  and  I  ne'er  saw  a  man  mair  taen  down  wi'  true,  love  in  my  days — 
I  might  say  man  or  woman — only  I  mind  how  ill  Miss  Edith  was  when  she  first  gat  word 
that  him  and  you  (ye  muckle  graceless  loon)  were  coming  against  Tillietudlem  wi'  the 
rebels. — But  what's  the  matter  wi'  the  man  now  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  me,  indeed  ! "  said  Cuddie,  who  was  again  hastily  putting  on 
some  of  the  garments  he  had  stripped  himself  of,  "am  I  no  gaun  up  this  instant  h>  see 
my  maister?" 

"  Atweel,  Cuddie,  ye  are  gaun  nae  sic  gate,"  said  Jenny,  coolly  and  resolutely. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  wife  !  "  said  Cuddie  ;  "  d'ye  think  I  am  to  be  John  Tamson's  man. 
and  maistered  by  woman  a'  the  days  o'  my  life  ?" 

"  And  whase  man  wad  ye  be?  And  wha  wad  ye  hae  to  maister  ye  but  me,  Cuddie 
lad  ?"  answered  Jenny.  "  I'll  gar  ye  comprehend  in  the  making  of  a  hay-band.  Naebody 
kens  that  this  young  gentleman  is  living  but  oursells,  and  frae  that  he  keeps  himsell  up 
sae  close,  I  am  judging  that  he's  purposing,  if  he  fand  Miss  Edith  either  married,  or  just 
gaun  to  be  married,  he  wad  just  slide  awa  easy,  and  gie  them  nae  mair  trouble.  But  if 
Miss  Edith  ken'd  that  he  was  living,  and  if  she  were  standing  before  the  very  minister 
wi'  Lord  Evandale  when  it  was  tauld  to  her,  I'se  warrant  she  wad  sae  No  when  she  suld 
say  Yes." 

"  Week"  replied  Cuddie,  "and  what's  my  business  wi'  that  ?  If  Miss  Edith  likes  her 
auld  joe  better  than  her  new  ane.  what  for  suld  she  no  be  free  to  change  her  mind  like 
other  folk?  —  Ye  ken.  Jenny,  Ilalliday  aye  threeps  he-  had  a  promise  frae  yoursell." 

"  Halliday's  a  liar,  and  ye're  naething  but  a  gomeril  to  hearken  till  him,  Cuddie.  And 
then  for  this  leddy's  choice, — lack-a-day  !  ye  may  lie  sure  a'  tin-  gowd  Mr.  Morton  has  is 
on  the  outside  o'  his  coat,  and  how  can  he  keep  Leddy  Margaret  and  the  young  leddy  ?" 
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■•  [sna  there  Milnwood?"  -aid  Cuddie.  "Nae  doubt,  the  auld  laird  left  his  house- 
keeper the  life-rent,  as  lie  heard  nought  o'  hia  qi  phew  :  bul  it's  but  speaking  the  aulil 
wife  fair,  and  they  may  a'  live  brawly  thegither,  Leddy  Margaret  and  a'." 

■■  I  lout  tout,  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "ye  hen  them  little-  to  think  leddies  o'  their  rank 
wad  Bet  op  In >u --■  •  wi'  auld  Ailie  Wilson,  w  li.n  they're  maist  ower  proud  to  take  favours 
Lord  Bvandale  himsell.     Na,  aa,  they  maun  follow  the  camp,  it' she  tak  Morton." 

■•  That  wad  sort  ill  wi'  the  auld  leddy,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cuddle  ;  "  she  wad  hardly  win 
ower  a  long  day  in  tin-  baggage-wain." 

•■  Then  sic  a  flj  ting  aa  there  wad  be  between  them,  a'  about  whig  and  tory,"  continued 
Jenny. 

••  To  l"'  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  "  the  auld  teddy's  unco  kittle  in  thae  points." 

"  Anil  thru,  Cuddie,"  continued  hia  helpmate,  who  had  reserved  her  strongest  argument 
till  the  la.-t,  "  it'  this  marriage  wi'  Lord  K\  andale  ia  broken  oil',  w  hat  cornea  o'  our  ain  bit 
free  house,  and  the  kale-yard,  ami  the  cow's  grass  ?  I  trow  that  baith  us  ami  thae  bonny 
bairns  will  be  turned  on  the  wide  warld  I" 

Here  Jenny  began  to  whimper — Cuddie  writhed  himself  this  way  and  that  way,  the 
very  picture  of  indecision.     At  length  he  broke  out,  "Weel,  woman,  canna  ye  (ell  us 

what   we  suld  do,  without  a'  this  di u  about  it  ?" 

"Just  do  naething  at  a',"  said  Jenny.  "Never  seem  to  ken  onything  about  this 
gentleman,  ami  lor  your  life  say  a  word  that  he  suld  hae  been  here,  or  up  at  the  house  ! — 
An  I  hail  keuM,  I  wad  hae  gien  him  my  ain  bed,  and  sleepit  in  the  byre,  or  he  had  gane 
ii|>  by  :  hut  it  canna  he  helpit  now.  The  nei-t  thing's  to  get  him  eannily  awa  the  morn, 
and  I  judge  he'll  he  in  nae  hurry  to  come  hack  again." 

"  My  puir  maister ! "  -aid  Cuddie;  •■  ami  maun  1  no  speak  to  him,  then?" 

■•  For  your  life,  no."  said  Jenny:  "ye're  no  obliged  to  ken  him;  and  I  wadtia  hae 
tauld  ye,  only  I  feared  ye  wad  ken  him  iii  the  morning." 

•■  A\\ eel."  -aid  Cuddie,  sighing  heavily.  "  Pse  awa  to  pleugh  the  outfield  then  ;  for, 
if  I  am  m.  to  speak  to  him,  I  wail  rather  lie  out  o'  the  gate." 

••  Very  right,  my  dear  hinny,"  replied  Jenny;   "naebody  has  better  sense  than  you 

when  ye  crack  a  hit  wi'  me  ower  your  affairs,  but  ye  suld  ne'er  do  onything  all'  hand  out 
o'  your  ain  head." 

"  Ane  wad  think  it's  true."  quoth  Cuddie  ;    "  lor  I  hae  aye   had   some  earline  or  quean 

or  another,  to  gar  me  gang  their  gate  instead  o' my  ain.  There  was  first  my  mither," 
he  continued,  aa  he  undressed  ami  tumbled  himself  into  bed — "then  there  was  Leddy 
Margaret  didna  let  me  ca'  my  soul  my  ain — then  my  mither  and  her  quarrelled,  and 

pu'.d  me  twa  ways  at  am-,  as  if  ilk  ane  had  an  end  o'  me,  like  Punch  and  the  Deevil 
Dg  about   the   Baker  at   the   fair— and   now    I    hae   gotten    a    wife,"  he   murmured   ill 
continuation,  a-   he   Stowed  the   blankets   around   his   person,  "and   she's  like  to  tak  the 
guiding  o'  me  a'  thegither." 

"  And  amna  I   the  best  guide  y<-  ever  had  in  a'  your  life?"   said  Jenny,  as  -lie  closed 

the  conversation  by  assuming  her  place  beside  her  husband,  and  extinguishing  the 
candle. 

ring  this  couple  to  their  repose,  we  have  next  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  early  on 
the   ne\t    morning,  two   ladies   on    horseback,   attended    bj    their   servant-,  arrived    at    lie 

house  of  Fairy-Knowe,  whom,  to  Jenny's  utter  confusion,  she  instantly  recognised  a- 
Misa  Bellenden,  and  Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  a  Bister  of  Lord  Bvandale. 

"  Had  I  no  b.  tie,-  gang  to  the  house  to  put  things  to  rights?"  said  Jenny,  conf [<  d 

with  this  unexpected  apparition. 

•■  We  want  uothing  but  the  pa— key,"  said  Miss  Bellenden;  "Gudyill  will  open  the 
window-  of  the  little  parlour." 

•■  The  little  parlour'-  locked,  and  the  lock's  Spoiled,"  answered  Jenny,  who  recollected 

the  local  sympathy  between  that  apartment  and  the  bedchamber  of  her  guest. 
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"  Li  the  red  parlour,  then,"  said  Mis*  Bellenden,  and  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
but  by  an  approach  different  from  that  through  which  Morton  had  been  conducted. 

"  All  will  be  out,"  thought  Jenny,  "  unless  I  can  get  him  smuggled  out  of  the  house 
the  back  way." 

So  saying,  she  sped  up  the  bank  in  great  tribulation  and  uncertainty. 

"  I  had  better  hae  said  at  ance  there  was  a  stranger  there,"  was  her  next  natural 
reflection.  "  But  then  they  wad  hae  been  for  asking  him  to  breakfast.  O  safe  us  !  what 
will  I  do? — And  there's  Gudyill  walking  in  the  garden,  too!"  she  exclaimed  internally 
on  approaching  the  wicket — "  and  I  daurna  gang  in  the  back  way  till  he's  aff  the  coast. 
O  sirs  !  what  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

In  this  state  of  perplexity  she  approached  the  ci-devant  butler,  with  the  purpose  of 
decoying  him  out  of  the  garden.  But  John  Gudyill's  temper  was  not  improved  by  his 
decline  in  rank  and  increase  in  years.  Like  many  peevish  people,  too,  he  seemed  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception  as  to  what  was  most  likely  to  teaze  those  whom  he  conversed 
with  :  and  on  the  present  occasion,  all  Jenny's  efforts  to  remove  him  from  the  garden 
served  only  to  root  him  in  it  as  fast  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  shrubs.  Unluckily,  also, 
he  had  commenced  florist  during  his  residence  at  Fairy-Knowe,  and,  leaving  all  other 
things  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Emily's  servant,  his  first  care  was  dedicated  to  the  flowers, 
which  he  had  taken  under  his  special  protection,  and  which  he  propped,  dug,  and  watered, 
prosing  all  the  while  upon  their  respective  merits  to  poor  Jenny,  who  stood  by  him 
trembling,  and  almost  crj-ing,  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  inrpatience. 

Fate  seemed  determined  to  win  a  match  against  Jenny  this  unfortunate  morning.  As 
soon  as  the  ladies  entered  the  house,  they  observed  that  the  door  of  the  little  parlour, 
the  very  apartment  out  of  which  she  was  desirous  of  excluding  them  on  account  of  its 
contiguity  to  the  room  in  which  Morton  slept,  was  not  only  unlocked,  but  absolutely  ajar. 
Miss  Bellenden  was  too  much  engaged  with  her  own  immediate  subjects  of  reflection  to 
take  much  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but,  desiring  the  servant  to  open  the  window- 
shutters,  walked  into  the  room  along  with  her  friend. 

"  He  is  not  yet  come,"  she  said.  "  What  can  your  brother  possibly  mean  ? — why 
express  so  anxious  a  wish  that  we  should  meet  him  here  ?  and  why  not  come  to  Castle- 
Dinnan,  as  he  proposed  ?  I  own,  my  dear  Emily,  that,  even  engaged  as  we  are  to  each 
other,  and  with  the  sanction  of  your  presence,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  quite  right 
in  indulging  him." 

"  Evandale  was  never  capricious,"  answered  his  sister ;  "  I  am  sure  he  will  satisfy  us 
with  liis  reasons,  and  if  he  does  not,  I  will  help  you  to  scold  him." 

•■  What  I  chiefly  fear,"  said  Edith,  "  is  his  having  engaged  in  some  of  the  plots  of  this 
fluctuating  and  unhappy  time.  I  know  his  heart  is  with  that  dreadful  Claverhouse  and 
his  army,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  joined  them  ere  now  but  for  my  uncle's  death, 
which  gave  him  so  much  additional  trouble  on  our  account.  How  singular,  that  one  90 
rational,  and  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  errors  of  the  exiled  family,  should  be  ready  to  risk 
all  for  their  restoration  ! " 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  answered  Lady  Emily :  "  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  Evandale. 
Our  family  have  always  been  loyal — he  served  long  in  the  Guards — the  Viscount  of 
Dundee  was  his  commander  and  his  friend  for  years — he  is  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by 
many  of  his  own  relations,  who  set  down  his  inactivity  to  the  score  of  want  of  spirit. 
Tou  must  be  aware,  my  dear  Edith,  how  often  family  connexions,  and  early  predi- 
lections, influence  our  actions  more  than  abstract  arguments.  But  I  trust  Evandale  will 
continue  quiet, — though,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  keep 
him  so." 

"  And  how  is  it  in  my  power  ?  "  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

"  You  can  furnish  him  with  the  Scriptural  apology  for  not  going  forth  with  the  host, — 
'  he  has  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  cannot  come.'  " 
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"  I  have  promised,"  -aid  Edith,  in  a  faint  voice  ;  "  but  I  trust  1  shall  not  be  urged  on 
the  acore  of  time." 

"  Nay,"  *ai<l  Lady  Emily.  "I  will  leave  Evandale  (and  here  he  comes)  to  plead  his 
own  cause." 

••  Stav.  stay,  for  God's  Bake  !"  said  Edith,  endeavouring  to  detain  her. 

"Nut  1,  not  I."  -aid  the  young  lady,  making  her  escape,  "the  third  person  makes 
a  .silly  figure  on  such  occasions.  Winn  you  want  mo  lor  breakfast,  I  will  be  found  in  the 
willow-walk  by  tin'  river." 

A-  -he  tripped  out  of  the  room.  Lord  Evandale  entered — '•Good-morrow,  brother,  and 
good-by  till  breakfast-time,"  said  the  lively  young  lady;  "  I  trust  you  will  give  Miss 
Bellenden  some  good  reasons  tor  disturbing  her  rest  so  early  in  the  morning." 

And  -o  saying,  -lie  left  them  together,  without  waiting  a  reply. 

•■  And  now,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  "  may  1  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  your  singular 
request  to  meet  you  here  at  SO  early  an   hour?" 

She  was  about  to  add,  that  she  hardly  felt  herself  excusable  in  having  complied  with 
it ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  she  was  struck  dumb  by  the 
singular  ami  agitated  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  interrupted  herself  to  exclaim — 

••  For  God's  sake,  what  i-  the  matter?" 

■•  Hi-  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  have  gained  a  great  and  most  decisive  victory  near 
l'dair  of  At  hole  ;  but.  alas  !   my  gallant  friend,  Lord  Dundee" 

'•  Has  fallen?"   .-aid  Edith,  anticipating  the  rest  of  his  tidings. 

"  True  —  most  true  -  he  has  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and  not  a  man  remains  of 
talents  and  influence  sufficient  to  till  up  his  loss  in  King  .lame.-'-  service.  This,  Edith, 
i-  no  time  for  temporizing  with  our  duty.  1  have  given  directions  to  raise  my  followers, 
and  I  must  take  leave  of  you  this  evening." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Edith  :  "  your  life  is  essential  to  your  friends  ; 
do  not  throw  it  away  in  an  adventure  so  rash.  What  can  your  single  arm,  and  the  few 
tenants  or  servants  who  might  follow  you,  do  against  the  force  of  almost  all  Scotland,  the 
Highland  elan-  only  excepted  ?" 

"Listen  to  me,  Edith,"  -aid  Lord  Evandale.  "  I  am  not  so  rash  as  yon  may  suppose 
me,  nor  an'  my  present  motives  of  such  light  importance  as  to  affect  only  those  personally 
dependent  on  myself.  The  Life-Guards,  with  whom  I  served  so  long,  although  new- 
modelled  and  new-officered  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  retain  a  predilection  for  the  cause 
of  their  rightful  master;  and" — (and  here  he  whispered  as  it  he  feared  even  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  had  ears) — "when  my  tout  i-  known  to  be.  in  the  stirrup,  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  have  -worn  to  renounce  the  usurper's  service,  and  light  under  my  orders. 
They  delayed  only  till  Dundee  should  de-rend  into  the  Lowlands; — but,  since  he  is  no 
more,  which  of  hi-  successors  dare  take  that  decisive  step,  unless  encouraged  by  the 
troops  declaring  themselves  !  Mi  antime  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  will  die  away.  1  must 
bring  them  to  a  decision  while  their  heart-  are  glowing  with  the  victory  their  old  leader 
ha-  obtained,  and  burning  to  avenge  hi-  untimely  death." 

"  Anil  will  you,  on  the  faith  of  such  men  as  you  know  these  soldiers  to  be,"  -aid  Edith, 
••  take  a  part  of  -neb  dreadful  moment  ?" 

"  I  will,"  -aid  Lord  Evandale — "I  must ;  my  honour  and  loyally  are  both  pledged  for  it." 

•■  And  all  for  the  Bake,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "of  a  prince,  whose  measures, 
while  he  was  on  the  throne,  no  one  Could  condemn  more  than  Lord  Evandale?" 

••  Most  true."  replied  Lord  Evandale;  "and  as  I  resented,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  hi-  inno\  ations  on  church  and  -tate,  like  a  freeborn  subject,  I  am  determined 
I  will  assert  hi-  real  right-  when  he  is  in  adversity,  like  a  loyal  one.  Let  courtiers  and 
sycophants  flatter  power  and  desert  misfortune  :  I  will  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other." 

■•  And  if  yon  are  determined  to  act  what  my  feeble  judgment  must  still  term  rashly, 
why  give  yourself  the  pain  of  this  untimely  meeting?" 

•■  Were  it  not  enough  to  answer,"  -aid  Lord  Evandale,  '-that,  ere  rushing  on  battle. 
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I  wished  to  bid  adieu  to  my  betrothed  bride  ?  —Surely  it  is  judging  coldly  of  my  feelings, 
and  showing  too  plainly  the  indifference  of  your  own,  to  question  my  motive  for  a  request 

so  natural.7' 

•'  But  why  in  this  plan',  my  lord  ?"  said  Edith, — "  and  why  with  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  mystery  ?" 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  putting  a  letter  into  her  hand.  "  I  have  yet  another  request, 
which  I  dare  hardly  proffer,  even  when  prefaced  by  these  credentials." 

In  haste  and  terror  Edith  glanced  over  the  letter,  which  was  from  her  grandmother. 

"  My  dearest  childe,"  such  was  its  tenor  in  style  and  spelling,  "  I  never  more  deeply 
regretted  the  reumatizm,  which  disqualified  me  from  riding  on  horseback,  than  at  this 
present  writing,  when  I  would  most  have  wished  to  be  where  this  paper  will  soon  be, 
that  is  at  Fairy-Knowe,  with  my  poor  dear  Willie's  only  child.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God 
I  should  not  be  with  her,  which  I  conclude  to  be  the  case,  as  much  for  the  pain  I  now 
suffer,  as  because  it  hath  now  not  given  wray  either  to  cammomile  poultices  or  to  decoxion 
of  wild  mustard,  wherewith  I  have  often  relieved  others.  Therefore,  I  must  tell  you,  by 
writing  instead  of  word  of  mouth,  that,  as  my  young  Lord  Evandale  is  called  to  the 
present  campaign,  both  by  his  honour  and  his  duty,  he  hath  earnestly  solicited  me  that 
the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  be  knitted  before  his  departure  to  the  wars  between  you 
and  him,  in  implement  of  the  indenture  formerly  entered  into  for  that  effeck,  whereuntill, 
as  I  see  no  raisonable  objexion,  so  I  trust  that  you,  who  have  been  always  a  good  and 
obedient  childe,  will  not  devize  any  which  has  less  than  raison.  It  is  trew  that  the 
contrax  of  our  house  have  heretofore  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  more  befitting  our 
Rank,  and  not  in  private,  and  with  few  witnesses,  as  a  tiling  done  in  a  corner.  But  it 
has  been  Heaven's  own  free-will,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kingdom  where  we  live,  to  take 
away  from  us  our  estate,  and  from  the  King  his  throne.  Yet  I  trust  He  will  yet  restore 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  turn  his  heart,  to  the  true  Protestant  Episcopal  faith, 
which  1  have  the  better  right  to  expect  to  see  even  with  my  old  eyes,  as  I  have  beheld 
the  royal  family  when  they  were  struggling  as  sorely  with  masterful  usurpers  and  rebels 
as  they  are  now;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of 
happy  memory,  honoured  our  poor  house  of  Tillietudlem,  by  taking  his  dlyune  therein," 
&e.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  abuse  the  reader's  patience  by  quoting  more  of  Lady  Margaret's  prolix 
epistle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  closed  by  laying  her  commands  on  her  grandchild  to 
consent  to  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage  without  loss  of  time. 

"  I  never  thought  till  this  instant,"  said  Edith,  dropping  the  letter  from  her  hand, 
"  that  Lord  Evandale  would  have  acted  ungenerously." 

"  Ungenerously,  Edith  ! "  replied  her  lover.  "  And  how  can  you  apply  such  a  term 
to  my  desire  to  call  you  mine,  ere  I  part  from  you  perhaps  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Lord  Evandale  ought  to  have  remembered,"  said  Edith,  "  that  when  his  perseverance, 
and,  I  must  add,  a  due  sense  of  his  merit  and  of  the  obligations  we  owed  him,  wrung 
from  me  a  slow  consent  that  I  would  one  day  comply  with  his  wishes,  I  made  it  my 
condition,  that  I  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  hasty  accomplishment  of  my  promise  ;  and 
now  he  avails  himself  of  his  interest  with  my  only  remaining  relative,  to  hurry  me  with 
precipitate  and  even  indelicate  importunity.  There  is  more  selfishness  than  generosity, 
my  lord,  in  such  eager  and  urgent  solicitation." 

Lord  Evandale,  evidently  much  hurt,  took  two  or  three  turns  through  the  apartment 
ere  he  replied  to  this  accusation  ;  at  length  he  spoke — "  I  should  have  escaped  this  painful 
charge,  durst  I  at  once  have  mentioned  to  Miss  Bellenden  my  principal  reason  for  urging 
this  request.  It  is  one  which  she  will  probably  despise  on  her  own  account,  but  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  her  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Margaret.  My  death  in  battle  must  give 
my  whole  estate  to  my  heirs  of  entail;  my  forfeiture  as  a  traitor,  by  the  usurping 
Government,  may  vest  it  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  some  Dutch  favourite.  In  either 
case,  my  venerable  friend  and  betrothed  bride  must  remain  unprotected  and  in  poverty. — 
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Vested  with  the  rights  and  provisions  of  Lady  Evandale,  Edith  will  find,  in  the  powi  i 
of  supporting  her  aged  parent,  some  consolation  for  having  condescended  to  share  the 
titles  and  fortunes  of  one  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  worthy  of  her." 

Edith  w  as  Btruck  dumb  by  an  argument  w  hich  she  had  not  expected,  and  w  as  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  Lord  Evandale's  >uit  was  urged  with  delicacy  as  well  as  with  con- 
sideration. 

•■  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  such  i-  the  waywardness  with  which  my  heart  reverts  to  former 
tiiu  -.  that  I  caiin.n"  (she  burst  int. >  tears)  "  suppress  a  degree  of  ominous  reluctance  at 
fulfilling  in_\  engagement  upon  such  a  brief  summons." 

■•  We  have  already  fully  considered  this  painful  Bubject,"  >ai.l  Lord  Evandale;  "and 
I  hoped,  my  dear  Edith,  your  own  inquiries,  as  well  as  mine,  had  fully  convinced  you 
that  thi  -.   1 1  .  rets  were  fruitless." 

••  Fruitless  indeed  ! "  Baid  Edith,  with  a  deep  sigh,  which,  as  it'  by  an  unexpected  echo, 
was  repeated  from  the  adjoining  apartment.  Miss  Bellenden  started  at  the  Bound,  and 
scarcely  composed  herself  upon  Lord  Evandale's  assurances,  thai  she  had  heard  but  the 
echo  of  her  n«  n  respiration. 

•■  It  sounded  strangely  distinct,"  she  Baid,  "and  almost  ominous;  but  my  feelings  are 
sn  harassed  that  the  slightest  trifle  agitates  them." 

Lord  Evandale  eagerly  attempted  t<>  Boothe  her  alarm,  and  reconcile  her  to  a  measure, 
which,  however  hasty,  appeared  to  him  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  secure  her 
independence.  He  urged  his  claim  in  \  Lrtue  of  the  contract,  her  grandmother's  wish  and 
command,  the  propriety  of  insuring  her  comfort  and  independence,  and  touched  lightly 
on  hi~  own  long  attachment,  which  he  had  evinced  by  so  many  and  such  various  services. 
These  Edith  felt  the  more,  the  less  they  were  insisted  upon;  ami  at  length,  as  Bhe  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  bis  ardour,  excepting  a  causeless  reluctance,  which  she  herself  was 
ashamed  to  oppose  against  bo  much  generosity,  Bhe  was  compelled  to  rest  upon  the 
impossibility  of  having  the  ceremony  performed  upon  such  hasty  notice,  at  such  a  time 
and  plac..  But  tor  all  this  Lord  Evandale  was  prepared,  and  he  explained,  with  joyful 
alacrity,  that  tin-  former  chaplain  of  his  regiment  was  in  attendance  at  the  Lodge  with 
a  faithful  dome-tic.  once  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  -am.'  corps  :  that  bis  sister 
was  also  possessed  of  the  secret;  and  that  Headrigg  and  his  wile  might  he  added  to  the 
li-t  of  witnesses,  it'  agreeable  to  ^\I i  —  Bellenden.  As  to  the  place,  he  had  chosen  it  on 
very  purpose.  The  marriage  was  to  remain  a  secret,  since  Lord  Evandale  was  to  depart 
in  disguise  very  soon  after  it  was  solemnized — a  circumstance  w  hich.  had  their  union  been, 
public,  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  Government,  a-  being  altogether 
unaccountable,  unless  from  hi-  being  engaged  in  some  dangerous  design.  Having 
hastily  urged  these  motives  and  explained  hi-  arrangements,  he  ran.  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  to  summon  his  Bister  to  attend  his  bride,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the  other 
persons  w  i  nee  was  necessary. 

When  Lady  Emily  arrived,  she  found  her  friend  in  an  agony  of  tears,  of  which  Bhe 

was  at  -o me  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason,  being  •  of  those  damsels  who  think  there 

i-  nothing  either  wonderful  or  terrible  in  matrimony,  and  joining  with  most  who  knew 
him  in  thinking,  that  it  could  not  he  rendered  peculiarly  alarming  l>v  Lord  Evandale 
being  the  bridegroom.  Influenced  by  these  feelings,  she  exhausted  in  succession  all 
the  usual  arguments  for  courage,  and  all  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
ordinarily  employed  on  such  occasions.  But  when  Lady  Emily  beheld  her  future  sister- 
in-law  deaf  to  all  those  ordinary  topic-  of  consolation — when  she  beheld  tears  follow  fast 
ami  without  intermission  down  cheeks  as  pah-  as  marble  when  she  fit  that  the  hand 
which  .-he  pressed  in  order  to  enforce  her  arguments  turned  cold  within  her  grasp,  and 
lay.  like  that  of  a  corpse,  insensible  and  unresponsive  to  her  caresses,  her  feelin 
sympathy  gave  way  to  those  of  hurl  pride  and  pettish  displeasure. 

"   I   must   own."   she   Bald,  ''that  1  am   BOmething  at  a  loss  to  under-tan. 1   all   this.   Mi   - 

Bellenden.     Months  have  passed  since  you  '   to  marrj  my  brother,  and  you  have 
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postponed  the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  from  one  period  to  another,  as  if  you  had  to 
avoid  some  dishonourable  or  highly  disagreeable  connexion.  1  think  I  can  answer  for 
Lord  Evandale,  that  he  will  seek  no  woman's  hand  against  her  inclination;  and,  though 
his  sister,  I  may  boldly  say  that  he  does  not  need  to  urge  any  lady  further  than  her 
inclinations  carry  her.  You  will  forgive  me,  Miss  Bellenden ;  but  your  present  distress 
augurs  ill  for  my  brother's  future  happiness,  and  I  must  needs  say  that  he  does  not  merit 
all  these  expressions  of  dislike  and  dolour,  and  that  they  seem  an  odd  return  for  an 
attachment  which  he  has  manifested  so  long,  and  in  so  many  ways." 

"  You  are  right,  Lady  Emily,"  said  Edith,  drying  her  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to 
resume  her  natural  manner,  though  still  betrayed  by  her  faltering  voice  and  the  paleness 
of  her  cheeks — "  you  are  quite  right — Lord  Evandale  merits  such  usage  from  no  one, 
least  of  all  from  her  whom  he  has  honoured  with  his  regard.  But  if  I  have  given  way, 
for  the  last  time,  to  a  sudden  and  irresistible  burst  of  feeling,  it  is  my  consolation,  Lady 
Emily,  that  your  brother  knows  the  cause;  that  I  have  hid  nothing  from  him.  and  that 
he  at  least  is  not  apprehensive  of  finding  in  Edith  Bellenden  a  wife  undeserving  of  his 
affection.  But  still  you  are  right,  and  I  merit  your  censure  for  indulging  for  a  moment 
fruitless  regret  and  painful  remembrances.  It  shall  be  so  no  longer :  my  lot  is  cast  with 
Evandale,  and  with  him  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it.  Nothing  shall  in  future  occur  to  excite 
his  complaints,  or  the  resentment  of  his  relations  ;  no  idle  recollections  of  other  days 
shall  intervene  to  prevent  the  zealous  and  affectionate  discharge  of  my  duty ;  no  vain 
illusions  recall  the  memory  of  other  days" 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  before  been  hidden 
by  her  hand,  to  the  latticed  window  of  her  apartment,  which  was  partly  open,  uttered 
a  dismal  shriek,  and  fainted.  Lady  Emily  turned  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  but  saw 
only  the  shadow  of  a  man,  which  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  window,  and,  terrified 
more  by  the  state  of  Edith  than  by  the  apparition  she  had  herself  witnessed,  she  uttered 
shriek  upon  shriek  for  assistance.  Her  brother  soon  arrived  with  the  chaplain  and  Jenny 
Dennison,  but  strong  and  vigorous  remedies  were  necessary  ere  they  could  recall  Miss 
Bellenden  to  sense  and  motion.     Even  then  her  language  was  wild  and  incoherent. 

"  Press  me  no  farther,"  she  said  to  Lord  Evandale ;  "  it  cannot  be — Heaven  and 
earth — the  living  and  the  dead,  have  leagued  themselves  against  this  ill-omened  union. 
Take  all  I  can  give — my  sisterly  regard — my  devoted  friendship.  I  will  love  you  as 
a  sister,  and  serve  you  as  a  bondswoman,  but  never  speak  to  me  more  of  marriage." 

The  astonishment  of  Lord  Evandale  may  easily  be  conceived. 

"  Emily,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  "  this  is  your  doing — I  was  accursed  when  I  thought 
of  bringing  you  here — some  of  your  confounded  folly  has  driven  her  mad  !" 

"  On  my  word,  brother,"  answered  Lady  Emily,  "  you're  sufficient  to  drive  all  the 
women  in  Scotland  mad.  Because  your  mistress  seems  much  disposed  to  jilt  you,  you 
quarrel  with  your  sister,  who  has  been  arguing  in  your  cause,  and  had  brought  her  to 
a  quiet  hearing,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  man  looked  in  at  a  window,  whom  her  crazed 
sensibility  mistook  either  for  you  or  some  one  else,  and  has  treated  us  gratis  with  an 
excellent  tragic  scene." 

"What  man?  What  window  ?"  said  Lord  Evandale,  in  impatient  displeasure.  "Miss 
Bellenden  is  incapable  of  trifling  with  me  ; — anil  yet  what  else  could  have" ■ 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Jenny,  whose  interest  lay  particularly  in  shifting  further  inquiry  ; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  speak  low,  for  my  lady  begins  to  recover." 

Edith  was  no  sooner  somewhat  restored  to  herself  than  she  begged,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
to  be  left  alone  with  Lord  Evandale.  All  retreated, — Jenny  with  her  usual  air  of 
officious  simplicity — Lady  Emily  and  the  chaplain  with  that  of  awakened  curiosity.  No 
sooner  had  they  left  the  apartment,  than  Edith  beckoned  Lord  Evandale  to  sit  beside  her 
on  the  couch  ;  her  next  motion  was  to  take  his  hand,  in  spite  of  his  surprised  resistance, 
to  her  lips;  her  last  was  to  sink  from  her  seat  and  to  clasp  his  knees. 

"Forgive  me,  my  lord  ! "  she  exclaimed — "Forgive  me! — I  must  deal  most  untruly 
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by  you,  and  break  :i  solemn  engagement  You  1im\ <■  my  friendship,  my  highesl  regard, 
my  most  sincere  gratitude  —  STou  have  more;  you  have  my  word  and  my  faith  IJut  ( '. 
forgive  me,  for  the  fault  ia  not  mine — you  have  not  my  lmr.  ami  1  cannot  marry  you 

without  a  sin  !" 

•■  Y.Hi  dream,  my  dearest  Edith!"  said  Evandale,  perplexed  in  the  utmost  degree, — 
••  you  let  your  imagination  beguile  you.  This  is  bat  some  delusion  of  an  over-sensitive 
mind; — the  person  whom  you  preferred  to  me  has  been  long  in  a  better  world,  where 
your  unavailing  regret  cannot  follow  him,  or,  it'  it  could,  would  only  diminish  hi* 
happiness." 

"  You  an-  mistaken,  Lord  Evandale,"  said  Edith,  solemnly.  "  I  am  not  a  sleep-walker, 
or  a  mad-woman.  No — I  could  not  have  believed  from  any  one  what  I  have  seen.  But 
having  seen  him,  I  must  believe  mine  own  eyes." 

••  Srm  him!  -seen  whom?"  asked  Lord  Evandale,  in  great  anxiety. 

■■  lit  my  Morton,"  replied  Edith,  uttering  these  two  word-  as  if  they  were  her  last, 
and  very  nearly  fainting  when  she  had  done  so. 

•■  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "you  treat  me  like  a  fool  or  a  child.  It'  you 
repent  your  engagement  to  me,"  he  continued,  indignantly,  "  I  am  not  a  man  to  enforce 
it  against  your  inclination  ;  but  deal  with  me  as  a  man,  and  forbear  this  trillin<*." 

He  was  about  to  go  on,  when  he  perceived,  from  her  quivering  eye  and  pallid  cheek, 
that  nothing  less  than  imposture  was  intended,  and  that  by  whatever  mean-  her  imagina- 
tion had  been  so  impressed,  it  was  really  disturbed  by  unaffected  awe  and  terror.  Ho 
changed  hi-  tone,  and  exerted  all  hi-  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  extract 
from  her  th.'  secret  cause  of  such  terror. 

••  1  -aw  him!"  she  repeated — '•  I  saw  Henry  Morton  stand  at  that  window,  and  look 
into  the  apartment  at  the  moment  I  was  on  the  point  of  abjuring  him  for  ever.  His  face 
wa-  darker,  thinner,  anil  paler  than  it  was  wont  to  he  ;  his  dress  was  a  horseman's  cloak, 
and  hat  looped  down  o\  er  his  face  :   hi-  expression  was  like  that  he  wore  on  that  dreadful 

morning  when  he  was  examined  by  Claverhouse  at  Tillietudlem.  Ask  your  sister,  ask 
Lady  Emily,  it'  she  did  not  see  him  as  well  as  L—  I  know  what  has  called  him  up — he 
came  to  upbraid  me.  that,  while  my  heart  was  with  him  in  tic-  deep  and  dead  sra.  I  was 
about  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  My  lord,  it  is  ended  between  you  and  me — )«•  tie 
quences  what  they  will,  she  cannot  marry,  whose  union  disturbs  tin-  repose  of  the 
dead."* 

■   This  incident  is  Liken  from  a  story  in  the  History  of  Apparitions  written  bj  Daniel  Defoe,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
To  abridge  the  narrative  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  many  of  those  particular  cin   i  bich  give 

■  this  moil  ingenious  author  sueti  a  lively  air  of  truth. 
'•man  married  a  lady  Of  family  and  fortune,  ami  had  one  son  by  her,  after  which  the  lady  died.    The  widower  after 
it)  a  second  marriage:  and  his  wife  proved  Buch  a  vcr>  Itepmothez  In  the  heir  of  the  first  marriage,  that, 
.ted  with  his  situation,  he  li  house, and  set  out  on  distant  travels.      His  father  heard  from  him  01 

ally,  and  the  young  man  for  some  time  drew  regularly  for  certain  allowances  which  Upon  him.      At  length,  owing 

mitigation  of  his  mother-in-law,  one  of  his  draughts  was  refused,  and  the  bill  returned  dishonoured. 
After  receiving  this  affront,  the  youth  dr.  ad  wrote  no  more  letters,  nor  did  his  father  know  in  what  part  of  the 

world  he  was.       I  'her  seized  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  young  man  as  deceased,  and  to  urge  her  hushand  to 

settle  his  estate  anew  upon  her  children,  of  whom  she  had  several.     The  father  for  a  length  of  time  positively  re  1 1    ,  .1  i  □    !     m 
hcril  his  son,  convinced  as  he  was,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  still  alive. 
At  length,  worn  out  bt  he  agreed  to  execute  the  new  deeds,  if  his  son  did  not  return  within  a  year. 

Daring  the  Interval,  there  were  many  violent  disputes  between  the  husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  of  the  family  settle 

menu.     In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  altercations,  the  lady  was  start  lid  by  seeing  a  hand  at  a  easement  of  the  window  ;  but  as 

D  hasps,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  fastened  in  the  inside,  the  hand  seemed  to  essay  the  fastenings,  ami  being 

to  untlo  them,  was  immediately  withdrawn.    The  lady,  forgetting  the  quarrel  with  her  hushand.  exclaimed  tli.it  there 

n  the  garden.     The  husband  rushed  out.  hut  could  find  no  trace  of  an  intruder,  while  the  walls  of  the  garden 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  such  to  have  made  his  escape.      He  therefore  taxed  his  wife  with  having  fancied  that 
which  she  supposed  she  saw.      She  maintained  the  accuracy  of  her  sight :  on  which  her  husband  observed,  that  it  ma 
been  the  devil,  who  wan  apt  to  haunt  those  who  had  evil  consciences.     This  tart  remark  brought  back  the  matrimonial 
dialogue  to  its  original  current.     "  It  was  no  devil."  said  the  lady,  "  hut  the  ghost  of  your  son  come  to  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and 
may  give  your  estate  to  your  bastards,  since  you  will  not  settle  it  on  the  lawful  heirs." — "  It  Wl  aid  lie. 

"  come  to  tell  mc  that  he  is  alive,  and  ask  you  how  you  can  be  such  a  devil  as  to  urge  me  to  disinherit  him ;"  with  that  he 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Alexander,  Alexander !  if  you  are  alive,  show  yourself,  and  do  not  let  mc  he  in  rulted  every  day 
with  being  told  you  are  dead." 

At  these  words,  the  casement  which  the  hand  had  been  seen  at  opened  of  itself,  anil  his  son  Alexander  looked  in  with  a  full 
face,  and,  staring  directly  on  the  mother  with  an  angry  countenance',  cried.  "  Here  !"  and  then  vanished  in  a  moment. 

The  lady,  though  much  frightened  at  the  apparition,  bl  rve  her  own  purpose  .    for,  as  the  spectre 
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'•  Good  heaven  I"  said  Evandale.  as  he  paced  the  room,  hall' mail  himself  with  surprise 
ami  vexation — "  her  line  understanding  must  he  totally  o\  erthrown,  and  that  by  tin-  effort 
whi<  li  -1m  has  made  to  comply  with  my  ill-timed,  though  well-meant  request.  Without 
rest  and  attention  her  health  is  ruined  for  ever." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  llalliday,  who  had  been  Lord  Evandale's 
principal  personal  attendant  since  they  both  left  tife  Guards  on  the  Revolution,  stumbled 
into  the  room  with  a  countenance  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  terror  could  paint  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  next,  Halliday  ?"  cried  his  master,  starting  up.  "  Any  discovery 
of  the" 

He  had  just  recollection  sufficient  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  the  dangerous  sentence. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  llalliday,  "it  is  not  that,  nor  anything  like  that;  but  1  have  seen 
a  ghost  ! " 

"A  ghost!  you  eternal  idiot!"  said  Lord  Evandale,  forced  altogether  out  of  his 
patience.  "  Has  all  mankind  sworn  to  go  mad  in  order  to  drive  me  so  ? — "What  ghost, 
you  simpleton  ?  " 

"  The  ghost  of  Henry  Morton,  the  whig  captain  at  Bothwell  Bridge,"  replied  Halliday. 
"  He  passed  by  me  like  a  fire-flanght  when  I  was  in  the  garden  ! " 

"  This  is  mid-summer  madness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  or  there  is  some  strange 
villany  afloat. — Jenny,  attend  your  lady  to  her  chamber,  while  I  endeavour  to  find  a  clew 
to  all  this." 

But  Lord  Evandale's  inquiries  were  in  vain.  Jenny,  who  might  have  given  (had  she 
chosen)  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  had  an  interest  to  leave  the  matter  in  darkness  ; 
and  interest  was  a  matter  which  now  weighed  principally  with  Jenny,  since  the  possession 
of  an  active  and  affectionate  husband  in  her  own  proper  right  had  altogether  allayed  her 
spirit  of  coquetry.  She  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  first  moments  of  confusion  hastily  to 
remove  all  traces  of  any  one  having  slept  in  the  apartment  adjoining  to  the  parlour,  and 
even  to  erase  the  mark  of  footsteps  beneath  the  window  through  which  she  conjectured 
Morton's  face  had  been  seen,  while  attempting,  ere  he  left  the  garden,  to  gain  one  look 
at  her  whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  ami  was  now  on  the  point  of  losing  for  ever.  That 
he  had  passed  llalliday  in  the  garden  was  equally  clear;  and  she  learned  from  her  elder 
hoy,  whom  she  had  employed  to  have  the  stranger's  horse  saddled  and  ready  for  his 
departure,  that  he  had  rushed  into  the  stable,  thrown  the  child  a  broad  gold  piece,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  had  ridden  with  fearful  rapidity  down  towards  the  Clyde.  The  secret 
was,  therefore,  in  their  own  family,  and  Jenny  was  resolved  it  should  remain  so. 

"  For,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  although  her  lady  and  llalliday  ken'd  Mr.  Morton  by 
broad  daylight,  that  was  nae  reason  I  suld  own  to  kenning  him  in  the  gloaming  ami  by 
candlelight,  and  him  keeping  his  face  frae  Cuddie  and  me  a'  the  time." 

So  she  stood  resolutely  upon  the  negative  when  examined  by  Lord  Evandale.  As  for 
Halliday,  he  could  only  say,  that  as  he  entered  the  garden-door,  the  supposed  apparition 

appeared  at  her  husband's  summons,  she  made  affidavit  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who  appeared  when  he  called  it.  To 
escape  from  this  discreditable  charge,  the  poor  husband  agreed  to  make  the  new  settlement  of  the  estate  in  the  terms  demanded 
by  the  unreasonable  lady. 

A  meeting  of  friends  was  held  for  that  purpose,  the  new  deed  was  executed,  and  the  wife  was  about  to  cancel  the  former 
settlement  by  tearing  the  seal,  when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the  parlour  in  which  they  sat,  as  if  something 
had  conic  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  opened  from  the  hall,  and  then  had  gone  through  the  room  towards  the  garden- 
door,  which  was  shut ;  they  were  all  surprised  at  it,  for  the  sound  was  very  distinct,  but  they  saw  nothing. 

This  rather  interrupted  the  business  of  the  meeting,  but  the  persevering  lady  brought  them  back  to  it.  "  I  am  not  frightened," 
said  she,  "not  I. — Come,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  haughtily,  '•  I'll  cancel  the  old  writings  if  forty  devils  were  in  the  room;" 
with  that  she  took  up  one  of  the  deeds,  and  was  about  to  tear  off  the  seal.  But  the  double-ganger,  or  Eidolon,  of  Alexander, 
was  as  pertinacious  in  guarding  the  rights  of  his  principal,  as  his  stepmother  in  invading  them. 

The  same  moment  she  raised  the  paper  to  destroy  it,  the  easement  flew  open,  though  it  was  fast  in  the  inside  just  as  it  was 
before,  and  the  shadow  of  a  body  was  seen  as  standing  in  the  garden  without,  the  face  looking  into  the  room,  and  staring 
directly  at  the  woman  with  a  stern  and  angry  countenance.  "Hold!"  said  the  spectre,  as  if  speaking  to  the  lady,  and 
immediately  closed  the  window  and  vanished.  After  this  second  interruption,  the  new*  settlement  was  cancelled  by  the  consent 
of  all  concerned,  and  Alexander,  in  about  four  or  five  months  after,  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  to  which  he  had  gone  four 
years  before  from  London  in  a  Portuguese  ship.  He  could  give  no  explanation  of  what  had  happened,  excepting  tli.it  he 
dreamed  his  father  had  written  him  an  angry  letter,  threatening  to  disinherit  him. — The  History  and  Reality  of  App  u  i 
tiont,  eh.ij>.  vjti. 
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t  him  walking  swiftly,  and  with  ;i  visage  on  which  anger  and  grief  appeared  to  be 

contending. 

••  Hi'  knew  him  well,"  he  3aid,  "having  been  repeatedly  guard  upon  him,  and  obliged 
tn  write  down  his  marks  of  Btature  and  visage  in  case  of  escape.  And  there  were  few 
like  Mr.  Morton's."  But  what  Bhould  make  him  haunl  the  country  where  In-  was 
neither  hanged  nor  shot,  he,  the  said  Halliday,  did  nol  pretend  to  conceive. 

Lady  Emily  confessed  she  had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  at  the  window,  but  her  evidence 
went  no  farther.  John  Gudyill  deponed  nil  novit  in  causa.  Hi'  had  left  his  gardening 
to  get  his  morning  dram  just  at  tin-  time  when  the  apparition  had  taken  place.  Ladj 
Emily's  Bervanl  was  waiting  orders  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  nut  another  being  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mill'  of  the  house. 

Lord  Evandale  returned,  perplexed  ami  dissatisfied  in  the  highest  degree,  .-it  beholding 
a  plan  which  In-  thought  necessary  uol  less  I'm'  the  protection  of  Edith  in  contingent 
circumstances,  than  I'm'  the  assurance  of  his  own  happiness,  ami  which  he  had  brought  so 
very  near  perfection,  thus  broken  off  without  any  apparent  or  rational  cause.  His 
knowledge  of  Edith's  character  set  her  beyond  the  suspicion  of  covering  any  capricious 
change  of  determination  by  a  pretended  vision.  But  he  would  have  set  the  apparition 
down  to  the  influence  of  an  overstrained  imagination,  agitated  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  so  suddenly  been  placed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coinciding  testimony  of 
Halliday.  who  had  no  reason  tor  thinking  of  Morton  more  than  any  other  person,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Miss  Bellenden's  vision  when  he  promulgated  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  see d  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Morton,  so  long  and  so  vainly 

BOUght  after,  and  who  was,  with  SUCh  good  reason,  BUppOSed  to  he  lo>t  when  the  Yryheid 
of  Rotterdam  went  down  with  crew  and  passengers,  should  he  alive  and  lurking  in  this 
country,  when'  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  he  should  not  openly  show  himself, 
since  the  present  Government  favoured  his  party  in  politics.  When  Lord  Evandale 
;ntly  brought  himself  to  communicate  these  doubts  to  tin:'  chaplain,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  opinion.  In-  could  only  obtain  a  long  lecture  on  demonology,  in  which,  afti  r 
quoting  Delrio,  and  Burthoog,  and  De   L'Ancre,  on  the  subject  of  apparition-,  together 

with    sundry   civilians    and   common    lawyer-   on    the    nature   of   testimony,    the    learned 

man  express  id  his  definite  and  determined  opinion  to  he,  either  that  there  had 
been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  deceased  Henry  Morton's  spirit,  the  possibility  of  which 
he  was,  as  a  divine  and  a  philosopher,  neither  fully  prepared  to  admit  or  to  deny;  or 
else,  that  the  said  Henry  Morton,  being  ^t i  1 1  in  rerum  natura,  had  appeared  in  his 
proper  person  that  morning;  or,  finally,  that  some  strong  deceptio  visits,  or  striking 
similitude  of  person,  had  deceived  the  eyes  of  Miss  Bellenden  and  of  Thomas  Halliday. 
Which  of  these  w  as  the  most  probable  h;>  pothesis,  the  1  loctor  declined  to  pronounce,  but 
expressed  himself  read]  to  die  in  the  opinion  that  one  or  other  of  them  had  occasioned 
that  Hi' 'i  Ding's  disturbance. 

I.onl  l'.\  andale  soon  had  additional  cause  for  di  itressful  anxiety.  Mi  -  Bellenden  was 
declared  to  he  danjrerou.-ly  ill. 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  place,"  he  exclaimed,  "till  she  is  pr mved  to  he  in  safety. 

I  iii-it  in-  ought  to  do  mi:  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 

ot' her  illness,  I  gave  the  first  cause  for  it  by  my  unhappy  solicitation." 

He  established  himself,  then-fore,  as  a  guest  in  the  family,  which  the  presence  of  his 
Bister  as  «i  eD  ae  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  |  who,  in  despite  of  her  rheumatism,  can  ed 
herself  to  he  transported  thither  when  she  heard  of  her  grand-daughter's  illnef  - 1,  rendered 
a  Btep  equally  natural  ami  delicate.  And  thus  he  anxiously  awaited,  until,  without  injury 
to  her  health.  Edith  could  sustain  a  final  explanation  ere  bis  departure  on  his  expedition. 

••  she  shall  never,"  said  the  generous  voting  man,  ■•  look  on  her  engagement  with  me 

as  the  mean-  of  fettering  her  to  a  union,  the  idea  of  which  seems  almo  I  I ihinge  her 

understanding." 

Vol    II.  'I    I 


'  I  ' 


All,  happy  hills! — ah,  pleasing  shades! 

Ah.  fields  beloved  in  vain! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray 'd, 

A  granger  yet  to  pain. 

Ode  an  n  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 


T  is  not  by  corporal  wants  and  infirmities  only  that  men  of  the  most 
distinguished  talents  are  levelled,  during  their  lifetime,  with  the  common 
mass  of  mankind.  There  are  periods  of  mental  agitation  when  the 
firmest  of  mortals  must  be  ranked  with  the  weakest  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
when,  in  paying  the  general  tax  of  humanity,  his  distresses  are  even 
aggravated  by  feeling  that  he  transgresses,  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
grief,  the  rules  of  religion  and  philosophy,  by  which  he  endeavours  in  general  to  regulate 
his  passions  and  his  actions.  It  was  during  such  a  paroxysm  that  the  unfortunate 
Morton  left  Fairy-Knowe.  To  know  that  his  Long-loved  and  still  beloved  Edith,  whose 
image  had  filled  his  mind  for  so  many  years,  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  to  his  early 
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rival,  who  had  laid  claim  to  her  heart  by  so  many  services,  as  hardly  left  her  a  title  to 
refuse  his  addresses,  bitter  as  the  intelligence  was,  yet  came  not  as  an  unexpected  blow. 

During  his  residence  abroad  he  had  once  written  to  Edith.  It  was  to  lii<l  her  farewell 
for  ever,  and  to  conjure  her  to  forget  him.  He  had  requested  her  not  to  answer  his 
letter,  yet  he  half  hoped,  for  many  a  day,  that  she  might  transgress  his  injunction.  The 
letter  uever  reached  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  Morton,  ignoranl  of  its  mis- 
carriage, could  only  conclude  himself  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  according  to  his  nun 
self-denying  request.  All  that  he  had  heard  of  their  mutual  relations  since  his  return  to 
Scotland,  prepared  him  to  expect  that  he  could  only  look  upon  Miss  Bellenden  as  the 

betrothed  bride  of  Lord  Evandale;  and,  even  if  IV 1  from  the  burden  of  obligation  to 

the  latter,  it  would  still  have  been  inconsistent  with  Morton's  generosity  of  disposition  to 
disturb  their  arrangements,  by  attempting  the  assertion  of  a  claim,  proscribed  by  absence, 
never  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  friends,  and  barred  by  a  thousand  circumstances  of 
difficulty.  Why,  then,  iliil  he  seek  the  cottage  which  their  broken  fortunes  had  now 
rendered  the  retreat  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand-daughter?  He  yielded, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  to  the  impulse  of  an  inconsistent  wish, 
which  many  might  have  felt  in  his  situation. 

Accident  apprized  him,  while  travelling  towards  his  native  district,  that  the  ladies, 
near  whose  man-ion  he  must  necessarily  pass,  were  absent  ;  and  learning  that  Cuddie 
and  his  wife  acted  as  their  principal  domestics,  he  could  not  resist  pausing  at  their 
cottage,  to  learn,  it'  possible,  the  real  progress  which  Lord  Evandale  had  made  in  the 
affections  of  Miss  Bellenden — alas!  no  longer  his  Edith.     This  rash  experiment  ended 

as  we    have    related,   and   he   parted  from   the   hou-e  of   Fairy-Knowe,  conscious   that    he 

was  -till  beloved  by  Edith,  yet  compelled,  by  faith  and  honour,  to  relinquish  her  for  ever 
With  what  feelings  he  must  have  listened  to  the  dialogue  between  Lord  Evandale  and 
Edith,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  involuntarily  overheard,  the  reader  must  conceive, 
for  we  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  them.  An  hundred  times  he  was  tempted  to  burst 
upon  their  interview,  or  to  exclaim  aloud.  ••  Edith,  I  yet  live  ! " — and  as  often  the  recol- 
lection of  her  plighted  troth,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  Lord  Evandale 

(to  whose  influence  with  Claverhouse  he  justly  ascribed  his  escape  from  torture  and  fr 

death),  withheld  him  from  a  rashness  which  might  indeed  have  involved  all  in  further 
distress,  but  gave  little  prospect  of  forwarding  bis  own  happiness.  He  repressed  forcibly 
these  selfish  emotions,  though  with  an  agony  which  thrilled  his  every  nerve. 

••  No,  Edith!"  was  his  internal  oath,  "never  will  I  add  a  thorn  to  thy  pillow — That 
which  Heaven  has  ordained,  let  it  be;  and  let  me  not  add.  by  m\  selfish  sorrows,  one 
atom's  weight  to  the  burden  thou  hast  to  bear.  I  was  dead  to  thee  when  thy  resolution 
was  adopted  ;  and  never — ne\ er  shall  thou  know  that  Henry  Morton  still  lives !" 

As  he  formed  this  resolution,  diffident  of  his  own  power  to  keep  it,  and  seeking  that 
firmness  in  flight  which  was  every  moment  shaken  by  his  continuing  within  hearing  of 
Edith's  voice,  he  hastily  rushed  from  his  apartment  bj  the  little  closet  and  the  sashed 
door  which  led  to  the  garden. 

But  firmly  as  he  thought  his  resolution  was  fixed,  he  could  not  leave  the  spot  where 
the  la-t  tones  of  a  voice  -o  beloved  still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  without  endeavouring  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  parlour  window  afforded,  to  Bteal  one  la-t 
glance  at  the  lovely  speaker.  It  was  in  this  attempt,  made  while  Edith  seemed  to  have 
h.r  eye-  unalterably  bent  upon  the  ground,  that  Morton's  presence  was  detected  by  her 
raising  them  suddenly.     -  her  wild  scream  made  this  known  to  the  unfortunate 

object  of  a  passion  s -taut,  ami  which  seemed  so  ill-fated,  lie  hurried  from  the  pit 

a-  it'  pursued  by  the  furies.     He  passed  Halliday  in  the  garden  without  recognising,  or 

even  being  Bensible  that   he   had  seen    him,  threw  himself  on    hi-   horse,  and,  by  a   soil  (if 

instinct  rather  than  recollection,  took  the  first  by-road  in  preference  to  tin-  public  route 
to  Hamilton. 
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In  all  probability  this  prevented  Lord  Evandale  from  learning  that  he  was  actually 
in  existence  :  for  the  news  that  the  Highlanders  bad  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at 
Killieerankie,  had  occasioned  an  accurate  look-out  to  be  kept,  by  order  oF  the  Govern- 
ment, on  all  the  passes,  for  tear  of  some  commotion  among  the  Lowland  Jacobites. 
They  did  not  omit  to  post  sentinels  on  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  as  these  men  had  not  seen 
any  traveller  pass  westward  in  that  direction,  and  as,  besides,  their  comrades  stationed 
in  the  village  of  Bothwell  were  equally  positive  that  none  had  gone  eastward,  the 
apparition,  in  the  existence  of  which  Edith  and  Halliday  were  equally  positive,  became 
yet  more  mysterious  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Evandale.  who  was  finally  inclined  to  settle 
in  the  belief,  that  the  heated  and  disturbed  imagination  of  Edith  had  summoned  up  the 
phantom  she  stated  herself  to  have  seen,  and  that  Halliday  had,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  been  infected  by  the  same  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  by-path  which  Morton  pursued,  with  all  the  speed  which  his  vigorous 
horse  could  exert,  brought  him  in  a  very  few  seconds  to  the  brink  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  spot 
marked  with  the  feet  of  horses,  who  were  conducted  to  it  as  a  watering-place.  The  steed, 
urged  as  he  was  to  the  gallop,  did  not  pause  a  single  instant,  but,  throwing  himself  into 
the  river,  was  soon  beyond  his  depth.  The  plunge  which  the  animal  made  as  his  feet 
quitted  the  ground,  with  the  feeling  that  the  cold  water  rose  above  his  sword-belt,  were 
the  first  incidents  which  recalled  Morton,  whose  movements  had  been  hitherto  mechanical, 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  preserving  himself  and  the  noble  animal  winch  he 
bestrode.  A  perfect  master  of  all  manly  exercises,  the  management  of  a  horse  in  water 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  when  upon  a  meadow.  He  directed  the  animal's  course  some- 
what down  the  stream  towards  a  low  plain,  or  holm,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  easy 
egress  from  the  river.  In  the  first  ami  second  attempt  to  get  on  shore,  the  horse  was 
frustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  fell  backwards  on  his  rider.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  seldom  fails,  even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  to 
recall  the  human  mind  to  some  degree  of  equipoise,  unless  when  altogether  distracted  by 
terror,  and  Morton  was  obliged  to  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  for  complete 
recovery  of  his  self-possession.  A  third  attempt,  at  a  spot  more  carefully  and  judiciously 
selected,  succeeded  better  than  the  former,  and  placed  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  safety 
upon  the  farther  and  left-hand  bank  of  the  Clyde. 

"  But  whither,"  said  Morton,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "am  I  now  to  direct  my 
course  ?  or  rather,  what  does  it  signify  to  which  point  of  the  compass  a  wretch  so  forlorn 
betakes  himself?  I  would  to  God,  could  the  wish  be  without  a  sin,  that  these  dark 
waters  had  flowed  over  me,  and  drowned  my  recollection  of  that  which  was.  and  that 
which  is  ! " 

The  sense  of  impatience,  which  the  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings  had  occasioned, 
scarcely  had  vented  itself  in  these  violent  expressions,  ere  he  was  struck  with  shame  at 
having  o-iven  way  to  such  a  paroxysm.  He  remembered  how  signally  the  life  which  he 
now  hel.l  so  lightly  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  had  been  preserved  through 
the  almost  incessant  perils  which  had  beset  him  since  he  entered  upon  his  public  career. 

"  I  am  a  fool !"  he  said,  "and  worse  than  a  fool,  to  set  light  by  that  existence  which 
Heaven  has  so  often  preserved  in  the  most  marvellous  manner  !  Something  there  yet 
remains  for  me  in  this  world,  were  it  only  to  bear  my  sorrows  like  a  man,  and  to  aid 
those  who  need  my  assistance.  What  have  I  seen— what  have  I  heard,  but  the  very 
conclusion  of  that  which  I  knew  was  to  happen  ?  They" — ( he  durst  not  utter  their  names 
even  in  soliloquy) — "  they  are  embarrassed  and  in  difficulties.  She  is  stripped  of  her 
inheritance,  and  he  seems  rushing  on  some  dangerous  career,  with  which,  but  for  the 
low  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  I  might  have  become  acquainted.  Are  there  no  means  to 
aid  or  to  warn  them  ?" 

As  he  pondered  upon  this  topic,  forcibly  withdrawing  his  mind  from  his  own  dis- 
appointment, and   compelling  his   attention   to  the  affairs  of  Edith  and  her  betrothed 
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husband,  the  Letter  of  Burley,  long  forgotten,  suddenly  rushed  on  his  memory,  Like  a  ray 
of  light  darting  through  a  mist 

"Their  ruin  must  have  been  his  work,"  was  his  internal  conclusion.  "If  ii  can  be 
repaired,  it  musl  be  through  his  means,  or  by  information  obtained  from  him.  I  will 
search  him  out  Stern,  crafty,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  is,  my  plain  and  downright 
rectitude  of  purpose  has  more  than  once  prevailed  with  him.  1  will  seek  him  out,  at 
least  ;  and  who  knows  what  influence  the  information  I  may  acquire  from  him  may  have 

on  tin'  fori -  of  those  whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  and  who  will  probablj   never 

learn  that  1  am  now  suppressing  my  own  grief,  to  add,  if  possible,  to  their  happiness." 

Animated  by  these  hopes,  though  the  foundation  was  but  slight,  he  sought  the  nearest 

waj  to  the  high-road  :  and  a--  all  the  tracks  through  thi'  valley  were  known  to  him  since 
lie  hunted  through  them  in  youth,  he  had  no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  Surmounting 
one  ur   two  enclosures,  ere   he   found   himself  on   the  road  to  the  small   burgh  when'   the 

feast  of  the  popinjay  had  been  celebrated.  lie  journeyed  in  a  state  of  mind  sad  indeed 
and  dejected,  vet  relieved  from  its  earlier  and  more  intolerable  state  of  anguish;  for 
virtuous  resolution  and  manly  disinterestedness  Beldom  tail  to  restore  tranquillity  even 
where  tiny  cannot  create  happiness,  lie  turned  his  thoughts  with  strong  effort  upon 
the  mean-  of  discovering  Burley,  ami  the  chance  there  was  of  extracting  from  him  any 
knowledge  which  he  might  possess  favourable  to  her  in  whose  cause  he  interested 
himself,  and  at  length  formed  the  resolution  of  guiding  himself  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  might  discover  the  object  of  his  quest,  trusting,  that,  from  Cuddie's  account  of 
a  schism  betwixt  Hurley  and  his  brethren  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  he  might  find 
him  less  rancorously  disposed  against  Mi--  Bellenden,  and  inclined  to  exert  the  power 

which  he  asserted   himself  to  po8SeSS  Over  her  fortune-,  more  favourably  than  heretofore. 

Noontide  had  passed  away,  when  our  traveller  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hi-  deceased  ancle's  habitation  of  Milnwood.  It  rose  among  glades  ami  groves  that  were 
chequered  with  a  thousand  early  recollections  of  joy  and  sorrow,  ami  made  upon  Morton 
that  mournful  impression,  -oft  and  affecting,  yet  withal  soothim:.  which  the  sensitive 
mind  usually  receives  from  a  return  to  the  haunt-  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  after 
having  experienced  the  vicissitudes  and  tempests  of  public  life.     A  strong  desire  came 

upon  him  to  \  i-it   the  house  it-elf. 

"(lid  Alison,"  he  thought,  "will  not  know  me,  more  than  the  honest  couple  whom 
I  -aw  yesterday.  I  may  indulge  my  curiosity,  and  proceed  on  my  journey,  without  her 
having  any  knowledge  of  my  existence.  I  think  they  said  my  uncle  had  bequeathed  to 
her  my  family  man-ion.  Well-  be  it  so.  I  have  enough  to  sorrow  for.  to  enable  me  to 
dispense  with  lamenting  Buch  a  disappointment  as  that  ;  and  yet  methinks  la-  has  chosen 
an  odd  successor  in  my  grumbling  old  dame,  to  a  line  of  respectable,  if  not  distinguished, 
ancestry.      Let  it  be  a-  it  may,  I  will  visit  the  old  mansion  at  least  once  more." 

The  house  of  Milnw 1.  even  in  it-  best  day-,  had  nothing  cheerful  about  it,  but  its 

g] n  appeared  to  be  doubled  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  housekeeper.     Everything, 

indeed,  was  in  repair;  there  were  no  -late-  deficient  upon  the  steep  grey  roof,  and  no 
panes  broken  in  the  narrow  windows.  But  the  graSE  in  the  court-yard  looked  as  if  the 
foot  of  man  had  not  been  there  for  years;  the  doors  were  carefully  locked,  and  that 
which  admitted  to  the  hall  -eeiued  to  ha\e  been  -hut  for  a  length  of  time,  since  the 
Spiders  had  fairly  drawn  their  webs  over  the  door-way  and  the  staples.       Living  Bight  or 

sound  there  wa-  none,  until,  alter  much  knocking,  Morton    heard  the   little  window, 

through  which  it  wa-  usual  to  reconnoitre  visitors,  open  with  much  caution.  The  face 
of  Alison,  I ken  d  with    some  -eon-  of  wrinkles,  in  addition    to  those  with  which    it   was 

furrowed  when  Morton  hit  Scotland,  now   presented  itself,  enveloped  in  a  toy,  fr 

under  the   protection  of  which    some  of   her  grey  tresses    had  escaped    in  a  manner  more 

picturesque  than  beautiful,  while  her  shrill  tremulous  voice  demanded  the  cause  of  the 
knocking. 
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'•  I  wish  to  speak  an  instant  with  one  Alison  Wilson,  who  resides  here,"  said  Henry. 
■•  She's  no  at  hame  the  day,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  propria  persona,  the  state  of 

whose  head-dress,  perhaps,  inspired  her  with  this  direct  mode  of  denying  "herself ;  '-and 
ye  are  but  a  mislear'd  person  to  speer  tor  her  in  sic  a  manner.  Ye  might  hae  had  an  M 
under  your  belt  for  Mistress  Wilson  of  Miinwood." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Morton,  internally  smiling  at  finding  in  old  Ailie  the  same 
jealousy  of  disrespect  which  she  used  to  exhibit  upon  former  occasions — "  1  beg  pardon; — ■ 
I  am  but  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  have  been  so  long  abroad  that  I  have  almost 
forgotten  my  own  language." 

"  Did  ye  come  frae  foreign  parts?"  said  Ailie  ;  "then  maybe  ye  may  hae  heard  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  this  country  that  they  ca'  Henry  Morton?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Morton,  "  of  such  a  name  in  Germany." 

"  Then  bide  a  wee  bit  where  ye  are,  friend — or  stay — gang  round  by  the  back  o'  the 
house,  and  ye'll  find  a  laigh  door  ;  it's  on  the  latch,  for  it's  never  barred  till  sunset. 
Ye'll  open't — and  tak  care  ye  dinna  fa'  ower  the  tub,  for  the  entry's  dark — and  then 
ye'll  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  ye'll  baud  straught  forward,  and  then  ye'll  turn  to  the 
right  again,  and  ye'll  tak  heed  o'  the  cellar  stairs,  and  then  ye'll  be  at  the  door  o'  the 
little  kitchen — it's  a'  the  kitchen  that's  at  Miinwood  now — and  I'll  come  down  t'ye,  and 
whate'er  ye  wad  say  to  Mistress  Wilson  ye  may  very  sai'ely  tell  it  to  me." 

A  stranger  might  have  had  some  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the 
directions  supplied  by  Ailie,  to  pilot  himself  in  safety  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
]  lassages  that  led  from  the  back-door  to  the  little  kitchen  ;  but  Henry  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these  straits  to  experience  danger,  either  from  the 
Scylla  which  lurked  on  one  side  in  shape  of  a  bucking  tub,  or  the  Charybdis  which 
yawned  on  the  other  in  the  profundity  of  a  winding  cellar-stair.  His  only  impediment 
arose  from  the  snarling  and  vehement  barking  of  a  small  cocking  spaniel,  once  his  own 
property,  but  which,  unlike  to  the  faithful  Argus,  saw  his  master  return  from  his 
wanderings  without  any  symptom  of  recognition. 

"  The  little  dogs  and  all!"  said  Morton  to  himself,  on  being  disowned  by  his  former 
favourite. — "  I  am  so  changed,  that  no  breathing  creature  that  I  have  known  and  loved 
will  now  acknowledge  me  ! " 

At  this  moment  he  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  soon  after  the.  tread  of  Alison's  high 
heels,  and  the  pat  of  the  crutch-handled  cane,  which  served  at  once  to  prop  and  to  guide 
her  footsteps,  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  an  annunciation  which  continued  for  some 
time  ere  she  fairly  reached  the  kitchen. 

Morton  had,  therefore,  time  to  survey  the  slender  preparations  for  housekeeping  which 
were  now  sufficient  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  The  fire,  though  coals  are  plenty  in 
that  neighbourhood,  was  husbanded  with  the  closest  attention  to  economy  of  fuel,  and 
the  small  pipkin,  in  which  was  preparing  the  dinner  of  the  old  woman  and  her  maid-of- 
all-work,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  intimated,  by  its  thin  and  watery  vapour,  that  Ailie 
had  not  mended  her  cheer  with  her  improved  fortune. 

When  she  entered,  the  head  which  nodded  with  self-importance — the  features  in  which 
an  irritable  peevishness,  acquired  by  habit  and  indulgence,  strove  with  a  temper  naturally 
affectionate  and  good-natured— the  coif — the  apron — the  blue  checked  gown,  were  all 
those  of  old  Ailie ;  but  laced  pinners,  hastily  put  on  to  meet  the  stranger,  with  some 
other  trifling  articles  of  decoration,  marked  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Wilson,  liferentrix 
of  Miinwood,  and  the  housekeeper  of  the  late  proprietor. 

"  What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir  ? — I  am  Mrs.  Wilson,"  was  her 
first  address  ;  for  the  five  minutes  time  which  she  had  gained  for  the  business  of  the 
toilette,  entitled  her,  she  conceived,  to  assume  the  full  merit  of  her  illustrious  name,  and 
shine  forth  on  her  guest  in  unchastened  splendour.  Morton's  sensations,  confounded 
between  the  past  and  present,  fairly  confused  him  so   much,  that  he  would  have  had 
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difficulty  i"  answering  her,  even  if  be  bad  known  well  what  to  say.  Bui  as  be  had  not 
determined  what  character  he  was  to  adopt  while  concealing  thai  which  was  properly  his 
own,  he  had  an  additional  reason  for  remaining  silent.  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  perplexity,  and 
with  some  apprehension,  repeated  her  question. 

•■  What  were  ye  pleased  to  wanl  wi'  me,  sir?— Ye  said  ye  ken'd  Mr.  Barry  Morton  ?" 

■■  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Henry;  ••  it  was  of  one  Silas  Morton  I  spoke." 

The  old  w an'-  countenance  till. 

••  It  was  his  father,  then,  ye  ken!  o',  the  brother  o'  the  late  Milnwood?  Ye  canna 
mind  him  abroad,  1  wad  think  ; — he  was  come  hame  afore  ye  were  bom.     I  thought  ye 

had  brought  mo  now-  ..I'  poor  Mai-tor  Harry." 

"  It  was  IV. y  father  I  learned  to  know  Colonel  Morton,"  -aid  Horny: — "of  the 

-on  I  know  little  of  nothing;  rumour  says  ho  died  abroad  on  his  passage  to  Holland." 

'•  That's  ower  like  to  ho  true,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  "and  i i\  a  tear  it's 

oo-t  my  auld  oon.     Hi-  uncle,  \ ■  gentleman,  jusl  sough'd  awa  wi'  it  in  his  mouth. 

I!.'  had  been  gi<  ing  me  preceeze  directions  anent  the  broad,  and  the  wine,  ami  the 
brandy,  at  his  burial,  and  how  often  it  was  to  he  banded  round  the  company — (for, 
(load  or  alive,  ho  wa-  a  prudent,  frugal,  pains-taking  man),  and  then  In'  said,  .-aid  In', 
'Ailie,'  (la-  aye  ca'd  mo  Ailii — wo  were  auld  acquaintance) — 'Ailie,  take  ye  can-  and 
hand  the  gear  wee!  thegither  :  for  the  name  of  Morton  of  Milnwood'-  gane  out  like  the  lasl 
sough  of  an  auld  Bang.'  And  sir  ho  fell  out  o'  ao  dwam  into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a 
word  mair,  unless  it  won-  something  wo  cou'dna  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being 
prude  eneugh  to  see  to  'In-  wi' ; — be  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane,  and  there  was 
ano,  by  ill  luck,  on  the  tabic." 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing  the  Lasl  moments  of  the  old  miser,  Morton  was 
pressingly  engaged  in  diverting  the  assiduous  curiosity  of  the  dog,  which,  recovered  from 
hi-  first  surprise,  and  combining  former  recollections,  had,  after  much  snuffing  and 
examination,  begun  a  course  of  capering  and  jumping  upon  the  stranger  which  threati  in  rj 
every  instant  to  betray  him.  At  length,  in  the  urgency  of  his  impatience,  Morton  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  in  a  ton.    of  hasty  impatience,  "  Down,  Elphin  !   down,  sir  !" 

"  Vo  ken  our  dog's  name,"  -aid  tl Id  lady,  struck  with  great  and  sudden  surprise — 

■■  V>  kin  our  dog's  name,  and  it'-  no  a  common  ano.  And  the  creature  kens  you,  too," 
-ho  continued,  in  a  more  agitated  and  shriller  tone — "God  guide  us !  it's  my  ain  bairn!" 

So  saying,  the  poor  old  woman  throw  herself  around  Morton's  nock,  clung  to  him, 
kissed  him  a-  if  ho  had  boon  actually  her  child,  and  wept  lor  joy.  There  was  no  parrying 
the  discovery,  if  ho  could  have  had  the  heart  to  attempt  any  further  disguise.  He 
returned  tin-  embrace  with  the  mosl  grateful  warmth,  and  answered — 

■•  1  do  indeed  live,  dear  Ailie,  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  past  and  present, 
and  to  rejoice  that  there  is  at  least  one  friend  to  welcome  me  to  my  native  country." 

"  Friends !"  exclaimed  Ailie  -"yell  hae  mony  friend  —  yell  hae  mony  friends;  for 
ye  will  hae  gear,  hinny — ye  will  hae  gear.    Heaven  mak  ye  a  gude  guide  o't ! — But.  oh, 

sir-  !"  she  continued,  pushing  hi  in  back  fr her  with  her  trembling  hand  and  -hi  i  \  i  lied 

arm,  and  gazing  in  his  face,  a-  if  to  read,  at  i -c  convenient  distance,  the  ravages  which 

sorrow  rather  than  time  had  made  on  his  face — ••Kb,  sirs!  ye're  -air  altered,  hinny; 
your  face  i-  turned  pale,  and  your  eon  are  -uiiken,  and  your  bonny  rcd-and-white  cheeks 
are  turned  a'  dark  and  -ini-lnirnt.  ( ).  weary  on  the  war-  !  iimny's  the  comely  face  they 
destroy.  And  when  cam  ye  here,  hinny? — and  where  hae  \.  been  ? — and  what  ha 
b.on  doing  ? — and  what  for  did  ye  na  write  to  us? — and  how  cam  ye  to  pass  yoursell  for 
dead  V — and  what  for  did  ye  come  creepin'  to  your  ain  house  as  if  ye  had  boon  an  unco 
body,  to  gie  poor  auld  Ailie  sic  a  -tart  ?"  -ho  concluded,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

it  was  -one1  time  ere  Morton  , 1,1  overcome  his  own  emotion  so  as  to  give  the  kind 

old  woman   the    information  which    we    shall  communicate  to    our  readers   in   the   next 
Chapter. 


g  1    ! 


Aumerle  that  was, 

Uut  that  is  gone  for  being  Richard's  friend; 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him   Rutland  now. 

Richard  II 


■b^rl^^-s^  HE  scene  of  explanation  was  hastily  removed  from  the  little  kitchen  to 
"HJ/jL  Mrs.  Wilson's  own  matted  room  ;  the  very  same  which  she  had  occupied 
as  housekeeper,  and  which  she  continued  to  retain.  "  It  was,"  she  said. 
^-S?  ^  "  better  secured  against  sifting  winds  than  the  hall,  which  she  had  found 
(f^W*?  dangerous  to  her  rheumatisms,  and  it  was  more  fitting  for  her  use  than 
^  the  late  Milnwood's  apartment,  honest  man,  which  gave  her  sad 
thoughts  ;"'  and  as  for  the  great  oak  parlour,  it  was  never  opened  but  to  be  aired,  washed, 
and  dusted,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  family,  unless  upon  their  most 
solemn  festivals.  In  the  matted  room,  therefore,  they  were  settled,  surrounded  by 
pickle-pots  and  conserves  of  all  kinds,  which  the  ci-devant  housekeeper  continued  to 
compound,  out  of  mere.habit,  although  neither  rlie  herself,  nor  anyone  else,  ever  partook 
of  the  comfits  which  she  so  regularly  prepared. 

Morton,  adapting  his  narrative  to  the  comprehension  of  his  auditor,  informed  her 
briefly  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  loss  of  all  hands,  excepting  two  or  three  common 
seamen,  who  had  early  secured  the  skiff,  and  were  just  putting  off  from  the  vessel  when 
he  leaped  from  the  deck  into  their  boat,  and  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  contrary  to  their 
inclination,  made  himself  partner  of  their  voyage  and  of  their  safety.  Landed  at  Flushing, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old  officer  who  had  been  in  service  with  his 
father.     By  his  advice  he  shunned  going  immediately  to  the  Hague,  but  forwarded  his 
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letters  to  the  court  of  the  Stadtholder.  "Our  Prince,"  said  the  veteran,  "must  as  yet 
keep  terms  with  his  father-in-law,  and  with  your  King  Charles;  and  to  approach  him 
in  the  character  of  a  Scottish  malecontent  would  render  it  imprudent  for  him  t"  <  1  i ~ t i 1 1  - 
guish  you  by  bis  favour.  Wait,  therefore,  his  orders,  without  forcing  yourself  on  his 
notice  ;  observe  the  strictest  prudence  and  retirement ;  assume  for  the  present  a  different 
name  ;  slum  the  company  of  the  Ibiti-h  exiles :  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  repent 
your  prudence." 

'I'll.-  old  friend  of  Silas  Morton  argued  justly.  After  :i  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  n  progress  through  the  United  States,  came  to  the  town  where 
Morton,  impatient  at  his  situation  and  the  incognito  which  he  was  obliged  to  observe, 
still  continued,  nevertheless,  to  he  a  resident.  He  had  an  hour  of  private  interview 
assigned,  in  which  the-  prince  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his  intelligence,  his 
prudence,  and  the  liberal  view  which  he  seemed  to  take  of  the  factions  of  his  native 
country,  their  motives  and  their  purposes. 

"  I  would  gladly,"  said  William,  "attach  you  to  my  own  person,  but  that  cannot  be 
without  giving  offence  in  England.  But  I  will  do  as  much  for  you,  as  well  out  of  respect 
for  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  as  for  the  recommendations  you  have  brought  me. 
Here  i-  a  commission  in  a  Swiss  regiment  at  present  in  garrison  in  a  distant  province. 
where  you  will  meet  tew  or  none  of  your  countrymen.  Continue  to  be  Captain  Melville, 
and  let  the  name  ot'  Morton  sleep  till  better  days." 

"  Thus  began  my  fortune,"  continued  Morton; — "and  my  services  have,  on  various 
occasions,  been  distinguished  by  his  Royal  Highness,  until  the  moment  that  brought  him 
to  Britain  as  our  political  deliverer.  His  commands  must  excuse  my  silence  to  my  lew 
friends  in  Scotland  ;  ami  I  wonder  not  at  the  report  of  my  death,  considering  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel,  and  that  1  found  no  occasion  to  use  the  letters  of  exchange  with  which  I  was 
furnished  by  the  liberality  ot' some  of  them — a  circumstance  which  must  have  confirmed 
tin-  belief  that  I  had  perished." 

"  But.  Sear  ninny,"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  "did  ye  find  nae  Scotch  body  at  the  1'rince  of 
Oranger's  court  that  ken'dye?  I  wad  hae  thought  Morton  o'  Milnwood  was  ken'd  a' 
through  the  country." 

"  I  was  purposely  engaged  in  distant  service,"  said  Morton,  "  until  a  period  when  few-, 
without  a-  deep  and  kind  a  motive  ot'  interest  as  yours.  Ailie,  would  have  known  the 
stripling  Morton  in  Major-General  Melville." 

"  Malville  was  your  mother's  name,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "but  Morton  sounds  far 
bonnier  in  my  auld  lugs.  And  when  ye  tak  up  the  lairdship,  ye  maun  tak  the  auld  name 
and  designation  again." 

•■  I    am  like  to  be  in  no  haste  to  do  either  the  one  or  tl ther,  Ailie,  for  1  have  some 

reasons  for  the  present  to  conceal  my  being  alive  from  everyone  but  you  ;  and  as  for  the 
laird-hip  of  Milnwood,  it  is  in  as  good  hands." 

"  As  gude  hand-,  hinny  I"  re-echoed  Ailie  ;  "  I'm  hopefu'  you  arc  no  imparling  mine  ? 
The  rents  ami  the  land-  arc  but  a  -air  fash  to  inc.  And  I'm  ovver  failed  to  tak  a  helpmate, 
though  Wylie  Mactrickit  the  writer  was  very  pressing,  and  Bpak  very  civilly;  but  I'm 
ovver  auld  a  eat  to  draw  that  strae  before  me — he  canna  whilliwhavv  me  as  he's  dune 
nionv  a  am-.      And  then  I  thought  aye  ye  wad  come  back,  and  I  would  get  my  pickle 

meal  and  my  soup  milk,  and  keep  a'  things  right  about  ye  as  I  used  to  do  in  v ■  puir 

uncle's  time,  and  it  wad  be  ju-t  pleasure  cneugh  for  me  to  see  ye  thrive  and  guide  the 
gear  canny— Yell  hae  learned  that  in  Holland.  Pse  warrant,  for  they're  thrifty  folk 
there,  a-  I  hear  tell.  -  But  yell  be  for  keeping  rather  a  mair  house  than  puir  auld 
Milnwood  that'-  gane  ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  approve  o'  your  eating  butcher-meat  maybe 
as  aften  as  three  times  a-week— it  keep,  the  wind  out  o'  the  stamack." 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  this  another  time."  -aid  Morton,  surprised  at  the  generosity  upon 
a  large  scale,  which  mingled   in   Ailie'-  thoughts  and  actions  with  habitual  and  sordid 
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parsimony,  and  at  the  odd  contrast  between  her  love  of  saving  and  indifference  to  self- 
acquisition.  "  You  must  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  in  this  country  only  for  a 
few  days  on  some  special  business  of  importance  to  the  Government,  and  therefore,  Ailie, 
not  a  word  of  having  seen  rne.  At  some  other  time  I  will  acquaint  you  fully  with  my 
motives  and  intentions." 

"  E'en  be  it  sae,  my  jo,"  replied  Ailie  ; — "  I  can  keep  a  secret  like  my  neighbours  ; 
and  weel  auld  Milnwood  ken'd  it,  honest  man,  for  he  tauld  me  where  he  keepit  his  gear, 
and  that's  what  maist  folk  like  to  hae  as  private  as  possibly  may  be. — But  come  awa  wi' 
me,  hinny,  till  I  show  ye  the  oak -parlour  how  grandly  it's  keepit,  just  as  if  ye  had  been 
expected  hame  every  day — I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  It  was  a  kind  o' 
divertisement  to  me,  though  whiles  the  tear  wan  into  my  ee,  and  I  said  to  mysell,  what 
needs  I  fash  wi'  grates,  and  carpets,  and  cushions,  and  the  muckle  brass  candlesticks, 
ony  mair  ?  for  they'll  ne'er  come  hame  that  aught  it  rightfully." 

With  these  words  she  hauled  him  away  to  this  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  whereof  was  her  daily  employment,  as  its  high  state  of  good  order  constituted 
the  very  pride  of  her  heart.  Morton,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  room,  underwent  a 
rebuke  for  not  "  dighting  Ids  shune,"  which  showed  that  Ailie  had  not  relinquished  her 
habits  of  authority.  On  entering  the  oak-parlour,  he  could  not  but  recollect  the  feelings 
of  solemn  awe  with  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  affected  at  his  occasional  and  rare 
admission  to  an  apartment,  which  he  then  supposed  had  not  its  equal  save  in  the  halls  of 
princes.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  worked-worsted  chairs,  with  their  short 
ebony  legs  and  long  upright  backs,  had  lost  much  of  their  influence  over  his  mind ;  that 
the  large  brass  and  irons  seemed  diminished  in  splendour ;  that  the  green  worsted 
tapestry  appeared  no  masterpiece  of  the  Arras  loom  ;  and  that  the  room  looked,  on  the 
whole,  dark,  gloomy,  and  disconsolate.  Yet  there  were  two  objects,  "  The  counterfeit 
presentment  of  two  brothers,"  which,  dissimilar  as  those  described  by  Hamlet,  affected 
his  mind  with  a  variety  of  sensations.  One  full-length  portrait  represented  his  father, 
in  complete  armour,  with  a  countenance  indicating  his  masculine  and  determined 
character ;  and  the  other  set  forth  his  uncle,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  looking  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  his  own  finery,  though  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  liberality  of  the  painter. 

"  It  was  an  idle  fancy,"  Ailie  said,  "  to  dress  the  honest  auld  man  in  thae  expensive 
fal-lalls  that  he  ne'er  wore  in  his  life,  instead  o'  douce  Raploch  grey,  and  his  band  wi' 
the  narrow  edging." 

In  private,  Morton  could  not  help  being  much  of  her  opinion  ;  for  anything  approaching 
to  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  sate  as  ill  on  the  ungainly  person  of  his  relative,  as  an  open 
or  generous  expression  would  have  done  on  his  mean  and  money-making  features.  He 
now  extricated  himself  from  Ailie  to  visit  some  of  his  haunts  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
while  her  own  hands  made  an  addition  to  the  dinner  she  was  preparing, — an  incident  no 
otherwise  remarkable  than  as  it  cost  the  life  of  a  fowl,  which,  for  any  event  of  less 
importance  than  the  arrival  of  Henry  Morton,  might  have  cackled  on  to  a  good  old  age, 
ere  Ailie  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  killing  and  dressing  it.  The 
meal  was  seasoned  by  talk  of  old  times,  and  by  the  plans  which  Ailie  laid  out  for  futurity, 
in  which  she  assigned  her  young  master  all  the  prudential  habits  of  her  old  one,  and 
planned  out  the  dexterity  with  which  she  was  to  exercise  her  duty  as  governante. 
Morton  let  the  old  woman  enjoy  her  day-dreams  and  castle-building  during  moments  of 
such  pleasure,  and  deferred,  till  some  fitter  occasion,  the  communication  of  his  purpose 
again  to  return  and  spend  his  life  upon  the  Continent. 

His  next  care  was  to  lay  aside  his  military  dress,  which  he  considered  likely  to  render 
more  difficult  his  researches  after  Burley.  He  exchanged  it  for  a  grey  doublet  and  cloak, 
formerly  his  usual  attire  at  Milnwood,  and  which  Mrs.  Wilson  produced  from  a  chest 
of  walnut-tree,  wherein  she  had  laid  them  aside,  without  forgetting  carefully  to  brush 
and  air  them  from  time  to  time.      Morton  retained  his  sword  and  fire-arms,  without 
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which  few  persons  travelled  in  those  unsettled  times.  When  he  appeared  in  hie  new 
attire,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  first  thankful  "thai  they  fitted  him  sae  decently,  since,  though 
he  was  oae  fatti  r,  yet  he  looked  mail  manly  than  when  he  was  taen  frae  Milnwood." 

Next  she  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  saving  old  clothes  to  be  what  she  called 
"beet-masters  t<>  the  new."  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  history  of  a  velvet  cloak 
belonging  t'>  the  late  Milnwood,  which  had  fir>t  been  converted  to  a  velvet  doublet,  and 

then    into   a    pair   of  breeches,    and   appeared   each    time   as   good    as   now,  when    Morton 

interrupted  her  account  of  its  transmigration  to  bid  her  good-by. 

lie  gave,  indeed,  a  sufficient  shock  to  her  feelings,  l>_\  expressing  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  that  evening. 

"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  ? — and  what  wad  ye  do  that  tor? — and  whar  wad  ye  sleep 
but  ill  your  ail)  house,  after  ye  hae  been  sac  mony  years  frae  hame?" 

"  I  feel  all  the  unkindnoss  of  it.  Ailie,  but  it  must  be  so;  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  I  attempted  to  conceal  myself  from  you,  as  I  .suspected  you  would  not  let  mi'  part 
from  you  so  oa.-ily." 

■■  Hut  whar  are  ye  gaun,  then  ?"  said  Ailie,  once  more.  "  Saw  e'er  mortal  eon  the 
like  o'  you.  just  to  come  ae  moment,  and  flee  awa  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  the  nei-t  ?" 

■■  1  iiiu-t  go  down,"  replied  Morton,  "to  Kiel  Blanc  the  Piper's  How  If;  he  can  give 
me  a  bed,  I  suppose  1 " 

•■  A  bed? — I'se  warrant  can  he,"  replied  Ailie,  '-and  gar  ye  pay  weel  for't  into  the 
bargain.  Laddie,  I  daresay  ye  hae  lo-t  your  wits  in  thae  foreign  parts,  to  gang  and  gie 
siller  for  a  Supper  and  a  bed,  and  might  hae  baith  for  naething,  and  thanks  t'ye  for 
accepting  them." 

"  I  assure  you.  Ailie."  said  Morion,  dr. irons  to  silence  her  remonstrances,  "that  this 
i-  a  busini —  of  great  importance,  in  which  1  may  be  a  great  gainer,  and  cannot  possibly 
lie  a  loser." 

"  I  dinna  Bee  how  that  can  be,  if  you  begin  by  going  maybe  the  feck  o'  twal  shillings 
Scots  for  your  supper  ;  but  young  folks  arc  aye  venturesome,  and  think  to  get  siller  that 
way.  My  puir  auld  master  took  a  surer  gate,  and  never  parted  wi'  it  when  he  had  anes 
gotten't" 

Persevering  in  Ids  desperate  resolution,  Morton  took  leave  of  Ailie,  and  mounted  his 
horse  to  proceed  to  the  little  town,  alter  exacting  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
conceal  bis  return  until  -he  again  saw  or  heard  from  him. 

"  I  am  imt  very  extravagant,"  was  his  natural  reflection,  as  he  trotted  .-lowly  towards 
the  town  ; — "but  were  Ailie  and  I  to  set  up  house  together,  as  she  proposes,  I  think  my 
profusion  would  break  the  good  old  creature's  heart  before  a  week  were  out." 
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Where's  the  jolly  host 

You  told  me  of?     'T  has  been  my  custom  ever 
To  parley  with  mine  host. 

Lover's  Progress. 


igdJ&tiissu  •'■ 


9&g  ORTOX  reached  the  borough  town  without  meeting  with  any  remarkable 
adventure,  and  alighted  at  the  little  inn.  It  had  occurred  to  him  more 
r  .-.'  than  once,  while  upon  his  journey,  that  his  resumption  of  the  dress  which 
v  he  had  worn  while  a  youth,  although  favourable  to  his  views  in  other 
;  respects,  might  render  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  remain  incognito. 
But  a  few  years  of  campaigns  and  wandering  had  so  changed  his  appear- 
ance, that  he  had  great  confidence  that  in  the  grown  man,  whose  brows  exhibited  the 
traces  of  resolution  and  considerate  thought,  none  would  recognise  the  raw  and  bashful 
stripling  who  won  the  game  of  the  popinjay.  The  only  chance  was  that  here  and  there 
some  whig,  whom  he  had  led  to  battle,  might  remember  the  Captain  of  the  Milnwood 
Marksmen  ;  but  the  risk,  if  there  was  any,  could  not  be  guarded  against. 

The  Howff  seemed  full  and  frequented  as  if  possessed  of  all  its  old  celebrity.  The 
person  and  demeanour  of  Niel  Blane,  more  fat  and  less  civil  than  of  yore,  intimated  thai 
he  had  increased  as  well  in  purse  as  in  corpulence ;  for  in  Scotland,  a  landlord's  com- 
plaisance for  his  guests  decreases  in  exact  proportion  to  his  rise  in  the  world.  His 
daughter  had  acquired  the  air  of  a  dexterous  bar-maid,  undisturbed  by  the  circumstances 
of  love  and  war,  so  apt  to  perplex  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocation.  Both  showed 
Morton  the  degree  of  attention  which  could  have  been  expected  by  a  stranger  travelling 
without  attendants,  at  a  time  when  they  were  particularly  the  badges  of  distinction.  He 
took  upon  himself  exactly  the  character  his  appearance  presented, — went  to  the  stable 
and  saw  his  horse  accommodated, — then  returned  to  the  house,  and  seating  himself  in 
the  public  room  (for  to  request  one  to  himself,  would,  in  those  days,  have  been  thought 
an  overweening  degree  of  conceit),  he  found  himself  in  the  very  apartment  in  which  he 
had  some  years  before  celebrated  his  victory  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  a  jocular  pre- 
ferment which  led  to  so  many  serious  consequences. 

He  felt  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  much-changed  man  since  that  festivity  : 
and  yet,  to  look  around  him,  the  groups  assembled  in  the  Howff  seemed  not  dissimilar  to 
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those  which  the  same  scene  had  formerly  presented.  Two  or  three  burghers  husbanded 
their  "dribbles  o'  brandy;"  two  or  three  dragoons  lounged  over  their  muddy  ale,  and 
cursed  the  inactive  times  thai  allowed  them  no  better  cheer.     Their  Cornet  did  not, 

indeed,  play  at  backgam i  \\  itli  the  curate  in  his  cassock,  but  he  drank  a  little  modicum 

of  aqua  mirabilis  with  the  grey-cloaked  presbyterian  minister.  The  scene  was  another, 
and  yet  the  same,  differing  only  in  persons,  but  corresponding  in  general  character. 

"  Let  the  tide  of  the  world  wax  or  wane  as  it  will."  Morton  thought,  as  he  I < »•  »1< « -« I 
around  him,  "enough  "ill  be  found  to  till  the  places  which  chance  renders  vacant ;  and, 
in  the  usual  occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  human  beings  will  succeed  each  other, 
as  leaves  upon  the  same  tree,  with  the  same  individual  difference  and  the  same  gem  ral 
resemblance.'' 

After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  Morton,  whose  experience  had  taught  him  the  readies! 
mode  of  securing  attention,  ordered  a  pint  of  claret,  and,  as  the  smiling  landlord  appeared 
with  the  pewter  measure  foaming  fresh  from  the  tap  (for  bottling  wine  was  not  then  in 
fashion),  he  asked  him  to  -it  down  and  take  a  share  of  the  good  cheer.  This  invitation 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Niel  Blane,  who,  if  he  did  not  positively  expect  it  from 
even-  guest  not  provided  with  better  company,  yet  received  it  from  many,  and  was  not  a 

whit   abashed  or  surpri-ed   at   the  SU ions.      lie  sat   down,  along  with  his  guest   in  a 

-.eluded  nook  near  the  chimney  ;  and  while  he  received  encouragement  to  drink  by  far 
the  greater  .-hare  of  the  liquor  before  them,  he  entered  at  length,  a-  a  part  of  his  expected 
functions,  upon  the  new-  of  the  country, — the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages—  the  change 
of  property — the  downfall  of  old  families,  and  the  rise  of  new.  But  politics,  now  the 
fertile  source  of  eloquence,  mine  host  did  not  care  to  mingle  in  his  theme:  and  it  was 
only  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Morton,  that  he  replied  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
••I'm!  ay!  we  aye  hae  sodgers  amang  us,  inair  or  less.  There's  a  w  been  German 
horse  down  at  Glasgow  yonder  ;   they  ea'  their  commander  Wittybody,  or  some  sic  name. 

though  he'-  a-  grave  and  grewsome  an  auld  Dutchman  as  e'er  1  Baw." 

••  Wittei  bold,  perhaps?"  -aid  Morton;   "an  old   man,  with  grey  hail-  and  short  black 

moustaches — peaks  seldom  ?" 

••  And  smokes  for  ever,"  replied  Niel  Blane.     •' I  see  your  honour  kens  the  man.    He 

may  be  a  very  gude  man  too,  for  aucht   I  -ee,  that  is.  considering  he  is  a  sodger  and  a 

Dutchman  :  but  if  he  were  ten  general-,  and  as  mony  Wittybodies.  he  has  nae  .-kill  in 
the   pipe-:   he  gar'd  me  Stop  in  the  middle  of  Torphichen's  Rant,  tie1  best  piece   o'  music 

that  ever  bag  gae  \\  had  to." 

••  Hut  these  fellows,"  Baid  Morton,  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  -oldiers  that  were  in 
the  apartment.  "  ale  not  of  hi-  corps  ?  " 

••  Na.  na.  these  are  Scotch  dragoons,"  -aid  mine  host — "our  sin  auld  caterpillars: 
these  were  Claver'se's  lads  a  while  syne,  and  wad  be  again,  maybe,  if  he.  had  the  lane 
ten  in  his  hand."' 

••  I-  there  not  a  report  of  his  death?"  inquired  Morton. 

"Troth  i-  there,"  -aid  the  landlord;  "your  honour  is  right  -there  is  sic  a  fleeing 
rumour;  but.  in  lnv  puir  opinion,  it's  lang  or  the  deil  die.  I  wad  hae  tic  folks  here 
look  to  t  lo  ni-(Us.  If  he  make-  an  outbreak,  he'll  be  .louii  frafi  the  hielands  or  I  fould 
drink  this  glass — and  whare  are  they  then?  A'  thae  hell-rakers  o'  dragoons  wad  be  at 
his  whistle  in  a  moment.    Nae  doubt  they're  Willie'-  men  e'en  now,  as  they  were  James's 

awhile   gyne;   and    I  ood — they  light    tor    their    pay:   what  else   hae    they  to  fight 

for?     They  hae  neither  lands  nor  houses,  I  trow.     There'-  ae  gude  thing  o'  the  change. 

or  the  Revolution,  as  tiny  c;i'  it, — folk-  may  Speak  out  afore  thae  birkies  now.  and  nae 
fear  o'  being   hauled   aw  a  to  the  guard-house,  or  having   the  thumikiii-  screwed  on  your 

finger-ends,  just  as  I  wad  drive  the  screw  through  a  cork." 

There  wa-  a  little  pau-e,  when  Morton,  feeling  confident  in  the  progress  he  had  made 
in   mine   host's   familiarity,  asked,  though  with    the  hesitation   proper  to  one  who  puts  a 
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question  on  the  answer  to  which  rests  something  of  importance, — "  Whether  Blane  knew 
a  woman  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  Elizabeth  Marline?" 

"  Whether  I  ken  Bessie  Maclure?"  answered  the  landlord,  with  a  landlord's  laugh  — 
"  How  can  I  but  ken  my  ain  wife's— (haly  be  her  rest!) — my  ain  wife's  first  gudeman's 
sister,  Bessie  Maclure?  An  honest  wife  she  is*  but  sair  she's  been  trysted  wi'  mis- 
fortunes— the  loss  o'  twa  decent  lads  o'  sons,  in  the  time  o'  the  persecution,  as  they  ca'  it 
now-a-days  ;  and  doucely  and  decently  she  has  borne  her  burden,  blaming  nane,  and 
condemning  nane.  If  there's  an  honest  woman  in  the  world,  it's  Bessie  Maclure.  And 
to  lose  her  twa  sons,  as  I  was  saying,  and  to  hae  dragoons  clinked  down  on  her  for  a 
month  bypast — for,  be  whig  or  tory  uppermost,  they  aye  quarter  thae  loons  on  victuallers — 
to  lose,  as  I  was  saying " 

"  This  woman  keeps  an  inn,  then  ?  "  interrupted  Morton. 

"  A  public,  in  a  puir  way,"  replied  Blane,  looking  round  at  his  own  superior  accom- 
modations— "  a  sour  browst  o'  sma'  ale  that  she  sells  to  folk  that  are  ower  drouthy  wi' 
travel  to  be  nice  ;  but  naething  to  ca'  a  stirring  trade  or  a  thriving  change-house." 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  guide  there  ?  "  said  Morton. 

"  Your  honour  will  rest  here  a'  the  night  ? — ye'll  hardly  get  accommodation  at  Bessie's," 
said  Niel,  whose  regard  for  his  deceased  wife's  relative  by  no  means  extended  to  sending 
company  from  his  own  house  to  hers. 

"  There  is  a  friend,"  answered  Morton,  "  whom  I  am  to  meet  with  there,  and  I  only 
called  here  to  take  a  stirrup-cup  and  inquire  the  way." 

"  Your  honour  had  better,"  answered  the  landlord,  with  the  perseverance  of  his  calling, 
"  send  some  ane  to  warn  your  friend  to  come  on  here." 

"  I  tell  you,  landlord,"  answered  Morton,  impatiently,  "  that  will  not  serve  my  purpose  ; 
I  must  go  straight  to  this  woman  Maclure's  house,  and  I  desire  you  to  find  me  a  guide." 

"  Aweel,  sir,  ye'll  choose  for  yoursell,  to  be  sure,"  said  Niel  Blane,  somewhat  dis- 
concerted ;  "  but  deil  a  guide  ye'll  need,  if  ye  gae  doun  the  water  for  twa  mile  or  sae,  as 
gin  ye  were  bound  for  Milnwood-house,  and  then  tak  the  first  broken  disjasked-looking 
road  that  makes  for  the  hills — ye'll  ken't  by  a  broken  ash-tree  that  stands  at  the  side  o'  a 
burn  just  where  the  road  meets  ;  and  then  travel  out  the  path — ye  canna  miss  Widow 
Maclure's  public,  for  deil  another  house  or  hauld  is  on  the  road  for  ten  lang  Scots  miles, 
and  that's  worth  twenty  English.  I  am  sorry  your  honour  would  think  o'  gaun  out  o' 
my  house  the  night.  But  my  wife's  good-sister  is  a  decent  woman,  and  it's  no  lost  that 
a  friend  gets." 

Morton  accordingly  paid  his  reckoning  and  departed.  The  sunset  of  the  summer  day 
placed  him  at  the  ash-tree,  where  the  path  led  up  towards  the  moors. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  my  misfortunes  commenced  ;  for  just  here,  when  Burlcy 
and  I  were  about  to  separate  on  the  first  night  we  ever  met,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  passes  were  secured  by  soldiers  lying  in  wait  for  him.  Benc-atli 
that  very  ash  sate  the  old  woman  who  apprized  him  of  his  danger.  How  strange  that 
my  whole  fortunes  should  have  become  inseparably  interwoven  with  that  man's,  without 
anything  more  on  my  part,  than  the  discharge  of  an  ordinary  duty  of  humanity  !  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  possible  I  could  find  my  humble  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  upon 
the  spot  where  I  lost  them  ! " 

Thus  arranging  his  reflections  betwixt  speech  and  thought,  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
up  the  path. 

Evening  lowered  around  him  as  he  advanced  up  the  narrow  dell  which  had  once  been 
a  wood,  but  was  now  a  ravine  divested  of  trees,  unless  where  a  few,  from  their  inaccessible 
situation  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  banks,  or  clinging  among  rocks  and  huge  stones, 
defied  the  invasion  of  men  and  of  cattle,  like  the  scattered  tribes  of  a  conquered  country, 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  barren  strength  of  its  mountains.  These  too,  wasted  and 
decayed,  seemed  rather  to  exist  than  to  flourish,  and  only  served  to  indicate  what  the 
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landscape  had  once  been.     But  the  stream  brawled  down  among  them  in  all  its  freshness 

and  vivacity,  gi\  ing  tin-  life  and  animation  which  a  mountain  ]  h  ill.  t  alone  can  confer  on 
the  barest  and  most  savage  scenes,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  miss 
when  gazing  even  upon  the  tranquil  winding  of  a  majestic  stream  through  plains  of 
fertility)  and  beside  palaces  of  splendour.  The  track  of  the  road  followed  the  course  of 
the  brook,  which  was  now  visible)  and  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by  its  brawling  heard 
among  the  stones,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  occasionally  interrupted  its  course. 

••  Muriuurer  that  thou  art,"  said  Morton,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reverie, — "why 
(halo  with  the  rocks  that  stop  thy  course  for  a  moment?  There  is  a  sea  to  receive  thee 
in  its  bosom  :  and  there  is  an  eternity  for  man  when  his  fretful  and  hasty  course  through 
the  vale  of  time  shall  be  ceased  and  over.  What  thy  petty  fuming  is  to  the  deep  anil 
vast  billows  of  a  shoreless  ocean,  are  our  cares,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows,  to  the 
objects  which  must  occupy  us  through  the  awful  and  boundless  succession  of  ages ! " 

Thus  moralizing,  our  traveller  passed  on  till  the  dell  opened,  and  the  banks,  receding 
from  the  brook.  left  a  little  green  vale,  exhibiting  a  croft,  or  small  field,  on  which  some 
corn  was  growing,  and  a  cottage,  whose  walls  were  not  above  five  feet  high,  ami  whose 
thatched  roof,  green  with  moisture,  age,  house-leek,  and  grass,  had  in  some  places  suffered 
damage  from  the  encroachment  of  two  cows,  whose  appetite  this  appearance  of  verdure 
had  diverted  from  their  more  legitimate  pasture.  An  ill-spelt  and  worse-written 
inscription  intimated  to  the  traveller  that  he  might  here  find  refreshment  for  man  and 
horse  ; — no  unacceptable  intimation,  rude  as  the  hut  appeared  to  be,  considering  the  wild 
path  he  had  trod  in  approaching  it,  and  the  high  and  waste  mountains  which  rose  in 
desolate  dignity  behind  this  humble  asylum. 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been,"  thought  Morton,  "in  some  such  spot  as  this,  that  Burley 
was  likely  to  find  a  congenial  confidant." 

As  he  approached,  he  observed  the  good  dame  of  the  house  herself,  seated  by  the  door ; 
she  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  him  by  a  huge  alder-bush. 

"  Good  evening,  mother."  said  the  traveller. — "Your  name  is  Mistress  Maclure?" 

••  Elizabeth  Maclure,  sir,  a  poor  widow,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Can  you  lodge  a  stranger  for  a  night?" 

•■  1  can.  sir,  if  he  will  he  pleased  with  the  widow's  cake  and  the  widow's  cruize." 

"  I  have  been  a  soldier,  good  dame,"  answered  Morton,  "and  nothing  can  come  amiss 
to  me  in  the  way  of  entertainment." 

••  A  sodger,  sir  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh.     "  God  send  ye  a  better  trade  !" 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  an  honourable  profession,  my  good  dame.  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  having  belonged  to  it?" 

"  I  judge  no  i suV  replied  the  unman,  "and  your  voice  sounds  like  that  of  a  civil 

gentleman  ;  but  I  hae  witnessed  sac  mnckle  ill  wi'  sodgering  in  this  puir  land,  that 
I  am  e'en  content  that  I  can  see  nac  mair  o't  wi'  these  sightless  organs." 

A-  she  Bpoke  thus.  Morton  observed  that  she  was  blind. 

•■  Shall  I  not  be  troublesome  to  you,  my  good  dame?"  said  he,  compassionately; 
"  your  infirmity  seems  ill  calculated  lor  your  profession." 

■   \  a,   sir,"  answered   the  Old  woman;    "lean    gang   about  the    house   readily  eneugli  ; 

and   I  hae  a  bit  lassie  to  help  me,  and  the  dragi lads  will  look  after  your  horse  w  hen 

they  come  hame  frae  their  patrol,  for  a  sma'  matter  ;  they  are  driller  now  than  lang  syne." 

Upon  these  assurances,  Morton  alighted. 

■•  Peggy,  my  bonny  bird,"  continued  the  hostess,  addressing  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  by  this  time  appeared,  '-tak  the  gentleman's  horse  to  the  stable,  and  slack 
bis  girths,  and  tak  aff  the  bridle,  and  Bhake  down  a  lock  o'  hay  before  him,  till  the  dragoons 
come  back. — Come  this  way,  sir,"  she  continued  ;  "  ye'll  find  my  house  clean,  though  it's 
a  puir  ane." 

Morton  followed  her  into  the  cottage  accordingly. 
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Then  out  and  spake  the  auld  motlier. 

And  fast  her  tears  did  fa' — 
"  Ye  wadna  be  warned,  my  son  Johnie, 

Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa!" 

Old  Ballad. 


'fy^R  HEN  he  entered  the  cottage,  Morton  perceived  that  the  old  hostess  had 
spoken  truth.  The  inside  of  the  hut  belied  its  outward  appearance,  and 
'^r\  was  neat,  and  even  comfortable,  especially  the  inner  apartment,  in  which 
K\\J  the  hostess  informed  her  guest  that  he  was  to  sup  and  sleep.  Refresh- 
ments were  placed  before  him,  such  as  the  little  inn  afforded  ;  and,  though 
he  had  small  occasion  for  them,  he  accepted  the  offer,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  some  discourse  with  the  landlady.  Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  she  was 
assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  find  her  way  to  what 
she  wranted. 

"  Have  you  no  one  but  this  pretty  little  girl  to  assist  you  in  waiting  on  your  guests?" 
was  the  natural  question. 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  his  old  hostess  ;  "  I  dwell  alone,  like  the  widow  of  Zarephath.    Few 
guests  come  to  this  puir  place ;  and  I  haena  custom  eneugh  to  hire  servants.     I  had  anes 
twa  fine  sons  that  lookit  after  a'  thing — But  God  gives  and  takes  away — His  name  be 
praised  !"  she  continued,  turning  her  clouded  eyes  towards  Heaven — "  I  was  anes  better 
off,  that  is,  warldly  speaking,  even  since  I  lost  them  ;  but  that  was  before  this  last  change." 
"  Indeed  !"  said  Morton  ;  "  and  yet  you  are  a  presbyterian,  my  good  mother  ?" 
"  I  am,  sir — praised  be  the  light  that  showed  me  the  right  way  ! "  replied  the  landlady. 
"Then,  I  should  have  thought,"  continued  the  guest,  "the  Revolution  would  have 
brought  you  nothing  but  good." 
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••  If,"  said  the  old  woman,  ■•  it  has  brought  the  land  gude,  and  freedom  of  worship  to 
tender  consciences,  it's  little  matter  what  it  has  brought  to  a  puir  blind  worm  like  me." 

"  Still,"  replied  Morten,  "  I  cannot  see  lm\v  it  eould  possibly  injure  you." 

"  It's  a  lang  story,  sir,"  answered  his  hoMe--,  with  a  sigh.  "But  ae  night,  sax  weeks 
or  thereby  afore  Bothwell  Brigg,  a  young  gentleman  stopped  at  this  puir  cottage,  still' 
and  bloody  with  wounds,  pale  and  dune  out  wi'  riding,  and  his  horse  sae  weary  he  eouldna 
drag  ae  foot  after  the  other,  and  his  foes  were  close  ahint  him,  and  he  was  ane  o1  our 
What  could  I  do,  sir? — You  that's  a  sodger  will  think  me  but  a  silly  auld  wife 
— but  1  fed  him,  and  relieved  him,  and  keepit  him  hidden  till  th<'  pursuit  was  ower." 

"And  who."  s;iid  Morton,  ••dans  disapprove  ol'your  having  done  so?" 

"  I  kenna,"  answered  the  blind  woman — "  I  gat  ill-will  about  it  amang  some  o' our  ain 
folk.  They  said  1  should  hae  been  to  him  what  Jael  was  to  Sisera — But  weel  I  wot 
I  had  aae  divine  command  to  shed  blood,  and  to  save  it  was  baith  like  a  woman  and  a 
Christian.  And  then  they  said  I  wanted  natural  affection,  to  relieve  ane  thai  belanged 
to  the  band  that  murdered  my  twa  sons." 

••  That  murdered  your  two  sons?" 

•■  Ay.  mi-  ;  though  maybe  ye'll  gie  their  deaths  another  name — The  tane  fell  wi'  sword 
in  hand,  fighting  for  a  broken  national  Covenant  ;  the  tother, — O,  they  took  him  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  '.riven  before  his  mother's  face! — My  auld  een  dazzled  when  the  shots 
were  looten  off,  and,  to  my  thought,  they  waxed  weaker  and  weaker  ever  since  that 
weary  day — and  sorrow,  and  heart-break,  and  tears  that  would  not  be  dried,  might  help 
on  the  disorder.  But,  alas  !  betraying  Lord  Evandale's  young  blood  to  his  enemies'  sword 
wad  ne'er  hae  brought  my  Ninian  ami  Johnie  alive  again." 

■  Lord  Evandale  !"  said  Morton,  in  surprise; — "  Was  it  Lord  Evandale  whose  life  you 
saved  r" 

•■  In  troth,  even  his,"  she  replied.  "  And  kind  he  was  to  me  after,  and  gae  me  a  cow 
and  calf,  malt,  meal,  and  siller,  and  mine  durst  steer  me  when  he  was  in  power.  But  we 
live  on  an  outside  bit  of  Tillietudlem  land,  and  the  estate  was  sair  plea'd  between 
I. eddy  Margaret  Bellenden  and  tin'  present  Laird,  Basil  Olifant,  and  Lord  Evandale 
backed  the  auld  [eddy  tor  love  o'  her  daughter  Miss  Edith,  as  the  country  said,  ane  o' 
the  best  and  bonniest  lasses  in  Scotland.  But  they  behaved  to  gie  way,  and  Basil  gat  the 
Castle  and  land,  and  on  the  back  o'  that  came  the  Revolution,  and  wha  to  turn  coat  faster 

than  the  laird?  for  he  said  he  had  been  a  true  whig  a'  the  time,  and  turned  papist  only 
tor  fashion's  sake  And  then  he  got  favour,  and  Lord  E\  andale's  head  was  under  water; 
for  he  was  OWer  proud  and  inanfu'  to  bend  to  every  blast  o'  wind,  though  mony  a  ane  may 
ken  as  wcel  as  me,  that  be  his  ain  principles  as  they  might,  he  was  nae  ill  friend  to  our 
folk  when  he  could  protect  us,  and  far  kinder  than  Basil  Olifant,  that  aye  keepit  the 
cobble  lead  <1< m ii  the  stream.  But  he  was  set  by  and  ill  looked  on,  and  his  word  ne'er 
asked;  and  then  Basil,  wha's  a  revengfu'  man,  set  himsell  to  vex  him  in  a'  shapes,  and 
especially  by  oppressing  and  despoiling  the  auld  blind  widow,  Bessie  Maclure,  that  saved 
Lord  Evandale's  life,  and  that  h<-  was  sae  kind  to.  Bui  he's  mistaen,  if  that's  his  end; 
for  it  will  be  lang  or  Lord  Evandale  bear-  a  word  frae  me  about  the  selling  my  kye  for 
rent  or  e'er  it  was  due,  or  the  putting  the  dragoons  on  me  when  the  country's  quiet,  or 

Onything  else  that  will  vex  him—]  can  bear  my  ain  burden  patiently,  and  warld's  loss  is 
the  lea.-t  part  o't." 

Astonished  and  interested  at  this  picture  of  patient,  grateful,  and  high-minded  resigna- 
tion, Morton  could  not  help  bestowing  an  execration  upon  the  poor-spirited  rascal  who 
had  taken  -neb  a  dastardly  course  of  vengeance. 

"  Dinna  curse  him.  -ir,"  -aid  the  old  woman;  •■  i  have  heard  a  good  man  say,  that  a  eur-e 
v,  a-    like  a  Stone  flung  up  to  the  heavens,  and  maist    like  to  return  on  the  head   that   sent 

it.  Hut  if  ye  ken  Lord  Evandale,  bid  him  look  to  himsell,  for  1  hear  strange  words  pass 
atween  the  Sodgers  that  are  lung  here,  and  his  name  is  often  mentioned;  and  the  tane  o' 
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them  has  been  twice  up  at  Tillietudlem.  He's  a  kind  of  favourite  w  i'  the  Laird,  though 
he  was  in  former  times  ane  o'  the  maist  cruel  oppressors  ever  rade  through  a  country 
(out-taken  Sergeant  Bothwell) — they  ca'  him  Inglis."* 

"  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  Lord  Evandale's  safety,"  said  Morton  ;  "  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  finding  some  mode  to  apprize  him  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  ; — and, 
in  return,  my  good  friend,  will  you  indulge  me  with  another  question?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Quintin  Maekell  of  Irongray  ? " 

"  Do  I  know  whom  ?"  echoed  the  blind  woman,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise  and  alarm. 

"  Quintin  Maekell  of  Irongray,"  repeated  Morton  ; — "  is  there  anything  so  alarming  in 
the  sound  of  that  name  ?  " 

••  Na,  na,"  answered  the  woman,  with  hesitation,  "  but  to  hear  him  asked  after  by  a 
stranger  and  a  sodger — Gude  protect  us  !   what  mischief  is  to  come  next  ?" 

"  None  by  my  means,  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton ;  "  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,  if,  as  I  suppose,  this  Quintin  Maekell  is  the  same  with  John  Bal" — 

"  Do  not  mention  his  name,"  said  the  widow,  pressing  his  lips  with  her  lingers.  "  I  see 
you  have  his  secret  and  his  pass-word,  and  I'll  be  free  wi'  you.  But,  for  God's  sake, 
speak  lound  and  low.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  trust  ye  seek  him  not  to  his  hurt ! — Ye 
said  ye  were  a  sodger?" 

"  I  said  truly  ;  but  one  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from.  I  commanded  a  party  at  Bothwell 
Bridge." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  woman.  "  And  verily  there  is  something  in  your  voice  I  can  trust. 
Ye  speak  prompt  and  readily,  and  like  an  honest  man." 

"  I  trust  I  am  so,"  said  Morton. 

"  But  nae  displeasure  to  you,  sir ;  in  thae  waefu'  times,"  continued  Mrs.  Maclure,  "  the 
hand  of  brother  is  against  brother,  and  he  fears  as  mickle  almaist  frae  this  government  as 
e'er  he  did  frae  the  auld  persecutors." 

"Indeed?"  said  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry  ;  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  But  I  am 
only  just  now  returned  from  abroad." 

••  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  the  blind  woman,  first  assuming  an  attitude  of  listening,  that  showed 
how  effectually  her  powers  of  collecting  intelligence  had  been  transferred  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear  ;  for,  instead  of  casting  a  glance  of  circumspection  around,  she  stooped  her  face,  and 
turned  her  head  slowly  around,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sound  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  continued — "  I'll  tell  ye.  Ye  ken 
how  he  has  laboured  to  raise  up  again  the  Covenant,  burned,  broken,  and  buried  in  the 
hard  hearts  and  selfish  devices  of  this  stubborn  people.  Now-,  when  he  went  to  Holland, 
far  from  the  countenance  and  thanks  of  the  great,  and  the  comfortable  fellowship  of  the 
godly,  both  whilk  he  was  in  right  to  expect,  the  Prince  of  Orange  wad  show  him  no 
favour,  and  the  ministers  no  godly  communion.  This  was  hard  to  bide  for  ane  that  had 
sutfered  and  done  mickle — ower  mickle,  it  may  be — but  why  suld  I  be  a  judge?  He 
came  back  to  me  and  to  the  auld  place  o'  refuge  that  had  often  received  him  in  his 
distresses,  mair  especially  before  the  great  day  of  victory  at  Drumclog,  for  I  sail  ne'er 
forget  how  he  was  bending  hither  of  a'  nights  in  the  year  on  that  evening  after  the  play 
when  young  Milnwood  wan  the  popinjay ;  but  I  warned  him  oil'  for  that  time." 

'  'iff  deeds  of  a  man,  or  rather  a  monster,  of  this  name,  are  recorded  upon  the  tombstone  of  one  of  those  martyrs  which  it 
was  Old  Mortality's  delight  to  repair.  1  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  murdered  person,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
crime  were  so  terrible  to  my  childish  imagination,  that  I  am  confident  the  following  copy  of  the  Epitaph  will  be  found  nearly 
correct,  although  I  have  not  seen  the  original  for  forty  years  at  least. 

"  This  martyre  was  by  Peter  Inglis  shut, 

By  birth  a  tiger  rather  than  a  Scot : 

Who,  tljLit  hi.  hellish  offspring  might  be  sc-jn. 

Cut  off  his  head,  then  kicked  it  o'er  the  green  ; 

1  ii'i    v  as  the  head  which  was  to  wear  the  croun, 

A  foot-ball  made  by  a  profane  dragoon." 

In  Dundee's  Letters,  Captain  Inglish,  or  Inglis,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  commanding  a  troop  of  horse. 
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"  Wlial  '■"  exclaimed  Morton,  "  it  was  yon  that  sat  in  your  red  cloak  by  the  high-road, 
and  told  him  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path  ?" 

'•  In  tlir  name  of  Heaven  !  w  ha  are  j  e  : "  said  the  "1.1  woman,  breaking  oil'  her  narrative 
in  astonishment.  "  Bui  be  yewha  ye  may,"  she  continued,  resuming  it  with  tranquillity, 
"ye  fan  ken  naething  waur  o'  me  than  that  I  hae  be<  n  willing  to  save  tin1  life  o'  friend 
ami  foe." 

■■  I  know  it"  ill  <>t'  y.>u.  Mr-.  Maclure,  and  I  mean  no  ill  by  you — 1  only  \\  ished  to  show 
you  that  I  know  so  much  of  this  person's  affairs,  that  I  might  ho  safety  entrusted  with 
tin'  n  -t.     IV id,  if  you  please,  in  your  narrative." 

"  There  is  a  Btrange  command  in  your  \  nice."  said  the  blind  woman  ;  "  though  its  tones 
are  sweet.  I  have  little  mail-  to  say.  The  Stuarts  hae  been  dethroned,  ami  William  and 
Mary  reign  in  their  stead, — but  nae  niair  word  of  the  Covenant  than  if  it  were  a  dead 
letter.  They  hae  taen  the  indulged  clergy,  and  an  Erastian  General  Assembly  of  the 
ance  pure  and  triumphant  Kirk  of  Scotland,  even  into  their  very  arms  and  bosoms.  (  >ur 
faithfu'  champions  o'  the  testimony  agree  e'en  waur  wi'  this  than  wi'  the  open  tyranny 
and  apostasy  of  the  persecuting  times;  for  souls  are  hardened  and  deadened,  ami  the 
mouths  of  fasting  multitudes  are  crammed  wi'  fizzenless  bran  instead  of  the  sweet  word 

in  season  ;  and  monv  a  hungry,  Starving  creature,  when  he  sits  down  on  a  Sunday  fore m 

to  get  something  that  might  Warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a  dry  clatter  o'  morality 
driven  about  bis  lugs,  and" — 

"In  short."  -aid  .Morton,  desirous  to  stop  a  discussion  which  the  good  old  woman,  as 
enthusiastically  attached  to  her  religious  profession  as  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  might 
probably  have  indulged  longer — ••  In  short,  you  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  new 
government,  and  Burley  i-  of  the  same  opinion?" 

••  Man}  of  our  brethren,  sir,  are  of  belief  we  fought  for  the  Covenant,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  suffered  for  that  grand  national  league,  and  now  we  are  like  neither  to  see 
nor  hear  tell  of  that  which  we  suffered,  and  fought,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  for.  And 
anes  it  was  thought  something  might  be  made  by  bringing  back  theauld  family  on  a  new 
in  and  a  new  bottom,  as.  after  a",  when  King  James  went  awa,  I  understand  the 
great  quarrel  of  the  English  against  him  was  in  behalf  of  seven  unhallowed  prelates;  and 
sae,  though  ae  part  of  our  people  were  free  to  join  wi'  the  present  model,  and  Levied  an 
armed  regiment  under  the  Yerl  of  Angus;  yet  our  honest  friend,  and  other-  that  stude 
up  for  purity  of  doctrine  ami  freedom  of  conscience,  were  determined  to  hear  the  breath 
o'  the  Jacobite-  before  they  took  part  again  them,  fearing  to  fa'  to  the  ground  like  a  wall 
built  with  unslaked  mortar,  or  from  sitting  between  twa  stools." 

••  They  chose  an  odd  quart)  r."  -aid  Morton,  "from  which  to  expect  freedom  of  con- 
science and  purity  of  doctrine." 

••((.clear  .-ir  !    .-aid    the  landlady,  "the    natural  day-Spring    ri-e-    in   the   east,  but   the 

spiritual  day-spring  maj  rise  in  the  north,  for  what  we  bunded  mortals  ken." 

"And  Burley  went  to  the  north  to  seek  it  ?"  replied  the  guest. 

"Truly,  ay,  sir;  and  be  -aw  Claver'se  himseH,  that  they  ca'  Dundee  now." 

••  What  ["exclaimed  Morton,  in  amazement ;"  I  would  base -worn  that  meeting  would 
have  1 n  the  la-t  of  one  of  their  lives." 

•■  \a.  na.  -ir : — in  troubled  time-,  as  I  understand,"  laid  Mrs.  Maclure,  "  there's  sudden 
change — Montgomery,  and   Ferguson,  and    mony  :me  mair  that  were  King   James's 

great    t    lacs,    are  on    his   side   now.      Cla\or'-e   spake   our  friend   fair,  and    sent    him    to 

consult  with  Lord  Evandale.  But  then  there  was  a  break-off,  for  Lord  Evandale  wadna 
look  at.  bear,  or  speak  wi'  him  ;  and  now  he's  anes  w  ml  and  aye  waur,  and  roar-  for 
revenge  a  .'.Mil  Lord  Evandale,  ami  will  bear  nought  of  oiiything  but  burn  and  slay — ■ 
and,  0,  thae  start-  o'  passion! — they  unsettle  his  mind,  and  gie  the  enemy  -air  ad- 
\  antages." 

•■  1  he  enemy  !"  said  .Morton — ■•  What  enemy?" 

U  i    : 
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"  What  enemy  ?  Are  ye  acquainted  familiarly  wi'  John  Balfour  o'  Burley,  and  dinna 
ken  that  he  has  had  sail'  and  frequent  combats  to  sustain  against  the  Evil  One  ?  Did  ye 
ever  see  him  alone  but  the  Bible  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  drawn  sword  oir  his  knee  ?  did 
ye  never  sleep  in  the  same  room  wi'  him,  and  hear  him  strive  in  his  dreams  with  the 
delusions  of  Satan  ?  O,  ye  ken  little  o'  him,  if  ye  have  seen  him  only  in  fair  daylight, 
for  nae  man  can  put  the  face  upon  his  doleful  visits  and  strifes  that  he  can  do.  I  hae 
feen  him,  after  sic  a  strife  of  agony,  tremble,  that  an  infant  might  hae  held  him,  while 
the  hair  on  his  brow  was  drapping  as  fast  as  ever  my  puir  thatched  roof  did  in  a  heavy 
rain." 

As  she  spoke,  Morton  began  to  recollect  the  appearance  of  Burley  during  his  sleep  in 
the  hay-loft  at  Milnwood,  the  report  of  Cuddie  that  his  senses  had  become  impaired,  and 
some  whispers  current  among  the  Cameronians,  who  boasted  frequently  of  Burley's  soul- 
exercises,  and  his  strifes  with  the  foul  fiend ;  which  several  circumstances  led  him  to 
conclude  that  this  man  himself  was  a  victim  to  those  delusions,  though  his  mind,  naturally 
acute  and  forcible,  not  only  disguised  his  superstition  from  those  in  whose  opinion  it  might 
have  discredited  his  judgment,  but  by  exerting  such  a  force  as  is  said  to  be  proper  to 
those  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  could  postpone  the  fits  which  it  occasioned  until  he  was  either 
freed  from  superintendence,  or  surrounded  by  such  as  held  him  more  highly  on  account 
of  these  visitations.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  and  could  easily  be  inferred  from  the 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Maclure,  that  disappointed  ambition,  wrecked  hopes,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  party  which  he  had  served  with  such  desperate  fidelity,  were  likely  to  aggravate 
enthusiasm  into  temporary  insanity.  It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  those 
singular  times,  that  men  like  Sir  Harry  Yane,  Harrison,  Overton,  and  others,  themselves 
slaves  to  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  dreams,  could,  when  mingling  with  the  world, 
conduct  themselves  not  only  with  good  sense  in  difficulties,  and  courage  in  dangers,  but 
with  the  most  acute  sagacity  and  determined  valour.  The  subsequent  part  of  Mrs. 
Maclure's  information  confirmed  Morton  in  these  impressions. 

"  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,"  she  said,  "  my  little  Peggy  sail  shew  ye  the  gate  to  him 
before  the  sodgers  are  up.  But  ye  maun  let  his  hour  of  danger,  as  he  ca's  it,  be  ower, 
afore  ye  venture  on  him  in  his  place  of  refuge.  Peggy  will  tell  ye  when  to  venture  in. 
She  kens  his  ways  weel,  for  whiles  she  carries  him  some  little  helps  that  he  canna  do 
without  to  sustain  life." 

"  And  in  what  retreat,  then,"  said  Morton,  "  has  this  unfortunate  person  found  refuge  ?" 

"  An  awsome  place,"  answered  the  blind  woman,  "  as  ever  living  creature  took  refuge 
in.  They  ca'  it  the  Black  Linn  of  Linklater ;  it's  a  doleful  place,  but  he  loves  it  abune 
a'  others,  because  he  has  sae  often  been  in  safe  hiding  there  ;  and  it's  my  belief  he  prefers 
it  to  a  tapestried  chamber  and  a  down  bed.  But  ye'll  see't.  I  hae  seen  it  mysell  mony 
a  dav  syne.  I  was  a  daft  hempie  lassie  then,  and  little  thought  what  was  to  come  o't. 
Wad  ye  choose  ony  thing,  sir,  ere  ye  betake  yoursell  to  your  rest,  for  ye  maun  stir  wi' 
the  first  dawn  o'  the  grey  light?" 

"  Nothing  more,  my  good  mother,"  said  Morton  ;  and  they  parted  for  the  evening. 

Morton  recommended  himself  to  Heaven,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  heard,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  the  trampling  of  the  dragoon  horses  at  the  riders'  return  from 
their  patrol,  and  then  slept  soundly  after  such  painful  agitation. 


;.. 


The  darksome  cave  they  cuter,  where  they  found 
The  accursed  man.  low  sitting  on  the  groundi 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind. 

BFEHSXK 


s  tlic  morning  began  to  appear  on  tin-  mountains,  a  gentle  knock  was 
beard  at  the  door  of  the  humble  apartment  in  which  Morton  slept,  and  a 
girli.-U  treble  voice  asked  liim  from  without,  "If  he  wad  please  gang  to 
-"  the  Linn  or  the  folk  raise  ':" 
,-j^i  He  arose  upon  the  invitation,  and,  dressing  himself  hastily,  went  forth 
<~~**s&~>~±~ '*  and  joined  his  little  guide.  The  mountain  maid  tript  lightly  before  him, 
through  the  grey  haze,  over  hill  and  moor.     It  was  a  wild  and  varied  walk,  unmarked 
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by  any  regular  or  distinguishable  track,  and  keeping,  upon  the  whole,  the  direction  of 
the  ascent  of  the  brook,  though  without  tracing  its  windings.  The  landscape,  a~  they 
advanced,  became  waster  and  inure  wild,  until  nothing  but  heath  and  roek  encumbered 
(lie  side  of  the  valley. 

"  Is  the  place  still  distant  ?"  said  Morton. 

'•  Nearly  a  mile  off,"  answered  the  girl.     "  We'll  be  there  belive." 

"  And  do  you  often  go  this  wild  journey,  my  little  maid  ?" 

"  When  grannie  sends  me  wi'  milk  ami  meal  to  the  Linn,"  answered  the  child. 

"  And  are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  so  wild  a  road  alone  ?" 

"  Ilout  na,  sir,"  replied  the  guide  ;  "  nae  living  creature  would  touch  sic  a  bit  thing 
as  I  am,  and  grannie  says  we  need  never  fear  onything  else  when  we  are  doing  a  gude 
turn." 

"Strong  in  innocence  as  in  triple  mail  !"  said  Morton  to  himself,  and  followed  her 
steps  in  silence. 

They  soon  came  to  a  decayed  thicket,  where  brambles  and  thorns  supplied  the  room 
of  the  oak  and  birches  of  which  it  had  once  consisted.  Here  the  guide  turned  short  off 
the  open  heath,  and,  by  a  sheep-track,  conducted  Morton  to  the  brook.  A  hoarse  and 
sullen  roar  hud  in  part  prepared  him  for  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  yet  it  wyas  not 
to  be  viewed  without  surprise,  and  even  terror.  When  he  emerged  from  the  devious 
path  which  conducted  him  through  the  thicket,  he  found  himself  placed  on  a  ledge  of 
flat  rock,  projecting  over  one  side  of  a  chasm  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  where 
the  dark  mountain-stream  made  a  decided  and  rapid  shoot  over  the  precipice,  and  was 
swallowed  up  by  a  deep,  black,  yawning  gulf.  The  eye  in  vain  strove  to  see  the  bottom 
of  the  fall  ;  it  could  catch  but  one  sheet  of  foaming  uproar  and  sheer  descent,  until  the 
view  was  obstructed  by  the  projecting  crags  which  enclosed  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall, 
and  hid  from  sight  the  dark  pool  which  received  its  tortured  waters.  Far  beneath,  at 
the  distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  eye  caught  the  winding  of  the  stream  as 
it  emerged  into  a  more  open  course.  But,  for  that  distance,  they  were  lost  to  sight  as 
much  as  if  a  cavern  had  been  arched  over  them  ;  and  indeed  the  steep  and  projecting 
ledges  of  rock  through  which  they  wound  their  way  in  darkness,  were  very  nearly  closing 
and  over-roofing  their  course. 

While  Morton  gazed  at  this  scene  of  tumult,  which  seemed,  by  the  surrounding 
thickets  and  the  clefts  into  which  the  water  descended,  to  seek  to  hide  itself  from  every 
eye,  his  little  attendant,  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  platform  of  roek  which  com- 
manded the  best  view  of  the  fall,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he 
could  not  hear  without  stooping  his  ear  near  the  speaker,  "  Hear  till  him !  Eh !  hear 
till  him!" 

Morton  listened  more  attentively,  and  out  of  the  very  abyss  into  which  the  brook 
fell,  and  amidst  the  tumultuary  sounds  of  the  cataract,  thought  he  could  distinguish 
shouts,  screams,  and  even  articulate  words,  as  if  the  tortured  demon  of  the  stream  had 
been  mingling  his  complaints  with  the  roar  of  his  broken  waters. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  said  the  little  girl  :  "  follow  me,  gin  ye  please,  sir,  but  tak  tent  to 
your  feet  ;"  and,  with  the  daring  agility  which  custom  had  rendered  easy,  she  vanished 
from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  and,  by  notches  and  slight  projections  in  the  rock, 
scrambled  down  its  face  into  the  chasm  which  it  overhung.  Steady,  bold,  and  active, 
Morton  hesitated  not  to  follow  her;  but  the  necessary  attention  to  secure  his  hold  and 
footing  in  a  descent  where  both  foot  and  hand  were,  needful  for  seeixrity,  prevented  him 
from  looking  around  him,  till,  having  descended  nigh  twenty  feet,  and  being  sixty  or 
seventy  above  the  pool  which  received  the  fall,  his  guide  made  a  pause,  and  he  again 
found  himself  by  her  side  in  a  situation  that  appeared  equally  romantic  and  precarious. 
They  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  waterfall,  and  in  point  of  level  situated  at  about  one- 
quarter's  depth  from  the  point  of  the  cliff  over  which  it  thundered,  and  three-fourths  of 
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the  height  above  the  dark,  deep,  and  restless  pool  which  received  its  fall.  l'>"th  these 
tdous  points, — the  firsl  shoot,  namely,  of  the  yel  unbroken  Btream,  and  the  deep 
and  sombre  abyss  into  which  it  was  emptied, — were  full  before  him,  as  well  as  tin*  whole 
continuous  stream  of  billow]  froth,  which,  dashing  from  the  one,  was  eddying  and 
boiling  in  the  other.  They  were  so  near  this  grand  phenomenon  that  they  wire  covered 
with  its  spray,  and  well-nigh  deafened  by  the  incessant  roar.  But  crossing  in  the  very 
front  of  the  Call,  and  at  scarce  three  yards  distance  from  the  cataract,  an  old  oak-tree, 
flung  across  the  chasm  in  a  manner  thai  seemed  accidental,  formed  a  bridge  of  fearfully 
narrow  dimensions  and  uncertain  footing.  The  upper  end  of  the  tree  rested  on  the 
platform  on  which  they  stood — the  lower  or  uprooted  extremity  extended  behind  a  pro- 
jection on  the  opposite  side,  and  was  secured,  Morton'-  eye  could  not  discover  where. 
Prom  behind  the  same  projection  glimmered  a  strong  red  light,  which,  glancing  in  the 
waves  of  the  fallen  water,  and  tinging  them  partially  with  crimson,  had  a  strange  pre- 
ternatural and  sinister  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
glanced  on  the  first  broken  \\a\es  ,,('  the  fall,  though  even  its  meridian  splendour  could 
not  gain  the  third  of  its  full  depth.  When  he  had  looked  around  him  for  a  moment,  the 
giil  again  pulled  his  sleeve,  and  pointing  to  the  oak  and  the  projecting  point  beyond  ii  (for 
hearing  speech  was  now  out  of  the  question),  indicated  thai  there  lay  his  farther  passage. 
.Morton  gazed  at  her  with  surprise;  for  although  he  well  knew  that  the  persecuted 

presbyterianS  had  in  the  preceding  reigns  sought  refuge  among  dells  and  thickets,  caves 
and  cataracts — in  spot-  the  most  extraordinary  and  secluded— although  he  had  heard 
of  the  champions  of  the  Covenant,  who  had  long  abiddeD  beside  Dobs-linn  on  the  wild 
heights  of  Polmoodie,  and  others  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  yet  more  terrific  cavern 

called  Creehope-linn,  in  the  parish  of  Closebum,* — yet  his  imagination  had  never  exactly 

figured  out  tie-  horrors  of  such  a  residence,  and  he  was  surprised  how  the  strange  and 
romantic  scene  which  he  now  saw  had  remained  concealed  from  him,  while  a  curious 
investigator   of  such   natural   phenomena.      I'.ut    he    readily    Conceived,    that,    lying    in    a 

remote  and  wild  district,  and  being  destined  a-  a  [dace  of  concealment  to  the  persecuted 
preachers  and  professors  of  non-conformity,  the  secret  of  its  existence  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  few  shepherds  to  whom  it  might  he  known. 

As,  breaking  from  these  meditations,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  traverse  the 
doubtful  and  terrific  bridge,  which,  skirted  by  tin'  cascade,  and  rendered  wet  ami  slippery 
by  its  constant  drizzle,  traversed  the  chasm  above  sixty  feel  from  the  bottom  of  the  fad, 

uide.  as   if  to  give   him    courage,  tript    Over   and    back  without    the-    least    hesitation. 
Envying  lor  a   moment  the  little  hare  feet  which  caught   a   safer  hold  of  the  rugged   side' 

of  the  oak  than  he  could  pretend  to  with  hi-  heavy  boots,  Morton  nevertheless  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage,  and.  fifing  his  eye  firm  on  a  stationary  object  on   the  other  side, 

•  The  severity  of  persecution  often  drove  the  sufferers  to  hide  themselves  in  dens  .ind  caves  of  the  earth,   where  they  had 
not  only  to  struggle  with  the  real  dangers  of  damp,   dar  I   '".   in  their  disordered 

the  infernal  powi  edtobi  haunted.     A  very  romantic  scene  oj  rocks, 

ts,  and  cascades,  called  Creel  Mr.  I  n,  is  said  to  have  been  the  retre  tof 

■  these  enthui  is  t  to  be  haunted,  thaw  to 

thi    .  elves  to  the  rag)  of  thaii  morl 

ber  remarkable  encoui  the  Foul  Fiend  and  the  champions  of  the  Covenant,  is  preserved  in  certain  rude 

rhymea,  not  yet  forgot]  i  T  Dol  d   David  Dun,  cons) I  foi 

themselves  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  h  waterfall,   near  the 

■rater.     San  b       il  in  him  i  If,  » I an  i  i    rinning 

and  making  mouths,  as  if  trying  to  frighten  them,  and  { 

ished  at  this  supernatural  visitation,  assailed  their  ghi    tlj  vi  Itor,   buff  b  >!  him  soundly  with  their  Bibles, 

him  at  length  to  change  himself  into  the  ln,whlch  shape  he  rolled  dov 

The  shape  which  be  assumed  was  probabl; 

have  been  disposed  to  attempt  something  to  save  a  package  of  good  leather.     Thus, 

1  Din, 

1 1    ih:  the  Dei]  ower  Dabson's  Linn." 

The  popular  verses  recording  this  feat,  to  which  Burni  I  indebted  for  some  hints  in  his  "  Address  to  the 

Deil,"  may  be  found  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot  <<!.  ii. 

It  eannut  he  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  superstition  should  have  aggravated, 
by  its  horrors,  the  apprehensions  to  which  men  of  enthusiastic  character  were  disposed  by  the  gloomy  haunu 
had  fled  for  refuge. 
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without  allowing  his  head  to  become  giddy,  or  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  the  flash, 
the  tbam  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  around  him,  he  strode  steadily  and  safely  along  the 
uncertain  bridge,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  cavern  od  the  farther  side  of  tin1 
torrent.  Here  he  paused;  for  a  light,  proceeding  from  a  tire  of  red-hot  charcoal,  per- 
mitted him  to  see  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  enabled  him  to  contemplate  the  appearance 
of  its  inhabitant,  by  whom  he  himself  could  not  be  so  readily  distinguished,  being  con- 
cealed  by  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  What  he  observed  would  by  no  means  have  encou- 
raged a  less  determined  man  to  proceed  with  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Burley,  only  altered  from  what  he  had  been  formerly  by  the  addition  of  a  grisly  beard, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  cave,  with  his  clasped  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword 
in  the  other.  His  figure,  dimly  ruddied  by  the  light  of  the  red  charcoal,  seemed  that  of 
a  fiend  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  Pandemonium,  and  his  gestures  and  word.-,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  heard,  seemed  equally  violent  and  irregular.  All  alone,  and  in  a  place  of  almost 
unapproachable  seclusion,  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  strives  for  life  and  death 
with  a  mortal  enemy.  "Ha!  ha! — there— there  !"  he  exclaimed,  accompanying  each 
word  with  a  thrust,  urged  with  his  whole  force  against  the  impassible  and  empty  air — 
"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so  ? — I  have  resisted,  and  thou  fleest  from  me  ! — Coward  as  thou  art 
— come  in  all  thy  terrors — come  with  mine  own  evil  deeds,  which  render  thee  most 
terrible  of  all — there  is  enough  betwixt  the  boards  of  this  book  to  rescue  me ! — "What 
mutterest  thou  of  grey  hairs  ! — It  was  well  done  to  slay  him — the  more  ripe  the  corn,  the 
readier  for  the  sickle. — Art  gone  ?  art  gone  ? — I  have  ever  known  thee  but  a  coward — ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

With  these  wild  exclamations  he  sunk  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  remained  standing 
still  in  the  same  posture,  like  a  maniac  whose  fit  is  over. 

"  The  dangerous  time  is  by  now,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  followed  ;  "  it  seldom  lasts 
beyond  the  time  that  the  sun's  ower  the  hill ;  ye  may  gang  in  and  speak  wi'  him  now. 
I'll  wait  for  you  at  the  other  side  of  the  linn  ;  he  canna  bide  to  see  twa  folk  at  anes." 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  and  keeping  constantly  upon  his  guard,  Morton  presented  him- 
self to  the  view  of  his  old  associate  in  command. 

"  What !  comest  thou  again  when  thine  hour  is  over  ?"  was  his  first  exclamation  ;  and 
flourishing  his  sword  aloft,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  in  which  ghastly  terror 
seemed  mingled  with  the  rage  of  a  demoniac. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  in  a  steady  and  composed  tone,  "  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  which  has  been  broken  off  since  the  fight  of  Bothwell  Bridge." 

As  soon  as  Burley  became  aware  that  Morton  was  before  him  in  person — an  idea  which 
he  caught  with  marvellous  celerity — he  at  once  exerted  that  mastership  over  his  heated 
and  enthusiastic  imagination,  the  power  of  enforcing  which  was  a  most  striking  part  of  his 
extraordinary  character.  He  sunk  his  sword-point  at  once,  and  as  he  stole  it  composedly 
into  the  scabbard,  he  muttered  something  of  the  damp  and  cold  which  sent  an  old  soldier 
to  his  fencing  exercise,  to  prevent  his  blood  from  chilling.  This  done,  he  proceeded  in 
the  cold  determined  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  his  ordinary  discourse. 

"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,  Henry  Morton,  and  hast  not  come  to  the  vintage  before  the 
twelfth  hour  has  struck.  Art  thou  yet  willing  to  take  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
be  one  with  those  who  look  not  to  thrones  or  dynasties,  but  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  for 
their  directions?" 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  Morton,  evading  the  direct  answer  to  his  question,  "that  you 
should  have  known  me  after  so  many  years." 

"  The  features  of  those  who  ought  to  act  with  me,  are  engraved  on  mv  heart,"  answered 
Burley  ;  "  and  few  but  Silas  Morton's  son  durst  have  followed  me  into  this  my  castle  of 
retreat.  Seest  thou  that  drawbridge  of  nature's  own  construction?"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  prostrate  oak-tree — "one  spurn  of  my  foot,  and  it  is  overwhelmed  in  the  abyss 
below,  bidding  foeman  on  the  farther  side  stand  at  defiance,  and  leaving  enemies  on  this, 
at  the  mercy  of  one  who  never  yet  met  his  equal  in  single  fight." 
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"  Of  such  defences,"  Baid  Morton,  ••  I  Bhould  have  thought  you  would  now  have  had 
little  need." 

"Little  ueed?"  said  Burley,  impatiently — •■What  little  need,  when  incarnate  fiends 
are  combined  against  me  "ii  earth,  and  Sathan  himself — But  it  matters  not,"  added  he, 
cheeking  liiin~.it'  ■•  Enough  that  I  like  my  place  of  refuge — my  cave  of  Adullam,  and 
would  not  change  its  rude  ribs  of  limestone  rock  for  the  fair  chambers  of  the  castle  of 
the  Earls  of  Torwood,  with  their  broad  bounds  and  barony.  Thou,  unless  the  foolish 
fever-fit  be  over,  maysl  think  differently." 

"It  was  of  those  very  possessions  I  came  to  speak,"  said  Morton  ;  "and  I  doubt  not 
to  find  Mr.  Balfour  the  Bame  rational  and  reflecting  person  which  1  knew  him  to  be  in 
times  when  zeal  disunited  brethren." 

"  Ay  ?"  said  Burley — "  indeed  ? — Is  such  truly  your  hope  ? — wilt  thou  express  it  more 
plainly?" 

••  In  a  word,  then,"  said  Morton,  "you  have  exercised,  by  means  at  which  I  can  guess, 
a  secret  but  most  prejudicial  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
and  her  grand-daughter,  and  in  favour  of  that  base,  oppressive  apostate,  Basil  Olifant, 
whom  the  law,  deceived  by  thy  operations,  has  placed  in  possession  of  their  lawful  pro- 
perty." 

"  Sayest  thou  ?"  said  Balfour. 

"  I  do  say  so,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  and  face  to  face  you  will  not  deny  what  you  have 
vouched  by  your  handwriting." 

"And  suppose  I  deny  it  not?"  said  Balfour, — ''and  suppose  that  thy  eloquence  were 
found  equal  to  persuade  me  to  retrace  the  steps  1  have  taken  on  matured  resolve,  what 
will  be  thy  meed  ?  Dost  thou  still  hope  to  possess  the  fair-haired  girl,  with  her  wide  and 
rich  inheritance?" 

"  I  have  no  such  hope,"  answered  Morton  calmly. 

"And  for  whom,  then,  hast  thou  ventured  to  do  this  great  thing,  to  seek  to  rend 
the  prey  from  the  valiant,  to  bring  forth  food  from  the  den  of  the.  lion,  and  to  extract 
sweetness  from  the  maw  of  the  devotirer? — For  whose  sake  hast  thou  undertaken  to  read 
this  riddles  more  hard  than  Samson's?" 

"For  Lord  Kvandale's,  and  that  of  his  bride,"  replied  Morton,  firmly.  "  Think  better 
of  mankind,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  believe  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
happiness  to  that  of  others." 

"  Then,  as  my  soul  liveth,"  replied  Balfour,  "  thou  art,  to  wear  beard,  and  back  a  horse,  ■ 
and  draw  a  sword,  the  tamest  and  most  gall-less  puppet  that  ever  sustained  injury  uti- 
arenged  What  !  thou  wouldst  help  that  accursed  Evandale  to  the  arms  of  the  woman 
that  thou  lovesl  ? — thou  wouldst  endow  them  with  wealth  and  with  heritages,  and  thou 
think'st  that  there  lives  another  man,  offended  even  more  deeply  than  thou,  yef  equally 
cold-livered  and  mean-spirited,  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hast  dared  to 
suppose  that  one  other  to  be  John  Balfour?" 

"  For  my  own  feelings,"  said  Morton,  composedly,  "  I  am  answerable  to  none  but 
Heaven — To  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  I  should  suppose  it  of  little  consequence  whither  Basil 
Olifant  or  Lord  Evandale  possess  these  estates." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,"  said  Burley.     "  Both  are  indeed  in  outer  darkness,  and  strangers 

to  the  light,  as  he  wl eye-  have  never  been  opened  to  the  day  ; — but  this  Basil  ( Hitant 

is  a  Nabal — a  Demas — a  base  churl,  whose  wealth  and  power  are  at  the  disposal  of  him  who 
can  threaten  to  deprive  him  of  them.  lie  became  a  professor  because  he  was  deprived 
of  the. e  laud-  of  Tillietudlem — he  turned  a  papist  to  obtain  possession  of  them — he  called 
himself  an  Erastian,  thai  he  might  not  again  lose  them,  and  he  will  become  what  I  list 
while  I  have  in  my  power  the  document  that  may  deprive  him  of  them.  These  land 
a  bit  between  his  jaws  and  a  hook  in  his  nostrils,  and  the  rein  and  the  line  are  in  my 
hands  to  guide  them  as  I  think  meet;  and  his  they  Bhall  therefore  be,  unless  I  had 
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assurance  of  bestowing  them  on  a  sure  and  sincere  friend.  But  Lord  Evandale  is  a 
malignant,  of  heart  like  flint,  and  brow  like  adamant ;  the  goods  of  the  world  fall  on 
him  like  leaves  on  the  frost-bound  earth,  and  unmoved  he  will  see  them  whirled  off  by 
the  first  wind.  The  heathen  virtues  of  such  as  he  are  more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  sordid 
cupidity  of  those  who,  governed  by  their  interest,  must  follow  where  it  leads,  and  who, 
therefore,  themselves  the  slaves  of  avarice,  may  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  vineyard, 
were  it  but  to  earn  the  wages  of  sin." 

"  This  might  have  been  all  well  some  years  since,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  and  I  could 
understand  your  argument,  although  I  could  never  acquiesce  in  its  justice.  But  at  this 
crisis  it  seems  useless  to  you  to  persevere  in  keeping  up  an  influence  which  can  no 
longer  be  directed  to  an  useful  purpose.  The  land  has  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  of 
conscience — and  what  would  you  more  ?  " 

"  More  ! "  exclaimed  Burley,  again  unsheathing  his  sword,  with  a  vivacity  which  nearly 
made  Morton  start.  "  Look  at  the  notches  upon  that  weapon ;  they  are  three  in  number, 
are  they  not?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  but  wdiat  of  that?" 

"  The  fragment  of  steel  that  parted  from  this  first  gap,  rested  on  the  skull  of  the  per- 
jured traitor  who  first  introduced  Episcopacy  into  Scotland ; — this  second  notch  was 
made  in  the  rib-bone  of  an  impious  villain,  the  boldest  and  best  soldier  that  upheld  the 
prelatic  cause  at  Drumclog  ; — this  third  was  broken  on  the  steel  head-piece  of  the  captain 
who  defended  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  when  the  people  rose  at  the  revolution — I  cleft 
him  to  the  teeth  through  steel  and  bone.  It  has  done  great  deeds  this  little  weapon,  and 
each  of  these  blows  was  a  deliverance  to  the  church.  This  sword,"  he  said,  again  sheath- 
ing it,  "  has  yet  more  to  do — to  w-eed  out  this  base  and  pestilential  heresy  of  Erastianism 
— to  vindicate  the  true  liberty  of  the  Kirk  in  her  purity — to  restore  the  Covenant  in  its 
glory, — then  let  it  moulder  and  rust  beside  the  bones  of  its  master."  * 

"  You  have  neither  men  nor  means,  Mr.  Balfour,  to  disturb  the  government  as  now 
settled."  argued  Morton  ;  "  the  people  are  in  general  satisfied,  excepting  only  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Jacobite  interest ;  and  surely  you  would  not  join  with  those  who  would  only  use 
you  for  their  own  purposes?" 

"  It  is  they,"  answered  Burley,  "  that  should  serve  ours.  I  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
malignant  Claver'se,  as  the  future  King  of  Israel  sought  the  land  of  the  Philistines ; 
I  arranged  with  him  a  rising,  and,  but  for  the  villain  Evandale,  the  Erastians  ere  now 
had  been  driven  from  the  west — I  could  slay  him,"  he  added,  with  a  vindictive  scowl, 
"  were  he  grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar  !  "  He  then  proceeded  in  a  calmer  tone :  "  If 
thou,  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade,  wert  suitor  for  thyself  to  this  Edith  Bellenden,  and 

*  The  sword  of  Captain  John  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  a  Cameronian  famous  for  his  persona]  prowess,  bore  testimony  to  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  typical  of  the  oppression  of  the  times.  "  This  sword  or  short  shabble  "  (.icia- 
bla,  Italian)  "yet  remains,"  says  Mr.  Howie  of  Lochgoin.  It  was  then  by  his  progenitors,"  (meaning  descendants,  a  rather 
unusual  use  of  the  word,)  "  counted  to  have  twenty-eight  gaps  in  its  edge :  which  made  them  afterwards  observe,  that  there 
were  just  as  many  years  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  as  there  were  steps  or  broken  pieces  in  the  edge  thereof." — Scottish 
Worthies,  edit.  1797,  p.  419. 

The  persecuted  party,  as  their  circumstances  led  to  their  placing  a  due  and  sincere  reliance  on  heaven,  when  earth  was 
scarce  permitted  to  bear  them,  fell  naturally  into  enthusiastic  credulity,  and,  as  they  imagined,  direct  contention  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  so  they  conceived  some  amongst  them  to  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  prediction,  which,  though  they  did 
not  exactly  call  it  inspired  prophecy,  seems  to  have  approached,  in  their  opinion,  very  nearly  to  it.  The  subject  of  these 
predictions  was  generally  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  for  it  is  during  such  times  of  blood  and  confusion  that 

"  Pale-eyed  prophets  whisper  fearful  change." 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Peden  was  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  French  invasion,  and  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh 
the  Monzies,  the  French  Monzies  "  (for  Monsieurs,  doubtless),  "  how  they  run  !  How  long  will  they  run?  Oh  Lord,  cut  their 
houghs,  and  stay  their  running!"  He  afterwards  declared,  that  French  blood  would  run  thicker  in  the  waters  of  Ayr  and 
Clyde  than  ever  did  that  of  the  Highlandmen.  Upon  another  occasion,  he  said  he  had  been  made  to  see  the  French  marching 
with  their  armies  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the  blood  of  all  ranks,  up  to  the  bridle  reins,  and  that  for  a 
burned,  broken,  and  buried  covenant. 

Gabriel  Semple  also  prophesied.  In  passing  by  the  house  of  Kenmure,  to  which  workmen  were  making  some  additions,  he 
said,  "Lads,  you  are  very  busy  making  and  repairing  that  house,  but  it  will  be  burned  like  a  crow's  nest  in  a  misty  May 
morning;"  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  the  house  being  burned  by  the  English  forces'in  a  cloudy  May  morning.  Other 
instances  might  be  added,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  people  and  times. 
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»iTt  willing  to  put  thy  hand  to  the  great  work  with  zeal  equal  to  thy  courage,  think  aol 
I  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  Basil  Olifant  to  thine;  thou  shouldesf  then  have  the 
■  thai  tlii-  document  "  (  he  produced  a  parchment )  "  affords,  in  place  her  in  possession 
of  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  This  have  1  longed  to  say  to  thee  ever  since  I  sawthee  fight 
the  good  light  so  strongly  at  the  fatal  bridge.     The  maiden  loved  thee,  ami  thou  her." 

Morton  replied  firmly — "I  will  not  dissemble  with  yon,  Mr.  Balfour,  even  to  gain  a 
good  end.  1  rami:  in  hopes  i"  persuade  you  to  do  a  deed  of  justice  to  others,  not  to  gain 
any  selfish  end  of  my  own.  1  have  failed — I  grieve  for  your  sake,  more  than  lor  the  loss 
which  others  will  sustain  by  your  injustice." 

"You  refuse  my  proffer,  then?"  said  Burley,  with  kindling  eyes. 

"  I  do,"  said  Morton.     "  Would  you  be  really,  as  you  are  desirous  to  he  thought,  a 

man  of  honour  and  i -cienee,  you  would,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  restore 

that  parchment  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  lawful  heir." 

'•Sooner  shall  it  perish!"  said  Balfour;  and  easting  the  deed  into  the  heap  of  red 
charcoal  beside  him.  pressed  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

While  it  smoked,  shrivelled,  ami  crackled  in  the  flames,  Morton  sprung  forward  to 
Snatch  it.  and  Burley  catching  hold  of  him,  a  struggle  ensued.  Both  were  strong  men, 
but  although  Morton  was  mueh  the  more  active  and  younger  of  the  two.  yet  Balfour  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  effectually  prevented  him  from  rescuing  the  deed  until  it  was  fairly 
reduced  to  a  cinder.  They  then  quitted  hold  of  each  other,  and  the  enthusiast,  rendered 
fiercer  by  the  contest,  glared  on  Morton  with  an  eye  expressive  of  frantic  revenge. 

"  Thou  bast  my  secret,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  thou  must  be  mine,  or  die  !" 

"  I  contemn  your  threats,"  said  Morton  ;  ••  1  pity  you,  and  leave  you." 

But,  a-  he  turned  to  retire.  Burley  stept  before  him,  pushed  the  oak-trunk  from  its 
resting  place,  and  as  it  fill  thundering  and  crashing  into  the  abyss  beneath,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cried  out.  with  a  voice  that  rivalled  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and  the  thunder 
of  tin-  falling  oak, — "  Now  thou  art  at  bay  ! — light — yield,  or  die  !"  and  standing  in  the 
month  of  ill.'  cavern,  he  flourished  his  naked  sword. 

"I  will  not  fight  with  the  man  that  preserved  my  father's  life,"  said  Morton; — 
"  I  have  not  yet  leaned  to  say  the  words,  1  yield  ;  and  my  life  I  will  rescue  as  I  best 
■  •an." 

So  speaking,  and  ere  Balfour  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  sprung  past  him,  and  exist- 
ing that  youthful  agility  of  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  share,  leaped  clear  across 
tin-  fearful  chasm  which  divided  the  mouth  of  the  cave  from  the  projecting  rock  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  stood  there  safe  and  free  from  his  incensed  enemy.  He  immediately 
ascended  tin-  ravine,  and,  as   he  turned,  saw  Burley  stand  for  an  instant  aghast  with 

astonishment,  and  then,  with  the  frenzy  of  disappointed  rage,  rush  into  the  interior  of  his 

c:i\  era. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that  this  unhappy  man's  mind  had  been  so  long 
agitated  by  desperate  Bchemes  and  sudden  disappointments,  that  it  had  lost  its  equipoise, 
and  that  there  was  now  in  his  conduct  a  shade  of  lunacy,  not  the  less  striking,  from  the 
vigour  ami  Craft   with  which  he   pur- 1  his  wild  designs.     Morton  soon  joined  his  guide. 

who  had  been  terrified  by  the  fall  of  the  oak.     This  he  represented  as  accidental;  and 

she  assured  him  in  return,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  cave  would  experience  no  incon- 
venience from  it.  being  always  provided  with  materials  to  construct  another  bridge. 

The  adventures  of  the  morning  were  not  yet  ended.  As  they  approached  the  hut,  the 
little  girl  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing  her  grandmother  groping  her  way 
towards  them,  at  a  greater  distance  from  her  home  than  she  could  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  tra\  elling. 

"  O.  BUT,  sir  !"  -aid  the  old  woman,  when  she  beard  them  approach,  "gin  e'er  ye  loved 
Lord  Evandale,  help  now,  or  never! — God  be  praised  that  left  my  hearing  when  he  took 
my  poor  eye-sight !— Come  this  way — this  way;  andO!  tread  lightly. — Peggy,  hinny, 
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gang  saddle  the  gentleman's  horse,  and  lead  him  cannily  ahint  the  thorny  shaw,  and  bide 
him  there." 

She  conducted  him  to  a  small  window,  through  which,  himself  unobserved,  he  could 
see  two  dragoons  seated  at  their  morning  draught  of  ale,  and  conversing  earnestly 
together.  i 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  one,  "the  less  I  like  it,  Inglis.  Evandale  was  a 
good  officer,  and  the  soldier's  friend  ;  and  though  we  were  punished  for  the  mutiny  at 
Tillietudlem,  yet,  by ,  Frank,  you  must  own  we  deserved  it." 

"  D n  seize  me,  if  I  forgive  him  for  it,  though  ! "  replied  the  other ;  "  and 

I  think  I  can  sit  in  his  skirts  now." 

"  Why,  man,  you  should  forget  and  forgive — Better  take  the  start  with  him  along 
with  the  rest,  and  join  the  ranting  Highlanders.     We  have  all  eat  King  James's  bread." 

"  Thou  art  an  ass.  The  start,  as  you  call  it,  will  never  happen ;  the  day's  put  oft'. 
Halliday's  seen  a  ghost,  or  Miss  Bellenden's  fallen  sick  of  the  pip,  or  some  blasted  nonsense 
or  another ;  the  thing  will  never  keep  two  days  longer,  aud  the  first  bird  that  sings  out 
will  get  the  reward." 

"  That's  true,  too,"  answered  his  comrade  ;  "  and  will  this  fellow — this  Basil  Olifant, 
pay  handsomely?" 

"  Like  a  prince,  man,"  said  Inglis.  "  Evandale  is  the  man  on  earth  whom  he  hates 
worst ;  and  he  fears  him,  besides,  about  some  law  business,  and  were  he  once  rubbed  out 
of  the  way,  all,  he  thinks,  will  be  his  own." 

"  But  shall  we  have  warrants  and  force  enough  ?"  said  the  other  fellow.  "  Few  people 
here  will  stir  against  my  lord,  and  we  may  find  him  with  some  of  our  own  fellows  at  his 
back." 

"  Thou'rt  a  cowardly  fool,  Dick,"  returned  Inglis ;  "  he  is  living  quietly  down  at  Fairy  - 
Knowe  to  avoid  suspicion.  Olifant  is  a  magistrate,  and  will  have  some  of  his  own  people 
that  he  can  trust  along  with  him.  There  are  us  two,  and  the  Laird  says  he  can  get  a 
desperate  fighting  whig  fellow  called  Quintin  Mackell,  that  has  an  old  grudge  at  Evandale." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  my  officer,  you  know,"  said  the  private,  with  true  military  con- 
science, "  and  if  anything  is  wrong  " — 

"  I'll  take  the  blame,"  said  Inglis.  "  Come,  another  pot  of  ale,  and  let  us  to  Tillie- 
tudlem.—Here,  blind  Bess  !  why,  where  the  devil  has  the  old  hag  crept  to?" 

"  Delay  them  as  long  as  you  can,"  whispered  Morton,  as  he  thrust  his  purse  into  the 
hostess's  hand  ;  "  all  depends  on  gaining  time." 

Then,  walking  swiftly  to  the  place  where  the  girl  held  his  horse  ready,  "  To  Fairy  - 
Knowe  ? — no  ;  alone  I  could  not  protect  them. — I  must  instantly  to  Glasgow.  Witten- 
bold,  the  commandant  there,  will  readily  give  me  the  support  of  a  troop,  and  procure  me 
the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  I  must  drop  a  caution  as  I  pass. — Come,  Moorkopf," 
he  said,  addressing  his  horse  as  he  mounted  him — "  this  day  must  try  your  breath  and 
speed." 


= 


Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw. 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he 

Tot  .1  little  space  he  lay. 
Then  grasped  the  hand  he  held,  and  sighed  his  soul  away. 

Palakoh  and  Ariite. 


Y?  »v  >*/sp«IIE   indisposition  of  Edith  confined  her  to  bed  during  the  eventful  dny 

'  • '<Omr*am}'*1  01 


.in  which  she  had  received  such  an  unexpected  shock  from  the  sudden 

?  apparition  of  Morton.     Next  morning,  however,  she  was  reported  to  be 

LXsCa  so  much  better,  that  Lord  Evandale  resumed  his  purpose  of  leaving  Fairy- 

*^ii.V  Knnwe.     At  a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon,  Lady  Emily  entered  the  apart- 

1     y*vvl  ment  of  Edith  with  a  peculiar  gravity  of  manner.      Having  received  and 

paid  the  compliments  of  the  day,  she  observed  it  would  be  a  sad  one  for  her,  though  it 

would  relieve  Mi--  l {eilendeii  of  an  I'licuiiil rrance — "My  brother  leaves  us  to-day,  Miss 

Bellenden." 

"  Leaves  us!"  exclaimed  Kdiih  in  surprise  ;  "  for  hi>  own  house,  I  trnsl  '-" 
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"  I  have  reason  to  think  he  meditates  a  more  distant  journey,"  answered  Lady  Emily  ; 
"  lie  has  little  to  detain  him  in  this  country." 

"Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Edith,  "  why  was  I  born  to  become  the  wreck  of  all 
that  is  manly  and  noble  !  What  can  be  done  to  stop  him  from  running  headlong  on 
ruin?  I  will  come  down  instantly — Say  that  I  implore  he  will  not  depart  until  I  speak 
with  him." 

"  It  will  be  in  vain,  Miss  Bellenden  ;  but  I  will  execute  your  commission ;"  and  she 
left  the  room  as  formally  as  she  had  entered  it,  and  informed  her  brother,  Miss  Bellenden 
was  so  much  recovered  as  to  propose  coming  down  stairs  ere  he  went  away.  "  I  suppose," 
she  added,  pettishly,  "  the  prospect  of  being  speedily  released  from  our  company  has 
wrought  a  cure  on  her  shattered  nerves." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "you  are  unjust,  if  not  envious." 

"  Unjust  I  may  be,  Evandale,  but  I  should  not  have  dreamt,"  glancing  her  eye  at  a 
mirror,  "  of  being  thought  envious  without  better  cause. — But  let  us  go  to  the  old  lady  ; 
she  is  making  a  feast  in  the  other  room,  which  might  have  dined  all  your  troop  when 
you  had  one." 

Lord  Evandale  accompanied  her  in  silence  to  the  parlour,  for  he  knew  it  was  in  vain 
to  contend  with  her  prepossessions  and  offended  pride.  They  found  the  table  covered 
with  refreshments,  arranged  under  the  careful  inspection  of  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Ye  could  hardly  weel  be  said  to  breakfast  this  morning,  my  Lord  Evandale,  and  ye 
maun  e'en  partake  of  a  small  collation  before  ye  ride,  such  as  this  poor  house,  whose 
inmates  are  so  much  indebted  to  you,  can  provide  in  their  present  circumstances.  For 
my  ain  part,  I  like  to  see  young  folk  take  some  refection  before  they  ride  out  upon  their 
Bports  or  their  affairs,  and  I  said  as  much  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  when  he  breakfasted 
at  Tillietudlem  in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  and  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  reply,  drinking  to  my  health  at  the  same  time  in  a  flagon  of 
Rhenish  wine,  '  Lady  Margaret,  ye  speak  like  a  Highland  oracle.'  These  were  his 
Majesty's  very  words  ;  so  that  your  lordship  may  judge  whether  I  have  not  good  authority 
to  press  young  folk  to  partake  of  their  vivers." 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  much  of  the  good  lady's  speech  failed  Lord  Evandale's 
ears,  which  were  then  employed  in  listening  for  the  light  step  of  Edith.  His  absence  of 
mind  on  this  occasion,  however  natural,  cost  him  very  dear.  While  Lady  Margaret  was 
playing  the  kind  hostess,  a  part  she  delighted  and  excelled  in,  she  was  interrupted  by 
John  Gudyill,  who,  in  the  natural  phrase  for  announcing  an  inferior  to  the  mistress  of 
a  family,  said,  "  There  was  ane  wanting  to  speak  to  her  leddyship." 

"  Ane  !  what  ane  ?  Has  he  nae  name  ?  Ye  speak  as  if  I  kept  a  shop,  and  was  to 
come  at  everybody's  whistle." 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  name,"  answered  John,  "  but  your  leddyship  likes  ill  to  hear  it." 

"  What  is  it,  you  fool?" 

"  It's  Calf-Gibbie,  my  leddy,"  said  John,  in  a  tone  rather  above  the  pitch  of  decorous 
respect,  on  which  he  occasionally  trespassed,  confiding  in  his  merit  as  an  ancient  servant 
of  the  family,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  their  humble  fortunes — "It's  Calf-Gibbie,  an 
your  leddyship  will  hae't,  that  keeps  Edie  Henshaw's  kye  down  yonder  at  the  Brigg- 
end — that's  him  that  was  Guse-Gibbie  at  Tillietudlem,  and  gaed  to  the  wappinshaw,  and 
that" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  John,"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  in  dignity ;  "  you  are  very 
insolent  to  think  I  wad  speak  wi'  a  jserson  like  that.  Let  him  tell  his  business  to  you  or 
Mis.  Headrigg." 

"  He'll  no  hear  o'  that,  my  leddy  ;  he  says,  them  that  sent  him  bade  him  gie  the  thing 
to  your  leddyship's  ain  hand  direct,  or  to  Lord  Evandale's,  he  wots  na  whilk.  But,  to 
say  the  truth,  he's  far  frae  fresh,  and  he's  but  an  idiot  an  he  were." 

"  Then  turn  him  out,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  and  tell  him  to  come  back  to-morrow 
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when  he  is  sober.  I  suppose  be  comes  to  crave  some  benevolence,  as  an  ancient  follower 
o'  the  house." 

'■  Like  eneugh,  my  leddy,  for  he's  a1  in  rags,  poor  creature." 

Gudyill  made  another  attempt  to  gel  al  Gibbie's  commission,  wliieh  was  indeed  of  the 
last  importance,  being  a  few  lines  from  Morton  to  Lord  Evandale,  acquainting  him  with 
the  danger  in  which  he  stood  from  the  practices  of  Olifant,  and  exhorting  him  cither  to 
instant  flight,  or  else  to  come  to  Glasgow  and  surrender  himself,  where  he  could  assure 
him  of  protection.  This  billet,  hastily  written,  he  intrusted  to  Clibbie,  whom  he  saw 
feeding  bis  herd  beside  the  bridge,  and  backed  with  a  couple  of  dollars  his  desire  that  it 
might  instanth   be  delivered  into  the  hand  to  which  it  was  addre  sed. 

Bui  it  was  decree. 1  thai  Goose-Gibbie's  intermediation,  whether  as  an  emissary  or  as 
a  man-at-arms,  should  he  unfortunate  to  the  family  of  'i'illietndlem.  lie  unluckily  tarried 
so  long  at  the  ale-house,  to  prove  if  his  employer's  coin  was  good,  that,  when  he  appeared 
at  Fairy-Knowe,  the  little  sense  which  nature  had  given  him  was  effectually  drowned  in 
ale  and  brandy,  and  instead  of  ashing  for  Lord  Evandale,  he  demanded  to  speak  with 
Lady  Margaret,  whose  name  was  more  familiar  to  his  ear.  Being  refused  admittance 
to  her  presence,  he  staggered  away  with  the  letter  undelivered,  perversely  faithful  to 
Morton's  instruetions  in  the  only  point  in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  departed 
from  them. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  gone.  F.dith  entered  the  apartment.  Lord  Evandale  and 
she  met  with  mutual  embarrassment,  which  Lady  Margaret,  who  only  knew  in  general 
that  their  union  bad  been  postponed  by  her  grand-daughter's  indisposition,  set  down  to 
the  bashfulneSS  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  and.  to  place  them  at  ease,  began  to  talk  to 
Lady  Emily  on  indifferent  topics.  At  tin-  moment,  Edith,  with  a  countenance  as  pale  as 
death,  muttered,  rather  than  whispered,  to  Lord  Evandale,  a  request  to  speak  with  him. 
Ih-  nib  red  bis  arm,  and  supported  her  into  the  small  anteroom,  which,  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  opened  from  the  parlour,  lb'  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and,  taking  one-  himself, 
awaited  th    opening  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  am   distressed,  my  lord,"  were  the  first  words  she  was  able  to  articulate,  and  those 

with  difficulty  ;  "  I  scarce  know  what  I  would  say,  nor  how  to  speak  it." 

"  If  I  have  any  share  in  occasioning  your  uneasiness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  mildly, 
■•  you  will  soon,  Edith,  be  released  from  it." 

••  Yiui  are  determined,  then,  my  lord,"  .-be  replied,  "to  run  this  de.-peratc  course  with 
desperate  men,  in  spite  of  your  own  better  reason — in  spite  of  your  friends'  entreaties — 
in  spite  of  the  almost  inevitable  ruin  which  yawns  before  you?" 

■■  Forgive  me,  Miss  Bellenden;  even  your  solicitude  on  my  account  must  not  detain 
me  when  my  honour  call-.  My  horses  stand  ready  saddled,  my  Servants  are  prepari  d, 
the  signal  for  rising  will  be  given  so  soon  a-  I  reach  Kilsyth — li'  it  is  my  fate  that  calls 
me,  I  will  not  shun  meeting  it.  It  will  be,  something,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ••to  die 
deserving  your  compassion,  since  I  cannot  gain  your  love." 

"  O,  my  lord,  remain!"  -aid  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  went  to  his  heart;  "time  may 
explain  the  strange  circumstance  which  lias  shocked  me  so  much;  my  agitated  nerves 
may  recover  their  tranquillity.  O,  do  not  rush  on  death  and  ruin!  remain  to  be  our 
pmp  and  stay,  and  hope  everything  from  time  !" 

"  It  is  too  late,  Edith,"  answered  Lord  Evandale;  "and  I  were  mo.-t  ungenerous  could 
I  practise  on  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  your  feelings  towards  me.  I  know  \ou  cannot 
love  me:  nervous  distress,  BO  strong  as  to  conjure  up  the  appearance  of  the  dead  or 
absent,  indicate-  a  predilection  too  powerful  to  give  way  to  friendship  and  gratitude 
ah lint  were  it  otherwise,  the  die  i-  now  cast." 

A-  be  -poke  thus,  Cuddie  burst  into  the  room,  terror  and  haste  in  his  countenance. 
••  it.  my  loil.  hide  yoursell! — they  hae  besel  th-  outlets  o'  the  house,"  was  his  first 
exclamation. 
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"  They?     WTio?"  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"  A  party  of  horse,  headed  by  Basil  Olifant,"  answered  Cuddle. 

"  O  hide  yourself,  my  lord  !"  echoed  Edith,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  I  will  not,  by  Heaven  !"  answered  Lord  Evandale.  "  What  right  has  the  villain  to 
assail  me,  or  stop  my  passage?  I  will  make  my  way,  were  he  backed  by  a  regiment ! 
Tell  Halliday  and  Hunter  to  get  out  the  horses — And  now,  farewell,  Edith  ! "  He  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  tenderly;  then  bursting  from  his  sister,  who,  with  Lady 
Margaret,  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  rushed  out  and  mounted  his  horse. 

All  was  in  confusion — the  women  shrieked  and  hurried  in  consternation  to  the  front 
windows  of  the  house,  from  which  they  could  see  a  small  party  of  horsemen,  of  whom 
two  only  seemed  soldiers.  They  were  on  the  open  ground  before  Cuddie's  cottage,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  from  the  house,  and  showed  caution  in  approaching  it,  as  if 
uncertain  of  the  strength  within. 

"  He  may  escape  !  he  may  escape  ! "  said  Edith  ;  "  O,  would  he  but  take  the  by-road  ! " 

But  Lord  Evandale.  determined  to  face  a  danger  which  his  high  spirit  undervalued, 
commanded  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and  rode  composedly  down  the  avenue.  Old 
Gudyill  ran  to  arm  himself,  and  Caddie  snatched  down  a  gun  which  was  kept  for  the 
protection  of  the  house,  and,  although  on  foot,  followed  Lord  Evandale.  It  was  in  vain 
his  wife,  who  had  hurried  up  on  the  alarm,  hung  by  his  skirts,  threatening  him  with 
death  by  the  sword  or  halter  for  meddling  with  other  folk's  matters. 

"  Haud  your  peace,  ye  b !"  said  Cuddie,  '-and  that's  braid  Scotch,  or  I  wotna 

what  is;  is  it  ither  folk's  matters  to  see  Lord  Evandale  murdered  before  my  face?"  and 
down  the  avenue  he  marched.  But  considering  on  the  way  that  he  composed  the  whole 
infantry,  as  John  Gudyill  had  not  appeared,  he  took  his  vantage  ground  behind  the 
hedge,  hammered  his  flint,  cocked  his  piece,  and,  taking  a  long  aim  at  Laird  Basil,  as  he 
was  called,  stood  prompt  for  action. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Evandale  appeared,  Olifant's  party  spread  themselves  a  little,  as  if 
preparing  to  enclose  him.  Their  leader  stood  fast,  supported  by  three  men,  two  of  whom 
were  dragoons,  the  third  in  dress  and  appearance  a  countryman,  all  well  armed.  But 
the  strong  figure,  stern  features,  and  resolved  manner  of  the  third  attendant,  made  him 
seem  the  most  formidable  of  the  party  ;  and  whoever  had  before  seen  him,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Balfour  of  Burley. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  his  servants,  "  and  if  we  are  forcibly  opposed, 
do  as  I  do."  He  advanced  at  a  hand  gallop  towards  Olifant,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
demanding  why  he  had  thus  beset  the  road,  when  Olifant  called  out,  "  Shoot  the  traitor  !" 
and  the  whole  four  fired  their  carabines  upon  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  reeled  in 
the  saddle,  advanced  his  hand  to  the  holster,  and  drew  a  pistol,  but,  unable  to  discharge 
it,  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  His  servants  had  presented  their  carabines. 
Hunter  fired  at  random ;  but  Halliday,  who  was  an  intrepid  fellow,  took  aim  at  Inglis, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  instant,  a  shot,  from  behind  the  hedge,  still 
more  effectually  avenged  Lord  Evandale,  for  the  ball  took  place  in  the  very  midst  of 
Basil  Olifant's  forehead,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  His  followers, 
astonished  at  the  execution  done  in  so  short  a  time,  seemed  rather  disposed  to  stand 
inactive,  when  Burley,  whose  blood  was  up  with  the  contest,  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  the 
Midianites!"  and  attacked  Halliday  sword  in  hand.  At  this  instant  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  horse,  rapidly  advancing  on  the  road  from  Glasgow, 
appeared  on  the  fatal  field.  They  were  foreign  dragoons,  led  by  the  Dutch  commandant 
Wittenbold,  accompanied  by  Morton  and  a  civil  magistrate. 

A  hasty  call  to  surrender,  in  the  name  of  God  and  King  "William,  was  obeyed  by  all 
except  Burley,  who  turned  his  horse  and  attempted  to  escape.  Several  soldiers  pursued 
him  by  command  of  their  officer,  but,  being  well  mounted,  only  the  two  headmost  seemed 
likely  to  gain  on  him.      lie  turned  deliberately  twice,  and  discharging  first  one  of  his 
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pistols,  mid  iln  ii  the  other,  rid  himself  of  the  one  ])ursuer  by  mortally  wounding  him,  and 
of  the  other  by  shooting  his  horse,  and  then  continued  his  Bight  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
where,  for  his  misfortune,  he  found  the  gates  shut  and  guarded.  Turning  from  hence, 
he  made  for  a  place  where  the  river  seemed  passable,  and  plunged  into  the  .stream, — the 
bullets  from  the  pistols  and  carabines  of  his  pursuers  whizzing  around  him.  Two  balls 
took  effect  when  he  was  past  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  he  fell  himself  dangerously 
wounded.  He  reined  his  horse  round  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  returned  towards 
the  hank  he  had  left,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  intimating  thai  he 
surrendered.  The  troopers  ceased  firing  at  him  accordingly,  and  awaited  his  return, 
two  of  them  riding  a  little  way  into  the  river  to  >eize  and  disarm  him.  I '» 1 1 1  it  presently 
appeared  that  his  purpose  was  revenge,  nol  safety.  Ashe  approached  the  two  soldiers, 
he  collected  his  remaining  strength,  and  discharged  a  blow  on  the  head  of  one,  which 
tumble, 1  him  from  his  horse.  The  other  dragoon,  a  Strong  muscular  man,  had  in  the 
meanwhile  laid  hands  on  him.  Burley,  in  requital,  grasped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tiger 
seizes  his  prey,  and  both,  losing  the  saddle  in  the  struggle,  came  headlong  into  the'  river, 
and  were  swept  down  the  stream.  Their  course  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  which 
bubbled  up  to  the  surface.  They  were  twice  seen  to  rise,  the  Dutchman  striving  to 
swim,  and  Hurley  clinging  to  him  in  a  manner  that  showed  his  desire  that  both  should 
perish.  Their  corpses  were  taken  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river.  As 
Balfour's  grasp  could  not  have  been  unclenched  without  Cutting  off  his  hands,  both  were 
thrown  into  a  hasty  grave,  still  marked  by  a  rude  stone,  and  a  ruder  epitaph.* 

While  the  soul  of  this  stern  enthusiast  flitted  to  its  account,  that  of  the  brave  and 
generous  Lord  Evandale  was  also  released.  Morton  had  flung  himself  from  his  horse 
upon  perceiving  his  situation,  to  render  his  dying  friend  all  the  aid  in  his  power.     He 

knew  him,  for  he  pressed  his  hand,  and,  being  unable  to  Speak,  intimated  by  signs  his 
v.  i-li  to  be  com  eyed  to  the  house.      This  was  done  with  all  the  care  possible,  and  he  was 

s i  surrounded  by  his  lamenting  friends.     But  the  clamorous  grief  of  Lady  Emily  was 

for  exceeded  in  intensity  by  the  silent  agony  of  Edith.  Unconscious  even  of  the  presence 
of  .Morton,  she  hung  Over  the  dying  man  ;  nor  was  she  aware  that  Late,  who  was  remo\  ing 
one  faithful  lover,  had  restored  another  as  if  from  the  grave,  until  Lord  Evandale,  taking 
their  hands  in  Ids.  pressed  them  both  affectionately,  united  them  together,  raised  his  face, 
a-  if  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  sunk  back  and  expired  in  the  next  moment. 

*  Gentle  render,  I  did  n  quest  of  mine  honest  friend  Peter  Proudfoot,  travelling  merchant,  known  to  many  of  this  land  foi 
his  faithful  andjnst  At  t  ell  in  muslin  and  cambrics  .is  in  small  ■■    res.  to  pro,  lire  me,  on  hi    next  peregrinations  to 

that  vicinage,  acopy  of  (lie  Bpitapbion  alluded  to.    And,  according  to  his  report,  which  I  see.no  ground  to  disi  r, 
runneth  thus : — 

Here  lyes  ane  saint  to  prelates  surly, 
Being  John  Balfour,  sometime  <>t'  Burley, 
Who    tirred  up  to  i  engeance  lake 
For  Solemn  1  ■  C, 

,  the  Magus-Moor  in  Fife, 

Hid  tak  .taints  Sharp,-  the  apostate's  life; 

By  Dutchman's  hands  was  hacked  and  shot, 
Then  drowned  in  Clyde  near  this  saam  spot. 

The  return  of  John  Balfour  of  Kinlock,  called  Hurley,  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  violent  death  in  the  manner  described,  i 

entirely  fictitious.     II,  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  he  uttered  the  execration  transferred  to  tho  text,  not  much  in 

unison  with  his  religious  pretensions.     He  afterwards  escaped  to  Holland,  where  I,,'  round  refuge,  with  ether  fugitives,  <>i  il;  si 

I  period.    His  biographer  seems  simple  enough  t<>  believe  that  he  rose  high  in  i)i<-  Prince  of  Orange's  favour,  and 

I  a  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  those  w]  I  the!  cause  and  people  in  Scotland,  it  is 

said  he  obtained  liberty  from  the  Prinee  for  that  purpose,   hut  died   at  Sea  before  his  arrival  in  Scotland  ;    whereby  that  del  i    II 

was  never  accomplished,  and  so  the  rex  cleansed  bj  tin  blood  of  them  who  had  shed  innocent  blood,  according  to 

the  law  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  ix.  6,  ' ;  //,  man's  Mood,  i>>t  man  shall  his  blood  bi  shed"    8cottiih  Worthies,  p.  ,22 

reserved  for  tliis  historian  to  discover  that  the   moderation   of  Kine.  William,  and  his  prudent  anxiety  to  prevent  that 

perpetuating  of  factious  quarrels,  which  is  called  in  modern  times  Reaction,  were  only  adopted  in  consequence  of  th,  death  ol 

tour,  called  Hurley. 

The  late  Mr.  Wemyai  of  We:n\  s,  1 1. ,11,  in  Pifeshire,  succeeded  to  Balfour's  property  in  late  times,  ami  had  several  so 
papci  which  belonged  to  the  old  homicide. 

M     i  till  to  exist  in  H,  for  in  the  Bru      I    papers  of  28th  July,  1828,  Lieutenant-C, 

Balfoe:  ,  is  named  Commandant  of  the  troo]  I  Netherlands  iu  the  West  Ind 
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CONCLUSION. 


HAD  determined  to  waive  the  task  of  a  concluding  chapter,  leaving 
■wfl/Ato  the  reader's  imagination  the  arrangements  which  must  necessarily  take 
r$W  place  after  Lord  Evandale's  death.  But  as  I  was  aware  that  precedents 
[^£sL  are  wanting  for  a  practice,  which  might  he  found  convenient  both  tg 
g)>^  readers  and  compilers,  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  in  a  considerable 
**  dilemma,  when  fortunately  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  drink  tea 
with  Miss  Martha  Buskbody,  a  young  lady  who  has  carried  on  the  profession  of  mantua- 
making  at  Gaudercleugh  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  great  success,  for  about  forty 
years.  Knowing  her  taste  for  narratives  of  this  description,  I  requested  her  to  look 
over  the  loose  sheets  the  morning  before  I  waited  on  her,  and  enlighten  me  by  the 
experience  which  she  must  have  acquired  in  reading  through  the  whole  stock  of  three 
circulating  libraries,  in  Gandereleugh  and  the  two  next  market-towns.  When,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  I  appeared  before  her  in  the  evening,  I  found  her  much  disposed  to  be 
complimentary. 

"  I  have  not  been  more  affected,"  said  she,  wiping  the  glasses  of  her  spectacles,  "  by 
any  novel  excepting  the  Tale  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  which  is  indeed  pathos 
itself;  but  your  plan  of  omitting  a  formal  conclusion  will  never  do.  You  may  be  as 
harrowing  to  our  nerves  as  you  will  in  the  course  of  your  story,  but,  unless  you  had  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  Julia  de  Roubigne,  never  let  the  end  be  altogether  overclouded. 
Let  us  see  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  last  chapter ;  it  is  quite  essential." 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  madam,  than  to  comply  with  your  injunctions  ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  parties  in  whom  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  be  interested,  did  live 
long  and  happily,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  nod  of  reprimand,  "  to  be  particular 
concerning  their  matrimonial  comforts.  But  what  is  your  objection  to  let  us  have,  in  a 
general  way,  a  glimpse  of  their  future  felicity  ?" 

"  Really,  madam,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be  aware  that  every  volume  of  a  narrative  turns 
less  and  less  interesting  as  the  author  draws  to  a  conclusion;  just  like  your  tea,  which, 
though  excellent  hyson,  is  necessarily  weaker  and  more  insipid  in  the  last  cup.  Now, 
as  I  think  the  one  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the  luscious  lump  of  half  dissolved  sugar 
usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  history,  growing  already 
vapid,  is  but  dully  crutched  up  by  a  detail  of  circumstances  which  every  reader  must 
have  anticipated,  even  though  the  author  exhaust  on  them  every  flowery  epithet  in  the 
language." 

"  This  will  not  do,  Mr.  Pattieson,"  continued  the  lady.  "  You  have,  as  I  may  say, 
basted  up  your  first  story  very  hastily  and  clumsily  at  the  conclusion  ;  and,  in  my  trade, 
I  would  have  cuffed  the  youngest  apprentice  who  had  put  such  a  horrid  and  bungled 
spot  of  work  out  of  her  hand.  And  if  you  do  not  redeem  this  gross  error  by  telling  us 
all  about  the  marriage  of  Morton  and  Edith,  and  what  became  of  the  other  personages 
of  the  story,  from  Lady  Margaret  down  to  Goose-Gibbie,  I  apprize  you,  that  you  will 
not  be  held  to  have  accomplished  your  task  handsomely." 
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••  Well,  inailain,"  I  replied,  "my  materials  are  bo  ample,  thai  I  think  I  can  satisfy 
your  curiosity,  unless  it  descend  to  very  minute  circumstances  indeed." 

"  First  then,"  said  she,  '•  for  that  is  most  essential, — Did  Lady  Margaret  get  back  her 
fortune  and  her  castle  ?" 

■•  She  did,  madam,  and  in  the  easiest  way  imaginable,  —  as  heir,  namely,  to  her  worthy 
cousin,  Basil  Olifant,  who  died  without  a  will;  and  thus  by  his  death,  not  only  restored, 
but  even  augmented,  the  fortune  of  her,  whom,  during  his  life,  he  had  pursued  with  the 
most  inveterate  malice.  John  Gudyill,  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  was  more  important, 
than  ever;  and  Cuddie,  with  rapturous  delight,  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
mains  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  occupation  of  his  original  cottage.  But  with  the  shrewd 
caution  of  his  character,  he  was  never  heard  to  boast  of  having  tired  the  lucky  shot 
which  repossessed  his  lady  and  himself  in  their  original  habitations.  'After  a','  he  -aid 
t.>  Jenny,  who  was  his  only  confidant,  •  auld  Basil  Olifant  was  my  leddy's  cousin,  and  a 
grand  gentleman  :  and  though  he  was  acting  again  the  law,  as  I  understand,  for  he  ne'er 
showed  ony  warrant,  or  required  Lord  Evandale  to  surrender,  and  though  I  mind  killing 
him  nac  ruair  than  I  wad  do  a  muircoek,  yet  it's  just  as  weel  to  keep  a  calm  sough  about 
it.'  He  not  only  did  so,  but  ingeniously  enough  countenanced  a  report  that  old  Gudyill 
had  done  the  deed,  which  was  worth  many  a  gill  of  brandy  to  him  from  the  old  butler, 
who,  far  different  in  disposition  from  Cuddie,  was  much  more  inclined  to  exaggerate  than 
suppress  his  exploits  of  manhood. — The  blind  widow  was  provided  for  in  the  most  com- 
fortable manner,  as  well  as  the  little  guide  to  the  Linn  ;  and"— — 

"But  what  is  all  this  to  the  marriage — the  marriage  of  the  principal  personages?" 
interrupted  Miss  Buskbody,  impatiently  tapping  her  snuff-box. 

"The  marriage  of  Morton  and  Miss  Bellenden  was  delayed  for  several  months,  as 
both  went  into  deep  mourning  on  account  of  Lord  Evandale's  death.  They  were  then 
wedded." 

"I  hope,  not  without  Lady  Margaret's  consent,  sir?"  said  my  fair  critic.  "I  love 
books  winch  teach  a  proper  deference  in  young  persons  to  their  parents.  In  a  novel, 
the  young  people  may  fall  in  love  without  their  countenance,  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  necessary  intricacy  of  the  story  ;  but  they  must  always  have  the  benefit  of  their 
consent  at  la>t.  Even  old  Delville  received  Cecilia,  though  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
low  birth." 

••  And  even  SO,  madam."  replied  I.  "  Lady  Margaret  was  prevailed  on  to  countenance 
Morton,  although  the  old    Covenanter,  his   father,    Stuck  sorely  with   her  lor   some    time. 

Edith  was  her  only  hope,  and  Bhe  wished  to  see  her  happy.  Morton,  or  Melville 
Morton,  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  Stood  so  high  in  the  reputation  of  the  world, 
and  was  in  every  other  respect  Buch  an  eligible  match,  that  she  put  her  prejudice  aside, 
and  consoled  herself  with  the  recollection,  that  marriage  went  by  destiny,  as  was  observed 
to  her.  she  said,  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memory,  when 

.-he  showed  him  the  portrait  of  her  grandfather  Fergus,  third  Earl  of  Torw !,  the 

handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and  that  of  Countess  Jane,  his  second  lady,  who  had  a 
hump-back  and  only  one  eye.  This  was  his  Majesty's  observation,  she  said,  on  one 
remarkable  morning  when  he  deigned  to  take  his  disjune" 

'•  Nay,"  said  Miss  Buskbody,  again  interrupting  me,  "  if  she  brought  such  authority 
to  countenance  her  acquiescing  in  a  misalliance,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. — And 
what  became  of  old  Mrs.  What's-her-name,  the  housekeeper?" 

"Mrs.  Wilson,  madam?"  answered  I.  "She  was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  parly  ; 
for  once  a-year,  and  not  oftener,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Morton  dined  in  the  great 
wainscotted-chamber  in  solemn  state, — the  hangings  being  all  displayed,  the  carpel  laid 
down,  and  the'  huge  brass-candlestick  set  on  the  table,  -tuck  round  with  leaves  of  laurel. 
The  preparing  the  room  for  this  yearly  festival  employed  her  mind  for  -ix  month-  before 
it  came  about,  and  the'  putting  matters  to  rights  Occupied  old  Alison  the  other  -i\  ;  -o 
that  a  single  daj  of  rejoicing  found  her  business  for  all  the  year  round." 
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"  And  Niel  Blane  ! "  said  Miss  Buskbody. 

"  Lived  to  a  good  old  age,  drank  ale  and  brandy  with  guests  of  all  persuasions,  played 
whig  er  Jacobite  tunes  as  best  pleased  his  customers,  and  died  worth  as"  much  money  as 
married  Jenny  to  a  cock  laird.  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  have  no  other  inquiries  to  make,  for 
really"— 

"  Goose-Gibbie,  sir?"  said  my  persevering  friend — "  Goose-Gibbie,  whose  ministry 
was  fraught  with  such  consequences  to  the  personages  of  the  narrative  ?" 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Miss  Buskbody — (I  beg  pardon  for  the  familiarity) — but  pray 
consider,  even  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Scheherazade,  that  Empress  of  Tale-tellers, 
could  not  preserve  every  circumstance.  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  the  fate  of  Goose- 
Gibbie,  but  am  inclined  to  think  him  the  same  with  one  Gilbert  Dudden,  alias  Calf- 
Gibbie,  who  was  whipped  through  Hamilton  for  stealing  poultry." 

Miss  Buskbody  now  placed  her  left  foot  on  the  fender,  crossed  her  right  leg  over  her 
knee,  lay  back  on  the  chair,  and  looked  towards  the  ceiling.  When  I  observed  her 
assume  this  contemplative  mood,  I  concluded  she  was  studying  some  farther  cross- 
examination,  and  therefore  took  my  hat  and  wished  her  a  hasty  good  night,  ere  the 
Demon  of  Criticism  had  supplied  her  with  any  more  queries.  In  like  manner,  gentle 
Reader,  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  patience  which  has  conducted  you  thus  far, 
1  take  the  liberty  to  withdraw  myself  from  you  for  the  present. 


PEHOKATION. 

It  was  mine  earnest  wish,  most  courteous  Reader,  that  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord  " 
should  have  reached  thine  hands  in  one  entire  succession  of  tomes,  or  volumes.  But  as 
I  sent  some  few  more  manuscript  quires,  containing  the  continuation  of  these  most 
pleasing  narratives,  I  was  apprized,  somewhat  unceremoniously,  by  my  publisher,  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  novels  (as  he  injuriously  called  these  real  histories)  extending 
beyond  four  volumes,  and,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  the  first  four  being  published  separately, 
he  threatened  to  decline  the  article.  (O,  ignorance  !  as  if  the  vernacular  article  of  our 
mother  English  were  capable  of  declension  !)  "Whereupon,  somewhat  moved  by  his 
remonstrances,  and  more  by  heavy  charges  for  print  and  paper,  which  he  stated  to  have 
been  already  incurred,  I  have  resolved  that  these  four  volumes  shall  be  the  heralds  or 
avant-couriers  of  the  Tales  which  are  yet  in  my  possession,  nothing  doubting  that  they 
will  be  eagerly  devoured,  and  the  remainder  anxiously  demanded,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  discerning  public.     I  rest,  esteemed  Reader,  thine  as  thou  slialt  construe  me, 

Jedediah  Cleisiibotiiam. 

GAXDEncLErr.il,  Nov.  Ij.  1816. 


END    OF    OLD    MORTALITY. 
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